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ditorv projective techniques 
г auditory projective techr que 
Merle developed over the 25 years 
| since B. F. Skinmer (1936) published 
Y his research with the “Verbal Summa- 
к” This technique was adapted for 
: Shakow and ии 
2 (1940) as the "Tautophone". 
A ig the literature by Bell 
and Anderson and ong i 
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VARD S. ABRAMSON 
tion Hospital, East Orange, N. T 


and Hector Chevigny, a radio drama- 
tist who became blind as an adult. 
The writer had occasion to partici- 
pate as one of the judges of test pro- 
tocols in this development. 


The APT approaches personality 
assessment through a sense modality 
rather infrequently used in clinical 
practice“. The most popular projec- 
tive methods, the Rorschach and the 
Thematic Apperception Test, are vis- 
ual. This fact is the more remarkable 
considering that the "grandfather" 
technique of the projective test move- 
ment, Word Association, is generally 
administered orally and the responses 
are thus given to auditory stimuli. 
The response analysis of the Word As- 
sociation Test yields data concerning 
auditory misperceptions, homonyms, 
and other distortions specific to this 
sense modality. 

Hearing would appear to be more 
importagt than generally credited in 
traditional approaches to personality 
study. Misperceptions of hearing are 
at least as common as those of vision, 
and seemingly they occur more fre- 
quently in 'the general population. 
Since vision tends to provide more 
continuing cues, or reality checks, 
than does audition, it seems logical 
that an auditory technique might give 
rise to less stimulus-bound response 
and provide more opportunity for the 
expression of personalized material. It 
may be noted here that, as reality con- 
tact weakens in the psychotic, 'audi- 
tory hallucinations appear earliest 


his dissertation using the Wilmer-Husni 
,Ball-Bernardoni, and Braverman-Chevigny 
methods, is presently preparing a new man- 
ual on the latter test for the Foundation 
(personal communication, February 1962) 
* See discussion by writer on Anthony David's 
“Azaggedi” technique and reviewing audi- 
tory projective research, (Abramson, 1957) 


TABLE I — Order of Presentation of Stimuli L 


APT Spot 


І. "man, woman, baby" (1)* 
2. "Jove scene” /2) 


Comparison of an A uditory and a Visual Projective Technique 


ТАТ Card 


man, woman, young woman (2) 
man, woman (4) 


3. “mother, adolescent girl" (ЗЕ) woman, girl (7GF) 3 

f. "mother, grown daughter" (4F) old woman, adult woman (12F) 

5. "vounger man, older woman" (4M) woman, young man (GBM) 

б. “younger woman, older man" (3F) man, young woman (GGF) 

7. “younger man, older man” (5M) old man, voung тап (7BM) 

8. "old couple" (6) adult couple (10) 

9. "two young women" (7F) two voung women (GF) 
10. "two young men" (7M) man, three hands (18BM) ` d 

* descriptions in quotation marks are those of Braverman and Chevigny, N 


" numbers in parentheses refer to identifying codes of the test authors. 


and most prevalently. From the above, 
it would appear to be pertinent to in- 
vestigate the possible utility of an 
auditory perceptual technique. 


Rr 
Materials 
The Braverman-Chevigny APT is 
recorded on both sides of two 33-173 
rpm phonograph records and consists 
of four parts: 


“ARCH DESIGN 


1. A series of twenty utterances by 
a single voice, in the nature of pro- 
pounded riddles. 

2. A series of cight sound effects, 

3. A series of eleven interpersonal 
situations enacted by professional 
actors. 

4. The eleven sequences of 3. spoken 
im nonsense language employing the 
same intonation and rhythm as when 
delivered in meaningful language. 

Only part 4 of the APT was used in 
the present study since the auditory 
stimuli of this part appear compar- 
able to the TAT in ambiguity of ac- 
tivity occurring in clearly interper- 
sonal situations. Ten of the 11 sound 


spots of part 4 were matched with 
roughly comparable TAT cards in 
terms of content. We omitted APT 
sound spot 3M (young boy and 
woman) as there is no comparable 
TAT card. The APT was not con- 


structed to match the TAT, so that 
our choices are approximate but rela- 
tively comparable, as may be seen in 
Table I. Hereinafter, specific stimuli 
will be referred to by the number as- 
signed to them in this table. 


The selected APT sound spots л 
recorded. from the original phono- 
graph records? onto recording tape to* 
allow for two successive playings of 
cach sound spot, separated by а 15 
sccond pause. It was felt that two 
playings would provide a degree of ex- 
posure to the stimulus material more! 
comparable to that of the usual TAT 
administration. 


AND PROCE 


SUBJEC URE, 


Twenty-five successive, newly ad. 
mitted male schizophrenic veterans 
served as the subjects in the experi- 
ment. Selection was random as to type 
of schizophrenia. All subjects took 
both tests and therefore matching of 
groups given the two techniques was 
not required. Schizophrenics were 
selected as the subjects of this study 
because they were as available, rela- 
tively defined diagnostic group. Pro- 
ductivity of schizophrenics on the 
TAT has been found to be as rich 
and varied as that of other groups. 
Some writers, c.g., Trussell (1939), 
claim that a significant number of 
schizophrenics are more productive on 
ambiguous projective materials than 
are reality-bound normals. 

The TAT and APT were adminis. 
tered by trained examiners 
subject individually on two su 


* Writer expresses his 
Brownell, M. D., for 
and assistance. 

* Both tests to cach subject were 
by the same examiner, Wy 
appreciation to У 
Argie Rose. 
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days and in alternating sequence. 
еа А took the TAT on the first 
ay and the APT оп the second, sub- 
ect B took the APT on the first day 
ml the TAT on the second, etc. In- 
structions to the subject for the APT 
were comparable to those for the 
TAT, and were essentially those 
recommended | by Braverman and 
'Chevigny, as follows: “The ере 
ou will hear has no meaning. | There- 
ore, do not listen to words. Listen to 
conversation as a whole. Give a 
eral impression of what is going 
what led up to it, what the out- 
me will be. Make up a story. If ша 
rst story to either test did not чаще 
the requisite elements, the ha ject 
tiwas asked specific questions mos зв, 
“Who are these people?”, | һа 
druation2", "What are they ta 
the situationZ', ^W. Тө they eel 
ink about?" How dc y 
"What will the MORE, M m 
asionally, to. clarify the rp cer : 
T hero, subjects were asked to giv a 
Л PA гу. Encouragement and 
| жее for thenni: were discontinued 
specific нет d story on each test. 
BS oce rded each story in 
| The examiner s Кей Tengi et 
full im pets 'observations of be- 
pauses, and made 
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7. Presses 
8. Theme of story 
9. Omissions and perceptual 
distortions 
10. Attitudes and interests 
ll. Antecedents 


Of these, numbers 1-7 provided data 
for analysis and are discussed in our 
findings. The other categories were 
helpful to the raters in providing 
framework for their evaluations. 

Methods for scoring and rubrics for 
classification were stated as definitive- 
ly as possible. Productivity was meas- 
ured by number of words per story. 
Emotional tone and outcome ratings 
were determined in accordance with 
the TAT analysis schemata of Eron 
(10,p.58) , as given in Table II. 

The formal factors of the narration 
of the stories, following the ТАТ 
analysis method of Rosenzweig’, were 
divided into: (1) whether the individ- 
ual story was interpretive or descrip- 
tive, (2) coherence of the story, and 
(3) language usage. The latter two 
categories were classified as being 4- 
(better than average) , 0 (average) ‚ог 
— (below average). The raters were 
asked to select a single hero and to as- 
sume, where doubt occurred, that the 
hero was the person in the story most 
comparable to the age and sex 'of the 
subject. Ratings were made as to 
whether the designation of the hero 
by the subject was: (1) clear, (2) am- 
biguous, or (3) not identified. 

Some 38 needs and 46 presses were 
obtained from a thorough combing of 
Murray et al, Explorations in Person- 
ality (1938) 9. А few unlisted ones 
emerged during the analysis of our 
data. These numerous needs and 
presses were then subsumed under 7, 
and in the case of presses 8, major 
categories, following Murray's group- 
ings (pp. 80-85). The major cate- 
gories and some examples of each are 
as follows: 


* Unpublished outline, 1944. 

° Special thanks are due to Mrs. 1.. С. Сһгїз- 
Hanson who served as a judge in classifying 
needs and presses. iio 
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I. Object. rvelations—actions associ- 
ated with objects (which may pertain 
to people also) : acquisition, conserv- 
ance, order, retention, construction. 

П. Impersonal power drive—actions 
which express ambition, will-to-power, 
desire lor accomplishment and pres- 
lige: superiority, exhibition, cogniz- 
ance, exposition, achievement, infer- 
lority. 

ПІ. Status defense—actions which 
involve the defense of status or avoid- 


TABLE lI—Emotional Tone and 
Outcome Rating Scales 

A. General rating scale for emotional tone 

of stories: 

—2: Complete failure, submission to fate, 
death, murder, suicide, illicit sex with 
violence, revenge, aggressive hostility, 
severe guilt, complete hopelessness, 

: Conflict with attempt at adjustment, 
rebellion, fear, worry, departure, re- 
gret, illness, physical exhaustion, res- 
ignation toward death, loneliness. 

0: Description, lack of affect, balance of 

iti id negative feelings, routine 

ies, impersonal reflection. 

ion, desire for success and 

about outcome, compensation 


doubt 
for limited. endowment. Description 
with cheerful feeling, reunion with 
friends, contentment with world, fecl- 
ing of security. 


+2: 


Justifiably high aspiration 
satisfaction and happine 
with loved ones. 

?: Can't make up а story. 


Complete 
Reunion 


B. General rating scale for outcomes: 


—2: Complete failure, submission to fate, 
death, murder, suicide, extreme pun- 
ishment, extreme remorse. 

Some frustration, incomplete success 
in attaining goal, goal attained at 

expense of happiness, disappointment 

to friends and family, acceptance of 
unsatisfactory situations or submission 
to authority. 

0: Continuation of ordinary situation, 
balance of happy and unhappy situ- 
ations. 

: Moderate success, reunion with 
friends, recovery from temporary dis- 
ability or depression, happiness in 

success of othe 

t success, discovery, and/or hap- 
. Extreme contentment, marital 

ss, unusual good fortune, reunion 
with loved ones. 

?: Cannot give an outcome, even when 
explicitly asked for, conditional (u) 
outcomes of different emotional value. 


=l: 


ance of humiliation (complementary 
to nced for recognition and for 
achievement) : inviolacy, delendance, 
counteraction. 

IV. Interpersonal power drive 
power exerted, resisted, or yielded to: 
dominance, deference, similance, au- 
tonomy, contrarience, inducement, 


V. Sado-masochism — needs and 
presses constituting the sado-masochis 
tic dichotomy: aggression, intraggre 
sion, blamavoidance, 

VI. Znterpersonal affection — ne 
and presses having to do with a 
tion between people, seeking, 
changing, giving, or withholding 
affection, sex, lack-loss. А. 

VIL. Pleasure seeking — obtaining 
and retaining pleasure and comfor'. 
passivity, play, sentience, harmavo 
ance, danger or misfortune, 

VIII. Setting (Гог presses only): 
generally or specifically given. 

The raters were instructed to score 
needs and presses parsimoniously, at 
most 3 and prelerably not more than 
2 major needs and presses per story. 
With such a limitation, no attempt 
was made in analyzing the individual 
stories to consider which needs and 
presses were primary and which sec- 
ondary in importance, s 


FINDINGS 
Analysis of the TAT and APT 
stories revealed both similarities and 
differences which, within the small 
selected sample and the limitations of 
this study, afford a comparison of the 
two techniques. 


Overall findings reveal no signifi- 
cant differences between the tests with 
regard to: productivity; emotional 
tone; formal factors; outcome rating Е 
and identification of hero, Differences 
reached significance with regard to 
the degree of clarity of identification 


of hero and to specific types of needs tf 


and presses elicited. 

Productivity was remarkably sim. 
iar for the two techniques, For the 
entire 250 stories, the mean of the 
means and the mean of the standard 


і 
a 
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deviations of the 25 stories per stimu- 
lus were 67.0+ 41.8 for the TAT 
and 67.42- 43.7 for the APT. Thus, 
in terms of word output alone, the 
same amount of response was elicited 
by the APT as by the more establish- 
са instrument. The range of mean 
words per story Was less on the APT 
48.8 to 106.7; АРТ 60.0 to 
indicating a more consistent 
imulus value on the latter test. 

The complete ratings of Emotional 
ne are presented in Table III. It 


Taste III—Emotional Rating 
Composite Score Totals 


TAT APT 
жб 7 5 
ЕТ 37 37 
ky 96 111 
1 93 86 
F 1 

= E 10 
950 ~ 250 
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Taste IV—Outcome Rating 
Composite Score Totals 


J A F АРТ 

2 6 6 

T 34 52 

0 63 59 

=] 17. 14 
e 3 2 
undefined 10 8 
? 117 109 

250 - 25 


a bit more frequent on the TAT for 
our sample. Overall, the tests may be 
considered highly comparable so far 
as outcome ratings are concerned. 

In terms of formal factors!?, both 
tests were again responded to about 
equally well. "Description", as against 
"interpretation", characterized only 
24 TAT stories and 18 APT stories of 
the 250 collected on each technique. 
The composited ratings of "coher- 
ence" showed less-than-adequate co- 
herence on only 2 of the TAT and 13 
of the APT stories, "Language usage" 
was rated as below average only once 
on each technique. Comparability 
would appear to be established in this 
category of analysis. 

Analysis of the identification of the 
hero was made both as to whether 
identification occurred and as to its 
clarity. The results are given in Table 
V. An equal number of heroes were 
identified on the two techniques. 
However, chi square reveals a signifi- 
cantly greater degree of clarity of 
identification on the TAT (P<.001). 
As will be seen from inspection of 
Table I, this was not due to unequal 
availability of identifiable persons in 
the two techniques. Perhaps the 
sharper delineation afforded by vis- 
ually presented persons more constant- 
ly observed during the response 
period made for greater clarity of 
identifications on the TAT. 

Needs and presses were ratable in 
most stories whether or not the hero 
was singular or was multiple and 
ambiguous. Using parsimonious scor- 
ing of these two components of story 


Writer expresses appreciation to Mrs. Na- 
omi Siefert for assistance with tabulations. 


Taste V—Clarity of Identification of the "Hero" 


D CE AP 
Not Not 
Srimulus Clear Ambiguous Identified Clear Ambiguous Identified 

| 10 4 10 13 2 
2 8 » 7 17 1 
3 1 2 16 bi 1 

! j 4 15 10 
5 I 12 2 
6 14 х 3 
7 2 8 15 2 
х 14 " z 
y 2 13 10 = 
10 11 12 2 
Lotal 17 119 114 17 


= 964 df = 2 p<.001 
themas, a total ol 356 needs and 532 
presses were clicited Irom the APT 
stories as against 330 needs and 297 
presses from the TAT stories. The 
APT was thus суеп more productive 
of the core projective factors, cx- 
presscd drives and projected stresses, 
than was the TAT. Table VI presents 
the total number of needs and presses 
elicited per category by cach tech- 
nique, plus the probability of the dil- 
ferences between the (two tests per 
category having occurred by chance. 
The calculations of the significances 
of the differences between the two 
tests for cach of the major need and 
press categories were made by 2 x 2 
chi square analysis at or near the 
median points of the distributions of 
the two tests combined for each cate- 
gory. Correction was made for con- 
tinuity of the distributions, The TAT 
was considered to present the expect- 
ed frequencies, as the senior tech- 
nique, against which the APT was 
compared. 

Inspection of Table VI indicates 


‘Taste VI— Total Numbers of Needs and Presses Given by the 25 Subjects 
and Probabilities of the Differences Occurring by Chance 


No. of Needs 


Category ТАТ АРТ x2 

I 15 12 1.38 

11 72 114 2.24 

HI 9 10 38 

IV 56 79 2.06 

V 37 35 - 

VI 95; 85 2.0 

VIT 46 21 41.8 
уш 


Total 


Comparison of an Auditory and a Visual Projective Technique 


P 
23 
15 
55 
16 
499 
16 
.03 


that both techniques elicit more need 
and presses involving power drive 
(categories II and IV), aggression 
(category V), affection (VI), and * 
pleasure-secking (VII) than they do 
needs and presses involving object re- 
lations (I) or defense of status (II). 
There are some interesting differ- 
ences, however, between the relative 
amounts of specific needs and presses 
categories brought forth by the two 
techniques. The APT elicited more 
stories involving power drives (citte- 
gorics II and IV). The VAT clicited 
more stories involving pleasure-seck- 
ing and retaining (category VID, af- 
fection (category VI), and focus on 
setting (category VIII) . Most of these 
cited differences are at or near signifi- 
cance. 

Another interesting finding is that 
the two techniques are more compar- 
able in needs elicited than they are in 
presses elicited. The null hypothesis 
of no differences between the two 
tests may be accepted for 6 of the 7 
need categorics, whereas on presses, 


No. of Presses 


АРТ 
8 
БИ] 


TAT 
6 
47 
5 
54 
26 
106 
29 
24 
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significant differences occur in half of 
the 8 categories. The significant dif- 
ferences in press categories II, IV and 

AI are accompanied by strong, al- 

though not significant, trends in the 

same direction for the equivalent 
‘ed categories. 

\ не the ten sound spots of the 
APT proved to be more consistent in 
terms of capacity to elicit needs апа 
presses than did the ТАТ cards!!, 
This finding parallels the. earlier re- 

е sult under productivity that the APT 
has а more consistent stimulus value. 
A final analysis of the data con- 
| {һе output of needs and 

%7 presses in terms of responses by in- 

no dividual subjects. Mii eg ар 

“tween the two techniques e n 1 
a to be mainly positive rw ow for 
‚ @ prediction (See Table VII). 


9 
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* "Тави VI -Intrassubject Correlations 
m An of Needs and Presses T 
Between T A T and AT 


Seeds Presses 
Sirep — n 
Hi AG 27 
111 6 
N 04 
М 29 
( " 11 
ли = 23 
уш 
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this particular auditory projective 
technique elicits as useful personality 
data as does the more established 
visual method. The focus then, in this 
study, is on clinical utility. We were 
not interested in what responses are 
unique to each sense modality per se, 
but rather in whether comparable 
personality data can be elicited from 
à projective technique using the one 
modality as from one using the other. 
In assessing the Braverman-Chevigny 
Auditory Projective Test, one specific 
practical outcome might be such 
equivalence to the Thematic Apper- 
ception Test as would allow the 
former to be substituted for the latter 
in situations where the latter could 
not be administered, as for example 
with the blind or the visually handi- 
capped. If the two techniques, Audi- 
tory Projective Technique and The- 
matic Apperception Test, do not give 
equivalent data, the findings would 
at least suggest what corrections need 
be applied in assessing APT clinical 
test results. Further, it may be that 
the APT taps some area of personal- 
ity functioning sufficiently more so as 
to provide more analyzable data in 
such specific aspects. 

The structural components of the 
two techniques gave remarkably sim- 
Паг results. The subjects were as 
much involved in relating stories to 
the APT as they were on the TAT, as 
judged by: sheer production of words, 
quality of language usage and of co- 
herence, numbers of stories having in- 
terpretive projection of content 
rather than mere description, emo- 
tional tone of the stories, and conclu- 
siveness of the outcomes given, 

It was hypothesized above that the 
auditory technique, comparable to the 
more typical discontinuity of auditory 
stimuli in general, might give less 
stimulus-bound responses, and in turn 
more personalized. ones. From our 
findings, we cannot say that more per- 
sonalized responses were obtained. 
Both techniques were equivalent in 
providing | analyzable needs and 
presses in terms of the parsimoniously 
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set criterion of one or two major 
needs and one or two major presses 
per story. The differences in the type 
of projected personality needs, presses, 
and themas appear more attributable 
to the particular nature of the stimuli 
of these two particular techniques. To 
provide an adequate stimulus, the 
auditory technique gave dramatized 
enactments of interpersonal e 
changes. The two techniques were 
equally capable of cliciting identifica- 
tions with selected heroes, but the 

T was significantly more capable 
o providing unambiguous hero iden- 
tifications. It would appear that the 
dramatized enactment of the APT 
and the shorter time given for attend- 
ing to the stimuli (thereby decreasing 
opportunity to scek out and delineate 
a focal identification) were factors in 
this result. Similarly, the differences 
between the two techniques were 
greater on the presses than they were 
on the needs, which as the greater 
ambiguity of identification on the 
APT presents an impression of greater 
attention to “ground” than to “figure” 
on the auditory test. The interper- 
sonal focus heightened in these vari- 
ous ways on the APT may account for 
the significantly greater production of 
interpersonal and impersonal power 
drive themas on the APT. The APT 
thus appears to furnish more data on 
the person "in situ", the personality 
in relationship to the family and en- 
vironmental "surround", data in an 
area receiving increasing attention in 
therapeutic practice as evidenced by 
the growth of group psychotherapy, 
marriage counseling, family therapy, 
ete. 


The population used in this study 
was a group of schizophrenic patients. 
Schizophrenics are notably rigid in 
the maintenance of their defenses and 
may be more consistent thereby in 
their responses regardless of the sense 
modality through which projective 
material is sought. Both techniques 
elicited large amounts of affectional 
nceds and presses which may again be 
a function of the particularly strident 


affectional need of the schizophrenic. 
The TAT in this population elicited 
significantly more pleasure seeking 
and sedentary, comfortable, passive 
types of themas than did the APT. 
The TAT stimuli do not provide 
dramatic enactment and in turn re- 
quire the subject to provide it, Thus, 
the difference may be, at least in part, 
a function of the type of subjects used. 
The structural equivalence of the two 
projective techniques in this study, 
their similarity in providing figures 
for identification through which the 
subject projects personal content, and 
the equivalence of the two techniques 
in overall amounts of needs and 
presses elicited, all suggest that this 
auditory projective technique is-suf- 
ficiently worthwhile as to merit fur- 
ther study with other types of popu- 
lation, normal and psychopatholog- 
ical, toward the development of nor- 
mative data. 

From a research. standpoint fur- 
ther studies might be conducted in 
which, on the one hand, the visual 
stimuli are discontinued prior to the 
subjects! responding (as they do on 
the APT) and conversely that visual 
stimuli be presented in a sequence of 
cards (akin to the Four Picture Test) 
to provide stimuli enacted over a time 
sequence, on the other hand. The two 
tests, as presently constituted, and/or 
with modifications of administration 
as just suggested [or research pur- 
poses, could find utility in clinical- 
experimental studies of auditory and 
visual hallucinations in patients mani- 
festing either and both. Studies of 
lesser perceptual distortions as occur 
in the general population are poten- 
tial uses of the APT and of compar- 
able auditory projective materials 
such as systematically varied, clear, or 
ambiguous sound effects. In both the 
visual and auditory projective tests 
fields, there appears to be much room 
for study of the components en 
into the projective process. 
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the Braverman-Chevigny APT, was 
systematically compared with the 
"Thematic Apperception Test in a 
schizophrenic population, Both tests 
consisted of ten stimuli roughly 
matched as to content. The two tests 
were individually administered on 
successive days. Each subject served as 
his own control, the two tests given in 
alternition from one subject to the 


next. 

The APT proved to be fully as 
productive as the TAT in this popu. 
lation, in story length, in ompi рт 
structural characteristics, in 1 enti zb 
tions of hero figures, and in scora › е 
needs and presses. The APT PE 
duced more themas of imper sonal and 
interpersonal power drives, ше AT 
more themas of ate i g ana 
retaining and of affectior w 
бийин ы, and fie ане of the 
Wear doses o the particular 
i lation used. The Braver- 
рапс) ae m ; APT appears to be of 
тай pc pir аттап further 
pum investigation and clinical ap- 
rese: 1 
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Personality Concomitants of Autonomic Balance, I: 
Rorschach Measures! ? 


CHARLES W. ACKER 
Veterans Administration Center, Los Angeles 


INTRODUCTION 


The essential problem undertaken 
in this study was to determine to what 
extent certain personality variables as 
detected by the Rorschach method arc 
related to measures of autonomic 
balance. 


“Autonomic balance” refers to an 
estimated factor score (A) which re- 
flects the relative apparent dominance 
of either the sympathetic or para- 
sympathetic branches of the autono- 
mic nervous system. The development 
and standardization of this measure is 
described in a monograph by Wenger 
(1918). Briefly, it is derived by com- 
bining weighted standard scores of 
seven resting measurements: heart 
rate, diastolic blood pressure, salivary 
output, palmar skin resistance, skin 
resistance change from straining to 
reclining, volar skin resistance and 
sublingual temperature. Low scores 
indicate apparent dominance of the 
sympathetic system while high scores 
indicate apparent parasympathetic 
dominance. 


In previous studies, A has been re- 
lated to manifest anxiety (Parker, 
1954) behavior ratings (Wenger, 
1947) and psychiatric diagnosis (Gun- 
derson 1953; Holt, 1956; Rothman, 
1961; Sherry, 1959; Wenger, 1948) 
with low scores being associated with 
anxiety and behavioral pathology. 


SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURES 


The first step of this study was to 
determine, in a pilot group, what dif- 


? Based on a dissertation submitted in partial 
satisfaction of the requirements for the 
Ph.D. degree, UCLA, January, 1961. 

2A slightly different version of this paper 
was read at the Western Psychological As- 
sociation Convention in San Francisco, 
April, 1962. 


ferences exist in. Rorschach behavior 
between. persons who show apparent 
sympathetic dominance and those 
who show apparent parasympathetic 
dominance, The second step of the 
study was to cross-validate these find- 
ings on a separate experimental group 
which represented a wide range of 
differences in autonomic balance. 
Subjects 

The subjects for both the pilot and 
experimental groups were male uni- 
versity students. The age range was 
17 to 30 years of age; both the modal 
and median age was 19. One half of 
the pilot group of 26 subjects was 
composed of persons who showed ex- 
treme sympathetic imbalance (low A) 
and the other half extreme parasym- 
pathetic imbalance (high A). 

The experimental group of 41 sub- 
jects had approximately а normal dis- 
tribution (the range of А scores be- 
ing 55.1 to 98.5, with a mean of 73.1 
and an SD of 9.5) . 


Procedure 


Both pilot and experimental sub- 
jects were seen on two separate occa- 
sions, first for autonomic measure- 
ments, and second for Rorschach test- 
ing. Subjects in the pilot group were 
seen for Rorschach testing within one 
to three months following the time at 
which their A scores were obtained. 
Experimental subjects were seen for 
Rorschach testing within two weeks 
following autonomic testing. Standard 
procedures were observed for both 
kinds of testing. 


Tue PILOT Stupy 


The 26 Rorschach records of the 
pilot study were subjected to 
alysis involving attem 
ences between the 


an an- 
pts to find differ- 
13 subjects with the 
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ә = 2 — 
highest À scores and the 13 subjects 
with the lowest А scores in terms of 
both conventional Rorschach 


scores 
and special scoring methods devised 
especially for this study. 


Re xantitative Values 
“Only three of the standard Ror- 
schach scores appeared to differentiate 
high and low A individuals, and these 
were of a quantitative nature. These 
included the total number of re- 
sponses spontaneously given by the 
subject during the performance prop- 
er (R), the average time taken by the 
subject in giving cach response (1 / R), 
and a weighted proportion of popular 
responses to the total number of re- 
“sponses given, up to a limit of 35 
(P’/R735) . High yalues in these vari- 
associated with low A 


ables were socia low А 
scores, A combination of these scores 
yielded a rho of —.68 with A for the 


pilot group. | 
Shading Use and Aversion | 
Of the formal Rorschach pup Бу 
“shading responses seemed to d В gd 
tiate the high A (parasympat irio 
from low А (sympathetic) member 
of the pilot group, but the unc сп ing 
relationship was not a linear one. = 
x individuals appeared to give either 
A n e amount of shading responses 


Ps s re or more) or very few (two 


A en , while high А subjects were 
бл kely to give a moderate num- 
There also seemed 
be differences in quality in the 
1 responses. The A "highs 
tly gave responses sug- 
diate tactual experi- 
soft like fur or fabric, 

^ rough, or some- 

i ard and ro or : 

nething һа l nu i 
“ihin wet and slimy) ; а a UM 
с more ау ast io li iiis 
were stive of an effort to =. *- 
i cam n from direct tactua оет 
e s responses suggestive ub 

M or X-rays an - 
ds in vista . 
maps, landscapes, scenes 
perspective) - If the 


“lows” used shad- 

4 xtrem 
ing extensively, they showed extreme 
sensitivity tO 1t 


by making extrancous 
remarks about 


nore li 
ber (three to буе). 
to bt 
shading 
more frequen 
gestive of imme 
ence (something 
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Furthermore, low A subjects seemed 
to engage more frequently in "shad- 
ing denial", one of Klopfer's signs of 
"subjective disturbance to shading", 
(Klopfer, 1954, 1956), ie, a response 
suggestive of the use of shading with- 
out admitting its use. On the other 
hand, the “highs” more frequently 
Save shading responses involving a 
diffused material such as clouds or 
smoke. 
These considerations were incor- 
TABLE I—Categories of the Shading 
Use and Aversion Scoring Schedule 
Weighted Categories 
2с Comment on shading or a response 
bordering on a comment 
за Dysphoric associations to shading in 
à comment or responsc 
lv Visually experienced surfaces or in- 
direct representation of a textured 
surface 
If Fine details 
veins, etc.) 


(bas-relief, filigree, 
Unweighted Categories 
Tactual Responses 
st Soft, tactually experienced material 
wt Wet and/or cold tactually experi- 
enced material 
ht Hard tactually experienced mate- 
rial 
Non-Tactual Responses 
dm Diffused material 
etc.) 
me Motion effect (blur, lines of force) 
as Abortive sublimation (shading used 
for bright colors) 


(smoke, mist, 


Shading Denial 
sd Shading denial (any of the above 
categories, but use of shading not 
admitted) 


Derivation of the Shading Use 
and Aversion Score 
Total SUA score = SSR +U+4D 


SSR = A score reflecting the number of 
shading responses (any of those 
listed above) with a score of 0 for 
four responses and higher scores 
for either very many or very few or 
no shading responses, 
Sum of weighted responses 
Weighted Categories, above) 
A score reflecting the number of 
shading denial responses with ex. 
па weighting given for res 
onses 
on Card IV and VI and for pe in- 


creasing incidence of shadin 
denial. : 


(see 
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porated into a "Shading Use and 
Aversion" scoring schedule, an ab- 
breviated version of which is shown 
in Table 1. The final Shading Use 
and Aversion score reflected the type 
of shading responses, plus the fre- 
quency of shading responses, plus the 


incidence of shading denial. Correla- 
tion of Shading Use and Aversion and 
A in the pilot group yielded a rho of 
— .95, significant at the .05 level. 
Content and Organization 

"There seemed to be subtle but im- 


TABLE II—Categories of the Content and Organization (C&O) 
Scoring Schedule 


INCIDENCE 
(Total®) 
GENERAL SCORES (АП Cards) Low High 
Organization A A 
oa** Cracks in reality testing (2 or less per record) 10 5 
—ob** Cracks in reality testing (3 or more per record) 0 3 
2oc Hypercriticalness 37 11 
20d Evasive blot description à 15 1 
Dysphoria: Distress, Threat, and Hostility 
4da Mutilation and deterioration—living creatures 22 14 
2Qdb Deterioration and malformation—inanimate object 15 9 
2dc Helplessness: Falling, sinking, involuntary attachment 10 11 
3de Sorrow, grief, anguish, fear 7 2 
9df Symbolic or vague representation of something threating or evil 5 1 
—2dg Sinister face or eyes : 13 5 
ldh Semi-controlled and impersonal hostility; mutual antagonism 34 38 
Sexuality 
4sa Unpleasant or hesitant sex responses 10 5 
—3sb Pleasurable sex responses 1 9 
SPECIAL SCORES 
Card I: Organization 
?Io Organized Whole (W) response, three figures 
Card II: Hostility and Aggression: Blood Responses M 
5Па Non-violent changed to violent 8 2 
411b Late bleeding response 4 0 
—41с Early bleeding response 2 3 
Card II: Hostility and Aggression Blood Responses 
—2па Blood stains 3 3 
2Пе Denial of hostility 3 4 
1,2, 311p Productivity: Number of responses on Card II: 
4-5, 1p; 6-7, 2p; 8 or more, 3p 8 3 
Card II and III: Color Disturbance 
3Ca Strong objection or depreciation of color 5 0 
2Cb Mild depreciation of color "n 0 
2Cd Symbolic representation of unpleasant emotion 3 1 
Card III: Sexuality 
21115 Confusion of sexual identity 4 3 
Card V: Organization 
1Vo Organized W, two or three figures 9 11 
Card VI: Organization 
2VIo Organized W, reflection scene 4 2 
Card IX: Aggression 
—1 IXa Eruption (volcano, atomic bomb, fountain) 3 8 
Card X: Productivity 
2,3Xp Number of responses: 7-8, 2p; 9 or more, 3p 6 
L-3 SCORES (Cards VIII, IX and X) 2 
4La Enumeration, then organization into a global response 7 
—8Lb Overall impression given first, animated global fantasy 1 1 
—3Le Full-face view of creature 9 
—2Ld Raw flesh anatomy 5 9 
4Le Color disturbance А 8 
8 


*Pilot and Experimental Groups Combined. 


**Numerical weighting varies with frequency in record, 
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portant. differences between the Ror- 
schach records of the low and high А 
subjécts which appeared in the qual- 
ity of the content and in the manner 
and sequence in which it was given, 

.and in the organization of the blot 

` material. 

\ These signs were listed and elabo- 
rated, with others like. them, in a 
scoring schedule called "Content and 
Organization". A list of Content and 
Organization signs appears in Table 
II. Differential weightings were given 
to the signs according to the extent to 
which they seemed to be suggestive of 

' conflict and defensiveness and also 
“ according to the frequency with which 
„а given sign occurred among „Че 
"Flows" as opposed to the "highs". A 
'positive sign was assigned to those 

- ,responses which seemed characteristic 
Sof the low A subjects and a negative 
sign was assigned to those йе онш 
` which seemed characteristic of ЗДА 
subjects. А highly significant ieri n 

ition between A and Content and Or- 

ganization scores for ie pues group 
was obtained (rho = —-/ ). 


Thé Experimental Hypothesis 

‘the Rorschach variables de- 
he tables of scores and scor- 
hedules just described, it was 
esiz& that the findings of the 
чау woud be successfully cross- 
ей in tlk experimental study; 
ically, that significant negative 
relations between scores of auto- 
.nomic balance (A) and Quantitative 


`~ Values, Shading Use and Aversion, 


Р па Content and Organization would 
ar 


be obtained. 
" 


Ц RELIABILITY STUDY 

ability study con- 
Use and Aversion 
rganization sched- 
Table III. These 
at with sufficient 
schedules could 
petent trained 


% 


Results of a reli 
cerning the Shading 
w and Content and O 
ules are shown 1n 
results indicated th 
training, these scoring 

* "be used reliably by com 
clinicians. 
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TABLE I1]—Reliability Study 
Coefficient of Concordance (W) 
and two trained raters for: 
Shading Use and Aversion 
(12 records) 
Content and Organization 
(12 records) . ———— 9 «98 
Rescoring reliability (Pearson r) 
obtained by E with three-month 
interval between scorings 
Shading Use and 
(41 records) .. i 
Content and Organization 
(11 records) 


among E 


sion 


90 س 


RESULTS OF THE EXPERIMENTAL STUDY 

The coefficients of correlation of A 
with the Rorschach variables are pre- 
sented in Table IV. Of the Rorschach 
scores, Quantitative Values, Shading 
Use and Aversion, and Content and 
Organization, only the last two were 
found to be significantly correlated 
with А in the predicted direction. In- 
tercorrelations and a regression equa- 
tion for predicting А scores from two 
Rorschach scores are also shown in 
this table. The multiple correlation 
coefficient obtained, based on this re- 
gression equation, was .50, which is 
significant at the .01 level. 


Discussion 
The Experimental Method 


These results are regarded as con- 
firming the assumption that meaning- 
ful relationships exist between meas- 
ures of autonomic balance and meas- 
ures of personality obtained through 
the Rorschach. The particular mean- 
ing of the findings depends upon the 
interpretations one is willing to accept 
regarding these variables, 


The Shading Use and Aversion Score 

The Shading Use and Aversion 
score is assumed to reflect amount of 
ambivalence with regard to using 
shading — either aversion or over-in. 
volvement on one hand and ease and 
acceptance on the other. The inter- 
pretation offered for a high Shading 
Use and Aversion score is that though 
it may denote anxiety, its main mean- 
ing is ambivalance with respect to af- 
fectional needs and also some kind of 
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TABLE IV—Correlation of Rorschach Variables with Autonomic Balance 
(N = FB 


Correlation with A 


Rorschach Variable 


(Pearson r) 


Significance Level 


Intercorrelations of Variables 


SOA 


Quan 

SUA 

C&O 
A = 
SUA 

Regression Equation: 

XAT = — 289% «4 — 369K 40 

XA! = —.638X 44-5 AT (Kean 20) + 914 


Tia = 50 


defensive or coping effort in dealing 
with affectional anxiety. 

In a study with children, Wenger 
(1947) found in effect that low A 
children were socially apprehensive, 
while high A children were socially 
indifferent. The findings of the pres- 
ent study seem to be largely consistent 
with those of Wenger, if it is assumed 
that a high Shading Use and Aversion 
score represents effort at coping with 
one's feelings and anxieties in the 
social sphere, and low Shading Use 
and Aversion represents lack of effort 
in this respect. 


The Content and Organization Score 


, Although no rigorous attempt at 
item analysis is made in this study, 
some information concerning the rela- 
tive frequencies of the Content and 
Organization scores among high and 
low A subjects may be instructive. In 
Table II, under the column headed 
"Incidence", the frequency with which 
each of the scoring categories occurred 
in the high and low À subjects for the 
67 subjects of the Pilot and Experi- 
mental groups combined is given. 
Scanning of these data will show that 
the frequencies associated with any 
given item usually are not very large, 
and that only particular items tend 
to differentiate strongly between the 
criterion groups, but there is a general 
tendency for scores with a positive 
sign to occur more frequently among 
low A subjects and negatively signed 


(Standard Score. Form) 
(Raw Score Form) 


scores among high A subjects. 

In Table V, descriptions ol Ror- * 
schach behavior based on articular 
items or combinations of items selected 
because they seem to differentiate the 
20 subjects with the highest А scores 
from the 20 subjects with the lowest 
A scores in the experimental group 
are presented. The interpretive de- 
scriptions of Table V do not represent 
any single, simple psychological func- , 
tion or dimension, and thc frequency 
of апу particular item may not, in a 
statistical sense, significantly discrimi- 
nate individuals in terms of their au- 
tonomic scores. But the purpose here 
is to attempt to show the general dif- 
ferences between high and low A in- 
dividuals which account for the signi- 
ficant correlation between Content 
and Organization and A scores. These 
differences suggest the following com- 
ments. Those persons who score high 
on the Content and Organization 
scale show evidence of effort to organ- 
ize, modify or screen their fantasies 
and other associations to the blot ma- 
terial so that their records are realistic, 
socially acceptable, and acceptable to 
themselves. In short, there is an at- 
tempt to maintain an acceptable fa- 
cade, a good persona. By contrast, 
those who score low on the Content 
and Organization scale seem to be in- 
dividuals who "don't give a damn" 
about controlling their unconscious 
processes, nor about making their per- 
ceptions conform to particular stand- 
ards of acceptability. 
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TasLE V—Constellations of Rorschach Behavior Differentially Associated with 
Autonomic Balance, Based on Content and Organization Scoring Schedule 
Item Frequencies (Experimental Group only). 


More frequently associa ed with low 
A (apparent sympathetic dominance) 


More frequently associated with high 
А (apparent parasympathetic domi- 


nance) 
Description Freq. Score Freq. Description 
n roaci < 9 А accepti г even. “s ” 
A deliberate, critical approach 30 2oc 9 An accepting, or even sloppy 
to the blots, with care to spec- approach to the blots with an 
if n what ways the blot ma- absence of criticism concerning 
1 ıl docs not ‘conform to the blot-concept match. 
concept attributed to it. 
ivi ards р 5 -3II 3 Less productivity on Cards II 
fe ivity on Cards П and 6 1-3 P П у 
аш * 4 1, 2Хр 2 and X. 
An inhibited or deliberate fan- 5 Ча 1 Impressionistic associations to 
tasy process shown by enu- 1 —S$Lb 5 the blots in which the fantasy 
mj ido then attempts at idea is expressed first and de- 
integration of the blot mate- tails are added as they contri- 
au ia bute to the fantasy idea, other 
els details being ignored. 
3 i 'sonz repre- 5 3de 2 Infantile projection of threat 
5 lic, impersonal repre 5 3 2 J 
үлү of ient; anxiety, or 21р 1 or perhaps а tendency toward 
e 3 m and/or intellectualiza- 1 2Ce 0 more direct confrontation in in- 
rier symbolization of 3 —3Lc 5 terpersonal relationships 
lor a S) E "ste i -face 
threat and anxiety. gested in full-faced 
а à creatures seen in the blots, 
5 KITA re ^i 5 "d 71 itive 
" T T 5 5Па 4 More acceptance of primitive 
‘fective efforts at control М [ 
ие ИШ aggression, €g- 2 411b 0 impulses suggested in the fre- 
o hos y sponse late in In- 2 —2Ld 5 quency of “raw flesh” anatomy 
Jlecding res 5 S LAM una: = 
ai А following benign con- responses. 
Lu NN i adios 2 3Ca 0 Absence of color depreciation, 
Depreciation of с e 5 2Cb 0 


Psychological Strain 
As the foregoing discussion suggests 
Shading Use and Aversion and Con- 
tent and Organization refer to a par- 
ticular kind of effort directed toward 
controlling affectional anxiety and 
maintaining a good persona. For pur- 
oses of this discussion, this effort is 
labelled as ‘psychological straini 
(PS). High amounts of psycho. ppal 
strain are associated X apparent 
sympathetic sommare., ai me 
thetical factor of Psycho opic e 
is similar to Klopfer s Sans hart 
defensiveness” (Klopfer, 1957 
a Klopf “ nsiveness 
` Hms RE ud the original inden 
Éves lor this study, and in à sense the Pey- 
sychological ie onc e is based upon 
eralations ot subentire aln 
calor and см десе. above and 


bevond this. Most of the specified clues of 


is not proposed as an index as to how 
extensive a person's defenses are, but 
rather it refers to effort or activity to 
compensate for instability or ineffec- 
tiveness of defenses and other ego 
functions. People whose defenses and 
coping abilities are so strong or effec- 
tive that nothing disturbs them would 
be low in Psychological Strain. How- 
ever, persons who “go all to pieces" in 
the [ace of emotional crisis, and re- 
gain their composure immediately 
afterwards (Klopfer's "floating island" 


“subjective disturbance to shading” were 
incorporated іп the Shading Use and 
Aversion scale, and most of the specified 
clues of "subjective disturbance to color" 
were incorporated in the Content and Or- 
ganization scale. However, Psychological 
Strain is obtained by a method of summing 
weighted signs in an explicit, rather rigid 
fashion, while ego defensiveness depends 
entirely upon implicit judgments, with a 
few examples of cues given in the scale, 
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ego, 1954, 1956) would also be low in 
Psychological Strain, since they extend 
little effort to compensate for defen- 
sive instability. The person who is 
high in Psychological Strain would be 
one who is constantly prepared lor 
emergency activity because his ego 
defenses are slipping. In the extreme, 
Psychological Strain represents a 
struggle to "keep a hold on reality,” 
and would be expected to be morc 
prevalent in certain pathological 
groups. Various investigators have 
shown that neurotic, carly schizophre- 
nics, catatonic schizophrenic, agitated 
depressive and operational latigue 
groups all have low mean А scores 
(Gunderson, 1953; Rothman, 1961; 
Sherry, 1959; Wenger, 1948) . In mod- 
erate degree, Psychological Strain 
would be manifested in efforts to con- 
trol one’s impulses in deference to 
others and the avoidance of disap- 
proval, and so is a by-product of civili- 
zation. 

It is possible that Psychological 
Strain, concomitant with increased 
sympathetic activity, is associated with 
increased susceptibility to, or the rate 
of development of, such disease pro- 
cesses as cancer, diabetes, or tubercu- 
losis (Clemens, 1954; Fink, 1960; 
Markwell, 1955) . Bovard (1958, 1959) 
suggests that sympathetic dominance 
may be induced by early experience 
and in turn be related to catabolic 
processes associated with stress and 
disease. 

SUMMARY 

The Rorschach records of 13 college 
student males who had A scores ге- 
flecting apparent sympathetic domi- 
nance were compared with records ol 
13 college student males showing ap- 
parent parasympathetic dominance. A 
set of quantitative values and two 
specially designed scoring schedules 
were found to discriminate between 
these two criterion groups. When ap- 
plied to an experimental group of 41 
college males, only the two scoring 
schedules Were successfully cross-vali- 
dated. High scores on the Shading and 


Use and Aversion scoring schedule 
(associated with apparent sympathetic 
dominance) were interpreted as indi- 
cating ambivalence with respect to ac- 
cepting alfectional needs. High scores 
on the Content and Organization 
scoring schedule (also assoc ued with 
sympathetic imbalance) меге inter- 
preted as investment. in controlling 
productions of the unconscious and 
in maintaining a good persona. It was 
proposed that a hypothetical factor 
called “psychological strain was com- 
mon to both these scoring schedules 
and that it reflected effort compensi- 
tory for unstable or weakening ego 
defenses concomitant with chronic 
emergency activation ol the sympa- 
thetic nervous system. 
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Personality Concomitants of Autonomic Balance, Il: 
Inventory Measures 
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INTRODUCTION 


There have been attempts to relate 
various indices of autonomic func- 
tioning to measures of manifest anx- 
iety, but without clear-cut results. 
Mandler and Kremen (1958), for in- 
stance, found no relationship between 
an index of “Total Autonomic Activ- 
ity" (based on galvanic skin response, 
electrocardiograph, respiration rate, 
face temperature, and blood volume) 
and the Taylor Manifest Anxiety 
Scale. McDonell and Carpenter 
(1960), reported a curvilinear rela- 
tionship between skin conductance 
and the Mandler-Sarason General 
Anxiety Scale. In an unpublished dis- 
sertation, Parker (1954) found no re- 
lationship between the Taylor scale 
alone and autonomic balance (А, see 
Wenger 1948) , but when persons who 
were extremely low on both the Tay- 
lor Manifest Anxiety Scale and the 
Freeman Manifest Anxiety Scale were 
compared with persons with extreme- 
ly high scores on both scales, signifi- 
cant differences in terms of autono- 
mic balance were found. 


The purpose of the present study 
was to make another attempt to de- 
termine the relationship between au- 
tonomic balance (A) and manifest 
anxiety, together with certain other 
inventory measures which might indi- 
cate the sorts of ego controls or sympto- 
matology which are associated with 
the anxiety. A partial comparison 
could also be made between these 
findings and the findings of the pre- 
saa с 4 п the: теи ORIS of A 
ridi specialized Rorschach 

SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURES 


Of a group of 96 male college stu- 


dents who received Wenger's (1948) 
standard autonomic balance (A) Бас 
tery of physiological tests. (heart rate, 
diastolic blood pressure, palmar con- 
ductance, log conductance change, 
volar conductance, sublingual tem- 
perature and salivary output), vary- 
ing numbers of subjects responded to 
three different. psychological proced- 
ures. Forty-five of these subjects re- 
sponded to an “ego control” уез 
tory, compiled by Nakamura (1960) , 
containing the "Taylor Manifest Anx- 
iety Scale, the K scale from the 
MMPI, and [our scales derived by 
Block! from the California Personal- 
ity Inventory called Neurotic Over- 
Control, (NOC), Neurotic Under- 
Control, (МОС), Psychoncurosts, 
(Pn), and Appropriate Over Control, 
(OCA). Sixtysix subjects received 
the Freeman Manifest Anxicty Scale, 
(MA) and Psychosomatic symptoma- 
tology scale, (PS). Sixty-seven sub- 
jects gave Rorschach records scored 
for Shading Use and Aversion (SUA) 
and Content and Organization 
(C&O) but of these subject, only the 
scores of the 41 who comprised the 
Experimental group in the preceding 
study were correlated with A [or pur- 
poses of consideration here. The num- 
ber of subjects common to the various 
combinations of tests is indicated in 
Table I, 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
The resulting correlation соећ- 
ients of scores are shown in Table 1. 
The intercorrelations of Neurotic 
Over-Control, Neurotic Under-Con- 


trol, Psychoneurosis, Appropriate; 


Over-Control, Taylor Manifest Anx- 
iety Scale, and К are generally com- 


"Dr. Jack Block, Department of Psychology, 
University of California, Berkeley, 


d) 
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some Taste I-Numbers of Subjects for 
ai Various Groups of 


Bivariate Correlations 


Ego Control Ror- 

schach 

SUA, 

C&O) 
М A (Autonomic 41 

Balance) 

Ego Control 28 19 
Inventory А 


Freeman 
Scales 
arable in sign and magnitude with 
eem found » Nakamura (1960) for 
male college student and business 
C personnel groups, The interpretive 
significance of these scales is discussed 
elsewhere by Nakamura (1960). Suf- 
fice it to say here that Neurotic Over- 
Control and Neurotic Under-Control 
are usually found to be independent 
contributors to the variance in Taylor 
Manifest Anxiety Scale. The present 
findings indicate that ie are also 
relatively uncorrelated in this group, 
but only Neurotic Under X ers is 
correlated with the Taylor Mani est 
Anxiety Scale. The Freeman Mani- 
fest Anxiety scale is based on items 
whose intent is disguised by instruc- 
tions to the respondent to character- 
ize not himself, but people in general 
=" (Freeman, 1953) . The Freeman Mani- 
fest Anxiety Scale is significantly cor- 
related with the Taylor Manifest 
Anxiety Scale, but may be somewhat 
more closely related to Neurotic Un- 
der-Control, which scale reflects rest- 
lessness, emotional expressiveness, im- 


TABLE II—Intercorrelations of A 
NOC NUC Pn OCA TAS 
А 06 —02 —21 —.06 02 
maus M ne g qu 16, 
NUG 52* —.86* 58 
NUC —.59* 65% 
oc —.61* 
ОСА a 
TAS 
K 
д4мА 1 7 a0 
PS =" 
^ SUA 


Od" E cx 
*Significance level .05 or les : rs 
ote: Coefficients are Pearso: 


21 
pulsiveness and overt behavioral in- 
dications of anxiety. It is inversely 
related to K and Appropriate Over- 
Control, which may generally be in- 
terpreted as suppressor scales reflect- 
ing efforts in taking the test to give 
the best possible impression, and the 
failure to disclose socially disap- 
proved acts. The Psychosomatic symp- 
tomatology scale gives a score based 
on the number of items checked ina 
list of psychosomatic symptoms; it 
does not appear to be related to any 
of the other inventory scales. 

With regard to the Rorschach 
scores, Shading Use and Aversion is 
not correlated to a statistically signifi- 
cant degree with any of the inven tory 
measures, although its inverse rela- 
tionship with K approaches signifi- 
cance, failing because of the small 
number of observations here, Content 
and Organization is significantly cor- 
related only with Psychosomatic symp- 
tomatology, і.е., disclosure of psycho- 
somatic symptoms, but not, apparent- 
ly, to any other inventory measure, 


Concerning the relationship of the 
inventory measures, none of them are 
significantly correlated with À, as are 
the Rorschach measures Shading Use 
and Aversion and Content and Or- 
ganization. Some additional analyses 
were attempted, in which those in- 
dividuals who were high on both 
Freeman Manifest Anxiety Scale and 
Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale were 
compared with those who were low 
on both measures. Again no differ- 
ences (regardless of statistic or cut-off 


and Psychological Test Scores 


K MA PS SUA  C&O 
07 07 00 —.37* —43* 
09 —.19 03 —328 —.12 
—.68* 24 36 
—46* 22 02 
—.17 —.32 
= 28 M 
—27 * ..41l 
28 05 
35 


See Table I for N's on which correlations are based. 
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points) were found between the two 
groups in terms of A, thus the earlier 
findings of Parker, (1954) were not 
confirmed. Since the two Rorschach 
scores were the only ones found to 
correlate significantly with autonomic 
balance, the efficacy of this projective 
technique when analyzed according 
to particularly selected criteria and 
special methods is supported. The 
findings of earlier studies that no 
straight-forward relationship obtains 
between level of autonomic activity 
and inventory measures of anxiety is 
further confirmed. 


SUMMARY 


Within a group of male college stu- 
dents from whom autonomic balance 
scores were obtained, there were over- 
lapping groups who gave inventory 
measures of manifest anxiety and as- 
sociated types of neurotic control, 
scores on the Freeman Manifest Anx- 
iety and Psychosomatic Symptom 
Scales, and Rorschach scores of Shad- 
ing Use and Aversion and Content 
and Organization. 


Relationships among the inventory 
measures, most of which are consist- 
ent with previous findings, were dis- 
cussed. There was a tendency, not 
statistically significant, for Shading 


Use and Aversion to be inversely re- 
lated to efforts to present a good ap- 
pearance as reflected in the K Score. 
A high Content and Organization 
score appears to be associated to a 
significant degree with disclosure of 
psychosomatic symptomatology. 

None of the inventory type meas- 
ures was found to correlate with A (as 
did the special Rorschach measures) , 
thus confirming findings of previous 
studies on autonomic activity and 
measures of manifest anxiety. 
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Much published research on the 
validity of the Rorschach has been in- 
conclusive or disappointing. How- 
ever, Klopfer's Rorschach Prognostic 
Rating Scale (RPRS), which was 
initially developed as a predictor of 
response to psychotherapy and a 
measure of ego strength, has shown 
outstanding validity as a prognostic 
instrument. Unlike the familiar “tra- 
ditional" methods of Rorschach scor- 
ing, which give the same weight to 
every response of a given location, de- 
terminant or content category, the 
RPRS scoring assigns differential 
weights on the basis of certain quali- 
tative features of each response. The 
RPRS includes six Rorschach deter- 


2 minant categories which receive vary- 


me 


ing quantitative weights according to 
a detailed set of qualitative criteria 
(Klopfer, Ainsworth, Klopfer, and 
Holt, 1954, pp. 690-695) . The theo- 
retical rationale for assigning these 
differential weights has been derived 
from extensive clinical experience. 
The RPRS is designed to quantify in 
an objective way the intuitive 
“hunches” of experienced clinicians. 
After reviewing the literature on 
the validity of the RPRS, Butler and 
Fiske (1955) concluded that it “ap- 
pears to predict response to e 
therapy with a rather remarka E e- 
gree of accuracy." They suggested t x 
this "relatively simple and seemingly 
somewhat arbitrary" instrument is a 
successful predictor for two es 
"(a) Scores are added in such a way a 
to increase reliability; more responses 
! enter into total scores than is the case 
aper read at the 


ssociation meet- 
on March 31, 


iRevised version of a р 
Southeastern Psychological А 
ing in Louisville, Kentucky, 
1962. 


with single scores. (b) Scoring assigns 
fixed weights to specific types of re- 
sponses rather than requiring the clin- 
ician to extend weights for each pa- 
tient in the context of all other re- 
sponses." They regarded the results 
obtained in validating the RPRS as 
“surprising for two reasons: first, 
Prognostic Rating Scale relationships 
are in general considerably higher 
than those reported in many other 
Rorschach studies; secondly, they 
compare quite favorably with the best 
results established іп psychometric 
testing.” (1955, p. 338.) 

Ainsworth writes that "both valida- 
tion research and normative research 
in the Rorschach technique have been 
handicapped by a fallacious notion of 
objectivity in research. On this ac- 
count both types of research have 
usually dealt with the raw quantita- 
tive findings pertaining to scoring 
categories. Correlates have been found 
for W%, for F%, for M responses, and 
so on, despite the fact that there are 
no unqualified interpretative hypo- 
theses attached to these values as such. 
It would be as easy, for example, to 
explore the correlates of the various 
kinds of whole constructions, taking 
form-level rating into account, as it 
would be to study W% as an over-all 
classification. F% could be explored, 
taking into account form-level rating, 
the various levels of the percentage 
reported to be critical, and even the 
various contexts in which F% occurs 
—that is, with and without differen- 
tiated shading responses, with and 
without other signs of control, and the 
like. When studying M responses, it 
would be quite possible to distinguish 
between M and M—, and between M 
responses associated with H, (H), (4) 


Ё 
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Hd and (Hd) content. These various 
refinements and differentiations are 
just as ‘objective’ as the W, Р, and M 
classifications themselves. The reason 
why such differentiations are not us- 
ually made in normative and valida- 
tion research is difficult to ascertain. 
(Klopfer, Ainsworth, _Klopfer, and 
Holt, 1954, pp- 416-417). 

Klopfer's RPRS makes just the 
kinds of refinements and differentia- 
tions which Ainsworth suggests. And 
validation studies with the RPRS 
have yielded validity coefficients as 
high as any psychometric test, when 
the criterion measures were indices re- 
flecting prognosis for psychotherapy. 

However, Klopfer «describes the 
RPRS as measuring more than thera- 
peutic prognosis. He states that it at- 
tempts "to measure the adjustment 
potential of the individual," and that 
the various sections or component 
scores of the RPRS are intended to 

differentiate the concept of ego- 
strength in its most important com- 
ponents: reality testing, emotional in- 
tegration, self-realization, and mastery 
of reality situations. These compon- 
ents may in turn be related to par- 
ticular areas of adjustment." Klopfer 
adds that the scale taps "the com- 


bined total of (1) the adjustment 
level or available ego-strength ..., 


and (2) the unused portion of the 
developmental and adjustment poten- 
tial" (1954, pp. 688-689) . 

Despite the fact that the RPRS was 
intended to tap broad, general per- 
sonality functions, published validity 
studies have not investigated relation- 
ships with criterion variables other 
than prognosis for psychotherapy. The 
present paper is a concurrent validity 
study using the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory as the 
criterion. The MMPI is a widely used 
objective psychometric instrument, 
and scores are indices of generalized 
personality functioning in a wide 
range of situations. Ап extensive re- 
search literature on the validity of the 
MMPI has appeared, the major find- 


ings of which were recently summar- 
ized in Dahlstrom and Welsh's MMPI 
Handbook (1960). Empirical research 
has considerably broadened knowl- 
edge as to the meaning of scores on 
the various scales of the MMPI since 
it first appeared. The results of these 
investigations as summarized by Dahl- 
strom and Welsh in their 1960 
volume show that richer, more elabor- 
ate, detailed, and insightful interpre-_ 
tations can be drawn from the MMPI 
than would be suggested by the older 
MMPI test manuals (Hathaway and 
McKinley, 1942, 1913, 1915, 1951). IF 
the RPRS measures adaptive poten- 
tial or ego strength in the manner 
suggested by Klopfer, there should be 
substantial correlations between scores 
on the MMPI and the component and 
total scores of the RPRS. This paper 
reports these relationships. 


METHOD 

Subjects 

The subjects were 36 white male in- 
patients in a veterans general medical 
and surgical hospital. Most came from 
the neuropsychiatric ward, although 
the sample included a few medical 
ward patients who had been referred 
for psychiatric evaluation. Every pa 
tient had received a psychiatric diag- 
nosis, although some also carried а 
non-psychiatric medical diagnosis. At 
the time of testing none of the sub- 
jects was receiving any form of psy- 
chotherapy, electric or insulin shock, 
or tranquilizing drugs. No patient 
had a diagnosis of organic brain dam- 
age. The ages ranged from 28 to 56, 
with a median age of 37.5 and a mean 
of 38.0 (S.D. 7.8). Educational levels 
ranged from 3 to 18 years of school, 
with a median of 9.8 and a mean of 
9.6 (S.D. 8.4). The psychiatric diag- 
noses were as follows: manic depres- 
sive reaction, 1; schizophrenic re- 
actions, 8; psychophysiologic autono- 
mic and visceral disorders, 2; anxiety 
reaction, 7; conversion reaction, 2: 
psychoneurotic depressive reaction, 2: 
psychoneurotic reaction, unclassified, 
1: inadequate personality, 4: schizoid 
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personality, 2; paranoid personality, 
l; psychosis, unclassified, 1; inade- 
quate personality, 4; schizoid personal- 
ity, 2; paranoid personality, l; psy- 
chosis, unclassified, 1; and N.P., un- 
classified, 5. 
Procedure 

All subjects were administered the 
Rorschach according to  Klopfer's 
recommended standard procedures. 
Every subject was also given the com- 
plete group form of the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory, 
which was scored for all the standard 
clinical and validity scales, the Welsh 
A and R scales and the Barron Es 
scale. The Rorschach protocols were 
scored according to Klopfer's direc- 
tions for the RPRS. 


Reliability of scoring the RPRS was 
evaluated in a special study in which 
ten Rorschach protocols were mee 

' scored by two raters anc 
pendently scorec Ts ап 
the component and total RPRS scores 
of the two raters intercorrelated. The 
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resulting correlations ranged from .98 
to 1.00, indicating high agreement. 
RESULTS 

General Findings 

The ranges, medians, means, and 
standard deviations of scores on the 
Rorschach measures and the MMPI 
scales are set forth in Table I. The 
medians and means of the component 
scores and the Final Prognostic Score 
of the RPRS are relatively low com- 
pared with the scores reported in 
most other published studies with the 
RPRS. Consistent with the RPRS 
scores, the mean T-scores on all but 
two of the MMPI scales are elevated, 
many by a very substantial degree. 
(The two exceptions are ?, on which 
the median number of items omitted 
was quite low, and Es, on which the 
scoring is reversed, With higher scores 
indicating better functioning.) These 
scores were to be anticipated, since the 
subjects were all hospitalized in-pa- 
tients with less ego strength or adjust- 


Taste I—Ranges, Means, and Standard Deviations of Scores 


on Rorschach Prognostic Rating Scale and MMPI (N = 36) 

Rorschach Measures Range Median Mean SD. 

SP +1.00 to 0 10 19 40 
Weighted FM 4-1:00 to —1.00 —4 —4 56 
Weighted m +1.00 to 0 03 03 17 
Shading +3.00 to —3,00 —.05 06 1.48 
Color +3.00 to —3.00 1.12 98 148 
Torr Level +143 to —99 76 66 49 
Final Prognostic Scorc +6.50 to —4.45 1.25 1.54 2.69 
Number of Responses 24 to 2 9.88 10.17 4.80 

" Raw Scores T-Score 

NERD Scores Range Median Mean S.D. 

" 33 to 0 13.5 14.1 9.0 
Hs 44 to 16 28.2 98.8 74 
n) 42 to 13 28.0 98.1 74 
Hy 33 to 6 18.5 90.4 6.8 
d 36 to 17 23.5 24.0 45 
ME 93 to 4 11.0 12.0 48 
Pa 45 to 3 12.0 17.1 11.9 
Pe 59 to 0 110 16.8 13.6 
Se 98 to 4 17.0 16.6 52 
Ma* 51 to 14 98.5 30.3 10.3 
Si 76 to 0 1.0 9.4 6.0 
А 10 (о 3 5.0 5.7 2.3 
L 25 to 1 5.3 75 6.3 
F 24 to 5 16.0 15.2 1.8 
K 38 to 3 12.0 16.2 10.7 
A 31 to 9 18.2 18.5 6.0 
R 55 to 17 39.0 37.1 9.5 
Es 


Raw Scores and T-Scores on Hs, Pd, Pt, Sc, and Ma scales not K-corrected. 
“Raw Scores 
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. ment potential Шап would be ех- 
f pected in groups of out-patients or 
normals. 


Table II shows product-moment 
correlations between scores on the 
MMPI and the RPRS. Since Weight- 
ed M, FM, and m scores were ex- 
pressed in terms ofa small number of 
class intervals, correlations of these 
three weighted component scores with 
the MMPI scales were corrected for 
coarse grouping, according to the pro- 

* cedures recommended by Guilford 

(1956, pp. 329-330) . There are a total 
of 136 correlations in Table II. The 
number significant at the .10 level, the 

" Sy 05 level, and the .01 level is about 

Р twice chance expectancy. Correlations 
were also run between the MMPI 
scales and number of Rorschach re- 
sponses. The correlations with К (г = 
.98, р<.05) and £s (r = 28, р<.10) 
approached ог attained Significance, 
the more productive subjects scoring 
higher on K and £s. 

If higher RPRS scores indicate 
more ego strength or more lica 
functioning, they should be correlatec 
"with MMPI scales in the correspond- 
ing directions. Excluding the four 
«validity scales, elevated scores on 
еусђу MMPI scale indicate less effec- 

“tive, functioning, except for Es, where 

. the direction of scoring is reversed. It 

| was therefore predicted that the 

©RPRS measures would be negatively 
correlated with the ten clinical scales 

of the MMPI and the Welsh 4 and R 

scales, and positively correlated with 
Es. i 
indicates that every cor- 

P inn iu the Final Prognostic 

he predicted directions, 

bility of which is less 


42 # 


| relation W 
| Score fell in t 


i hance proba 
n ‘001. Taking all the component 


| S measures together, 65 
b ~ y 7r correlations with the 
| ММРІ scales for which ре ази 
were made (ie. all pues t he four 
‚к «validity scales) fell in рге icte es 
`4 sas. The chance probability of thes 
РЕБ: тре is less than .001, вир: 
“porting the hypothesis. The corre 


TABLE III-Number of Correlations 

Between Thirteen MMPI Scales and 
Seven Rorschach Measures Fallin 
in the Predicted and Non-Predicted 


Directions 
Number of Correlations 
Pre- Non- 
dicted Predicted 
Direc- Direc- 
Rorschach Measure tion tion p 
Weighted M 12 1 004 
Weighted FM 12 1 004 
Weighted m 5 8 n.s. 
Shading 10 3 092 
Color 2* 11° 022° 
Form Level 11 2 022 
Final Prognostic 
Score 13 0 001 
All Rorschach 
Measures 65 001“ 
^ Predicted direction is for a p ve correla- 
tion of each Rorschach measure with the 


Barron Zs scale, negative correlation of each 
Rorschach measure with the ten “clinical” 
scales of the MMPI and with the Welsh 4 
and A scales. The four "validity" scales (?, 
L, F, and K) are not included. 


" Probability values based on the two-tailed 
sign test. 


* The probability of 11 out of 13 correlations 

between MMPI scales and Rorschach Color 
score in the non-predicted direction is .002. 
Significant v@lue but the direction is op- 
posite what was originally expected. 


* Based on chi square of 16.7 with one degree 
of freedom. 


tions with four components, Weight- 
ed M, Weighted FM, Shading, and 
Form Level were in the predicted di- 
rections far more than would be ex- 
pected by chance alone. However, a 
majority of the correlations with 
Weighted m and Color were in non- 
predicted directions. The number of 
correlations with Weighted m falling 
in non-predicted directions was not 
large enough to be statistically sig- 
nificant. However 11 out of the 13 
correlations with Color were in non- 
predicted directions, the probability 
of which is .022 by the two-tailed sign 
test. 


Since the RPRS was developed as a 
measure of prognosis for psychother- 
apy, it was hypothesized that subjects 
scoring highest and lowest on the 
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RPRS would show differing group 
profiles on the MMPI, and that these 
profiles would reflect differences in 
expected therapeutic prognosis. Ac- 
cordingly, the MMPI protocols of the 
highest and lowest 2595 of subjects 
were sorted into two groups, and the 
means and standard deviations of 
each group computed. The two sets 


both K-corrected and non-K-corrected 
scores were plotted. The two group 
profiles were then shown to ten ex- 
perienced clinical psychologists who 
were familiar with the MMPI. Each 
clinician was asked to state which pro- 
file showed a more favorable prog- 
nosis for therapy, making a complete- 
ly blind interpretation with no other 


of Broup means are shown in Table information being supplied. Every 
IV. When the means of the two clinician independently judged the 
Broups on each MMPI scale were high RPRS group profile as indicat. 
compared, there were no statistically ing a more favorable prognosis, thc 


significant differences on any individ- 
ual scales, However, the mean MMPI 
scores for the high RPRS group dif- 
fered from those of the low group in 
directions indicating тоге effective 
functioning on every single scale (ex- 
cept for the four validity scales, which 
were not included in this phase of the 
analysis). The probability of this oc- 
ситтїп by chance alone is less than 
-001 by the two-tailed sign test. 

Since most clinicians using the 
MMPI base their clinical judgments 
on global configurations or profiles of 
Scores, the mean scores of the two 
Broups were graphically plotted on 
Separate Scoring sheets. Profiles with 


chance probability of which is less 
than .001. Thus, the validity of the 
RPRS as a prognostic instrument was 
supported by these clinical judg- 
ments. 


Specific Findings 

'The various sections or component 
scores of the RPRS were intended 
to differentiate the concept of ego 
strength into its most important com- 
ponents. Table П reveals that the 
significant correlations between 
MMPI scales and the RPRS compon- 
ent scores did fall into different pat- 
terns, as expected. Klopfer has ad- 
vanced a number of interpretative hy- 
potheses about each of the component 


TABLE IV—Mean Scores on MMPI of Groups Scoring Highest and 
Lowest on Klopfers RPRS# 


High RPRS Group (n — 9) 


Low RPRS Group (n — 9) 


Scale Raw Score® T-Score (K-corrected) Raw Score® T-Score — (K-corrected ) 
Hs 9.8 (17.7 66.4 13.9 (21.9 71.7 (76.8) 

D 26.1 ) ( ) 27141 ) 76A 

By 26.3 27.8 70.6 

d 18.6 (24.6 Si 20.9 (26.9 68.8) 
Mf 23.1 ) ee 24.3 ‘ ) i 

Pa 10.3 12.9 

Pt 15.7 (30.6) (65.2) 17.1 (32.4) (69.8) 

Sc 13.2 (28.1 (61.2) 17.3 (32.6) (69.2) 
Ma 17.3 (20.3) (58.6) 18.6 (21.6) (61.8) 

Si 25.7 29.9 

? 15.1 1 | 
L 5.1 54 

F 5.1 7.8 

K 14.9 15.3 

A 13.9 6 54.6 

R 14.8 18.5 56.0 

Es 40.4 37.0 38.0 


“Excluding the four validity scales (?, L, F, and K), the mean MMPI scores for the High 
group differed from the means of the Low group on all 13 scales in the directions indicating 
more effective functioning. Probability of this result occurring by chance alone is less than 
-001 by the two-tailed sign test. 


" Numbers in parentheses are the raw scores after raw K has been added. 


i 


# ties, 


*$ er 
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scores. Their validity may be assessed 
by comparing Klopfer's hypotheses for 
the RPRS (1954, pp. 561-598) with 
statements. summarizing MMPI re- 
search findings from Dahlstrom and 
Welsh's MMPI Handbook (1960). 
Weighted M: Klopfer has mention- 
ed a large number of „personality 
functions which are positively associ- 
ated with M. These include inner sta- 
bility, the capacity for self-realization, 
self-acceptance, the capacity for em- 
pathy and identification with others, 
the ability to utilize creative inner re- 
sources in adjustment, access to the 
energies stemming from archaic 
sources, tolerance for frustration, crea- 
tive potentials, and the, capacity for 
self-commitment in relationships with 
others. These descriptions imply that 
Weighted M mirrors the extent to 
which the subject adopts a self-con- 
fident, active, effective role in inter- 
personal relationships. The correla- 
tions in Table II generally support 
such an interpretation. All ten clini- 
cal scales of the MMPI are negatively 
correlated with Weighted M, as ex- 
pected in a measure of generalized ef- 
fectiveness. . - : 
The highest single correlation f= 
—.57, р<:001) was with the Si scale, 
the items of which express social un- 
easiness, special sensitivities, insecuri- 
and worries, Dahlstrom and 
Welsh comment on the “conservative 
nature of many of the replies" which 
would be made by high-scoring sub- 
iects, adding that in such instances "a 
strong self-depreciatory trend s evi- 
' This negative relationship is 


dent.’ 


v consistent with Klopfer’s description 


since elevated Si 


| Wei M, 
о мее legrees of self-ac- 


res reflect lesser degr 
m us stability, „рай 
and identification with ot = he 
Hs, Hy, Sc, F, and A sca ык 
showed noteworthy negative corre a- 
tions, suggesting that ae orng 
higher on Weighted M rep der 
"er neurotic complaints, ess E 
withdrawal, less hasmi, less - у, 
and less intellectual con usion. — й 
There was a positive correlation o 


.30 (р<.10) with the Es scale. Higher 
Es scores rellect "physiological stabil- 
ity and good health, a strong sense of 
reality, feelings of personal adequacy 
and vitality, permissive morality, lack 
of prejudice, emotional outgoingness 
and spontaneity, and intelligence." 
Considerable convergence was found 
between the hypotheses advanced by 
Klopfer for interpreting Weighted M 
and the findings of research workers 
who have investigated the personality 
correlates of the various MMPI scales. 

Weighted FM: Klopfer describes 
Weighted FM as an index of the 
handling of stress tolerance and the 
degree of comfort or lack of comfort 
the subject feels with regard to his 
drive impulses. Higher scores on 
Weighted FM are interpreted. (within 
designated limits) as indicating more 
stress tolerance, less discomfort with 
respect to internal drive impulses, and 
the ability to accept and spontane- 
ously act upon these drives. It should 
be noted that in our sample of hos- 
pitalized patients the median and 
mean scores were both negative in 
sign, indicating an extreme degree of 
suppression or inhibition of drive im- 
pulses. 

Weighted FM showed a substantial 
negative relationship (r = —45, p< 
001) with the F scale. High F scores 
are found in subjects with extremely 
deviant response sets, usually psycho- 
tics or resistive, antagonistic subjects. 
Conversely, low scores characterize 
persons who are free of stress or who 
cover up any subjective tension or 
stress they feel. If low F indicates re- 
lative freedom from stress, anxiety, 
and discomfort, the negative correla- 
Поп with Weighted FM would thus 
be consistent with Klopfer's descrip- 
tion. 

There was a noteworthy negative 
correlation with Hs (r — —.99. p< 
.10). Dahlstrom and Welsh report 
that subjects scoring low on Hs show 
“freedom from hampering neurotic 
inhibitions, from over-evaluation on 
oneself and one’s own problems, 
from undue concern about 


and 
adverse 
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reactions of others." They are "char- 
acterized by energetic and spontane- 
ous pursuit of the goals and aims in 
which they have a sincere invest- 
ment." High Hs scores are related to 
somatic complaints, reduced effici- 
ency, and long-standing inadequacy 
and ineffectiveness in human relation- 
ships. Weighted FM was correlated 
positively (r = 40, p<.02) with Es, 
reflecting generalized adequacy of 
functioning and freedom from іпса- 
pacitating symptoms. 

Like Weighted M, Weighted FM 
was associated with the MMPI scales 
in ways indicating more subjective 
comfort and freedom from psycho- 
logical disturbances. However, there 
are some important differences. 
Weighted FM did not correlate sig- 
nificantly with four MMPI scales that 
showed significant or near-significant 
inverse relationships with Weighted 


seclusiveness, 
in establishing те] 
others, Low M thu 


capacity to empathize a 
others. These findings a 


drive impulses 
(excess of FM over M) without the 


modifying tendency to ‘humanize’ 
them gives the total personality a 
flavor of ‘infantilism’ ” (1954, p. 579) 

Weighted m: The te 


ceptualize m responses 
awareness 


the capacity to anticipate conflicts, 
and where such a capacity is lacking, 
little or no т is produced. Conse- 
quently “only individuals with fairly 
well developed emotional integration 
seem able to give m responses." The 
relative level of personality integra- 
tion in this group of hospitalized in- 
patients was low, and as might be ex- 
pected, most produced no m. 

There was one noteworthy positive 
correlation (r — .28, p<.10) with Mf. 
Empirical studies show that higher 
Mf scores are associated with both 
imaginativeness and higher educa- 
tional levels, but with a less adequate 
over-all adjustment within groups of 
equivalent educational level. Thus a 
higher Mf score could reflect the ca- 
pacity to anticipate conflicts, as well as 
awareness of these conflicts. 

Shading: Klopfer states that. Shad- 
ing responses show how affectionate 
needs are organized and expressed. 
"These organized patterns range from 
insensitivity, evasion, and denial of 
affectionate needs, to full acceptance 
and the ability to enter into differen- 
tiated emotional relationships. AI- 
though there was a substantial range 
of individual differences, the average 
Shading scores were low, as would be 
expected in a sample of in-patients 
who had been hospitalized for reasons 
involving failures in human relation- 
ships. There was a significant positive 
correlation with the ? or Cannot Say 
scale, indicating that subjects with 
higher Shading scores were more hesi- 
tant in responding to the MMPI 
items. 

Shading showed significant or near- 
significant negative correlations with 
Hs, Hy, Mf, and Sc. Research findings 
indicate that high Hs and Hy scores 
reflect а lack of capacity for well- 
articulated, sensitive and affectionate 
relationships with others. Subjects 
scoring high on these two scales have 
been described as selfish, demanding, 
self-centered, lacking in insight, and 
deficient in the ability to develop 


"Sonal rela. 
с have been 


- 


РР 
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found to reflect apathy, seriousness, 
seclusiveness, undependability, inabil- 
ity to establish positive relationships, 
immaturity and lack of insight. An 
opposite pattern holds for those scor- 
ing low on these three scales. 

Male subjects scoring low on Mf 
have been rated by others as bal- 
anced, cheerful, self-confident and in- 
dependent. They rated themselves as 
cheerful, independent, relaxed, easy- 
going, contented, kind, and natural. 
АП these traits are characteristic of 
individuals for whom positive affec- 
tionate relationships are easy and 
spontaneous. Even though the mean 
Shading scores for the group are low, 
the directions of the correlations with 
various MMPI scales suggest that dif- 
ferences in Shading scores are related 
to differences in social sensitivity and 
in the capacity for warm, affectionate 
relationships with others. . 

Color: RPRS Color scores are in- 
an index of the subject's 


onding to the emotional 
1 life situations. Most 


tended as 
way of resp 
impact of actua 


/ of the correlations between Color and 


the MMPI shown in Table II were in 
directions opposite those originally 
expected, suggesung that Color may 
not be directly related to ego func- 
tioning in quite the same way as the 
other RPRS component scores. The 
higher the Color scores obtained by 
subjects in this sample, the more they 
admitted to psychiatrically negative 
statements about themselves on the 
MMPI. However, the highest Color 
scores in these hospitalized patients 
were relatively low compared with the 
general population. The highest 
Color scores Were apparently obtained 
by labile individuals with poor emo- 
tional control, while the lowest scores 
appear to have come from шоно 
ally blocked, inhibited, or unrespon- 
sive patients. ‚. _ 

Color correlated positively P: — 
.35, p<-05) with the Hy scale. Ае 
ed, high scores on Hy are 
associated with egocentric y парк 
turity, naivete, lack of insig г ae 3 
need for social approval, coup'ec with 


viously not 
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a lack of sensitive, well-articulated 
techniques for relating to others. 
Thus, the patients with high Color 
scores in this sample apparently re- 
spond to the emotional impact of life 
situations in relatively uninhibited 
but insensitive or inappropriate ways, 
while those scoring low on Color 
would seem to be emotionally blocked 
and unable to respond affectively to 
others. 

Form Level: The Form Level rat- 
ing score as devised by Klopfer is an 
index of the “firmness” of the reality 
testing processes. Disturbances in 
thinking due to deficiencies in reality 
testing tend to reduce Form Level 
scores. The over-all directions of cor- 
relations with the MMPI scales were 
generally consistent with these formu- 
lations. Subjects with high Form 
Level scores reported less disturbance 
in their MMPI responses and/or ad- 
mitted to fewer negative statements 
about their psychiatric status. 

While the number of correlations 
falling in the directions theoretically 
expected was far greater than chance, 
only one correlation of Form Level 
with any of the individual scales was 
statistically significant. Form Level 
was inversely correlated with Mf (г 
—.36, p<.05). Elevated Mf scores 
in males have been found to be as- 
sociated with an unsatisfactory over- 
all adjustment, proneness to worry, 
and an imaginative but less conven- 
tional view of life. Low Mf scores are 
found in subjects who see themselves 
as orderly, clear thinking, and con- 
tented, but are viewed by others as 
stereotyped and lacking in originality. 
In subjects with low Mf scores, the 
higher Form Level scores may be 
manifestations of a cautious, unimagi- 
native, conventional way of interpret- 
ing the ink blots. Nevertheless, higher 
Form Level scores seem associated 
with more optimal personality func- 
tioning, for which firm reality testing 
is a prerequisite. 

Final Prognostic Score: This is the 
sum of the six component scores. It 
is described as the combined total of 
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both the current adjustment level and 
the unused portion of the develop- 
mental and adjustment potential. All 
ten clinical scales and all three special 
scales of the MMPI correlated with 
the Final Prognostic Score in the di- 
rections of better functioning. 
The Final Prognostic Score showed 
a positive correlation with the ? scale, 
and negative correlations with Mf, 
Ma, F, and R which approached or 
attained. significance. Higher Final 
Prognostic Scores were associated with 
low Mf scores, which characterize 
more practica], balanced, cheerful, 
self-confident, and independent males, 
Low Ma scores are found in subjects 
described as reliable, practical, bal. 
anced, mature, conscientious, respon- 
sible, dependable, and showing good 
judgment, common sense, and stabil- 
ity of emotional adjustment, The cor- 
relations with the other three scales 
(?, Е, апа R Suggest that the Final 
realistic cau. 
repression, impulsive- 
and Personality disor- 
пе fact that Final Prog- 
0 is negatively correlated 
With both Ma and R Suggests that 
higher Scores indicate an optima] pat- 
personality integration т Е 
May between the extremes of ae 
ы inhibition and impulsive acting 


Discussion 


The findings point to a 
convergence in t 
theses advanced 
Many statements s 
Cal] research with the MMP 


1 епега] 
һе Interpretive hy 


for the RPRS and 


Scales, 
ery broadly as 
n this concur. 
should be em- 
ultimate criteria, 


the criterion variable { 
Tent validity Study, It 
phasized that the 


against which the Validity of Klop. 
fer's RPRS interpretive hypotheses 
Меге to be 


assessed, were not the 
S in themselves but de- 


Study 


for statements made from Rorschach 
protocols scored for the RPRS, when 
the statements are based on Klopfer's 
interpretive hypotheses, 

A major reason for these findings, 
which imply higher validity for Ror- 
schach interpretations than Suggested 
by the results of many previous stud- 
ies, is to be found in the dilleren- 
tiated, objectively quantified RPRS 
scoring procedures. “These procedures 
differ fundamentally from the current 
widely-used “traditional” Rorschach 
scoring methods, in which every re- 
sponse of a given scoring category is 
treated the same and given identical 
weighting r gardless of any meantng- 
ful qualitative differences. The differ- 
entiated RPRS scoring Procedures 
grew out of extensive clinical experi- 
ence, and a systematic theoretical ra- 
tionale has been developed. 

The writers have found that Klop- 
fers instructions for scoring the 
RPRS are sufficiently clear, precise, 
and detailed for individual protocols 
to be scored objectively with a high 
degree of rater agreement. As Ains- 
worth implies, the refined scoring pro- 
cedures which are an essentia] feature 
of Klopfer's RPRS, are just as "objec- 
tive" as the raw undifferentiated W, 
F, and M Classifications themselves, 
Scores derived through these proce- 
dures correlate with objective psycho- 
Metric scores from the MMPI in pat- 
terns that are consistent with RPRS 
Interpretive hypotheses, 

Since sensitive, differentiated scor- 
Rorschach, and since 
flerentiateq Scoring Sys- 
taught in most graduate 
) Many respects irr 
to the Sensitive. qualitativ 

rienced „clinicians actual] 

-rpreting the Rorschac 


retical] rationale 
pirica] validity, 


A 8rowing number ор 


, 
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are now being voiced about the psy- 
chologist's "trained incapacity,” one 
example of which is seen in the teach- 
ing and usage of outmoded systems 
for scoring the Rorschach. Except for 
a few minor additions and modifica- 
tions, these raw, undifferentiated scor- 
ing systems have remained essentially 
unchanged since the early 1920's de- 
spite extensive clinical experience and 
research indicating that the most im- 
portant variables are the ones not 
taken into account by any of them. 
In the writers’ opinion, the wide- 
spread teaching of insensitive scoring 
procedures suggests to inexperienced 
graduate students that the raw scoring 
categories are the most important 
variables to be considered in inter- 
preting the Rorschach. АП too often 
the qualitative cues so essential in 
making valid, insightful Rorschach in- 
terpretations are slighted. It is hard 
to avoid the conclusion that the Ror- 
schach is usually taught, scored, and 
interpreted. in ways which hamper 
understanding of the relevant vari- 
ables and prevent clear-cut formula- 
tion of the questions which need to 
be asked in validating the instrument. 
A new, more imaginative approach 
and a complete reappr isal ol the en- 
tire rationale for administering, inter- 
preting, scoring, and teaching the 
Rorschach scem absolutely essential if 
its potential promise is ever to be ful- 


filled. 


SUMMARY 


The Rorschach and MMPI were 
ninistered to 36 hospitalized in- 
patients with functional psychiatric 
disorders. The Rorschach protocols 
were scored according to wets 
Rorschach Prognostic Rating Scale 
(RPRS). All the RPRS scores were 
then correlated with all the sneen 
scales of the MMPI, plus the W EN 

and R and the Barron Es са пе 
number of statistically sign! p m 
relations was about twice chanc 


ex pectan су. 


On theoretical grou | 
pected that the Fina 


adm 


nds it was ex- 
Prognostic 


2 


Score of the RPRS would be negative- 
ly correlated with all ten clinical 
scales of the MMPI and the 4 and R 
scales, and positively correlated with 
the Es scale. Every single correlation 
with these thirteen scales fell in the 
expected direction (p<.001). The 
same over-all relationships generally 
held for the six RPRS component 
scores (p.001), higher RPRS scores 
indicating less pathology. Àn extreme 
groups comparison was then made of 
the mean MMPI scores of the 25°% of 
subjects scoring highest and lowest on 
the RPRS. The means of the high 
RPRS group differed from those of 
the low group on all thirteen of these 
scales in directions indicating more 
effective functioning (p<.001) . 

Since the RPRS was developed as a 
measure of prognosis for psychother- 
apy, the means of the high and low 
RPRS groups were graphically plot- 
ted and the two profiles shown to ten 
experienced clinicians. Each was 
asked to make a blind evaluation of 
the MMPI profiles апа to decide 
which one indicated a better prog- 
nosis for therapy. All ten judged the 
high RPRS group profile as indicat- 
ing the more favorable prognosis (p 
<.001). These clinical judgments 
were consistent with Klopfer's de- 
scription of the RPRS as a prognostic 
instrument. 


In addition, there were many speci- 
fic findings based on correlations be- 
tween individual MMPI scales and 
the component scores of the RPRS. 
These findings were evaluated by 
comparing the results of research on 
individual MMPI scales, as summar- 
ized in Dahlstrom and Welsh’s MMPI 
Handbook, with Klopfer's interpre- 
tive hypotheses for the various com- 
ponents of the RPRS. General con- 
vergence was seen in the conclusions 
drawn from MMPI research and 
Klopfer’s statements about the com- 
ponents of the RPRS. By and large 
the results of the MMPI analysis 
tended to support Klopfers RPRS 
^ terpretive hypotheses. 
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The Masochistic Character as a Self-Saboteur' 
(With Special Reference to Psychological Testing) 


STEPHEN А. APPELBAUM 
The Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kansas 


I 

Here are three familiar vignettes of 
clinical misfortune. (1) А patients 
ego functioning is, in important re- 
spects, efficient and intact, but his be- 
havior nonetheless acquires from 
skilled diagnosticians such categoriza- 
tions as “schizophrenic,” “psychotic, 
“disorganized.” (2) A patient is pre- 
sented at a diagnostic conference 
where usually reflective and con- 
trolled staff members find themselves 
using words as epithets to деше 
him—‘‘spoiled,” “infantile, demane » 
ing"—the net impression being ш 
the patient has created an unfriend y 
environment for himself where none 
existed before. (3) A patient 15 treat- 
ed in psychotherapy by a mnel mer 
apist and is rewarded sporac ru. 
with apparently successful per A 
but as time passes goals thought to be 
accessible by patient and therapist, 
and originally suggested by a diag- 
nostic team, fail to materialize. 


Such situations would be easy to 
understand if the patients were ob- 
viously uncooperative or unable to 
control their self-destructive impulses. 
But these situations may occur even 
in an atmosphere of apparent coop- 
eration and ostensible ae of 
purpose. The paradox becomes less 
if one views these events as 


puzzling de Ms а 

The successful fruition of the patient's 

goals, often kept secret from himself 
als, 


h the perversity that 
what he seeks, contrary to his avowed 
hopes, is the unnecessary cora о 
discomfort and self-defeat. This often 
overlooked feature of the реп 
shows itself. from the start, C qune 
diagnostic examinations, in consisten 
or 1 aluable help I am grateful to 


TE heir inv: р і 
Led Min Mayman, Herbert J. Schlesinger, 


and Richard S. Siegal. 


and others throug’ 


and recognizable ways which I shall 
describe. 

These patients resemble those re- 
ferred to as moral masochists, disor- 
ders of character which Freud (1924) 
distinguished from masochistic sexual 
perversion, and also from the biologi- 
cally rooted impulses of feminine 
masochism. The term is used here as 
a convenient shorthand, referring 
only to the unnecessary elicitation of 
discomfort and self-defeat, regardless 
of the particular role this pattern may 
play in any of the dynamic and gen- 
etic explanations which have been 
noted, such as condition for sexual 
pleasure (Freud, 1919) , need for pun- 
ishment (Freud, 1924) , acceptance of 
lesser evil to avoid a greater one 
(Reik, 1941), reinstatement of early 
unpleasant relationships (Berliner, 
1917) , restoring omnipotence through 
controlling others’ responses (Eidel- 
berg, 1934), ego defense (Menaker, 
1953), and adaptation (Brenman, 


1952) . 


Painful and self-defeating conse- 
quences of behavior are not unique to 
masochistic patients, but are common 
to the maladaptive patterns of all psy- 
chiatric patients. А meaningful dis- 
tinction can be made, however, in 
terms of differing goals. Psychiatric 
patients for whom masochism is not a 
prominent problem are unable to per- 
mit or bring about pleasure and suc- 
cess because of fears and inhibitions, 
or through inefficient ego functions. 
Patients for whom masochism is a 
prominent problem seem in the grip 
of pressures to engineer and prolong 
travail, and to thwart situations 
which hold promise of change. How 
well they succeed in being misdiag- 
nosed is pointed out by Brenner 
(1959) : “ . . . the syndrome which is 
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called masochistic character or moral 
masochism is difficult to separate diag- 
nostically from а variety of other 
pathological conditions." How well 
these patients succced in being made 
uncomfortable is attested to by Scha- 
fer (1954): “The masochistic patient 
provocatively defines. the entire situa- 
tion [the ps chological testing rela- 
tionship] as one of torture and dis- 
appointment." А 
Опе тау ask how. such patients 
know what to do to bring upon them- 
selves such misfortune without at the 
same time making it obvious that they 
are up to no good for themselves. Pre- 
sumably they have become adept at 
being misunderstood which, in a diag- 
nostic context, means being misdiag- 
nosed. Since they arc usually ignorant 
of the technical criteria for diagnostic 
formulations, one can only surmise 
that at varying levels of awareness 
they know or fantasy the kinds of be- 
haviors which will gain the requisite 
ends. It does not take much psycho- 
logical sophistication, for example, to 
sense that self-centeredness and rule- 
breaking will earn dislike and impa- 
tence, whether one has heard of the 
term “narcissistic character disorder" 
Or not. And surely patients can be at 
least tacitly aware that acting unpre- 
dictably and giving vent to ordinarily 
inhibited ideas is likely to make 
them appear “crazy.” Being mentally 
ill, despite recent strides toward so- 
cial tolerance, is among the most 
humiliating ways of being viewed, and 
the consequences which may be antici- 
pated even by the layman resemble, 
at least on the surface, what maso- 
chistic people characteristically at- 
tempt to bring about. Treatment of 
severely disturbed patients involves 
being put in a mental hospital (with 
loss of human, sometimes civil rights) 
having things done to them (such as 
restraints, cold wet sheet packs) and 
being subjected to treatments which 
are, or seem, painful, and which wio- 
late physical and psychological integ- 
rity (such as psychosurgery, electric 
shock, or insulin coma therapy). 


Fantasies which patients may have 
about these procedures need not be 
true, of course. And treatments which 
appear innocent of these connota- 
tions, such as "talking therapies," can 
be seen similarly by the patient. But 
it seems plausible that procedures 
used with severely disorganized pa- 
tients are more easily interpreted by 
masochistic people in ways consistent 
with their secret goals and expecta 
tions.” 


Clearly, if accurate predictions and 
recommendations are to be made with 
such patients, it devolves upon the 
diagnostician to recognize masochistic 
motives and to assess the means and 
effectiveness with which these deter- 
mine behavior. Theoretically this 
ought to be difficult. Self-subversion, 
after all, flies in the face of common 
sense, and often such people, the bet- 
ter to screen these tendencies, may 
create an impressive surface presenta- 
tion of a genuine need and desire Гог 
relief. Further, many writers believe 
masochistic tendencies can be found 
in all of us. Freud (1924) and Reik 
(1941) agree that a need for punish- 
ment can in itself be considered а 
masochistic phenomena, and since а 
"need for punishment is invari- 
ably a part of normal super-ego func 
tioning . . . some degree of masochism 
is ubiquitous” (Brenner, 1959). Ac- 
cording to Loewenstein (1957) and 
others, masochism has its normal de- 


2 A question of thought disorder or psychosis 

did come up for consideration in the exam- 
inations of all of the twelve patients in the 
series discussed here. Such a question is not 
uncommon, especially when examiners have 
had little opportunity to get beyond intro- 
ductory data or early inter but with 
other patients in the population from which 
these cases were drawn, it is by no means 
universal. Seven of the patients were finally 
understood not to have a fundamental ego 
weakness; three were thought to be capable 
of occasional brief lapses into disorganiza- 
tion of ego functions, and one was labelled 
"hysterical psychosis." Even with the few 
patients who did show some ego weakness, 
)t was, nevertheless, important to weigh the 
extent to which the masochistic clements 
seemed to add to the severity of the symp- 
tomatic behavior. i | 
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velopmental prototype in the child's 
enjoyment of being frightened, 
warned, and tossed about. Helene 
Deutsch (1944) has pointed out adap- 
tive aspects of feminine masochism in 
making bearable menstruation, child- 
birth, and the narcissistic blows of be- 
ing a woman. Nonetheless, it has been 
my experience that many patients 
with pathologically strong masochistic 
trends act in distinctive ways during 
diagnostic procedures. This occurs 
even with those patients whose clini- 
cal histories do not show other indi- 
cators such as polysurgery or accident 
proneness.? 

A number of attributes of diagnos- 
tic examinations, especially psycho- 
logical testing, oller special oppor- 
tunities to turn the optimal evalua- 
tion process—a cooperative endeavor 
toward mutual understanding—into a 
sado-masochistic encounter. Testing 
in our culture connotes punishment 
or reward; it can be construed as a 
way of checking on whether one has 
done what he is supposed to, whether 
one is “good” or adequate. Psychologi- 
cal tests are designed to discover 
things about the patient of which 
even he may be unaware, or perhaps 
only enough aware to be frightened of 
facing them. The tests are often rela- 


re gathered from a series of cases 
emed to form a pattern among p 
tients tested. by the author in his capacity 
as Staff Psychologist of The C. Menninger 
Hospital, and, previously, the Adult Out- 
patient Department of The Menninger 
Foundation. Inferences drawn here were yali- 
dated by confirmatory information om 
other members of the psychiatric team ps 
by the patients" pubsequent вае a ше 
hospital and during psychot пега Y OF 1 
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per cent, all women, disp. us xs ajor 
degree behaviors describen. ете СЕ 
understood, in the light o qr bee 
nostic-therapeutic process, as пе 5 er 
chism as an important compone: eon 
character. There may, of OU SR a any 
cople with similar covert goals w т ш 

| З ге as these patients did. The behavior 
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tively unfamiliar, and. necessarily ad- 
ministered with a minimum of ex- 
planation as to their explicit purpose, 
or how best to proceed in complying 
with the examiners demands. He 
takes down the patient's responses 
verbatim, uses a stop watch, main- 
tains control over what is to be done 
and in what order, and, from the look 
of it, is learning things which the pa- 
tient can only guess. Though the pa- 
tient gives much, he gets back little 
in the way of direct explanations of 
his responses. 

By way of the ambiguity and sym- 
bolic values of the test materials the 
patient finds himself involved with 
ordinarily hidden or inhibited levels 
of awareness. This quick access to pre- 
conscious and unconscious contents 
results in the novelty that strangers 
may share much intimacy quickly but 
for a short while. Some patients make 
изе of this as people do with strangers 
on a train, leeling free to respond 
without undue worry since they are 
soon to take leave of their confidant. 
But the masochistic character can 
easily view the situation as one where 
he invests himself unilaterally, and is 
"rejected" as soon as he has been 
made use of. 

The tester, on the other hand, is 
engaged in a task which exploits 
strong tendencies within himself, 
which, if not well controlled and 
channeled into adaptive purposes, can 
play into the masochistic needs of the 
patient. Schafer (1954) writes, “... 
however free [the tester’s] work may 
be from the vicissitudes of uncon- 
scious personal conflict and primitive 
conceptions the autonomy or the free- 
dom is always relative.” Schafer de- 
tails various roles into which testers 
may fall—voyeuristic, autocratic, orac- 
ular, saintly—each of which makes use 
of the patient to gratify the tester, 
While all these relationships can be 
used sadistically, the specifically sadis- 
tic tendencies of the tester are offered 
the opportunity to dig at the “faults” 
of others, label these pejoratively, and 
assault the patient's ways of maintain- 
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ing equilibrium through prying into 
their effectiveness or pointing up their 


inefficiency—all under the cloak of 
helping. 

The following case illustrations 
can be construed in various ways 


since all behavior is multi-determined, 
and test responses are often conden- 
sations of many aspects of the indi- 
vidual. The examiner decides on the 
most salient meanings of responses, 
for his purposes at a particular point 
in the examination, one way being to 
assess their function in the interper- 
sonal relationship of the testing situ- 
ation. Especially with patients such as 
those described here, one of whose 
hallmarks is their unique interper- 
sonal goals, why a particular response 
is chosen at a particular moment is at 
least as useful a source of information 
as what the response is and how it is 
delivered. The following responses 
were selected as primarily indicative 
of masochism because each was one of 
a number of similar responses made 
by that patient, because of the be- 
havior which accompanied the re- 
sponse, and because of the "fit" with 
the total context. It is likely that these 
criteria do not exhaust the various 
means, preconscious and subtle, by 
which inferences are made and con- 
vince the examiner that the patient's 
masochistic tendencies are influencing 
his response process. 


II 


Although having something done 
to them is an important feature, these 
patients paradoxically often give an 
impression of activity, dominance, and 
initiative. At times they seem less ex- 
aminees than salesmen, less workers 
than impresarios. They enact a play, 
featuring themselves in unflattering 
roles, and attempt to convince the 
tester that these are true-to-life stories. 
Reik calls the striving quality Flight 
Forward, and the histrionic display, 
the Demonstrative Feature. He dis- 
tinguishes the latter from exhibition- 
ism by noting that the exhibitionist- 
narcissist displays his good qualities, 


the masochist his bad ones: “It is 
striking indeed that so many maso- 
chists are not ashamed of their weak- 
nesses and bad qualities but boast of 
them." (1941) 

Stupidity is a frequently played 
role, no doubt encouraged by the 
right-wrong aspects of the tests. Some 
examples: "I hate to have my un-in- 
telligence come out; I am the most 
uneducated person in the world." 
"Isn't that terrible, I forget so casily, 
it's pitiful." One patient followed her 
correct answer to the question, how 
many pints make a quart, by saying, 
"I can't cook, can barely get a meal 
on the table, Гуе been trying to learn 
to cook bread for ten years." Another 
patient evaluated herself as she went 
along: "I'm skirting around it, 1 do 
that quite often,” "That's no explana- 
tion," "I doubt if I am right.” After 
the usual instructions to the The- 
matic Apperception Test about mak- 
ing up the plot of a story, one patient 
redefined the task as a demand for 
sophisticated psychological analysis 
and complained she couldn't make up 
stories because, “I’m not too familiar 
with psychiatric terms." І 

Means of  self-disparagement for 
reasons other than fancied intellectual 
deficiency are usual also. After sceing 
а vagina on the Rorschach Test, а pa- 
tient said, "I'm beginning to feel per- 
verted." When asked to define the 
word “belfry,” several patients, after 
giving a scorable answer, laughingly 
added “bats in the belfry," referring 
to themselves. Other patients made 
references to aging, either in terms of 
a time when they were functioning 
better, which stood in sharp contrast 
to the way they were at present; or as 
having done a poor job all their life 
and now being too old to make up for 
it. The obvious inference of “depres- 
sion" seemed to the examiner inade- 
quate to explain the vigorous, accusa- 
tory, even triumphant manner with 
which these remarks were made. 

All self-disparagement is to some 
extent humiliating. But these patients 
frequently and dramatically arrange 
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to humiliate themselves through of- 
fering sexual references which serve 
to embarrass and shame them. Espe- 
cially with a male examiner these re- 
marks and responses, offered gratui- 
tously by women, seem Ways of strip- 
ping away the veils of modesty and 
social appropriateness with which 
Au women are usually protected. "The su- 
| perficially plausible explanation 
which they sometimes offer, that the 
testing procedure requires them to 
tell everything they think or see, not 
only is inaccurate (except for the Ror- 
schach Test) but begs the question 
why they select from many possible 
responses and behaviors so many of 
this particular kind. Frequently, they 
give responses on the Rorschach Test 
having to do with menstruation and 
sexual parts, with an unusual amount 
of attention to detail: Part of the 
penis you usually don't see,” "uterus 
with menstrual discharge, ^ Vagina 
with lips and vulva." After seeing 
"blood," one patient added, That’s 
because I am menstruating. Another 
patient volunteered a description of 
her menopause, “with my breasts 
hurting.” During a test of recalling 
numbers read to her, a patient com- 
plained, “These cause me to have 
rectal spasms.” 

Some of the stimulus words on the 
Word Association Test are explicitly 
| sexual, and most patients are mo- 

mentarily embarrassed by them. Many 
patients attempt to neutralize the 
traumatic effect through various 
means such as blocking, defining the 
| stimulus word, or repeating 1t. Maso- 
chistic patients, however, latch onto 
the words as opportunities. To mas- 
turbation one patient gave the asso- 
ciations, “terrible” and “fine, then 
explained that she used to think mas- 
turbation was terrible but now prac- 
ticed it and thought it was fine. eria 
other responded with "playing with 


ations were gathered by 


itional tri ith the instruction to 
an additional trial with. Е 
ave the first word which comes to mind 
Which is different from the previous one. 


^ (Appelbaum, 1960) 
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one's self,” then went on to tell how 
much experience she had, since her 
divorce, with masturbation of herself 
and men. A third patient responded 
to breast with “birds,” and nipple 
with “buttons,” explaining these were 
special words her husband used. An- 
other of this patient’s associations to 
breast was “target,” meaning that her 
breasts provided a target for her hus- 
band. In responding to the question, 
“Why should we keep away from bad 
company?” a patient gave a full-credit 
answer then went on to tell of her re- 
cent sexual promiscuity. This same pa- 
tient when asked, “Why does the 
state require a license in order to be 
married?” claimed she could not an- 
swer because, “I have a mental block 
caused by having to control sexual 
urges I now feel.” 

Other roles which are consistently 
enacted are those of the chronically 
rejected, the poor unfortunate, the 
martyr, and the apologist. In arrang- 
ing pictures to tell a story, usually 
seen as a man embarrassed because it 
might appear to others that he was 
embracing a woman, one patient, in- 
stead, made the interpretation that he 
was humiliated because his partner 
was cold to him. In response to the 
examiner’s changing his vocal deliv- 
ery while spacing evenly digits to be 
recalled, a patient became disturbed 
because the unnatural evenness in his 
voice reminded her of her stern hus- 
band and father, and, suddenly, he 
seemed to be rejecting her like all the 
rest of them. The apologist appears 
less to be observing social amenities 
than using them as means of calling 
attention to real or fancied transgres- 
sions: “I hope you don’t think I am 
obstinate.” “I don’t mean to be diff- 
cult." "I'm sorry I'm taking so much 
time." These patients, in fact, were 
not obstinate, difficult, or especially 
time-consuming except by virtue of 
their protracted self-criticism. As 
Schafer (1954) noted, some patients 
seem almost apologetic at being alive. 
When leaving the office, such а pa- 
tient said, “Thank you for being so 
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patient with me." Earlier, in response 
to her request, when test directions 
were repeated, she thanked the exam- 
iner profusely as if unaccustomed to 
being granted such "favors." 

Some patients who present them- 
selves as perennially jinxed seem re- 
signed to chronic misfortune: "I have 
a knack for doing things the hard 
way." "I am always tempted to talk 
about my troubles." In answer to the 
question, "What would you do if you 
found an envelope in the street that 
was sealed, addressed, and had a new 
stamp?" one patient replied in a mar- 
tyred fashion, "7 would probably go 
out of my way and return it to the 
sender." Another, when asked why 
shoes are made of leather, meant to 
say "durable," but instead said “en- 
durable." 

Two patients supplied vignettes 
eloquent of the tenaciousness with 
which they pursue their ends. One, 
who wept copiously throughout. the 
testing and complained bitterly of 
how trying and irrelevant the tests 
seemed at this difficult time in her 
life, was offered the option of ending 
the tests. But she insisted that we con- 
unue to the end. Another burst into 
tears upon seeing a Thematic Apper- 
ception Test picture which reminded 
her of the happy home that she was 
being denied. The examiner took the 
picture from her and placed it face 
down on a pile of already completed 
test cards, but she took it back and 
weepingly insisted on continuing with 
it. Other patients might have be- 
haved in these ways out of a sense of 
duty or challenge, but these patients 
seemed clearly bent upon their por- 
trayals of suffering and were not to 
be denied opportunities to play them 
to the hilt. | 

While behaviors demonstratin 
these. roles complicate and lengthen 
the administration. of the tests, and 
thus can be annoying, these patients 
engage in a number of behaviors 
which seem clearly to have a princi- 
pal aim of making the tester angry. 
Reik (1941) calls this tendency the 


Provocative Factor, understood as the 
patients sadism in the service of 
bringing onto himself the sadism of 
another. One clue as to when the ex- 
aminer is being used in this way is 
his feelings toward the patient;? but 
in addition, the following trends 
would seem helpful alerting signs. 
Some patients exacerbate the techni- 
cal difficulties of test administration 
by talking too fast or too much for 
the tester to take down responses ver- 
batim: “The more I talk the more 
you have to write, I better not talk so 
much, you ought to learn shorthand.” 
Or they make the examiner wait, with 
pen poised, as they dole out responses. 
Several patients showed  unwonted 
hearing difficulties. With one of these 
the examiner repeated the same words 
she claimed to have failed to hear, but 
at a lower tone, yet she heard them. 
At least some of these patients seem 
at least partly aware of what they are 
doing: “I am giving you a hard time 
and myself as well.” “You have the 
patience of Job, don't you? How do 
you stand it?” Another trend is to 
criticize the tests and the examiner: 
"It seems so damned silly to be sit- 
ting here and putting these things to- 
gether.” "I'm sure it is all significant" 
(sarcastically). With reference to the 
Rorschach: “Who dreamed these up? 
I wouldn't put orange with pink. 
These poor animals, wouldn't they be 
insulted if they could see how badly 
drawn they are.” In response to in- 
quiry into their responses: “That’s for 
you to find out." *Don't you know 
anatomy?" : 

A prominent strategy is to cast the 
tester in the role of a harsh, critical 
inquisitor. A ubiquitous sign of this 
is the use of the phrase, “If you want 
‚+7 One patient misheard my ques- 
tion, as to whether she had momen- 
tarily forgotten a piece of informa- 
tion or never knew it, as, "Didn't you 
ever learn anything?" Other com- 


* Of course testers can be out of patience for 

reasons other than provocation on the part 
of the patient, and must learn to tell the 
difference. 
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ments: "Do I have to do this?” "Why 
can’t you give me а pencil and pa; 
per?” "You are pinning me down!” 
"You sure make it hard, don't you? 
"Maybe you're getting something out 
of this; I'm not." 

When dual IQs are computed, one 
score standing for what the patient 
achieves and the other for an esti- 
mate of his capacity, the disparity be- 
tween them may be due to self-de- 
feating tendencies. The following ex- 
amples illustrate ways which would 
lead the examiner to make this in- 
ference. On tests involving the ma- 
nipulation of materials under time 
yressure, a frequent finding was “ac- 
cidental" destruction of correctly ar- 
ranged pieces. Arranging blocks to 
form a design provided an especially 
clear opportunity to observe self-de- 
feating tendencies, as the major learn- 
ing necessary to perform the task usu 
ally takes place before the routine 
moves which finish the problem. 
Thus, some of these patients charac- 
teristically manage the difficult step of 
discovering the principle, then inex- 
plicably flounder during the repeti- 
tious implementation of it, either los- 
ing time credit or leaving an appar- 
ently careless error which deprives 
them of any credit at all. One such 
patient commented, “I guess I make 
things more complicated than they 
need be; I hurt myself by not taking 
care of myself.” Other patients gave 
up on tasks which, upon urging, they 
demonstrated they could do, refused 
my invitation to guess, and failed 
items though able to perform 
more difficult ones of the same kind. 

The interpersonal paradigm to 
which these patients respond is char- 
acterized by something done to ü 
weaker person by a stronger one; a 
model which often finds its way into 
the diagnostic process nt choice of 
words and explicit imagery: The 
pride her husband Һай r 
“subjected to continuing MS tp sons, 
' and "being whipped in a care game. 
One patient defined the testing as an 
opportunity for the examiner to prac- 
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tice on her a guinea pig." An- 
other said, “If you want me to stand 
on my head, Il] be glad to." The- 
matic Apperception Test stories in- 
cluded such remarks as, "He has no 
choice but to be submissive to this ac- 
tion taken upon him." "He'll have 
this fellow doing everything he wants 
him to, he's told what to do, when to 
do it, and how to do it—no will of his 
own, like a puppet on a string." One 
patient said that she felt forced to be 
a beautiful manikin; her role in life 
was to smile and please others. An- 
other said, “А woman is a poor-me ob- 
ject, her function is to love; the man 
needs it, he must be served." 

The picturesqueness and exaggera- 
tion in these remarks bear out Wael- 
ders (1936) point that masochistic 
fantasies are not a representation of 
femininity but a caricature of it. 
Brenner (1959) suggests that “maso- 
chistic fantasies and practices of adults 
reflect the small child's sadomasochis- 
tic theories and fantasies of what hap- 
pens between men and women in 
sexual intercourse." There is much 
about masochism of the not-real, the 
theatrical, the dissembling, what Loe- 
wenstein (1957) refers to as the 
"playful or make-believe character 
underlying the masochistic devices...” 
The role-playing of masochism re- 
sembles wit as well. For both provide 
a vehicle for covert expression of hos- 
tility which at the same time lends it- 
self to a style of relating one’s self 
interpersonally, and both require a 
partner. The following story told to 
a Thematic Apperception Test card 
which often elicits information as to 
how a patient may relate himself to a 
helping figure, seems to capture all of 
these elements: dissembling, provoca- 
tion, sadism, masochism, a mixture of 
pain and pleasure, and being one-up 
on another; all of it calculated to be 
self-defeating. “If I give the story I 
want to tell, the first one that came 
to mind, you'll say I am bitter against 
doctors, and I'm not.” When the ex- 
aminer did not respond to this sally, 
she continued, “I’m going to lie here 
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and keep a straight face while a doc- 
tor tries to hypnotize mc. But I know 
I'll do as in times past. I get tickled. 
This man is trying to make a fool out 
of me. Rather than be made a fool of 
I'll laugh just at the time he thinks 
he’s got me under." In the psycho- 
therapy of one such patient it has 
been possible to help her gain per- 
spective on her character pattern by 
pointing out its dissembling aspect. 
As the buried aims emerge, and the 
play-acting properties of the masochis- 
tic role become clear, what seemed at 
first tragedy later took on an air of 
ludicrousness. And a streak of humor 
is not uncommon amidst the protesta- 
tions of despair in masochistic pa- 
tients, a phenomenon noted by many 
(Dooley, 1911; Reik, 1911; Loewen- 
stein, 1957) . In these patients humor 
was largely self-directed and bitter. In 
describing her Thematic Appercep- 
tion Test stories onc patient com- 
mented “Ме and Shakespeare, I have 
to pat myself on the back, for the rest 
of the time I am destroying myself. 
I'm not a masochist but I certainly 
ask to be hurt." Another patient vol- 
unteered, after seeing a donkey on the 
Rorschach Test, "Maybe it's because 
l am making such an ass of myself." 
While crying, a patient said, "I am 
the wailing wall.” Still another pa- 
tient said, “I used to tell stories about 
myself, I'm the butt of my own 
stories, the one asset I had—I was a 
buffoon.” 


An important clue to masochism is 
available to the examiner when he 
finds an appropriate opportunity to 
compliment or otherwise reassure or 
support the patient. While he expects 
gratitude and the patient's relief, he 
feels instead strangely rebuffed, as if 
he had committed a faux pas. One 
patient with a potentially Very Su- 
perior IQ was asked who the Presi- 
dent of the United States was and 
gave the wrong answer, saying, 

That's my answer right or wrong." 
Later, the question was repeated, and 
she gave the right answer. In the en- 
suing discussion of how it was that 


she had at first given the wrong an- 
swer, the examiner asked if she felt 
she was hiding her light under a 
bushel. This provoked a flurry of ex- 
cited protestations that she really did 
not know much of anything, and, in 
fact, wanted him to tell her test an- 
swers. Another patient replied to the 
question, “In what way are praise and 
punishment the same?" by saying, 
"Praise can often be painful to take." 
Whether praise in itself is painful, or 
whether the patients are made anx- 
ious by the threat to their masochis- 
tic equilibrium posed by a compli- 
ment, at times it does seem true, as 
in the joke, that the most sadistic 
thing one can do to a masochist is to 
be kind. 


Thematic content of the Rorschach 
Test responses of masochistic patients 
has been fully detailed by Schafer 
(1954) . One major test finding among 
the group reported upon here was the 
ubiquity of the word "hurt" When 
asked, "Why should we keep away 
from bad company?" a patient re- 
plied, “They will hurt us." On the 
Word Association Test this word is 
not uncommon, cspecially in response 
to such stimulus words as cut and 
bite, but it seemed to appear more 
often with these patients than one 
ordinarily expects, both on these 
stimulus words and others where it is 
ordinarily not found: fire-"hurt," 
breast-"hurt," — gun-" hurt," hospital- 
"hurt," along with such other associa- 
tions as man-"cruel," love-“murder,” 
and fight-"beat" (physically) . Anoth- 
er prominent finding was the particu- 
lar choice of words used in defining 
vocabulary words. Flout was defined 
as "whip," "flog," and "clout — sort 
of a derogatory thing"; chattel as 
"slave," amanuensis as “emancipate, 
affliction as “curse.” Luborsky et al. 
report a masochistic patient who 
defined "traduce" as “the opposite of 
like a reprimand, I don't mean repri- 
mand, I mean condemning" (1955). 
It seems that such prepotent words 
press for expression at any available 
opportunity. After finishing her re- 
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sponses to a Rorschach Test card, one 
patient said, “I guess I've about torn 
that apart," while another, in telling 
a Thematic Apperception Test story, 
used the phrase, “Grief that is soul- 
tearing.” 

Another prominent theme is a fu- 
sion of pain and pleasure: one patient 
described the loss of her father as 
"sweet-sorrow." In the Thematic Ap- 
perception "Test story of this patient 
a man is made to tease a Woman 
while ostensibly being tender. In a 
svstematic test of early memories 
(Mayman), given to several of these 
patients, one of them ran pain and 
pleasure together in а single breath: 
"When I was vaccinated it hurt ter- 
ribly; I was very comfortable sitting 
on cushions and looking out a саг 
window." Another response on this 
carly memories test supported Freud s 
(1919) observation in A сш 15 Ве- 
ing Beaten” that a typically eminine 
masochistic fantasy 15 of the brother 
being beaten by the father: Daddy 
used to whip my younger brother. I 
used to go to my room and shake my 
fists. I thought it was so terrible. He 
never did it to me. I’m sure he didn’t 
hurt him badly, but it sounded 


awful." 
III 


The case of Miss K., a 35-year-old 
woman, illustrates some of the diffi- 
culties in the diagnosis, treatment, and 
management of patients who appear 
as she did on tests. The test report of 
the protocol quoted in part _below, 
written in 1947, suggested an "incipi- 
ent schizophrenic process" beneath a 
surface picture of obsessional rumina- 
tions and. doubt, along with fearful- 
ness, lability, and phobias. With pe 
ent nosological sophistication and in- 
creased understanding of thought dis- 
order as revealed on tests, it is doubt- 
ful that an inference of schizophrenia, 
even latent schizophrenia, would be 
made from these tests. eo me 
same psychologist re-checkec pn ke 
only five years later and was himse 
critical of these inferences. When the 
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patient was retested ten years later, 
another psychologist questioned the 
conclusion of a schizophrenic process, 
and noted that the evidence previ- 
ously thought to be suggestive of 
thought disorder issued from maso- 
chism rather than failing ego func- 
tions. The patient was diagnosed as 
"borderline psychotic" by several psy- 
chiatrists. 
Miss K. had a psychoanalysis of seven years 
which terminated by mutual agreement. 
Three years later, or ten years after the 
first testing, she was re-examined. Since the 
end of the analysis, she had maintained a 
steady campaign to have the analyst see 
her again, claiming she was not at all im- 
proved and wanting to know why this was 
so, and challenging what she alleged to 
have been promises made by him that she 
would recover. After some counscling 
hours, which he warned would preclude 
further analysis with him, it seemed that 
s would be necessary, and the 
patient was encouraged to do this work 
with one of several other suggested analysts. 
She visited these and other psychiatrists, 
but instead of attempting to benefit from 
these contacts she played one off against 
the other, all the while indulging in in- 
creasingly dramatic sexual and alcoholic 
escapades which she advertised among the 
various therapists. One of the psychiatrists 
reported, "Her desire has been to continue 
treatment with Dr. F. (the original analyst) 
on her own terms, and every one of her 
contacts with psychiatrists after Dr. F. 
discharged her was utilized only as an 
indirect way of forcing Dr. F. to take her 
back into therapy." After an extensive re- 
evaluation by a psychiatric team, during 
which the psychologist remarked, "Present 
tests show remarkably little change from 
the previous ones," the patient was hos- 
pitalized. Treatment was marked by the 
major symptomatic behavior of, in the 
words of her hospital doctor, being “а very 
demanding unhappy, miserable woman who 
was constantly crying, threatening her hos- 
pital doctor with suicide . . . " At one 
point, although the patient was trained 
to do work remunerative of money and 
prestige, she chose to work in a department 
store for only one hundred dollars per 
month, remaining at this job six months 
despite encouragement to improve her lot. 
With gradual symptomatic improvement 
and imminent discharge from hospital sup- 
ervision to independent living and formal 
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psychotheraps, the patient decided to leave 
the city, For a long time after, she had 
not followed through on the recommenda- 
tions that she maintain her own residence, 
support herself, and secure psychotherapy. 
The following examples of her test behav- 
ior and responses are from the first testing. 


One measure of the patients orientation 
toward vigorous interpersonal engagement, 
Reik's Flight Forward, is the filling in of 
the time between responses with comments, 
often with personal references and direct 
involvement of the miner, (more of 
which are cited below in other connections). 
ote her remarks, “Do all these asides go 
in?” "Do you have to put that down too?" 
“There's your answer, I guess,” and "Let's 
not put that word in." Dran Mizing an 
unlovely picture of herself, Reik’s Demon- 
strative Feature, may be seen in the follow- 
ing: 

(a) Self-Critical — On the Rorschach ‘I єзї 

she said, "That's a poor explanation, 
I don't have much imagination I 
guess, I can't see anything else." On a 
timed subtest of the W 
vue her comment was, “moron level, 
it took so long." During the inquiry 
to the Word Association ‘Test she re- 
marked, gratuitously, "I consider mv- 
self a poor dancer,” ; 

(b) Humiliation — After arranging pic- 

tures, as people usually do, to tell a 
story of a man usually seen as walking 
off with a girl, she commented, “Just 
a plain old-pick-up.” To another story 
usually seen as a man sitting close to 
a bust which looked like a woman, 
she told of a man who was rejected 
by real women, “only a dummy to 
operate on." Her response to the 
Word Association Test stimulus word 
breast was, hate to say it... me," 
During the inquiry into this re- 
sponse she said, "Probably I was 
thinking of me there. I am conscious 

. . I am breast conscious, so much 
so that I don't like to hear the word. 
In fact, I avoid it." Her response to 
the stimulus word drink was “me.” 
Her response to penis was, "Oh, gosh, 


ГИ spell that word . . . this is embar- 
rassing . . . ejaculate.” Her response 
to suicide was "me." To vagina she 
said, “Uh ... uh... I don't know 


what you call it. I'm thinking of a 
little pan that a nurse uses, a vaginal 
douche." To dance she said, "T 
thought of ‘stand.’ I don't know if 
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that makes me a wallflower.” During 
the inquiry to masturbation she said, 
“Well Гуе heard that eighty-five per 
cent of the population does or has, 
and I am included in that.” 


She evidently fantasied the tester as 
a demanding апа sadistic inquisitor. 
On the Rorschach Test she said, "I 
think I'm making myself see some of 
these things. It might flit through my 
mind. Well, that's. what you want,” 
and she sighed with the tone of re- 
signing herself to being victimized, 
On the Wechsler-Bellevue she inter- 
jected, “Oh, уоп got me scared now," 
and. "Ihere's your answer I gues: 
(Italics added.) Sadistic themes, and 
a choice of words which seemed dic- 
tated by sadistic fantasy, were promi- 
nent. On Rorschach Card II she saw, 
“Traflic accidents, pools of blood.” On 
Card IV she saw, “A gorilla with no 
head, throw rug," (Italics added) and 
an evil looking man, a devil, a harsh 
cruel man." Нег understanding of 
“habeas corpus" was, "Guarantees pro- 
tection to. someone who was taken 
into custody? Can't have his head 
chopped off without duc process of 
the law.” She defined an armory as 
“a building; reserves meet in time of 
peace to perfect themselves for the 
next маг... guns lying around." She 
defined guillotine as "instrument. of 
death, a couple of knives come to- 
gether and do the work on the neck.” 
On the Word Association Test to the 
stimulus word bile she said, "kick" 
and claborated in the inquiry, "Well 
it seems a little strong, but I was 
thinking of a real knock-down-fight 
in which I'd be biting, a dirty fight, 
both biting and kicking." In explain- 
ing her association "torso" to trunk 
She was asked whether she had a vis- 
ual image at the time of responding. 
Her reply was "Yes, well I thought 

. you might have the idea that 
l was going to go out and saw some- 
One in half and stuff them in a trunk. 
I sort of got the idea of a headline 
about a trunk murder. I don't know 
Why I said that. Perhaps because 1 
thought that somcone would chop me 
up. Perhaps because I have thought 
in my hotel room here that someone 
might creep in and snatch me out 
and chop me into little pieces and 
stuff me into a trunk." This lurid 
response is an example of the kind of 
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response which, if looked at solely 
from the point of view of its content. 
could, as was done in the first testing. 
be taken as а sign of severe ego dis- 
organization. 

In contrast to most of her test pro- 
ductions, Miss K. was sufficiently hu- 
morous for the first tester to record 
that she got him to laugh. After 
responding with "breast" to suck she 
said, "I'll do a little sucking on à 
cigarette now." After responding to 


the stimulus word mouth with 
“smoke,” she laughed and added 
"kiss . . . Im not so kiss conscious, 


I don't think." А comment in the test 
report was, "Her depression alternates 
with facetiousness." 

Notice her concern with the power 
aspects of relationships, and her as- 
sumption of the yielding position in 
them as implied by the following re- 
She defined the word afflic- 
"It is imposed, not imposed, 
let's not put that word in—it has come 
to а person." In defining chattel she 
said, "An object or ù person held in 
ition by someone or some- 
And she defined proselyte as 


sponses. 
tion as 


subjuga 
thing." 
“to consent.” 

On a test of repeating à series of 
digits which depends in large measure 
on concentration, she called attention 
to the way she was handicapping her- 
self in attending to her cigarette at 
the same time she was supposed to be 
trying to learn the digits. After giving 
up on an arithmetic problem, she 
said, "Oh, I am not even figuring. 
Must we finish it? I have no idea how 
to start.” When it later became clear 
that she was able to do this problem, 
she said thought there was some 
super-deluxe way of getting it, by 
algebra or something.” Her response 
to the question about what she would 
do if she were lost in a forest in the 
daytime implied her covert recogni- 
tion of how she fails to exploit her 
capacities. «Theoretically I'd look for 
the sun.” In defining “plural” she 
said, “Two of something.” The tester 
asked her if plural meant just two, 
and her reply was “No EE уез... 
why did you ask me that? hus she 
refused the tester's help and retained 
her incorrect. answer. In other con- 
this. behavior could be inter- 
example, as 


texts 
preted differently, for 
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suspiciousness. Here, there was little 
else on the tests to support that in- 
ference, and much to support the in- 
ferences of provocativeness and refusal 
to be helped. 

Miss К. may have unwittingly been 
telling a great deal about herself as 
she summed up the testing experi- 
ence this w “I was expecting I'd 
be embarrassed on some of these; I 
was looking forward to being em- 
barrassed.” 


SUMMARY 


A number of female patients seem 
to have as their covert goals being 
misunderstood and being made un- 
comfortable. This feature, which 
poses special obstacles to successful 
treatment, is often overlooked, al- 
though clues to self-sabotage are ap- 
parent from the start in the consist- 
ent and recognizable ways with which 
such patients respond to diagnostic 
procedures, especially psychological 
tests. "These characteristic behaviors 
are described, with illustrative case 
material. 
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Anxiety Level and the Retention of Neutral and 
Affectively Toned Verbal Material' 


Barry BUMMER лхо ROBERT ROSENTHAL 
University of North Dakota 


It has been said, that. “the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge is hindered in a 
person who uses as à primary method 
of adjustment the defense ol pushing 
out of consciousness (repressing) facts 
that are even remotely connected with 
conflict-laden ideas and feelings . 
(Mayman, Schafer, & Rapaport, 1951, 
p.552). Exec reliance on this pat- 
tern of adjustment may interfere with 
the recall of material in a testing 
situation, just as it may limit the ex- 
tent to which the material is learned 
in the first place (Rapaport, Gill, & 
Shater, 1946). To a certain degree 
thes yh learning and forgetting are 
selecuve, where selectivity 1s a lunc- 
tion of unique personality configura- 
tion. That is to say, we remember 
some things and forget others (con 
.sciously or unconsciously) , not only 
because of the inherent associative 
strength. of the material learned, but 
also because they are related to our 
motivations and attitudes. 

The special relevance of verbal ma- 
terial in the area of "motivated for- 
getting" appears well established and 
is based for the most part, on Freud's 
concept of repression. If it is true that 
repression is an active process inter- 
fering with learning and retention we 
should find words of an anxiety pre 
king nature less well learned and 
wont ni han neutral words. Earlier 
rus a with this hypothesis 


studies dealing 3 à 1 
ee tended to yield negative findings 


; K 1956; 
lall, 1955; Klugman, 
E 1955; Laffal, 1952; & Worchel, 


1955) . 
In trying to 


“Ihis paper 
thesis completec 
the direction i наў 

2 ге: at 
draft was read at Б 
North Dakota Psychologica 
in Minot. 


account for these find- 


of a Master's 
1 by the senior author under 
e junior author. Ап pM 
he 1961 meeting of the 
1 Association held 


is a revision 


ings we may note that each of these 
studies was characterized. by one or 
more of the following difficulties: (1) 
Setting a criterion of learning for the 
neutral and affective words which left 
number of trials to criterion uncon- 
trolled, (2) Having the test trials 
come several hours after the acqui 
tion trials which left pretest rehearsal 
and practice uncontrolled, (3) In 
paired-associate learning, testing. for 
the nonsense syllable rather than for 
the affective term might have served 
to minimize repression, (4) Having 
Ss learn both the neutral and the effec- 
tive words might serve to minimize 
repression compared to a design hav- 
ing Ss learn. either neutral or anxiety 
provoking words, thus allowing cumu- 
lative ellects of anxiety to operate, (5) 
Not controlling for intelligence may 
have served to increase the error term, 
(6) Too small a sample to demonstrate 
the effect, (7) Not controlling for pre- 
experimental anxiety level may have 
served to increase the error term, Ac- 
cording to Freud "anxiety creates re- 
pression” (Strachey, 1959, p. 140) and 
this may be as true of pre-experimental 
anxiety as of experimentally induced 
anxiety. 


The purpose of this study was to 
test the hypothesis of repression taking 
into account all of the above men- 
tioned difficulties. 


METHOD 


The overall design of the experi- 
ment was to establish two groups of 
Ss equated at three levels of anxiety 
and two levels of intelligence, one 
group to learn “common” or neutral 
words, the other to learn “trauma” or 
affective words. In the paired-associate 
learning task the test for retention of 
the common or trauma word immedi- 
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atcly followed a fixed number of learn- 
ing trials. 

The Taslor Manifest Anxiety Scale 
(TMAS) and the vocabulary section 
of the Shipley-Hartford Intelligence 
Test were administered to the 251 
students enrolled in the Introductory 
and Educational Psychology Courses at 
the University of North Dakota. 

High- Anxiety was defined as TMAS 
scores of 20 or over, Medium-Anxicty 
was defined as TMAS scores of from 13 
to 17, and Low-Anxiety was defined 
as TMAS scores of 11 or lower. High- 
IQ was defined as vocabulary IQs of 
120 or over while Low-IOQ was defined 
as vocabulary IQs of 118 о under. 
Thus, six subgroups were formed: 
High, Medium and Low Anxiety with 
High IQ, and High, Medium and Low 
Anxiety with Low IQ. А total of 167 
Ss fell into one of these six. groups. 
Within cach of the six groups, hall 
the 8s were randomly assigned to Com- 
mon word treatment and the other 
hall to the Trauma word treatment. 
About three-fifths of the Ss within cach 
of the subgroups were female. In order 
to equalize the N per subgroup, the 
number ol Ss exceeding 10 in cach of 
the 12 subgroups was randomly 
dropped. 

In the development of the two word 
lists, a total of 100 words, 50 neutral 
and 50 trauma, were selected from 
lists by Rapaport (1916), Jung (1918). 
Knott (1955), Young (1937). and 
Lalfal (1952). In an attempt to de- 
termine the difficulty of these words, 
they were submitted to 12 graduate 
students in psychology who were in- 
structed to judge the meaningfulness 
of each word on the basis of an csti- 
mated number of associations (associa- 
tive potential). They rated cach word 
on a five-point scale Irom a very few 
associations, to a great many, Of the 
words receiving an average rating by 
the majority of the judges, 10 common 
and 10 trauma words were randomly 
selected to make up the two lists. І 

Ten nonsense syllables of less than 
20 percent associational value were 
randomly selected from Huls list 


(Stevens, 1951) and randomly assigned 
to the words of each list, which were 
also randomly arranged, 

Phe two lists appear as follows: 


Common Trauma 


VUF- Spring VUF -Rectum 
PUY Happy PUY -Masturbare 
PIB- Soft PIB Suck 
DIj--Healthy DI] Ugly 
KE.B-—Food KEB Penis 

IUD Mature TUD Sitch 

NOZ Moon NOZ Breast 
FUB Leisure FUB - Vagina 
VUD—Water VUD аре 

FUP —Musi FUP--Homosexual 


I ESING PROCEDURI 


goth groups were placed in an al- 
ternate, bovghl seating arrangement, 
Fach one received а sheet ol paper 
with lines numbered from one through 
ten. They were asked to plat е 
their paper and pencil on the floor in 
front ol them, alter which, the Hollow 
ing instructions were read: "I am go 
ing to present on the screen a series 
of 10 nonsense syllables, each one ol 
which is paired with a word like this 
example (PEV--Screen) . The impor- 
rant thing is to remember which non- 
sense svllables goes with the words 
Mier I have shown vou the 10 non. 
sense syllables and the words together 
three times, I will tell vou to pick up 
your pencil and paper, Then, I will 
show you the nonsense syllables alor «T 
like this (TEV— ). in a mixe 
up order, and vou are to try to writ 
the word that goes with cach svllable 
The syllables that are presented alone 
on the screen. will not be numbered, 
but just begin with number one on 
the paper and follow the numbers 
down with each syllable through num- 
ber 10. I will call out the numbers as 
they are presented, If you don't know 
a particular word, draw a line through 
the space provided for the word so 
vou do not lose your place. Does every- 
one understand what to do? Now you 
may or may not be shocked by some 
of the words you see, but we feel that 
each one of you is of the intelligence 
and maturity so that as the words are 
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Fasit I Mean Scores lor Anxiety, Intelligence and 
Retention Within Subgroups 


Common 


High 10 


is 10 = en o 
RS = 6.5 
vun e Es 
"меу RS er 
Low ES = 
Anxiety ES > 


presented there will be no need to 
use any ego-delense mec hanisms, such 
as laughing, snickering or talking for 
the purpose of reducing tension, After 
all, it is an experiment and the results 
are very important, The main thing 
then, is to learn which nonsense svlla- 
bles go with the words. | | 
In summary then, the lists ol paired- 
associates were projected on a screen 
three times with a tvo-second expo- 
sure for each pair. The second poer 
of the task consisted ol pm the 
nonsense sy lables in а ran Ww \ | re- 
arranged order (tO sone or k. 
serial position elfect) „АӨ Ww ie E ie Ss 
were instructed to write dow n its ap- 
date associate. A four-second ex- 
propriate ASSOCIA Sie 1 "ll i le 
»osure was allowed for each syllable. 
The retention score then, was simply 
number of correct associations. 


he 
| Two different rooms and two dif- 
ferent times. (within the same hour) 
made it possible to control p EE 
subject капи ешп to t ne 
ture of the experiment. I арно 
treatment group poomi y те ask 
and left the building before je 
“trauma treatment group m 
to come into the expel imenta 1 
RESULTS - 
Table I presents the mean ар. 
intelligence. and caque 08, sean 
each of the све чә Esi of vari- 
Table H pene ШЕ е ташта 
| ^ rete s 
mie + Es ce significantly less 
ме ; words at the .001 


an commo! 0 
well than cor fiat ndr 
level confirming the majo! hyp 


AND DISCUSSION 


10 
Trauma 
Low IQ High 10 Low 1Q 
26.0 2 

110.0 
6.5 

15.3 14.8 

LER 111.2 

4.6 43 

Bek TS 

IA 110.4 

7.1 55 


While the etlects of anxiety on reten- 
tion appeared to have been negligible, 
anxiety did tend to have some effect 
in interaction with IQ, especially and 
significantly so when both these varia- 
bles interacted with the treatment con- 
dition, More intelligent Ss tended to 
retain more words (P<.01). as had 
been expected, 

It will be observed that the Low 10 
Groups in the trauma treatment score 
consistently lower (p<.05) than the 
High IQ Groups in the same treat- 
ment. However, there were no signi- 
ficant intelligence effects (1<1) in the 
common treatment group. Such an ob- 
servation suggests, perhaps, that the 
threshold. of anxiety evocation by а 
specific stress stimulus (when verbal 
in nature) is lower in individuals of 
low intelligence. 

It is also noted that, within the 
tauma group, the differences in re- 


‘Taser П 
Analysis of Variance of Retention 


Variance 


Source df Estimate Е 
Anxiety (АУ 2 22 
Intelligence (1Q) 1 37.58 
Treatment (T) 1 100.48 
ANIO 2 15.03 
5 ж 1 g NIS 
IQ N 1 1 LH 
AXIQ'S 1 2 15.62 
Within. Cells 101 LON 

Total TASS 716.74) 

‘Significant bevond the (05 level 

"significant bevond the O01 level 


"Significant bevond the 001 level 
* Because of missing data, seven df were 
lost 


tention scores between levels of intel- 
ligence increases in favor of the High 
IQ Group as we go trom high to low 
anxiety. This “trend” (while not sig- 
nificant statistically) suggest that the 
performance advantage of intelligence 
increases as anxiety decreases. In other 
words, it appears as though intellect- 
ual abilities are liberated for use in a 
stress situation as a function of lower 
pre-stress anxiety level, 

Finally, it might be emphasized that 
the level of emotional tension aroused 
within the individual by any given 
situation determines the extent of pos- 
sible recall of that situation. The fact 
that the obtained treatment differences 
were as large and significant as they 
were, may indicate that future studies 
in the area would do well to control 
the aforementioned variables. 


SUMMARY 


The intent of the study was to test 
the concept of repression, and was 
approached by establishing two groups 
of Ss equated at three levels of anxiety 
and two levels of intelligence, one 
group to learn “common” or neutral 
words, the other to learn "trauma" or 
affective words. In the paired-associate 
learning task, the test for retention 
of the common or trauma word im- 
mediately followed a fixed number 
of learning trials. 

Significant treatment effects were 
found, thus supporting the hypothesis 
that words of an affective character 


50) Anxiety Level and the Retention of Verbal Material 


would be retained with less efficiency 
than non-affective words. 
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| Stories and. fantasies fall naturally 
X into a three part framework of past, 
present, and future. The stories told 
in the Thematic Apperception Test, 
like other fantasy products, can Бе 
° judged in terms of their orientation, 
(whether forward into the future or 
backward into the past, and their 
у" spun, the amount of time covered by 
the story in either direction, This 
зарег describes. some correlates of 
emporal orientation and span. 
{ Jaques (1956) systematically elabo- 
ией the psychoanalytic proposition 
that capacity to span ume and toler- 
ance for delay of gratification are the 
Sasic elements in responsible and 
achieving behavior and showed the 
° Sractical values ol this conception. 
While Jaques’ main interest Was IN 
‘foresight, Е proposed that [oresight 
must be based on adequate retrospec 
tion and on tolerance for the anxiety 
generated in making decisions under 
4» conditions of uncertainty. 
^ . ‘This study investigated whether the 
` FTAT could be used to measure pro- 
spective and retrospective time span, 
"and, if so, whether these would have 
the relationships to each other, and 
со achievement and anxiety, predicted 
Jain Jaques’ theory. We were also 1n- 
terested in the proposition that pro- 
spection is dependent on emotional 
maturation and integration, ¢-§- the 
Rorschach FC response (Rapaport 
1959. 1953) and inhibition of moter 
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activity, e.g. the Rorschach M response 
(Singer 1955), 

The study tested the predictions 
that (1) students with long prospec- 
tive spans in TAT stories are more 
responsible and, hence, more success- 
ful academically than those with short 
time spans, (2) that they are less 
anxious, and (3) that they are more 
emphatic and involved. with other 
people. The relationships of prospec- 
live and retrospective time spans to 
each other and to several other vari- 
ables are also reported, 

Subjects: Ss were 23 Harvard Col- 
lege students taking part in an inten- 
sive 3-year assessment program involv- 
ing a variety of measurements, experi- 
ments, and clinical judgments. Four 
year grade records and TATs were 
obtained for all of the subjects. Six 
subjects (all below the group median 
on prospective time span) left college 
or failed to complete parts of the 
assessment program, so that the num- 
ber for whom complete clinical data 
was available was 17. Most of the 17 
were well above their class averages 
in both ability and achievement. 

Administration of TAT I and 
TAT II. Murray's standard set of 20 
TAT pictures for male Ss was used to 
obtain stories from the Ss in the fall 
of their Sophomore year. A year later 
10 experimental pictures with a vari- 
ety of exotic backgrounds, non-Cau- 
casian figures, and symbolic repre- 
sentations (TAT II) were given, and 
a second set of stories obtained. Both 
sets were given individually, with the 
subject lying on a couch in à quiet 
room. Standard instructions were used 
in both instances. À five minute norm 
was suggested for each story; if the 
subject blocked on one of the early 


BG 
stories or ib his first stories were im- 
usually short he was prompted. The 
first. TAT was given by a man, the 
second by a woman.” 

Prospects and retrospect e time 
SHOTS for time 
if it portrayed a hero or 


was scored 


spans.) s 
span only 
group who performed realistic acts. 
Each which mer this criterion 
was scored. for (ly prospere tice span, 
the length of time from the present, 
usually the event in the picture, to the 
end, and (2) retrospeectiee span. ihe 
time from the beginning to the pres 
ent, Stories in whic h the hero planned 
or lantasied some extended action 
were scored Jor the time span of the 
action contemplated. Spans Were 
scored for the time span of the action 
contemplated, Spans were scored: ac 
cording to the scale given below: 


Sors 


J. less than an hour 
wy "m » . А 
| greater than an hour. 
а das 
j. greater 


less than 


than a day. less than 


g than a week, less than 
a month 
5. greater than a month, less than 

a hall-yem 
6. greater than a half-year, 

than a усаг 
7. greater than 

four years 

8. greater than 

than a decade 
9, greater than а decade, less than 
a life (usually career) 

10. lile span 
Scoring depended in part on speci- 
fically indicated periods ol time and 
in part on Common knowledge of the 
time usually taken for actions. Fairy 
cile ending fag. “Urey lived happily 
ever alter, were nol scored lor pro- 
spection, since they indicated no dif- 
ferentiated and realistic awareness of 
the future. In each set of ГАТ, an 


yy Mrs. Tallulah Brown 
research оп svinboliza- 


less 
a vear, less than 
less 


four years, 


FAT II was given 1 
Maki, as part of her 
tion in thought. 

“The complete sce! 
below. 


ing manual is presented 
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average prospective and retrospective 
span was computed lor cach. subject 
over all of his scorable stories.’ 


sets of PATS were scored 
dependently by two judges in 
to estimate the reliability of scoring 
Rank order correlations between tive 
two judges were 66 for prosp tive 
span and ВА. for retrospective span on 
ГАП I. Т8 for prospective span and f 
79 for retrospective span on EN I ЇЇ, X 


both 


Iuter-test reliability was lower, the 
rank orders of the two judges enm lat 
ing only 255 for retrospective Span йй 
Ao for prospec tive Span. Since the ii Sty 
were given a vear apart, bs dillerent 
examiners, and with diferent types ol 
pictures, even these relativels ч le 
liabilities were thought to justilv some 
рене! in the stability of individual 
time span, particularly prospec ж 
span. The results reported bell w А 
cordingly, concern. only velitinial il 
with measures derived from I ‘Th 


de ademi achievement. From college 
transcripts, a grade average rank тан 
was made for each of the foui coll i 
years, and for the four vear total iei 


Freedom from anxiety. This was 1] t 
етн hut TORIES as the 
reverse of an anxiety. factor which 
poo research with this group had 
und to summarize both long ' 
anxiety judged fr deed. 
ca. ве rom questionnaires 
; o jective techniques and qn 
mediate situational anxiet . 


observers of y judged. by 


a stress situation, 
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A riga R ador in the interper- ~ 
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ally concerned in Thein daily as 
ships, or were gener 
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described. themselves, in relationship 
to other people, as: 
Pretty concerned about mysell. 


Am hungry lor his approval. 
Am worried about how I am doing. 
Am happy to be with the other 


fellow. 
Vrust my own abilities. 
Feel friendly. toward the other per- 
son, 
The men high on the "indillerence" 
side chose these items as most descrip- 
tives 
No very strong feelings about my- 
sell. 
I couldn't 
am doing. 
lle doesn't concern me. 
Suspicious, distrust my opponent, 
Am indillerent about him. 
Feel little confidence in my own 


care less about what I 


abilities. 

Rank on the factor was interpreted 
as an indication ol each man s charac- 
teristic level ol interpersonal involve- 
The low items suggest coldness 
indifference: the high | items, 
d in content, indicate in- 
The validity of 


ment. 
and 
though € : 
personal interest. 
TAL шолар was supported. by the 
‘subject's comments after a sn emen 
view, e.g. from involved men, I was 
ready to lay one on him,’ I really 
liked him" and from indillerent men, 
“We didn't talk about anything," and 
“He was just there, a part of the furni- 


ture. 

We also computed rank on the 
Rorschach. FC and M парос Т ha 
Involvement factor and FC correlatec 
52, about as expected. 

4 "asires. Over the 


y ranks and me 
Other rank inst 


\course of the three-year 


“TABLE 0 
ыш with Yearly 


1 
34 

m 8 TAT I a‏ ا 
Prospective 5pan deed БАТ) 59‏ 


Scholastic Aptitude 


Note 1: N = 18. the 0: 
Note 2: Prospective Sp 


› leve 
an is not ге 


f significance is 40 and 
As elated to SAT (r= .08) 
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program а variety of clinical tests had 
been given the subjects, including the 
Cattell 16 P.E. the MMPI. and tests 
constructed. [or specific purposes, e.g., 
a metaphor test designed to elicit dif- 
ferent experiences of time, and a ques- 
tionnaire designed to discover recol- 
lected parental treatments. To see if 
there were specific syndromes. con- 
nected with prospection and retrospec- 
tion these tests, and a wide variety of 
other clinical tests and rank orders, 
were correlated with rank on (1). pro- 
spective span, (2) prospective minus 
retrospective span, (3) retrospective 
span, and (Чу total time span. 


RESULTS 

Hypothesis 1. Students with long pro- 
spective span achieve better grades 
than students with shorter spans. Vhe 
results in Table 1 confirm this hypo- 
thesis. 
Although prospective span is not re- 
lated to intelligence in this sample it 
predicts. achievement. after. Freshman 
усаг as well as the SAT. This result 
cannot be generalized to groups in 
which there is more intellectual vari- 
ability than in this selected sample. 
Uniformity of intelligence tends to 
cancel out achievement difference due 
to scholastic aptitude, апа probably 
increases achievement differences re- 
lated to foresight. The result does 
show that foresight correlates with 
achievement in a sample in which 
intelligence is uniformly high. 
Hypothesis 2. Students with long pro- 
spective spans are less anxious than 
students with short spans. A correla- 
tion of —.63 (p<.01) was found be- 
tween prospective span and anxiety. 

Inspection of the story themes 
showed that the more anxious men 


1 Correlations of Prospective Span (TAT I) and SAT 


zrade Average 


Year 
2 3 4 4-year average 
49 Al 43 
49 Al 54 


the (01 level is .5< 
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Taser H Correlations of Prospective and Retrospective Span (TAT I) 1 
with Selected Clinical Data 


Anxiety 
Prospective Span =03 
Retrospective Span 
Note: X = 18 


ended many of their stories with the 
hero frustrated, in conflict, or immo- 
bilized, c.g., a refugee on a train 
loaded with explosives, approaching 
a guarded frontier. The subjects with 
long spans told many storics with 
themes of work, cffortful achievement, 
and compctitive success, but сусп more 
frequently told stories of self-realiza- 
tion, growth in understanding, and 
living a full life.“ The correlation be- 
tween prospective time span and Need 
Achievement, scored for the four 
stories McClelland uses from TAT I, 
was .75, indicating a great deal of 
overlap between the two measures, but 
fantasies of achievement. contributed 
no more to time span than fantasies 
of personal development and self-reali- 
zation. 


Hypothesis 3. Students with long pro- 
Spective span are more empathic and 
more involved with other people than 
students with short spans. The high 
positive correlations between prospec- 
tive span and interpersonal involve- 
ment, both as measured by the FC 
response and by the involvement scale 
(Table II) confirm this hypothesis. 
The correlation between prospective 
span and M is also positive, but con- 
siderably lower. The explanation for 
the low correlation between prospec- 
tion and M is probably the same as 
that for the low correlation between 
prospection and intelligence. Motoric 
inhibition and diversion of impulses 
into fantasy, like intelligence, are high 
in almost all of these subjects. But 
capacity for response to other people 
is markedly variable, and it is high 
in subjects with long prospective span, 
low in those with short spans. This 


“We are indebted to Dr. Alden Wessman 
for the content categorization and scoring 
of the TAT stories. 
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result is consistent with Rapaport's 

theory of impulse delay, and suggests , 
that in a group with uniformly high 

intelligence the main determinant of 

differential time perspective, and ol 

tolerance for delay, is emotional in- 

tegration, | 

The confirmation of the three hypo- 
theses indicates that long prospective 
span is correlated with academic 
achievement and interpersonal in- 
volvement, and that it is negatively 
correlated with anxiety. These results 
support Jaques’ and Rapaport's 
theories of responsibility and capacity 
for delay, Further implications will be 
discusscd after presentation of the per- 
sonality syndromes associated with 
prospective and retrospective orienta- 
поп. 

Foresight and hindsight as syndromes 

Three hundred and sixty-five ranks 
and scores were available for 17 of 
these subjects. Correlating all of these 
with the scores for (1) prospective, (2) 
the preponderance of prospection over 
retrospection, and (3) retrospection, 2; 
produced three patterns of correla- 
tions suggestive of the syndromes con- 
nected with these variables, The fol- 
lowing portraits will not report jin 
dividual correlation coefficients, but 
will instead summarize а few features» 
on which several significant correl: 
tions converge. 

The foresight syndrome. Men with 
long future time spans reported defi- 
nite commitments to clear goals*in the 
next few years, with less definite com- 
mitments to small immediate goals | 
and to the remote future, Their de- 
fenses were strong, their thinkin ё 
orderly and logical, though not often 
imaginative, and their everyday lives 
were free from anxiety. Self scored on 
Erickson's stages, these men were con- 
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cerned with problems of intimacy and 
isolation, suggesting that they had suc- 
cessfully negotiated the identity crises 
ol adolescence. Their belief in their 
own maturity was supported by the 
recorded judgments of the psycholo- 
gists who observed them in a variety 
of situations, Though they reported 
holding back on impulsive reactions 
to their environment, they were high 
on Rorschach indicators of emotional 
responsiveness (FC, Sum C), indicat- 
ing that their responses have both 
control and depth. 

Their controls were flexible and 
appeared to come more from а strong 
ego than a powerful superego. The 
men with the longest prospective time 
spans reported the least sense ol anx- 
iety about day to day self control. The 
most anxious and immature men, on 
the other hand, scored highest on Cat- 
Factor G. Superego Strength. 
correlation between Superego 
prospective span was 
ive span also correlated 
negatively with a scale us i god 
tional moral anxiety" deve oped in 
this study. The men with long p 
spective spans were GOnsIsten ES р” 
pier than those with short spans. (Wes- 
sman & Ricks, 1959) . 

A closcly related, but more extreme, 
yattern of variables relates to relative 
preponderance ol foresight over hind- 
sight, prospective span minus retro- 
spective span. Men high on this mea- 
sure recalled less sibling conflict, fewer 
childhood fears, and less solicitousness 
anxiety in their parents than the 
who were oriented toward the 
They were exceptionally hard- 
headed”, rejected paras pex 

ab £ sted specula . 
ae ee can scented their ТАТ” 
inl Ee mr Г work, effortful 
around es o , 


fantasi rk 
1 competitive success. 


achicvement, anc i с 
Whereas the men more ыы еу 
toward the past reported in que 


naires that time scemed pee 
even blocked, the men kd шеш 
future orientations emphasiz apo 
citement of change roe Fe ines 
They put an exceptionally strong 
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Strength and 
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phasis on progression toward long 
term goals, rejecting flexibility and 
adjustment, This "tunnel vision" of 
the future, like their high M:C ratio, 
suggested that. they were overly in- 
tellectualized, inclined to use fantasy 
only as rehearsal for future action, 
and insulated too well from immediate 
emotional experience, They scored 
high on MMPI scales designed to 
indicate social status and capacity for 
academic achievement, though not so 
high. in actual achievement as men 
with little hindsight plus a lot of fore- 
sight, and they were well to the mascu- 
line side of the masculine scale. 

The hindsight syndrome. Men with 
long retrospective spans were ranked 
high on narcissism, creativity, and 
spontaneity by our clinical judges. 
Their Rorschachs were high in total 
number of responses and had a great 
deal of variety, with a minimum of 
stereotyped content. They reported 
that their everyday relationships were 
harmonious and free from anger. 1 ‘hey 
were judged by the staff to be the least 
aggressive men in the group. They did 
not appear to deny aggression or other 
feelings, but they tended to suppress 
the expression of any feelings which 
might endanger their harmonious re- 
lationships. Generally intropunitive, 
they fantasied many childhood trans- 
gressions and punishments in their 
ТАТ”. They also told many stories 
in which the hero was helpless in a 
weird menacing environment or hurt 
by some event which he had not 
caused, Overtly, their lives had been 
relatively protected; unlike some of 
the men high on foresight, none had 
experienced extreme losses or threats. 
Total time span 

Retrospective span and prospective 
span correlated .44, suggesting a fairly 
close relationship. But they were re- 
lated to different sets of variables, and 
the number of variables that corre- 
lated significantly with the combined 
spans was less than half the number 
that correlated with their difference— 
actually less than the number that 
would be expected by chance. It ap- 
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peared that overall time span, in this 
sample, was not a psychologically 
meaningtul variable. Time measure- 
ments from TAT stories may be usctul 
only if the distinction between future 
oriented fantasies. and fantasies ori- 
ented toward the past is maintained, 


DISCUSSION 

The results of this study support 
and extend Jaques’ theory of respon- 
sibility, indicating that the temporal 
dimension of fantasy can be used as a 
measure of the c apacity to take respon- 
sibility, as measured by achievement 
in college, and that students whose 
fantasies extend over the long term 
arc less anxious and more capable of 
interpersonal concern than their short 
spanned peers; The main limitations 

to this conclusion arise from the use 
of grades as a criterion for responsi- 
bility and from the small and unusual- 
ly able nature of the sample. 

Grades reflect a variety of influ- 
ences, only one of which is responsibi- 
lity. They depend on intelligence, and 
foresight may reflect a form of intel- 
ligence not tapped by the SAT. Fore- 
sight does correlate significantly with 
the “capacity to educe relationships” 
measured by Cattell’s intelligence 
scale. But the content of TAT fanta- 
sies of the future indicated something 
other than intelligence; the prospec- 
tive stories suggested that their authors 
had oriented their thoughts and lives 
around long term constructive endeav- 
ors, both of achievement and of self- 
realization, Students with long pro- 
spective thoughts are able to look 
ahead to major goals and to use intel- 
ligence in reaching them, while stu- 
dents with less. sense of direction 
wander aimlessly through college, 
looking for a guiding voice. (Frieden- 
berg & Roth, 1951). The highest 
achievements in this group, such as 
outstanding honors theses. represent 
the sel-established standards and cre- 
ative efforts of directed ability. 

We do not imply that prospective 
fantasy is always useful. Studies of less 
outstanding students suggest that they 
may spend a great deal of time in 


Foiesight and Hindsight in the TAT 
fantasies that serve only as inner com- 
pensation for hick of achievement. We 
teel, but cannot vet demonstrate, that 
these fantasies diller qualitatively from 
fantasics that serve achievement, They 
appear less well connected, more olten 
unclear as to causal relationships, and 
less concerned with development and 
growth, 

On the basis of this study, we pro- 
pose that in healthy, superior adults 
prospective time span is perhaps the 
best single indicator ol an individual's 
capacity for functional subsidiation 
(Murray, 1960) of momentary im- 
pluses and short term whims in the 
interest of long term progression 
toward elected goals, Functional sub- 
sidiation, in turn, supports and incor- 
porates earlier forms of delay and ego 
regulation. (eg. the qualities reflected 
in FG and M). ‘The high levels ol 
achievement reached by men with long 
prospective spans do not seem to be 
the result of any particular drive or 
need, but instead products of inte- 
grated and directed. action toward 
realistic goals, involving a variety. of 
needs in sublimated forms, 


The differences between the men 
with long prospective fantasies and 
those whose fantasies extend into the 
past, together with the mutual can- 
cellation that results when future and 
past are combined into an overall time 
span, indicate that fantasies of the 
future are likely to have quite diller- 
ent meanings and functions than those 
oriented toward the past. Prospective 
fantasies prepare for active mastery of 
situations yet to come, and for growth 
and development of varied interests; 
retrospective fantasies master past frus- 
trations and confusions, punish past 
transgressions, and provide for narcis- 
sistic reverie in the dark pool of inner 
reflection. Prospective fantasy is a way 
station between wish and action, a 
compromise with reality that prepares 
the way for ultimate mastery, Retro- 
spective fantasy is less likely to serve 
any observable purpose: its function, 
while it is no less valuable, is internal 
and personal. 
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SUMMARY 


This study developed measures for 
prospective time span and retrospec- 
tive time span in the TAT. Prospec- 
tive span was shown to be related to 
high academic achievement, low anx- 
iety, and empathic involvement with 
others. Retrospective храп was shown 
to relate to narcissism, sensitive imagi- 
nativeness and openness to experieuc e. 
Although the two measures Were cor- 
related, they related. to. dillerent. sets 
ol variables, suggesting that temporal 
orientation, forward or backward, is 
more important that total time span. 
It is suggested that a distinction. be- 
tween future oriented rehearsal fan- 
and reveries which recreate and 
the рам may be fruitlul 


tasies 
reinterpret 
lor research. 
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PROCEDURE FOR SCORING TIME-SPAN IN TAT STORIES 


1. When to score 


A. Do not score 
beings, plants and 
actions and events 


stories containing 1) ireal 


animals: 2) impossible 


are: legendary figures 


Some examples of (1) [ 
devils, classical 


(vampires, dragons, witches, ў 
assorted monsters) ; theriomorphic 
fish, а woman 
animals with human 
(flowers 


gods, and 1 
beings (half-man half 
turns into a panther : 
intelligence): personified plant life 
that eat human flesh, drink blood) : ghosts or 
ghostly, bodiless limbs (bodiless 
hands, huge, saucer-like eyes In _the 
ghostly clouds or storms) ; sctence fiction, fiy- 
ing saucers, space-travel and paraphernalia 
beings from outer space, radio messages from 


other planets, travel to other planets). 


who 


voices OF 


are: otherwise realistic 


limitations of. space and 
time by possessing 07 being possessed iuen 
natural powers (allowing кер 2 a 
under water, pass through wa <a ohn 
other's will, prophecy the future) ; ү sna 
ing from the dead: DY ап acit Lei 
versed growth, quick growl ds ag 8 
(Rip Van W inkle) ; hy 
(in achievement, 


Examples of (2) 
persons who defy 


process. (re 
Without awaren 
supernatural speed 
translocation) - 

stories. manife 
often. occur in 


work. 


и a quality of the 
the story as à 


‘These 


dream апа 


dieam from which the protagonist awakes at 
the climax, 


B. Do not score vague plots. A plot is often 
vague when the person actually describes 
details of the picture without really com- 
posing a plot, or when he discusses the feel- 
ings and thoughts of the principal figures 
without weaving them into plot, or when he 
interprets the picture as symbolizing some- 
thing else (man's struggle against. nature, 
against himself). Sometimes, even when there 
is a plot, the span of the actions described 
may be so open to conjecture ах to defy any 
reasonable classification, Since most people 
tell at least ten scorable stories—cnough for 
a wide range of separate spans—it is not 
necessary to risk a mistake by scoring ambi- 
guous ones. 

C. Do score stories containing 1) real- 
istic beings, plants and animals; 2) possible 


actions and events. 

The range of the possible is limitless, but 
while there are innumerable wavs for a per- 
son to manifest апу length of span, а few 
general classes 


seem to. describe. the 
frequent. ones. Passing from the short to the 
long: 1) АП of the action may take place 
either before or after mention of the situation 
depicted in the card. That is, the entire story 
may occur exclusively in 


prospect. 


most 


retrospect or in 


la, Phe plor mas be laid in the past with 
the present in the story (defined as descrip- 


tion of the picture) ах the climas; or 


Ib. It mas end as a horrible impasse, an 


unresolved: conflict, or statement of un- 
certainty and impending choice: between 


dn cases, the 


scored 707) 


several alternatives. such 
neglected zone is 


for that могу). 


as absent 


2) The main plot of the story mas be a simple 
procceding the protagonist 
alone (he paces the hall of a maternity ward, 
strolls along a street, chops down a tite); 01 
the protagonist imay do 
(practices his violin) and then go to join 
others (runs off to play ball) 


performed by 


something alone 


Ya. The central plot may be a transac tion 
between two or more people (the hero asks 
for assistance and receives it or is rebuffed; 
he tells his mother about a nightmare and 
receives consolation; he presents a law case 
to a court and is successful: he loses his job 
and asks for it back; he is wounded in 
battle, he suicide, or murders 
another person). 


commits 


3) ‘Lhe story may center about a prolonged 
translocation or transportation (a voyage, а 
quest, an expedition). 4) Ihe main plot of 
the story may concern a serial process. (series 
of proceedings) of degeneration, decomposi- 
tion, and regressive, destructive change (dis- 
solution of a promising career; decomposition 
of a marriage and family; gradual 1055 
of virility; gradual physical decomposition 
through disease, especially syphilis; a process 
of mental deterioration leading to insanity). 
5) The story may concern a serial endeavor 
or a continuous process of growth, develop- 
ment, and progressive, constructive change 
(development of a career: the hero under- 
takes and successfully performs work of in- 
creasing difficulty and importance: deepening 
of a relationship: mutual understanding and 
in a friendship or marriage through 
and many crises; raising of 
continuous, 


love 
long association 
children; growth of a business: 
competitive struggle for status, prestige, suc- 
cess and material svinbols: scientific experi- 
esearch: spiritual and intel- 
of a people over a 


mentation and 1 
development 
lifetime of devotion то а Cause: 
the spread of communism, 
organizing 
building : 


lectual 
lifespan; a 
fighting. against 
a struggle to subdue nature: 
beneficent. government bureau: 


machine or a violin: writing а novel. 


Il. How to Score 


Unless the criteria for a red 
met, other kinds of time are involved. so do 


istic story are 


Foresight and Hindsight in the TAT 


not anena do 


appl 


1. span less than hour 


look for time span. When the 
J however, use the following Rale: 


span greater than hour, less than das 


span greater than day, less than week 
f. span greater than week, less than month 


5. храп grearer than month, less than 
half seat 

ns span greater than half vear, less than 
year 

7 span greater than уса, less than four 


years 
S, span greater than four veais, less than 
decade 


"span than decade. less than 


life 
10. life span 


greater 


Cancer) 


Two variables are scored with this sede: ret 
raspective span, the span from the beginning 
of a desaibed action to the present in the 
моту (description of the picture): and pro 
spective span, the span from the present to 
the end of the action, In a single story, one 
variable шау be without the other, 
both may be scored of different. length, от 
neither may be scored; and when the separate 
averages are taken, unscorable stories are not 
taken into account. 


scored 


III. General Comments 


1. We are oriented, in the main, toward 
the actions and interactions of a protagonist: 
however, it seems quite permissible to score 
a story that deals primarily with a relation- 
ship between two people or two groups of 
people, or with the growth or destruction of 
a people. 

2. It is important to distinguish between 
the setting, situation or temporal location of 
the story as described, and the actions. that 
take place within the setting. Foi example, a 
story may be Jocated in Sophocles’ Greece, in 
the Germany of World War I, in Orwell's 
1984, in a Communist Utopia. But we are 
principally concerned with the actions of the 
central figures in relation to their time and 
place, and not to the time and place of telling 
the storv; so that, instead of scoring a span of 
2500 vears in the first case, if the person de- 
scribed. the rise to. prominence of a Greek 
acrobat, only his career would be scored 


3. The time-span a person receives for any 
particular story depends half on what he has 
put there, and half on the extent to. which 
the scorer's knowledge approximates his. This 
is to sav that to assign a score the scorer must 
share with the person a common knowledge 
of socially-fived spans, For example: the col- 
lege span is four vears and graduate school 
is between four and ten vears: for a (тсе, 
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the army ds either six months or two years; 
a professional career in business or in the 
academic world is ordinarily between twentsy- 
five and forty vears, а battle may last between 
a few hours and a few days. a campaign six 


months to a year, a war from a vear to four 


veas; It takes a few minutes to stroll around 


the block: a dav to cross tfe continent. by 
plane, four days by train; a murderous act 
mas be over in a few seconds; and so forth. 


There is also a whole class of spans (en- 
deavors) more difficult to appraise. The time 
required for one man to write a novel тау be 
quite different from another man's span: one 
might dash it off in a month, another need 
a lifetime. Consider. two scientists pursuing 
their vocation, the first content to make a 
discovery and then to. move quickly on to 
something new, the second pursuing over a 


Jong period all the implications of one insight. 


Unless there is a specific reference in the 
могу to the duration of the seri these 
r to 


personally flexible activities may appe 
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defy classification. However. within the 
twenty-story context of a protocol, it is often 
possible for the scorer to get a pretty fair 
intuitive. grasp of а person's span, and in 


uncertain cases this may help to assign à score. 

і. For the sake of in scoring 
among a group of persons, it is a good idea 
ubitrary span for some (pes of 


Consistency 


to set an 


vague, or idiomatic statements, For example: 
=7 (4 vears) for a "a few wears," and 


score. 27 
=8 (10 vears) for "quite a few сатх if doubt- 
ıa month) for 


ful from the context, score =4 
А ind also score z4 for the span of 
refusal, death or failure: and 


stick to these arbitrarily unless thev blatantly 
contradict one's intuition. 


soon afte 


"getting over 


It is my experience that stories with 
fairy-tale endings ("and thev lived happily 
ever after," “they parted and never v onc 
another again") do not indicate prospection, 
but just the opposite gard for the 
reality of outcomes, When these occur, score 
the action up to that point and then quit. 


а disr 


The Connotative Meaning of Some Animal Symbols 
for College Students 


Marvin К, боой р 
University. of Rochester 


With the incicasing. interest in the 
content analysis approach to the Ror- 
schach, several writers (Bochner x 
Halpern, 19015; Goldlaib, 1915: Phil- 
lips & Smith, 1953: Piotrowski. 1957: 
Schafer, 1951) have discussed the 
sible interpretive significance: which 
might be applied t0 a variety of animal 
responses. Phillips & Smith’ 10953) , in 
particular, indicate that they have ob- 
served. specific animal contents to 
reflect. certain personality variables, 
The five variables they believe are rele- 
vant in assessing the Interpretive signi- 
ficance ol animal symbols include rcla- 
tions with the mother figure, relations 
with the father figure, immaturity, 
hostility, апа passivity. For example, 
the significance of "cow" is stated as 
reflecting “а relationship with a kind, 
mild, passive and easily led mother 
figure” (Phillips & Smith, 1953, p- 
121). Phillips and Smith state that 
while the significance of these animal 


pos- 


symbols may seem obvious, or may 
parallel psychoanalytic interpretation, 


these interpretations are based on 


“normative data, however unrefined.” 


They neglect, however, to present any 


of their data, and one gets the im- 
pression that much of what they say 


about the interpretive significance of 
these animal symbols is based purely 
on “clinical experience.” 

In a study by Goldfarb (1951), 
however, there was some attempt to 
determine empirically the meaning ol 
some animal symbol. Goldfarb had 
a small group of adolescents respond 
to an "animal association test” where 
they were asked to associate animals 


"An earlier version of this was pre 
sented at the bast. Psychol Atlantic 
City, April, 1962, Ehe author is grateful to 
Jonathan Weiss and Melvin Zax for their 
helpful comments. and to Vin. Wilbin tor 
statistical analyses 


paper 
Assoc, 


her assistance in the 


Io people, and people to animals, An 
analysis of group tendencies revealed 
findings of the pollowing sott: ' Afan 
tends to be associated with “gorilla”, 
“woman” with “cow”, kind men and 
women with domestic animals, auel 
men and women with aggresive 
animals, and so torth, While this study 
is pertinent to understanding the in 
terpretive significance ol animal sym 
bols, the results are limited by the doe 
of the subjects and the size of the 
sample, Another empirical approach 
to the study of Rorschach constructs 
(Rychlak, 1959) has used a forced 
association test. Меге the subject was 
presented with several Rorschach con- 
structs (е... Mask, Fire, Clouds, cle.) 
and asked to check one of a group 
ol descriptive adjectives (сш. positive 
meaning or negative meaning: ambi- 
tion, love, or sec urity; depression, lear, 
or anger). While the results ol this 
study indicated that many ol the con- 
structs had consistent meanings, 
ing subjects to select only one ol 
descriptive meanings in cach group 
climinated the possibility ol deter- 
mining whether any of the constructs 
had secondary or combined meanings. 
А technique which seems appro- 
priate to the study of the meaning of 
animal symbols is the semantic diller- 
ential (Osgood, Suci & Tannenbaum, 
1957). The semantic differential, an 
instrument designed to assess the con- 
notative meaning of concepts, consists 
of a series of seven-point bipolar ad- 
jectival rating scales (e.g. good 


lore 
the 


bad). Subjects are instructed. to re- 
spond with their very first reaction, 
and in this sense, the technique may 
be interpreted. as measuring an indi- 
viduals "controlled. associations’ to 
concepts (Osgood, Sud N Tannen- 
baum. 1957). In a more recent paper, 
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Osgood (1962) has pointed out that 
the semantic dillerential seems to be 
measuring an individual's allective re- 
action to stimuli. Ht would appear that 
this technique is particularly uselul 
in the investigation ol symbolism, 
especially since the distortion between 
a symbol and its referent is believed 
to occur more on denotative than atlec- 
tive and connotative characteristics, 


Uhe semantic differential has proved 
valuable in some recent attempts to 
determine the connotative meaning ol 
the Rorschach inkblots themselves 
(Little, 1959; Rabin, 1959; Zax & 
Loiselle, 1960) , and, more closely re- 
lated to the present investigation, the 
meaning ol dream symbols (Moss, 
1957; 1961), sexual symbols ( Schonbar 
x ахі, 1960) and selected Бет. 
ach percepts (Pope & Bare, pius 
The present study, then, has ids 
use ol the semantic differential to de- 
termine the connotative. meaning of 
various animal symbols used їп Ror- 


schach content analysis. 


METHOD 

Subjects 

I'he subjects consisted of 80 oa 
graduates (10 males and 10 lema S 
enrolled in psychology courses at the 
University ol Rochester. | Ге mrm 
age of the male Ss was 195 years, A 1 
an age range of 18 to 24 juam Т ле 
female Ss had a mean age ol 19. 5 years 
and ranged between 17 to 77 years 
ol age. 


Procedure o 
Phe animal symbols selected for in- 
vestigation consisted ot 10 oE eym: 
bols described by Phillips vf ein 
(1953) . These animals were a os 
Ape, Bat, Bear, Bug. ВЕ о 
Jellyfish, Monkey, апа Spic AM ne 
Semantic differential scales m Rs n 
IT) were selected both on the Ба es 
their loadings on ys epe, Е 
ney, and activity factors as 7 
wd ‘relevance to the animal pu 
and the interpretive dace pren 
by Phillips & Smith. T hus, whi ! | eni 
cruel and tasty-distaste[ul both ha 
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high loadings on the evaluative factor. 
the Lormer was selected over the latter 
on the basis of greater relevance, Each 
of the 10 animal symbols was rated 
by Ss on cach of 19 scales dour Lor 
cach factor), Fhe scales were arranged 
into 10 random orders to control for 
possible order cllects in the ratings: 
the instructions lor the ratings lol- 
lowed the form outlined by Osgood, 
Suci N Tannenbaum (1957), 


Analysis of data 


In previous research using semantic 
ditlerential ratings to describe the con- 
notative meaning of the Rorschach 
inkblots (Rabin, 1959: Zax X Loiselle, 
1960) , the analysis of data was carried 
out by means of chi square analyses 
lor cach ol the scales used. The statis- 
tical analysis involved. two dichoto- 
mized groups of ratings: ratings at the 
lelt side of the. bipolar. continuum 
(ratings 1-3), and ratings at the right 
side of the continuum (ratings 5-7). 
Rabin (1959) evenly divided the rat- 
ings of $ between both ends of the 
continuum, while Zax & Loiselle 
(1960) eliminated the analvsis of any 
scale on which ratings of 4 occurred 
beyond chance expectancy (ie. 11 or 
more ratings in the 4 category), Zax 
№ Loiselle used 21 scales, and analyzed 
the data separately for males and fe- 
males, Thus, there were a total of 420 
chi square analyses (10 inkblots x 21 
scales x 2 sexes) . 


The data in the present study initi- 
ally were analyzed by the chi square 
approach employed by Zax & Loiselle 
(1960) . However, an inspection of the 
data revealed that this type of analysis 
did not represent an accurate. rellec- 
tion of the results. For example, the 
ratings of Alligator by male Ss on the 
masculine-feminine scale are presented 


TABLE I—Frequency of Ratings 
of Alligator by Male Ss (N—40) 
on the masculine-feminine Scale 


Rating Category 


(masculine) (feminine) 
1-3 8 5-7 
?6 19 2 
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in Table I. Since no analysis was 
computed il the frequency of ratings 
in the 4 category exceeded 11, no con- 
clusions could be drawn from the data 
in Table I, despite the fact that Alli- 
Bator seemed to be rated in the mase u- 
line direction. 

Instead. of analyzing the data by 
means of chi square, the analysis uti- 
lized was one employed. by Osgood, 
Ware & Morris (1961) and Triandis 
& Osgood (1958). This simply involved 
the Computation ol mean scale scores 
for each concept (c.g, animal symbol). 
On the basis of data presented. by 
Osgood, Suci & ‘Tannenbaum (1957) , 
a deviation of at least one scale unit 
from midpoint (i.e, 1.00) represents 
а significant (at the 05 level) depar- 
ture [rom neutrality, Whercas the chi 
square analysis offers information only 
on the direction of rating, the analysis 
of data using mean scale scores ‘de- 
termines the intensity as well as the 
direction of the ratings. 

RESULTS 

The mean ratings for cach of the 

animal symbols on cach of the scales 
were determined separately for males 
and females. A summary of these find- 
ings is presented in Table II. As can 
be seen in Table II, a mcan scale score 
of 3.00 or less and 5.00 or more is 
significant at the .05 level (Osgood, 
Suci & Tannenbaum, 1957; Osgood, 
Ware & Morris, 1961; Triandis & 
Osgood, 1958), and refers to the ad- 
jectives to the left and right of the 
continuum respectively. When these 
findings were compared with the re- 
sults of the chi square analyses dis- 
cussed above, agreement as to statisti- 
cal significance was lound in 85 per 
cent of the comparisons. Of the total 
possible 240 chi square analyses (10 
concepts x 12 scales x 2 sexes), 122 
were significant at the .05 level or 
better. The analysis of the mean rat- 
ings summarized in Table IT resulted 
in statistical significance in 119 out of 
the total possible 910 instances. 


To describe the intensity of the 
statistically significant. mean ratings, 


"TABLE II-Mean Ratings of Animal Symbols for Male and Female Ss 


ro 


Polar Sc 


Spider 


Monkey 


Jellyfish 


Cow 


Ape Bat Bear Bug Butterfly 


Alligator 


M 
4.48 
5.58 
4.45 
3.98 
2.63 
1.83 
2.70 
2.15 


Polar 5соге=1 


F 


M F M F M 
4.10 3.40 2.93 5.10 5.55 
5.25 5.33 


4.38 
4.40 


F M F 


2.53 2.13 


M 


F 


M 


Е 


M 


Е 


M 


Ё 


M 


4.03 4.13 4.80 5.13 378 3.90 4.98 5.20 


4.28 


F 
5.20 
5.70 
4.4B 
4.73 


bad 


1.85 
1.88 


3.50 3.03 


2.10 
3.05 2.80 2.88 2.58 


2.78 2.25 2.38 


good 
kind 


cruel 
sad 


3.30 2.98 


2.35 
390 3.95 


3.98 
5.03 5.53 


4.60 4.83 4.03 


4.40 


4.10 4.43 4.35 


4.08 
4.68 


5 


4.73 


1.85 
3.78 
5.45 


4.28 


5 


2 
4.00 
4.78 
5.55 


1.83 


2.48 


3.75 3.58 4.43 4.45 


4.15 
1.70 


1. 


һарру 


fair 


4.03 3.85 


3.45 3.38 


4.33 3.65 375 


unfair 


4.25 


4.53 
1.83 6.43 6.50 


4.30 4.40 


small 


5.23 5.08 


80 


1; 
1.43 5.60 5.40 6.58 643 373 323 


6.00 6.25 2.25 


1.45 5.83 4.95 2.35 


2.05 
1.40 4.93 


1.55 


large 


The Connotative Meaning of Some 


feminine 


lonient 


Passive 


old 


calm 


Animal Symbols 


© 
m 
л 


1.68 


4.30 


58 


Strong 


5.53 6.58 648 6.18 


2.83 4.03 375 


3.40 3.35 375 3.93 


2.40 2.25 2.13 3.68 373 2.93 


2.33 
3.85 
4.08 
5.43 
3.30 


masculine 
severe 


3.95 


5.73 


5.23 510 6.08 
323 323 260 253 278 230 6.03 5.80 


3.10 3.10 3.33 3.33 
2.85 2.33 2.25 2.35 


active 
fast 


53 


4.03 
3.88 
4.70 
3.38 


5.78 


5.93 


1.80 4.65 4.83 3.35 2.93 3.40 223 6.23 
4.53 3.40 3.43 2.83 243 


4.58 


1.78 


3.33 3.05 
4.65 5.18 4.48 


3.93 


young 


6.05 5.00 5.18 


5.65 


3.20 2.63 


3.60 3.55 2.98 2.90 


2.75 2.38 2.20 2.18 


excitable 


Value 


Scores in boldface indicate a deviation from neutrality (i.e. 4.00) which is significant at the .05 level 


if the continuum, and values 2.4.00 refer to adjectives to the right. 
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the quantifiers “very”, “quite”, and 
“Slightly” were selected trom the in- 
structions given to Ss to represent the 
scale units. Thus as can be seen in 
Vable HT, these three quantifiers cor- 
respond to the se ale units on cach side 
ol the continuum, As Messick (1957) 
has indicated, though each ol the scale 
values is assigned an integer, the 
boundaries ol that scale are ~ j, 
Vhus, in determining the intensity of 
each mean scale. value that. deviated 
from neutrality, the quantifier was 
determined by the interval within 
which the scale value occurred, These 
findings are summarized in Vable LV. 
For example, the ratings of Alligator 
(sce Table Пу on the достиг con- 
tinuum reached statistical significance 
.5.00). lor both sexes: since the 


(ie, | 
of male and female Ss were 


ratings 


between the limits of 54 
6.5, Alligator can be said to have been 
described by both sexes as being "quite 
cruel” Fable IV. presents the descrip- 
tions that reached statistical signifi- 
cance lor both males and temales, as 
well as lor cach sex group individually, 

The number ol scales that reached 
statistical significance were tallied (see 
Vable ID. Ob the total 119 significant 
scores, ЭЗ occurred in the male group 
and 66 in the lemale. group. While 
the ratings ol temale Ss seem to achieve 
significance somewhat more Irequently 
than those ol male Ss, a comparison ol 
the significant ratings of males. and 
females in Table II reveals no re 
veils in direction, Thus, il the mean 
rating of female Ss characterizes an 
animal symbol (e.g. Alligator) by one 
of the polar adjectives, the rating of 


located 


rase 111 Quantifiers Corresponding to Each ol the Scale Units 


о \ 
1 - 


very quite 


TABLE 


— slighty | ——— 


1.5 а 6.^ 
| 5 | 6 | 


>| Slightly) quite 


1V—Significant Descriptions of Animal Symbols for Male and Female Ss 
т б 


К: quite cruel, strong, severe 
Alligator AEN P sights large & masculine 
p quite large & masculine: slightly old & bad 
VE quite masculine 
Ape aa б ине large & strong: slightly active & excitable 
ә 7 " very large & strong: quite active & excitable; slightly old 
M X КЕ: quite active, fast & excitable 
Ва M: quite strong 
F: slightly bad 
à МХ Е: quite large & slightly masculine 
Bam M: quite strong 
F: very strong 
M & ЕК: quite small; slightly active & excitable 
Bug M: quite weak 
n Е slightly bad, weak & fast 
| quite happy & small: slightly lenient & active 


Butterfly 


very weak; quite feminine: 
very feminine; quite good, kind, 


ightly good, kind & young 
cak, fast, and young: 


"feminine, lenient, passive, 


& slow; slightly calin 


mall, active, fast, & excitable; slightly weak 
very active, fast & excitable; quite young: slightly 


x: slightly fair and excitable 
EF quite good, kind, la 
Gow pa Son & excitable; slightly fair 
Y uite weak, pass 
Jellyfish 8# Nightly small 
¢ quite happy 
Monkey ang ps quite s 
P good. kind, small & lenient 
slightly crucl & small 
Spaz slightly bad & severe 


quite bad: slightly active & fast 
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male Ss either agrees with this u g 
kind-cruel) or shows no significant 
rating at all (e.g. wood-bad) 


As statistical significance was deter 
mined by the extremeness of the rat 
ings (i.c. deviation trom the | rating). 
male and female Ss were compared as 
to their deviation from the | position 
on cach of the ratings. The results of 
a sign test (Sicgel, 1956) revealed that 
female 5s had Significantly more ех- 
treme ratings than male Ss (p.001) .* 
In analyzing the extiemeness of rating 
separately for the scales within each 


of the three factors, females were 
found to be more extreme on the 
evaluative and activity scales 


(p<.001); no significant difference 


was found on the potency scales, 
DISCUSSION 


The results of the semantic differ- 
ential ratings may be compared with 
the interpretive significance that Phil- 
lips & Smith (1953) attribute 


to these 
animal symbols, 


Implicit in Phillips 
& Smith's discussion is the belict that 
the significance of cach of these animal 
symbols has some degree of generality 
among people. If their hypotheses 
about the meaning of these animals 
are correct, then one would expect the 
significant semantic differential ratings 
to confirm the interpretive descrip- 
tions. What follows, then, is a com- 
parison of the connotative meaning 
of cach of these animal symbols with 
the interpretations given by Phillips 
& Smith. 

The semantic differential ratings of 
alligator reveal that it consistently is 
seen as being rather potent, only some- 
what negative in evaluation, but 
neither one way nor the other on the 
activity dimension, Philips & Smith 
indicate that alligator reflects ап ex- 
pression of negative attitudes as well 
as "an active and destructive 
tion." While alligator is rated 
ing neither an active 
tation, the other asp 


orienta- 
as hav- 
nor passive orien- 
ects ol the inter- 


"АП probability: values are based on 


two 
tailed tests (see Goldfried, 1950) | 


The Gonnotatiss 


Meaning op Some dni 


mal Symbols 


pretation confirmed bs the 


semante differential ratings 


Ale 


Ihe ratings of ape indicate it as 
being both potent and active (though 
old dor male Ss). but evaluated in 
neither a postive nor negative dirce 
tion, Phillips N Smith interpret ape 
as implying "a strong and pranriarchal 
father figure", who is Hhreatening and 
potentially destructive as well. While 
Ss orate ape as being potent, there are 
no significant ratings on the evaluatis 
scales to Support the contention that 
ape represents a threatening and de 
structive figure, 

Vhe only consistent 
occur on the activity 
characterize it as having 
orientation, Though female Ss scc it 
as being slightly bad, the absence ol 
significant ratings on the evaluative 
scales does not conlorm with Phillips 
XS Smith's interpretation that bat "sug 
gests à painful and oppressive anticipa- 
tion ol unpleasantness.” 

According to Ss ratings, the only 
meaning elicited for beg; 
potency. With respect to Phillips & 
Smith’s interpretation, beg is scen 
as implying a strong and patriarchal 
father figure who is benign and sym- 
pathetic (i.e, a "benevolent despot") . 
While the results of this study clearly 
indicate that. bear is seen as being 
potent, there is no confirmation as to 
any consistent evaluative 


ratings bor bat 
scales; which 
a quite active 


was on its 


meaning, 
Bug is rated as being small and 
weak, but fairly high in activity; le- 
males additionally sec it as being 
slightly bad, Phillips & Smith suggest 
that bug reflects immaturity, a “reject. 
ing, punitive and destructive mother 
figure", and a certain amount of 
aggressiveness. While a few of the scale 
ratings agree with this interpretation 
(possibly the high ratings. on the 
activity scales as well as the rating of 
bad for females) , ratings of cruel, un- 
fair, feminine, and severe would be 
needed to add more support to their 
hypotheses. In general, 
with this animal symbol 
Butterfly is rated by Ss 
tive on the evaluative 


the findings 
are equivocal. 
as being posi- 
scales, low on 


~a 


з 
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the potency dimension, and fairly high 
in activity. Phe interpretation ollered 
by Phillips & Smith indicates that 
butterfly “connotes a feeling ol ^well- 
being’. as well as a passive-leminine 
orientation, This interpretation is con- 
fhrmed, with the exception that Ss rate 
butterfly as being more active than 
passive. 

The results of ratings ol cow in- 
dicate that it is positively evaluated, 
and also seen as being passive, slow, 
and calm, There appears to be a “con- 
ceptscale interaction (Osgood, 1962) 
with the potency scales, as cow is rated 
as feminine and lenient, though large.” 
According to Phillips & Smith, cow 
reflects “a relationship with a kind, 
mild, passive and easily led mother 
figure.” The semantic differential rat- 
ings seem to confirm. this interpreta- 
tion. 

Jellyfish is rated by both sexes as 
being weak, passive, slow, and calm; 
lemale Ss see it as being slightly small. 
In addition to a statement that jellyfish 
is found in records of alcoholics and 
enuretics (which was not tested by 
anv ol the scales in this study), Phil- 
lips & Smith interpret jellyfish as re- 
flecting passivity, weakness, lack ol 
drive and initiative, and a general 
sense of inadequacy; the semantic 
differential ratings clearly confirm this 
interpretation. 

‘The concept of monkey is seen as 
being generally active but somewhat 
low in potency: I also 15 rated as 
having a positive evaluation, though 
this is more the case for female than 
male Ss, These findings do not confirm 
the interpretation ol Phillips & Boot 
that monkey implies a strong, рапта" 
chal father figure, as well as “in- 
attitudes of contempt, hosti- 


effectual udes, 
lity and derision. 
Teh a | to correlate i? 

ave AC ound fc d ? par 
Каа concepts. Exceptions сай i E 
when the concept being rz ted. places ac шу 
tative restriction on the sc les. phus. b E 
small and feminine are us ally correlated, 
this is not the case with “cow”, who is ob- 
jectively (i.e. denotatively) both large and 
feminine. 


The which comprise а given factor 
1 general: ie. 
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Spider is scen by both SENES AS being 
bad, cruel, and small; in addition, it is 
seen by males as being severe, and by 
females as being active and Гам. While 
Phillips € Smith indicate that spider 
relers to the "wicked" and overprotect- 
ing mother, the results ol the ratings 
do not indicate any consistent agree- 
ment as to the masculinity or femini- 
nity ol spider, 


In general, the results ol this study 
have confirmed some ol the interpreta- 
tions ollered by Phillips & Smith lor 
the significance of these animal svym- 
bols, while other interpretations were 
confirmed only partially, and still 
others not at all, The locus of atten- 
tion in the present study was on the 
generality ol the symbolic meanings 
that Phillips & Smith attribute to 
these animals. While it still remains 
possible that the interpretive signific- 
ance ollered by Phillips & Smith is 
appropriate for some individuals, the 
results of this study failed to confirm 
the so-called “universal” interpreta- 
tions of some of these animal symbols. 

A variable which might be pertinent 
in evaluating the meaning ol animal 
symbols is that of age, While Phillips 
& Smith indicate that they have found 
the meaning of these symbols to be 
the same for adults as for children, 
there is the likelihood that animals 
have more of an emotional significance 
for children than for adults (Bellak & 
Adelman, 1960; Goldfarb, 1945) . This, 
however, remains as a question for 
future empirical investigation. 

One may raise the question as to 
whether or not the results of this 
study might have been different had 
the subjects been only those people 
who had seen these animal symbols 
on the Rorschach. In other words, the 
question is this: Does an animal have 
a different meaning for people who 
use it as а symbol as opposed to those 
who do not? Though Schonbar & 
Davit (1960) recently have demon- 
strated the strong cultural influence 
on the meaning of sexual symbols, 
differences between “users” and “non- 
users" still remains an open question, 
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Before concluding, brief mention 
might be made about the differences 
between male and female Ss in thcir 
rating styles. It was found that females 
were more extreme in thcir ratings 
than males, particularly on the evalua- 
tive and activity scales. This tendenc y 
has also been noted in the ratings of 
social desirability (Cowen, 1961) , and 
probably reflects more of a general 
response set than a specific reaction to 
the ratings of animal symbols. This 
tendency for females to go to extremes 
more readily than males may be in- 
terpreted as reflecting the former's 
more implusive, hysteric-like, tenden- 
cies. Couch & Keniston (1960) simi- 
larly have suggested that the agrecing 
response set is found in people that 
are impulsive and expressive, while 
the tendency to disagree occurs more 
with people who are more controlled. 
In responding to the semantic differ- 
ential, a rating toward cither of the 
polar points may be seen as indicating 
a stronger agreement response. That 
is, the use of the scale positions closer 
to the adjective (i.e, the more extreme 
rating) indicates a more definite 
agreement that this adjective charac- 
terizes the concept being rated, 
Further Support that extremeness of 
rating on the semantic differential re- 
flects impulsivity comes from the find- 
ings of Zax & Benham (1961), who 
noted an increase in “conservatism” 
(i.e. ratings of 47). with age. In the 
present study, though females differed 
from males in the extremeness of rat- 
ing on the evaluative and activity 
scales, no difference was found on the 
potency scales, Whether this is due to 
females exercising more control in this 
area, or to males being more im- 
pulsive, is difficult to ascertain from 
the present data. 
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1 
Similarities in Meaning of Elements and Figures of the Bender-Gestalt 


Witson Н. GUERTIN 


Hven C 


. Davis 


University of Florida 


A current review of the status ol 
the Bender-Gestalt “Pest «өпей» 
"More research is needed on the pic 
ceptual contributions ol cach design 

(Billingslea, 1962) . Assuming 
the necessity for quantilying the por 
ccptual reactions of subjects to Ben- 
der-Gestalt (BG) designs, an investi- 
gator in this realm might consider 
the use of the semantic differential 

(SD) proposed by Osgood, Suci, and 
Tannenbaum (1957) . 

This SD technique has 
ployed extensively with a wi у 
of stimuli and has become quite well 
known. Subjects are asked 10 evaluate 
a stimulus, usually а word, for 


Deen em. 
de variety 


its 
connotation with respect to а number 
of selected, bipolar adjectival scales. 


his permits objective recording ang 
analysis of data 50 that some quanti- 
fied expression of “meaning” 15 pos- 
sible, 

Since the nature of the 
important in projective te 
tation, it is not surprising that ihe 
SD has респ used to evaluate the 
Meaning of the visual stimuli of the 
BG designs (Tolor, 1960) . Tolor was 
concerned with the meaning of the 


stimulus is 
st Interpre- 


stimuli, the usual task for the SD. 
However, the present investigation 
Will seek to explicate degrees of 
similarity of meaning in the BG sti- 
muli without concentrating on the 
actual nature of the underlying mean- 
ings, 


to the analysis we 
Y the BG figures as 

the Clements of 
. The corre- 
stimuli, when 
' Provide data for 


evaluating the following propositions: 
а) The complex BG figure, Created 
by combining clements, will pro 

voke different meanings than 
would the component. elements 
separately. Since reactions to the 
complex figure are 
ерте, the meaning ol the 
Whole figure should be appreci 

ably ditlerent than those at its 


Parts in order to justils 
contounding, 


hinder to in 


this 


b) Stemming from clinical practice 


is the Principle that preliminary 
hypotheses (hunches) suggested 
2y test performance should be 
affirmed at least ONCE elsewhere 
in the performance before at. 
taining the status of an explicit 
interpretation, Therefore, the 
uc must provide replication ol 
stimuli, 

c) Throughout Bender's mone. 


graph (1918) and the thinking 
°F most other clinicians employ- 
ing the BG there i 


stimulus, 
the BG 


ysis of 
€veal à 
lors corres 
stimulus 


PROCEDURE 


The 30 males in an undergraduate 
course in abnormal psychology at the 
University of. Florida served ах хир. 
jects, Despite instructions not to skip 
any scale items, cight subjects showed 
more than one omission and their 
data were not used. Also excluded 
Were four subjects who revealed gro, s 
inconsistencies in the direction of rat- 
ing on the adjectival scale that ap- 
Peared twice jn reversed direction on 
all the rating sheets. 


Wires Н, Girk&kriN asp Hrem C. Davis 


The 30 elements and figures shown 
in Figure | were presented in test size 
on a white background cut to the size 
ol the test cards, One such stimulus 
was pasted at the top ol each ol the 
vellow rating scale sheets. The stimuli 
were presented in the numer ical suc 
cession as shown in Figure 1 and in 
the same orientation to the top ol the 
page, But, while the first subject found 
p Stimulus number 1 for his top sheet, 

subject two began with stimulus num- 
ber 2 and worked through to number 
30 and, lastly, number 1. Thus cach 
stimulus was presented first one time, 
second one time, etc. 


The 19 adjectival rating scales were 


^ selected from the tables on pages 37 
and 67 ol Osgood, et al. (1957) so that 
they would be of intermediate relev- 


a 
14 { 
E f 
15 
у de" $ ж ж 
р C М 
18 19 
3 
di 
24 
22 23 
pe a wow 4 5 
CN NES ^ " % И %% S5 


28 
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( 
4 
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ancy to the tok of judging the stimuli 
in the opinion of the experimenters. 
Only the adjective used at the lett of 
the scale is given, and they are listed 
in the order of occurrence on the sheet: 
rounded, strange, hard. happy, calm- 
ing. hot, heavy, valuable, soft. (this is 
the "hand" scale repeated in opposite 
direction and employed as a reliability 
check but not used in computations) , 
ugly, definite, dangerous, dark, empty, 
clean, kind, colorful, tense, sacred, 
masculine, Written instructions on the 
face sheet were from Osgood, ct al. 
(1957. p. 82-84). 

Correlations between a stimulus and 
each of the other 29 stimuli were com- 


puted by combining the 19 scales and 


I8 subjects to give an N ol 312. As 
Osgood, et al. note (1957, p. 36) , com- 
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Ficurr 1. Showing the Bender Figures and Elements Studied (in Reduced Size) 


ni Elements and Figures of the Bender Gestalt 


lagre I. Rotated Orthogonal Factor Matrix from Semantic Differentials 


Attributed to Bender 


Stimulus Dotted YXngular- BG 
Identification Vertical Line Rounded Dot Figure Nu 
Number Extension Figure Shape Element 6 
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bining subjects and scales in raw scale 
units introduces systematic error into 
the coefficients because of differences 
in means for the scales (we would add, 
because of dillerences in the variances 
of the scales as well). Therefore, all 
scores were converted into standard 
scores based upon means and variances 
for each scale before computing cor- 
relations. 

Ihe intercorrelation matrix 
factored by an IBM 650 package which 
first does a complete centroid analysis 
to obtain better communality esti- 
mates and then relactors the data. The 
second [actor analytic matrix is then 
rotated to the Quartimax criterion 
while retaining orthogonal structure. 


Was 


RESETS ахо DISCUSSION 
Factor Analysis 


| The communality accounted for by 
the factor matrix 
€ factor matrix was 4395 of the 


Figures and Elements. 


i variance: hus much of the vani 
айе Re subjects’ responses to the 
oe une dd Is attributable to fac- 
or unreliability. е he e im 
disclosed eight factors, the tun ee 
of which were small and unide E 
able. Only the first five fanus ee 
ported in Table I, but they account 
for 78.99; of the common Variance 
and 33.877 of the total variance. The 
Saj? of Table I is based upon all 
eight. factors. Decimal points have 
been omitted and loadings greater 
than 39 are italicized. 

The Dotted Vertical Extension [ac- 
tor seems to stem from a vertical ex- 
tension of dot elements. Dots alone 
are not enough to account for the 
factor since a single dot (number 18) 
loads —.0 1. Nor does a horizontal ex- 
tension of dots load heavily since num- 
ber 2 is only .16. 


= 
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The Angular-Line Figure lactor de 
pends upon solid. line elements mect- 
Ing at an angle. Stimulus number 21 
loads and number 30 loads 123, 
so the closing of the figure seems to be 
unessential Note that a loading of 
Ot on stimulus 24 shows a straight 
line clement alone is not sufficient to 
identify this factor. 

Ihe Rounded Shape factor may be 
composed of solid or dotted lines, and 
while the complete circle has the 
heaviest loading (.71 for number 3) 
the three-are element of stimulus 23 is 
loaded .63, The semicircle approxima- 
tion of stimulus 27 with a loading of 
19 drops to =M when the straight 
line is added as in the complete BG 
figure (stimulus 10). 

The Dot Element factor depends 
upon one or two dots or tiny circles. 
While a tiny circle (number 8) loads 
50, a large circle (number 3) loads 
only 08. Likewise, if a large number 
ol dots provide horizontal extension 
into a straight line (number 2) the 
) 69 for two dots 


„Бө 


loading drops from 
(number 12) to .15. | 

The BG Figure 6 [actor is almost 
unique to the two elements of the BG 
design 6, so one must be careful not to 
attach any general significance to this 
factor. This caution is particularly ap- 
propriate since the wavy element of 
stimulus 23 loads only .22. 

In general, the factor. analysis sug- 
that there is no single, general 


CSS 5 1 : al 
Seming to curvilinear elements as 
contrasted with rectilinear elements. 


Rather, that while curvilinearity and 
rectilinearity are important they take 
on different meaning under different 
circumstances, These conclusions con- 
firm earlier findings of several curvi- 
linear factors operating in the repro. 
duction of BG drawings by menta 
patients (Guertin. 1945) . 
Figure-Element Comparisons 

The factor matrix of Table I ex- 
presses similarities in general mean- 
ings of the figures and elements. Since 
Bender chose to employ the more com- 
plex figures, one might expect to find 


71 
more or dillerent meaning among the 
figures than the. elements. Yet, only 
two ol the eight. figures аге loaded 
greater than .39 on апу of the five 
factors. In contrast, 17 of the 21 ele- 
ments have such large loadings. We 
may conclude either that the figures, 
as contrasted with clements, are lack- 
ing in meaning or that the meaning 
is More unique for cach figure. In the 
latter case, there would be no op- 
portunity to confirm the hunches sug- 
gested from the first few figures Dy 
performance on the later ones, 

When dissimilar elements are 
brought together in the BG figure. 
the general meaning of the elements 
is usually attenuated and no new 
meaning (factor) emerges. BG figure 
\ is typical. The circle (number 3 
of Table D is loaded .71 only on the 
Rounded Shape factor, while the 
square (number 7) is loaded .55 only 
on the Angular-Line Figure factor. 
Put them together (number 19) and 
the highest loading is .22 on the 
Rounded Shape factor. Similar load- 
ings will be seen for the other BG 
figures and their dissimilar elements. 

BG figures composed of similar ele- 
ments provide no enhancement of 
meaning, judged by Table I, and the 
loading of the combined figure tends 
to be lower than those for its elements. 
BG figure 7 is characteristic, While 
the elements (number 1, 9) are loaded 
in the .70's only on the Angular-Line 
Figure factor, the loading for the com- 
bined figure (number 26) drops to 
.60. Nor are the loadings on the other 
four factors changed appreciably. 

True, all the above observations are 
based upon meaning viewed in com- 
mon factor space, and so it may be 
argued that while the whole figure 
does not take on new meaning in com- 
mon with other stimuli, there is an 
augmentation in unique meaning. If 
it is true that there is more unique 
meaning in the figures than the ele- 
ments, the original adjectival ratings 
of figures should lie farther from the 
neutral, scale midpoints than those 
for elements. With standard scores for 


each scale, the standard deviation 
of the mean scale values for each 
stimulus were computed across the 19 
scales. The mean sigma for the figures 
was .70 while that for elements was 
1.02. This difference in mean signis 
is not significant since the standard 
error of the difference in means was 
99. The tendency to rate the figure 
closer to the neutral midpoints of the 
adjectival scales than for elements dis- 
misses the likelihood that any im- 
portant unique meaning is added by 
creating complex figures, 

Conclusions 


The implications from 


| this investi- 
gation are: (a) 


the combination of 
simple elements into complex figures 
does not produce stimuli with greatly 
enhanced meaning, (b) the BG figures 
do not provide sufficient replication 
of stimuli with similar meaning to 
produce reliable diagnostic hypotheses 
about cases, (c) the emphasis on cur- 
vilinear-rectilinear stimulus quality is 
too gross to be very useful diagnosti- 
cally. 

From the above conclusions it 
follows that modification of the BG 
would be desirable and might proceed 
most profitably in certain directions, 
Namely, the number of stimuli should 
be increased and they should Бе less 
complex than the present designs. 

SUMMARY 

Eighteen undergraduate males rated 
the Bender-Gestalt figures and then 
clements on 19 bipolar adjectival 
scales designed to. disclose semantic 

differentials. Five rotated. Factors des- 
ignating similarities in meaning 


Elements and Figures of the Bender-Gestalt 


among the stimuli are presented. Re- 


ference to the factor manis and te 
the original ratings suggest that: 
|. The BG figures tail lo give 


more or different meaning to the sti- 
muli than do the elements of which 
they are composed, 


2. The BG figures lail to provide 
replicated meaning so that prelimi 
пату hunches can be elevated to the 
status of interpretive hypotheses 

5» Rectilinear and curvilinear dca 
tures are disclosed. by factor analysis 
but they are not unitary, nor do thev 


seem to be аз extensive as cominonly 
assumed, 


l. The evidence presented: sug- 
gests that there would be no impor tunt 
loss ol meaning if the stimuli were 
revised to provide for better replica- 
tion, There should be more stimuli 
and they should be less complex than 
the present designs. 
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The Rorschach Index of ldeational Repression: 
Application to Quantitative Sequence Analysis 


MURRAY LEVINE AND GEORGE SPIVACK 
The Devereux Foundation Institute for Research and Lraining, Devon, Pennsylvania 


Over the vears methods for analyz- 
ing Rorschach protocols have be- 
come less obviously formalized in the 
sense that clinicians have learned. to 
рау attention to considerably more 
than the summary of scores. It is like- 
h this was always true, but it is only 
since Rorschach workers such as 
Schaler (1951) Phillips апа Smith 
(1953) and Sarason (1954) have ex- 
posed the details of their techniques 
ol analysis that the multiple cues 
leading tọ various interpretations 
have become more or less public. Tt is 
apparent that the details of verbal ex- 
pression ol cach response provide 
some ol the major cues 1n the analysis 
as Gordon. (1959) has 


ol a protocol, 
also suggested. 

Fhe Rorschach test elicits a Пол ol 
associations as 5 responds to the test 
instructions: “Tell me what you sce, 
whatever it looks like to you. In 
some sense, these instructions are ana- 
logous to the “fundamental rule” ol 
psychoanalysis, that the analysand tell 
everything which comes to mind. 
Madison (1961) has recently listed 
what he calls the "observational Jan- 
guage" of "repression resistance 2 
such repression is observed in psycho- 


analysis. The listing. (p. 157) cons 
of behavioral and verbal reactions 
culled from а very detailed, and 


scholarly examination of Freud's writ- 
Мапу of the items Madison lists 
i | consideration of 
as analogous to 


ings. 
scent pertinent to a 
Rorschach. responses g : 
associations. Failures to respond, 


[ree 
vagueness, repetitious рари, an 
circuitous associations are consic егес 


manilestations of repo res 
and all of these behaviors may зе о 
served in the free association portion 
of a Rorschach record. 

The Rorschach Index of Ideational 


Repression (КИК) is a measure 
which is determined trom the details 
ol verbal expression in cach response. 
It is meant to measure the degree of 
reliance on repressive forms of de- 
lense. КИК scoring principles are a 
distillation trom our own introspec- 
tions about the interpretive process, 
and our study ol the features which 
seemed to hold. meaning for other 
Rorschach workers. RITR was. de- 
veloped prior to Madison's book, and 
it is not derived Irom Madison's list- 
ing ol. "repression-resistance" behav- 
ior. However there are many features 
in common. In addition to consider- 
ing features similar to lailures to re- 
spond, vagueness, repetitious percepts 
and circuitous associations, RIIR also 
attempts to quantify what might be 
called the richness and fluidity of the 
associational flow, as it is expressed 
verbally, Each response, and features 
of the response are considered in 
terms of the communicative value of 
the response. Generally speaking, we 
assume the more the terms of the re- 
sponse communicate something defin- 
ite, personal, and effectively. toned, 
the less repression has been manifest- 
ed in the response process. 


Seven features of the language in 
which Rorschach responses are ex- 
pressed are scored. The first of these 
is called. Specificity. Specificity refers 
to the quality of the central noun of 
the response, It is a measure of the 
degree to which the noun refers to a 
unique entity, in contrast to a broadly 
general or vague concept. Responses 
are scored on a three point scale, 
ranging from 0 to 2. А response such 
as "animal" is broadly general, and 
vague. It is considered to reflect a 
great deal of repression and receives a 
score of 0. "Bear" as a response is 


1 Fl 


some t more specific than “animal” 
and scored 1, while "Rin-tin-ctin" 
refers to a unique creature and would 
score 2. It should be noted that the 
higher the scores, the less “re presion” 
in the response. It is our assumption 
that the more specific. the response, 
the greater the availability to con 
sciousness Of a broad range ol distinct 
and verbalizable memories and im 
ages. In ordinary terms, we learn vers 
litle Irom the individual who says in 
response to the question, where did 
you gor: "Oh nowhere in particular: 
I was just around with some people.” 
We know a great deal more trom the 
response: "I went to the 69th Street 
movie theatre with my cousin Jack 
and his wife.” The possibility that al- 
lective reactions will be activated 
considerably less in the first 
than in the second, 

The second 
Elaboration, 


is 


arc 
response 


principle is called 
150r Elaboration refers to the 
adjectives and to the adverbs which 
are included in the response, In most 
Instances, it is the adjectives which 
provide the emotional toning of the 
responses, and in keeping with Cliff's 

(1959) demonstration that adverbs 

multiply the scale value of adjectives, 
adverbs are also considered. Affective 
components of a response are, almost 
by definition, principally expressed 
through adjectives. For example, the 
response "bird" to card V has less af- 
fective tone than the response “big, 
powerlul bird", and we can assume 
less about the affective status of the 5 
who calls card IV а “tree” than we 
can assume about the 5 who might re- 
spond: “a dying tree with drooping 
branches.” Adjectives are scored 1 or 
2, depending upon their quality, and 
adverbs increase the value of the re- 
sponse bv a constant amount. (Scor- 
ing criteria are developed in detail in 
the manual.) 

Consistent with the view that move- 
ment responses indicate mental activ- 
itv, all verbs given spontaneously are 
scored, Imoulse content in verbs (c.g. 
fighting oi eating) is weighted more 


strangely, 


Rorschach 1 


ilex ol Hdeationi 


Кер 


ewon \ 
Li 


Raw impulse content is weighted 
whenever given. [tis assumed that re 
pression is designed to eliminate the 
verbal derivatives ol from 
comscrousness, and when such terms 
are employed, it is assumed that a re 
pressive process is not in operation at 
that point. Vo be considered, impulse 
content must be lai direct, al- 
though we follow Schaler (1951) and 


Holt (1960) in considering responses 
such 


unpulses 


as “moth” and “stomach” in Ё 
the “oral” category, 
Primary process thinking is “um 


conscious. thinking" and when it is 
nored, it assumed that such thinking 
reflects а lessened repressive barrier. 
Holt (1960) has developed а ery 
elaborate system о rate primary 
process quality in responses, We do 
nor follow Holt in this regard, but re 
SUI scores for this category to con- d 
labulations, contaminations, position 
responses, and symbolic and abstract 
responses. The confabulations, con- 
laminations and position responses 
are determined in part hom inquiry. 
and these are rare scores, Beck's Ab 
is кй Category 1 muc it 
process” Por = iba petu] 
These respons Maris Д ee dis 
anc emotions which are 1085 Ba 
rather direct lashio | ipo ias in 
other non-form as ees me dolis ат 
These responses Bis prr e. 4 aars, 
scoring system, Bg ud MYE 
A sixth scoring category refers to 
self reference statements made during 
the course of the examination, These 
are statements which refer directly to 
fecling states during testing ("I am 
enjoying the test”), to personal 
memories ("a stove, like the one in 
my grandmothers house") and to 
“interpretations? ol responses (A 
shadow of à man. Like me, Гуе been 
а shadow of myself since I've been 
sick”). No scores are given for state 
ments critical ol the test, lo states. 
ments of inability to respond or to ТЄ 
quests. lor structuring or further 117 
formation, It. is assumed the fatur 
тре are relevant comments whi 


( 
‘ 


| 
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block rather 


associations: 


serve to than enhance 

the How ol the tormer 

type ol personal reterence reflects the 
ongoing associative flow. 

Phe seventh scoring principle has 
to do with cumulating scores in rela- 
tion to the associational flow. Gener- 
ally scores are added when separate 
details of a response are. organized, 
when precision alternatives are given, 
when the response is shaped, or when 
new responses are introduced as de- 
fensively oriented. denials of previous 
responses, As long as new associations 
flow, the score increases, Again, de- 
tailed scoring instructions are con- 
tained in the scoring manual. 

, Hach response receives a score 
which is the sum of weighted. points 
tor that response, The КИК for the 
record as a whole is the mean of the 
separate response scores. КИК is an 
inverse Measure ol repressive tenden- 

The higher the score, the less the 

"repression" reflected in a 

in a record as а whole. 

Ihe complete scoring manual will 
be published elsewhere but is avail- 
able to interested rescarch workers 

(Levine & Spivack, 19603). Tests ol 

scoring reliability have uniformly pro- 

duced coelficients above .90. Retest re- 
liability over short periods has aver- 
aged .88. Over periods as long as ten 

» vears, retest reliability coefficients 

` have averaged .60 (Levine and Spi- 
vack, 19600). Evidence for the valid- 

the method is accumulating, 
of the evidence has been 

Levine and Spi- 


cies, 
amount of 
response, or 


itv of 
and some 
presented elsewhere ( 
vack, 1959). | 

Among the other variables ol 
terest in the Rorschach test 15 the se- 
quence of responses. The sequence ol 
location scores has always been of in- 
terest, but in more recent years, se- 
quences of content, of determinants, 
and of response flow have received at- 
tention, Clinicians try to gauge such 
characteristics as “recoverability 
[rom disturbance in response SE 
quences. Phillips and smith (1954) 
have presented a detailed view of yari- 
Ous types of sequence analysis. They 


in- 


E ا‎ 


A3 
have pointed. out the variety of cues 
the clinician integrates in forming his 
interpretive hypotheses. 

The sequence of responses reflects 
the flow of the S's associations, and 
variations and shilts in the flow ol as- 
sociitions may be taken to reflect 
something of the S's reactions to him- 
sell, his own thought products and to 
evaluations he perceives. or projects, 
in the examiner, КИЕК mav be em- 
ployed to reveal variations in the as- 
sociative flow during the course of a 
record, In this paper. we present the 
free association portions of two Ror- 
schach records. In. both tests, there is 
a distinctive shift in the quality of re- 
sponses in different portions ol the 
record. Both of these records have 
been scored. for КИК, and the pur- 
pose of this communication is to 
demonstrate how the technique ol 
scoring depicts the variations in re- 
sponse quality in quantitative lash- 
ion. No claim is made here for the 
validity of the analysis. Our purpose 
is simply to show how such an analysis 
may be accomplished quantitatively 
by the RITR scoring technique. 

The first record is of a fifteen vear 
old female who was a severe behavior 
problem and showed gross mistrust of 
herself and others, The numbers in 
parentheses represent the weightings 
for the preceding terms. The value to 
the right is the score for that response. 

RUR 

Respon« 

Total 
LL two dancing (1) bears (1) 2 
6" and a headless (1) woman (1) ? 


I o" 


п. 6" ‘Two headless (1) bears (1) 
19" fighting (3) with Knives (2) 7 
Ill. 9" LL two monkeys (D) with 
bowling balls (1) or 
something 2 
‘These are either stomachs 
(2) or gall bladders (1) 
or something: 3 
55" And these are two 
stomachs (2) E 
IV. 3" LL two boots (1). That's 
11” about all I can see 1 
\ 16” 1 don't know what this is. 


1N 


testing, It is possible to quantily ver- 

ehavi as it is specific 
bal behavior, not only as it is specifi 
to the Rorschach test; but also as it is 
related to other behaviors and other 
situations. By dealing with the lan- 
guage as primary test data, we gain 
the advantage of generality. 


As theory 
© atin lan паре and beh 
rc g guag 


avior de- 
velops, (e.g. the concept of verbal 
mediation) aspects of projective test 


data may be treated 
such advances in 
Spivack, 1969). 


in keeping with 
theory (Levine and 


SUMMARY 
A method of 


analysing verba] be- 
havior in the Rorschach test, the 
Rorschach Index 


ol Ideational Rce- 
is demonstrated in 
The RHR sc 


pression (RIIR), 
Iwo case studies. 
sponse by response may be 
Пес! variations in the flow 
lions in the 
the record 
fashion, 


Orcs re- 
used to re- 
ОГ associa- 
Portion of 
1antitative 


Iree assoc iation 
in a simple, qu 
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A Technique 


for the Judgement of Emotion from Figure Drawings' 


Prive M. Liwixsonx AND Jack С. May. Jr. 
Larne D. Carter Memorial Hospital and Indiana University 


In spite ol the fact that many din- 
апу report that the emotional ex 
presston portrayed in a human figure 
ү, is one of the main cues used 
lor interpreting the Draw V Person 
Vest (DAP) asa personality measure, 
there is almost no research on this 
aspect of the drawings. The difhiculty 
of making reliable ratings of the emo- 
tional expression of the person ро! 
traved in the drawing is shown by the 
results obtained by Fisher and Fisher 
(1950) . These investigators found 
rather poor agreement among their 
judges with respect. to facial expres- 
ston, 
. This situation in regard to drawing 
b reminiscent of the early state of af- 
ars with respect to judgements about 
7 photographs. 


t "у azat м 3 
the facial expression ol 
area stressed 


a early studies in this 1 
е inaccuracy with which such judge- 
ments could be made. However. 
Woodworth (1938) and Schlossberg 
(1911) showed that under certain 
conditions, ie, when the scales are 
Clearly defined and anchored. with il- 
Ustrations, it is possible for judges to 
make very reliable ratings. Further- 
More, Schlossberg et al (19: 1958) 
n а series of studies suggest that 
lacial expression ol emotion in photo- 
graphs can be described along three 
dimensions: 1. Unpleasant-Pleasant 
(U-P) where unpleasant denotes a sad 
and unhappy expression of emotion 
While pleasant refers O а happy and 
Ray опе; 2. Rejection-Attention (R- 
A) in which rejection is defined as 
the shutting out of external stimula- 
Чоп, ie. a turning away from the out- 
Side world as exemplified by contempt 


resented at the 
astern Psycho- 
ille. Kentucky- 
омей by а 
of Menta 


1 چت‎ 
LETS " 
Parts of 
1962 


this paper were pr 

legal urea of the South 

This , Association in Louis 

grant лау was partially supp? 

Heal rom the National Institute 
alth (M6099A). 


and disgust, while attention is defined 
as maximally soliciting stimulation, a 
turning toward the outside, as ex- 
emplihed by surprise: and 3. Sleep- 
Tension (5-1) which is defined as the 
intensity of the emotion, i.c. the de- 
gree to which the person is aroused. 

Schlossberg (1954) also suggested 
that if these three dimensions were 
considered as orthogonal axes in three 
dimensional space, actual photo- 
graphs plotted on these dimensions 
would lorm an irregular cone shape, 
Photographs plotted. on the U-P 
R-A plane would form a circular pat- 
tern with the maximum diameter at 
the tension end of the S-T dimension, 
decreasing to а point at the sleep end 
of this dimension. 

The method employed by Schloss- 
berg e! al consists of obtaining inde- 
ratings of photographs on 
es for each of the three 

emotion, Pictures il- 


pendent 
nine-poiut sc 
dimensions of 
lustrating the extremes ol each of the 
re shown to the judges 
help define. and 


dimensions We 


and were used to 
anchor the ales. With the use of this 
method, it was possible to obtain very 


reliable and stable ratings. 

The influence of intellectual and 
lactors of the rater upon 
these ratings has been explored in a 
study by Levy, Orr, & Rosenzweig 
(1960). А group of mental retardates 
a group of mental hospital pa- 
tients rated the pictures used by 
Schlossberg et al for U-P. The ratings 
made by these two groups ol Ss cor- 
related highly with the ratings made 
bv Schlossberg's Ss. It thus appears 
that the ratings, al least for U-P, may 
be relatively insensitive to intellig- 
ence and personality. Crosscultural 
support for Schlossberg 5 method, and 
for his underlying assumptions, has 
been provided in a study by Triandis 


sersonality | 


and 


NU 


and Lambert (1958). Thes investi- 
gators, using two groups of Greek Ss, 
a group of villagers and а group of 
college students, also found а high 
correlation between their Ss ratings 
and those of the Brown Universin 
students used by Schlossberg, “They 
found, too, that the relationship. be- 
tween the three dimensions was sim- 
ilar to, but not identical with, the 
lationship postulated һу 
The findings ol these studies suggest 
that the three dimensions of emo 
tional expression have a degree of uni- 
versality of interpretation and appli- 
cability, at least as [ai as Photographs 
are concerned, 

These studies stimulated the ап. 
thors to ту to adapt Schlossberg's 
method. for judgements of emotional 
expression to human figure drawings. 
Another aim of this study was to 
evaluate the relationship between the 
dimensions ol motion and figure 
drawings, to see il they are compar- 
able to the cone model postulated by 
Schlossberg, 


re 
Schlossberg. 


This study was also ¢ 


lesigned to test 
the following second 


ary hypotheses: 

1. The drawings of patients who are 
depressed. will be more "unpleas. 
ant", i.c, lower on U-P, than those 
of nondepressed patients. 

2. The drawings ol schizophrenic 
tients will be more 
external stimulation, 
R-A, than those of 
nic patients, 


pa- 
"rejecting" ol 
Lc. lower on 
nonschizophre- 


3. There are no systematic 
between the dr 
female Ss’ 


differences 
awings of male and 
on the three dimensions, 


PROCEDURES 


At least one 
of the photogi 
berg et ap 


and in most cases two, 


aphs used by Schloss- 
were sele 


ted to illustrate 
the nine points for each of the three 
dimensions, These were pasted, in 


ascending scale value order on a piece 


“ These Photographs йе Convenient) repro- 
duced. in: Morgan, € I; Mudenty's work- 
book to accompany ™mhoduction ty Prha- 
logy. New York: ме 


naw-Hill, 1056 


Judgement of Emotion fram Figu 


e Dinas 


nus 


ol paper, Instructions fon panne. 
which included definitions of the di- 
mensions, were given the 
photographs. About one hundred 
drawings were rated on the three di- 
mensions by Iwo judges. Drawings 
which were assigned identical weights 
by both judges were se lected dor each 
scale point. In this way | 
to illustrate each scil poini with 
Irom two to five drawings, Diawings 
were used for cach ol the scale points 
since ji was anticipated that it would 
be harder to rate drawings than 
photography, and it was hoped that 
this would help to increase the relia- 
bility of the ratings, Fxamples ol 
drawings used [oi each ob the scale 
points are shown in Figures 1. 2, and 
5. A similar scale lor “global quality 
had Previously been Constructed: (NV 
chols and Lewisohn, 1961), and was 
also used in this study, 1 he global or 
overall quality ога drawing is defined 
as Из goodness as a drawing, ie, the 
degree to which it resembles a human 
being. “Global quality" is the main 
factor identified in a factor analysis 
by Nichols and Strumpler (1962) on 
ü large number of drawings’ Scores, 
The drawings of two hundred and 
Dninety-seven SUCCESSIVE Psychiatric pa- 
пеш» admitted to an intensive treat- 
ment hospital were obtained at time 
ol admission with the usual. DAP ne , 
structions, The drawings were rated 
independently by the Es on the three 


dimensions Of emotion and on global 
quality, | 


below 


TE Wats possible 


From this g 


Youp several 
were selected: 


subgroups 
A. Twenty-five men were matched in- 
dividually with twenty-five Women on “į 
age and Shipley-Hartford LO. | 
В. Two groups of depressed and non: 
depressed patents were selected, De- 
pressed Group I wa, selected. on the 
basis of the following criteria: Т) 
" : А 
MAMPI profile peak on the Depression 
(D) scale: and 2) p score on P 
greater than 70, Nondepressed Group 
Was selected on the basis of the ар 


“псе ol [ее quu MMPI сете 


^r ER 
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Pe FIGURE | 
din the drawings along 4 
‘ities, a neutral point (5) to pleasantness 

ate and to anchor the continuum. 
[ace as We 


1n 3 
n judging the drawings. the 
whethe 


Cot S te 
pl ин. [phe aim is to judge 
easantness or unpleasant nes 


(The MMPI's were administered at 
the same time as the drawings) In 
this manner it was possible to select 
Seventy-one depressed and seventy-one 
nondepressed patients. Depressed 
Group 11 was selected on the basis of 
Patients’ having been rated depressed 


Or very : P 15- 
Ei very depressed at ume of admis 
lon lo the hospital. These ratings 

hysician 


Were 333: B 
re made by the admitting P j 


o 2 : © á- 
те the basis of an inmke eX 

1 М ә p 
ме Nondepressed Group, IL was 
selected on the basis of their not be- 
1 or 


ing ү. : ринг 
Ter rated as being either depressed 
в depressed at time ol admission. 

this Way it was possible to select 


Unple 
а 9-point scale 
9). 
al as the rest of the 
the person de 


8 9 


asant-Pleasant 


from maximum unpleasantness il) 


ranging 
above are intended to 


The drawings shown 


body should be taken into ac 


picted in the drawing appears to feel 


for each of the 


forty-seven patients 
groups. 

C. A grou} 
phrenic patients 


› of thirty-six acute schizo- 
was also selected 
from the sample. To be included. a 
patient had to satisfy two criteria: 1) 
To have been diagnosed schizophre- 
nic by the psychiatric team; and 2) 
To manifest at least one schizophre- 
nic symptom of Lorrs Multidimen- 
sional Scale lor Rating Psychiatric 
Patients (1953 а; 1953 b) as rated in 
dependently by а psy hologist on the 
basis of an hour long interview. А 
group ol forty-two nonschizophrenie 
psychiatric patients was selected on 


, HL T$ 
82 Judgement of IF-motion from Figiie Drawings 


example, in the subject's eves, nostrils and c 


posite end. of the continuum, is defined 


maximally open to stimulation. 


The drawings ате intended to illustrate and anchor the continuum, 


use the face as well as the rest of the body. 


the basis ol the absence ol both of the 
above criteria. 
RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

Reliability of the ratings. Our first 
concern was with the reliability of the 
ratings, Le. the degree to which the 
ratings of the two judges agreed with 
each other. Product moment correla- 
tion coefficients. were computed. and 
these are shown in the diagonal boxes 
in Table I. The global ratings possess 
the highest interrater reliability and 
this finding is consistent with Carlier 
findings (1961), The magnitude of 
the reliabilities of the emotional di- 
mensions is lower than those reported 
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FIGURE 2—Rejection-Nttention 
Please sort the drawings along a 9-point rating scale 
(9). Rejection is defined as an active shutting 


ars being constricted, 
contempt and disgust where there is an active 
rejection, the subject also appears to be focused upon inte 


as openness to stimulation, The 
tril tend to be open. It is most clearly exemplified by surprise 


| 


' 
8 9 | 
ranging from rejection. (01). to attention 
Out of external stimulation manifested, for 
Tris most clearly shown in | 
turning away from some external reality, m | 
Attention, the op: 


eves. сатх and nos- 
in which all receptors we 


Thal processes, 


In judging the drawings. J. 


by Schlossberg for photographs which 
are in the nineties. However, the 


size 
of the reliabilities obtained with 
drawings is such as to suggest that 


Taser I-Conclations Between the | 
DAP Scores А 

Mean SD U-P R- See { G 
U-F d 13 o0 339 фи үз 
(297) (070). (170) 
ЛЗ Gb өш 
(207, (180) (180) 
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‹ (180) 
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(207) 
‘Computed for diawings of woman by fe 
male patients, 
N is given inside the parentheses, 
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FIGURE 3— 


` quali [ Я 
]uality of the emotion. 
activation. 


arouse, : 
Wed, ie, his level ol 
hawings, use ! 


Cont 
i у 
nuum. In judging the € 


the 
mi A enough to be at least 
"Tt g п y oen phe answer to the 
^» Wins tae posed by this study, 
X veloped Pwnage the technique de- 
graphs c; ay Schlossberg for. photo- 
drawin big: yield reliable ratings for 
affirm; gs, thus appears to be in the 
ative. 
| Dilercorrelation among the dimen 
pose о 


sons 

5 ; i 

of emotion. For the pur 
lation 


Р deter Ж. а 
“йй С the intercorre 
" : 2 A 
the © the dimensions, the ratings of 
voj е чка 
У о judges were combined Го! the 


rawî 
iwings of f 
18s of a woman produced by fe- 


male i 
scores or 


сас ратта, The four 
lated Crawmg were then intercorre- 
j coefficients 


We pr Kk hese correlation 
уы айй Table 1. 

le relati А " 
ensi, relationship of the 
quality i of emotion with 
Y ds very low suggest 


three di- 
global 
ng that 


1 
Sleep: Tension 


E 

‘ Case 

eF (9) EN un the drawings along +t 9-point scale ranging 

© This dimension is concerned with the intensity of 
phe aim is to judge 

The drawin 

he face as we 


from sleep. (1) te maximum tension 
the emotion and is independent of 
to which the peson depicted is 
led to illustrate and anchor the 
f the body. 


the degree 
gs are intenc 
Has the rest o 


1 by the three di- 


is being tappet 
independent ol 


what 
latively 


mensions is re 
global quality. 

R-A ds highly correlated with S-T 
and to a lesser but still statistically 
significant degrec with U-P. A draw- 
ing that is rated. as being "attentive 
tends also to be rated as being high 
on intensity, and also as being more 
“pleasant.” 

While the degree of linear relation- 
ship between UP and S-T is negligi- 
ble, the scatter diagram suggested the 
a U-shaped curvilinear re- 


presence of 


lationship between these two vari- 
ables, 1-¢- drawings which are very 
“unpleasant” or усту “pleasant” are 

high on 5-1. Eta 


as being 
5-1 was computed and 
o6 which is significant at 
of confidence although it 


also rated 
for U-P on 
found to be - 
the .05 level 
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accounts for only а small part of the 
reliable variance ol cach scale. The 
findings on drawings thus suggest 
that U-P and 5-1 ате only slightly 
correlated and may. perhaps, be re- 
garded as relatively independent vari- 
ables. R-A, however, is positively re- 
lated. to both, especially to ST, and 
ils status as an independent dimen- 
sion ol emotional expression in figure 
drawings is questionable. 

It ds difficult to compare these rela- 
tionships with those that exist be- 
tween the variables for Schlossbere’s 
data since his scale values are 
on ratings ol a large number of 
judges on a small, selected group of 
photographs, In contrast, the data in 
this study аге based upon а large 
number of drawings which are as- 
sumed to be representative ol the 
population Irom which they were 
drawn. Thus, the two sets of data are 
not strictly comparable with 
to the size of correlation cocfficients. 
Seatter diagrams of the Schlossberg 
data, however, revealed an essentially 
similar, albeit higher, degree of rela- 
tionships among the dimensions. 


based 


respect 


Comparison of drawings of man 
and woman, Mean scores for drawings 
ol man and woman based upon com- 
bined ratings lor the [our factors 
меге computed. None ol the differ- 
ences between means are statistically 
significant. In order to determine the 
similarity that exists between a S's 
drawing ol a man with his drawing ol 
a woman, correlation coefficients be- 
tween the combined ratings of man 
and combined ratings of woman were 
computed for the [our factors for all 
Ss on whom both drawings had been 
obtained. ‘These correlations are 
shown in Table II. The greatest Cor- 
relation is shown [oi global quality, 
Le. Ss are very consistent with regard 


Taster HI-Mean DAP 


Group \ge Li, 
Men Mean 30.7 113.2 
М = л) SOT. Oe n3 
Woman Mean 30.5 115.0 
(N — 95) SD ЦЕ 9.8 


us 
to overall quality ol the male and le 
male drawings thes produce. The соге 
relations for the three dimensions of 


Pasir Ho Gonclation Between the 
Drawings of Woman and Man on 
Ihe DAP Scores 
UN 191) А 
Goriected 


Rehability ү 
for ot Combine D 


7 Tttenuation Ratings 
[sq E n | 
R-A И 59 00 
"rl 11 E gi 
G ANS өз өз 


emotion ате smaller although statis 
tically significant at the OL level o 
confidence, Considering the tact tha 
the reliabilities with which these ril > 
ings could be made is less than pe 
fect, the findings suggest that the co | 
relations account fora good part o 
the reliable variance, 
Comparison of the 
male and female Ss". 
of the 


drawings o} 
The mean score 
four factors lor matched mal 
and female Ss are shown on Fable I 
1 tests for differences between 
related means were computed and th 
differences between the groups on U- 
and R-A are significant at the 05 lev 


ol confidence, Women tend to pre 
duce drawings which are more "pleas 
ant and “attentive.” While these; 


findings are not entire 
is not known whether 
a general sex difference 
is due 


ly surprising, it, 
this represents 
(Or whether it 
to diflferent factors determin- 
ing hospitalization of males and fe- 
males. 

The drawings of depressed Vy. non- 
depressed, and of schizophrenic TD 
nonschizophreni patients, Mean, 
scores for the two depressed and thai 
two nondepressed groups were com- 
puted for all of the factors separately 
for male and female Ss and for draw- 


| 
Scores ol Men and Women Matched for Age and LQ. | 


Сър 


R-A Sar G 
8.06 ТЕП 10,02 aot f 
2.10 246 2.86 3.41 
10.42 11.58 LLAR 10.40 
278 290 240 3.36 


ing 
: gs ob man and woman The data 
we ы Е + 
а subjected: to an analysis of vai- 
H cc M 

e and none ob the main ellects or 


inte i inti ienifi 
Cractions ate statistically signif- 
a к 

и. Simihuly, mean scores tor the 
acute iz i i 

le schizophrenic and nonschizo- 


$ 
| ١ popi welc computed and 
Å dicil the dillerences attained statis- 
I M мотае. Hypotheses regard- 
^ 2 Ne drawings ob depressed and 
t phrenic SS thus were not sup- 
у Ported by the data. 
- These results raise 
| WEE the personality 
emotional expresion ol figure draw- 
The negative results ob- 
d and schizo- 


the question ol 
correlates ol 


jings ЯЙ. 
B with the depressc 
жо: groups Suggest that what re 
Me ig there тау be are quite 
Pes ү Studies are currently in. prog 
tin | Me h attempt to explore the rela- 
[опур of the. dimensions of emo- 
vts ol drawings with other personal: 
Neasures, 


CONCLUSIONS 
made to adapt the 
py Schlossberg 
the judgments 
dimensions 
10%. Rating 
ol 


MN attempt was 1 
a lod found useful 
real (1052; 1958) fen 
а Dinsragnalse on three 
heus Ты to figure drawings., 
Фр lor the three dimensions O° 
ila I and for overall quality, were 
in а loped by two judges. The follow- 
| 8 findings were obtained: 
M possible to obtain moderately 
jum ble ratings ol the emotional У 
on a port ved in a figure drawing 
y Wi le three dimensions ol emotion 
o With the method employed in this 
Study, 4 


differences 


9 cg 
X. wee е 
here are no significant 
anc 


26 i | 
“ып the drawings of man 
"8 тар on any of the dimensions and 

ty air degree of similarity €356 be- 

n the way a man and a woman 1% 

aw . ya е 
3 1. by any given subject. 
^ There is a sm sjonificant 
.oCurvilin ы 48 а small but "E. E 
j $ of ag ear relationship betwe EP 
| ۹ 1e dimensions ol emotion. (t> 
Ж, 


ж 


| 


> 
Pror M.Lawissonus лхо pack G МА. 


к. 


and S-D). The third dimension. of 
emotion (R-A) is positively corre- 
lated with the other two such as to 
render its status as an independent 
variable questionable. 
p Female Ss produce drawings which 
are rated higher on two ol the dimen- 
sions (UP and. Rex). 

5. The drawings of depressed and ol 
schizophrenic Sv do not differ signi- 
ficantly on any ol the dimensions from 


those of the respective control Ss’. 
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Psychodiagnosis on the Basis 
of the Holtzman Inkblot Technique' 


Epwarp C. 
У. A. Central NP Research 1 


By its very nature, the psvchodiag- 
nostic decision-process requires some 
sort ol weighting ol many complex 
factors. In recent sears, improved per- 
sonality assessment techniques, Shae 
tistical methodology, and data proc 
ess equipment have provided psychol- 
ogists with a means oi objectilving the 
poychodiagnostic Process, [ро was 
toward this. broader goal that the 
present study was directed, 


Insolar as the 


writer is aware, only 
two studies 


involving a multivariate 
assignment ol patients. Irom inkblot 
scores have been attempted, Kata- 
guchi (1959), in Japan, and Bower 
etal, (1960), in this country, attempt- 
ed to determine the etfectiveness ol 
various Rorschach scales for difleren- 
tial diagnosis, Samples lor these two 
studies consisted ol groups ol 30 
patients cach, No Cross-validation on 
independent samples of their findings 
has vet been reported. 


Recently, Holman, et. al. (1961) 
made the first serious ellort to develop 
a completely new approach to inkblot 
testing. His emphasis had been on 
devising a te hnique which meets ade- 
quate standards of measurement while 
preserving the uniquely valuable pro- 
fective quality of the Rorschach. 

The major purpose of the present 
investigation was to determine the cl- 
fectiveness ol this new pss chodiagnos- 
Uc instrument, the Holzman Inkblot 
Technique (HIT), in dealing with а 

number of clinical decisions. In par- 
ticular, the goal was to determine and 
Cross-validate a set of weights [oi 


ар- 
propriate HIT variables, considered 
simultaneously, that would maxim. 


"This paper is based on part of a dissertation 
submitted for the degree of Doctor of Phi- 


losophy at the Universin of Texas (Moseley, 
1962) 


MOSELEY 


aboratory, Perry Point, Man land 


ally. discriminate 
mal groups. 


normal from abnor 


Proctor RIS 
Subject 
Ihe criterion 
109 chronic 
расти, 100 
Hentsz, and 
dependent 


groups consisted ol 
paranoid. schizophrenic 
mixed pa 
In 
normal 
mixed 


de Pressed 


100 normal subjects 


m 


samples ol 7 
cleventh graders and 38 
chronic schizophrenics 
Cross Validation 


were used 
groups bor the normals 
and schizophrenics, respectively, An 
independent cross-validation sample 


lor the depressed Broup was not avail- 
able. 


lS 


Р 


A description ol 
together with Sex, 
is outlined in 
were part of 
samples made 


the samples 
age, and education 
Table I, "These records т 
Holt/man's normative 
available to the investi- 
Bator for this study (Holtvman ey al, 
1961. Ch. 5)... All 110 Protocols were 
individually administered and scored 
by cight trained examiners, Since 
there is adequate evidence that Form 
A and B of the HIT are truly Parallel 
In every respect and since examiner 
dillerences have been showy to be in- 
significant (Holtzman Ol, io ate | 
tempt was made to keep either the 
form or the examiners Constint across — 
the different samples, / 


used, 


Predictor Variables 


Lach of the 300 original 
and the 110 cross-validation protocols 
were scored on the following 99 vari- 
ables developed by Holtman, ef al. 
(1961, Ch. йүз 


Reaction 


protocols 


Time, Location, Form Definite 


"Included. in this sample were 
(not psychotic), 10 Depressives (psvchotic) « 
6 Manic Depressives, 4 
Schizo-alfectives, and 6 
pressive categories, 


52 Depressives 4 


:4 
Involutional, 22 | 
Miscellaneous 
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Глш к I—Description of Orig 


Original 


Informatios 

(ча iion m 
Sen: 

2 Males 100 
Age 

Mean 

Range 


Бисао 
US Elementas 10 
High school 53 


College 


ness 
«Movement, Human, Barrier, Popular. 


Rejection, Shading, Color. Integration, 
Drei Hostility, Penetration, Animal, 
Appropriateness, Pathognomuc Ver- 

ў Sex. 


balization, Space, Balance, \natomv. 
Mostract, 
j As an initial step to the statistical 
E a variety ol normative data— 
Means, deviations, and correlational 
non Wils examined individ- 
ually and collectively to determine the 
"ppropriateness of variables for in- 
clusion, On the basis of these con- 
siderations, nine variables were con- 
К ed "good", ых were considered 
T two “questionable”, and six 
е too badly truncated and skewed 
to be used. Of the six “fair and two 
,Uestionable" variables, only one 
questionable" variable, Pathognomic 
fag balization, did not improve sul- 
tently with a normalizing trans- 


Vana: H—Discriminant Funct 
d Normal and 
1 Variable Schizophrenic 
Reaction ‘Time b 
OCation 
ce ри 
Mod Deliniteness 
ovement 
luman 
arrier 
М 
орат 
“jection® Е 
» nadings 
polo 
Ategrations 
1 хуз 
Дох» Е 
Cnetrati 
Ач ation? Kur 
Animal 


"Or 

Cuni Appropriateness 

ting Point (Uy 1499 

P 12.69 
= 001 


а 
А sau В : ade 
square-root transformation W as made 


on Weights Deriv 


Tm 


АЛ 


inal and. Cross-Validation Samples 


Cross: Validation 


Dep Norm Norm 
100 100 79 
s su 36 
12.9 зз 17.1 

24.61 19.55 16-18 
17 20 38 0 
io 70 56 100 
11 10 0 0 


be used. Thus, from а 


bution point of view, 
99 


formation to 
statistical distri 
the best 16 ol Holtzman’s original 
variables were used in the present 
study. These finally selected variables 
are shown in Table 11. 


Statistical Treatment 

Fisher's linear discriminant lunc- 
tion (Johnson, 1949) is ап appropri- 
ate statistical technique lor deriving 
weights to maximally assign subjects 
of two groups and was there- 


to one 
a basic model to classily 


[оге chosen as 
subjects in the present sudy. 
Computer assignments of subjects 
was accomplished by writing а com- 
puter program which (a) calculates 
the discriminant function weights, 
(b) determines а cutting point, (©) 
re-scores each subject using these. de- 
rived weights. and (4) assigns the 


ed from Original Samples 
Depressive and 
Schizophrenic 
= @ 
35 
=<» ol 
09 
38 
06 
42 


GS 


Normal and 
Depressive 


1 


on this variable. 
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subject to one ol the two groups on 
the basis ol the re-scored protocol be- 
ing above or below a cutting point 
The program was coded in such a way 
that it went through only steps 3 and 
1 fer the cross-validation subjects, Us- 
ing the 16 predictor variables, the 
three paired combinations (normal- 
schizophrenic, normal-depressive, and 
schizophrenic-depressivey were inde- 
pendently processed by this program. 
The 110 normaleschizophrenic cross- 
validation subjects were also diag- 
nosed by the computer using the in- 
formation obtained from the original 
normal-schizophrenic sample, 


Rrserrs 
Original Samples 


The results obtained upon applica- 
tion of Fisher's discriminant function 
to the three original samples — 
normals vs. schizophrenics, normals 
vs. depressives, and schizophrenics vs. 
depressives — are shown in ‘Table II. 

The 16 HIT variables were highly 
significant (P<.001) in discriminat 
ing between the normal controls and 
each of the clinical populations. 
While the best separation was be- 
tween normal and schizophrenic sub- 
jects, the high degree ol discrimina- 
tion between normals and depressives 
was particularly impressive, since half 
ol the depressed cases had symptoms 
of only mild depression. The poorest, 
though still highly significant, dis- 
crimination was between the two hos- 
pitalized samples ol depressed and 
schizophrenic patients, Considering 
the fact that a third ol the depressed 
group were diagnosed as schizo-alfec- 
live, separation of these two clinical 

groups was unexpectedly high, 

The weights сап be applied to the 
sct ol scores obtained by any individ- 
ual in order to derive a discriminant 
score. (D) lor use in diagnosis. The 
values denoted as U in Table HI repre- 
sent the cutting point lor most efficient 
\ сору ol this completely gencral Кошан 


program is available from the anho upon 
request 
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classification when it is assumed that 
the proportion of subjects. in the 
population for the two groups is 50. 


Rules for assignment are based on 
the relationship between D and 1 
(where D sum of weights times the 
original scores and U the cutting 
point). To dassily an individual as 
say, normal or schizophrenic, the D 
score ds computed and the subject is 
classed normal if his D score ds 
greater than U, while he is classed as 
schizophrenic il his D score is 
than U. When the computer applied 
the rules to the original and cross 
validation samples, the results shown 
in Table HT were obtained. 


ах 


less 


In. discriminating between normal 
and schizophrenic, the error ol dassi- 
fication symmetrical lor both 
groups, and the total percentage cor- 
rect ol 82 reflects. the percentage of 
correct assignments that would be ex- 
pected for either group. The uselul- 
ness of this level of prediction. de 
pends upon how it holds Up on cross 
validation, to be considered later, 

The highly significant chi-square 
obtained from contrasting normal 
controls and depressives is rather im- 
pressive when one takes into account 
that many of the Normals could be 
expected to have some depressive per- 
sonality trends. Furthermore, 59 
cent ol the depressed patients had a 
diagnosis ol depressive reaction 
which runs the gamut of a very anld 
loss ol enthusiasm with no real dis- 
orientation to acute psychotic depres- 
sion. 


Is 


JCT- 


Differentiation between the 100 de- 
pressives and 100 schizophrenics 
(Table IH) resulted in mislabeling 
only 19 of the depressives as schizo. 
phrenics, This was better than ex- 
pected since an examination of avail- 
able independent behavior ratings 
showed cases where there Was a serious 
doubt as to whether the dominant 
personality characteristic was of a 
schizophrenic Or depressive nature. 
Misclassification of 96 per cent ol the 
paranoid schizophrenics as depressives 
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1ctual 
x Non n ils Shirt phere ntes 
Predicted ormals бо 10 quie, САНО 
-504 
Schizophrenics d 001 
N та 
©“ Correct 96 
cutting points indicated. in Vable 11. 


а 
Res 
І 
its were obtained by 


is mo Я 
re ; = 
questic disconcerting, 8 there ts little 
on about the esentil correct: 


к ob their diagnoses 

ШШ o pu interest LO contrast this 
Ments ol d per cent correct assign- 
ics by ї dois di schizophrer 
responding 111 variables with a cor 
rect dh figure of 83 pe! cent cor 
Tait on ach (using 10 MAIPI 
and ahi a | eported by Dahlstrom 
Criminat > (1955) А They tried to dis- 
а с. ‹ > hizophrenic atients from 
hile! ke nonschizophremt patients. 
results bm directly comparable, 
have ae ge that the HET vari? 
ination SON the same level ol discrimi- 
the MA among c linical populations at 

MPI variables. 


Ci s 
б alidation Samples 
io a ol the, 110 cros vali- 
Jects ag ig and schizophrente sul 
bles res bs basis of 16 Inkblot mae 
rectly uie ted in 88 percent being СО 
this enc ii ( pable HD. W hile 
Percent entage figure represents a six 
Made for increase OVeT assignments 
"use ig bc: original samples. this in- 
nisleading unless attention is 


applying the weights and 


directed toward the asymmetry ol as- 


signment to the normal and schizo- 
phrenic groups. 
The percentage of correct assign- 


ments. [or normals actually increased 
10 percent on cross-validation. Diag- 
nosis ol the cross-validation normal 
subjects resulted in 96 percent of these 
normals being correctly identified — 
as contrasted with 83 percent correct 
assignments in the original sample ol 
100 normals, 


While the 
identificat ion 


percentage of correct 
[or cross-validation 
normals increased, the percentage for 
cross validation schizophrenics showed 
some shrinkage. Seventy-four pereent 
the cross-validation schizophrenic 
were correctly classified, as 
with 82 percent correctly 
ginal sample ol 100 
eight percent 
cross-validation 
appear out ol 


ol 
subjects 
compared 
assigned in Ше ori 
schizophrenics. This 
shrinkage tor the 
schizophrenics does not 
line with expectations when one CON 
siders the increased variety ol schizo- 
yhrenic sub-types in the cross-valida- 


uon sample. 
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Discussion 

Having determined a set ol weights, 
the question arises as to the limita- 
tions of such a key. A number of 
considerations should be made before 
attempting to apply these weights for 
practical or research purposes. 

First, the investigator must be will- 
ing to specify that the subject is a 
member of one of two groups. Fre- 
quently, it is more realistic to assume 
that the subject is a member of three 
or more groups, in which case the 
multiple discriminant model is ap- 
propriate. A multiple discriminate 
analysis for the present data has been 
completed and is reported. elsewhere 
(9). 

Secondly, the clinician should as- 
sure himself that the predictor vari- 
ables employed are the appropriate 
ones to be used in reaching a diagnos- 
tic decision, In the present case, for 
example, an incidental study (Мохе 
lev, 1969) which included all 22 of 
the HIT variables resulted in 90 per- 
cent of the normals and 90 percent of 
the schizophrenics being correctly as- 
signed — with a two percent shrink- 
age on cross-validation. 


Another consideration is whether 
the individual must be classified into 
a diagnostic class or whether judg- 
ment may be legitimately withheld in 
some "doubtlul" cases, The distribu- 
поп of weighted scores for two groups 
will show some overlap and if these 
subjects are put in a “doubtful” cate- 
gory then the errors of misclassifica- 
tion may be reduced by eventually 
classifying the doubtful cases on the 
basis of other variables. This type of 
sequential decision was investigated 
by the author, using the original and 
cross-validation schizophrenics, and is 
described in Inkblot Perception and 
Personality (Holtzman ef ala 1961) 

In applying these weights the in- 
vestigator must be willing to accept 
that a lincar function of the predictor 


va riables adequately represents the 
situation, Although non-linear dis- 
criminant function models exist 


Psychodiasnosis on the Basis of the HIT 


(Dahlstrom & Kohler, 1955) , evidence 
regarding their usefulness in the area 
ol projective techniques is not avail- 
able. 

Another obvious, but often neglect- 
ed consideration, is that the weights 
are most appropriate when the sub- 
jects to be assigned are similar to the 
two original groups used to derive the 
weights. It seems likely that the char- 
acteristic shrinkage oc urring on cross 
validation is more a func поп of popu- 
lation differences than to the reliabil- 
ity of the instrument emploved. 


Finally, and perhaps of the greatest 
importance, is а consideration of the 
"base rate" problem (Mechl, 1951). 
For example, using only 16 variables 
from the HIT in conjunction with 
the weights and cutting point given in 
Table I1, only foun percent of a ran- 
dom Broup ol high school students 
would be misclassified as schizophre- 
nic. However, il one predicts that 
попе of the high schoo] students are 
schizophrenic, he would make fewer 
mistakes. On the other hand, if one 
were working only with problem chil- 
dren in which 20 percent were schizo- 
Phrenic then use of these weights 
would be appropriate, An extended 
consideration ol this problem has 
been given by Meeh] and Rosen 
(1955) . Table Iv presents a set of fre- 
quencies to facilitate the use of this 
reference. 

If these. conditions аге examined 
and considered appropriate then the 
derived weights will provide the in. 
vestigator. with a classification pro- 


Taser IV—Distribution of Weighted 
HIT Scores for 100 Normal and 
100 Schizophrenic Subjects 
Weighted HIT Number of 


Number of 
Score Interval Schizophrenics 


Normals 


HIO to 417 0 8 

Oto + 9 2 30 
TOs: — 1 39 
—20 to —11 18 
—30 to —21 E 
—40 to $ 0 
—50 to 41 › 0 
—60 10 —5] 5 0 


N 100 100 
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сале wiki: application will give а 
mo im à probabilis ol being cor- 
a I ling to which of two 
be creen rn зей subject should 
ik af ih “н also indicates. and this 
tis vh c c qt: in the present 
[йд dias 1 new inkblot technique 
wl ge * o le potential in the area 
ШИБЕР chodiragnosts, aside from its 

e general use in personality 
ment. 


ASSESS” 


SUMMARY 


Hearne To investigation sought to 
% ТӨ | ! м relative ellectiveness of 
the Selina hodiagnostic instrument, 
(HET) uman Inkblot Technique 
nea m separating normals from 
ing ead Ani as well as discriminat- 
! een two clinical groups. 
M he basis of 16 scores {rom the 
ерен . 100 cases cach ol normals, 
Si, wh Ves, and schizophrenics, three 
rived анат weights were de- 
AM i means ol Fisher's discrimi- 
portes unction for the paired-com- 
ol ‘Theor ol these groups. Application 
ples = weights to the original sam- 
uw, in highly significant 
перата, for all comparisons. Dis- 
Teh ts ing asymmetry in some assign- 
kom a pus were discriminated 
егин игй with 87 percent 
дергоҳ normals discriminate from 
and ii with 7 | percent accuracy. 
schizo кш Gi discriminated from 
Curac p irenies with 78 percent ac- 
€ Cy. 
12 eleventh- 


Inde ; 
dependent samples of 
ic schizo- 


Brader T 
ers and 38 mixed chron 
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‹ tilable as cross-vali- 
dation groups. Of these 110 subjects, 
cighty-eight percent were correctly 
diagnosed upon application of the 
weights derived from the original 
samples ol 100 normals and 100 de- 
pressives. Results were discussed in 
terms of considerations to be made be- 
fore applying them. 


phrenics were 
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The Ability of Hypnotic Subjects to Interpret Symbols 


C. Scorr Moss 


National Institute of Mental Health 
San Francisco 
INTRODUCTION 


The long association of hypnosis 
with the sensational, magical and 
supernatural has led to the widespread 
belief that the hypnotized subject pos- 
sesses abilities which clearly transcend 
normal volitional limits. This paper is 
concerned with one aspect ol the 
hypnotized subject’s reputed increase 
in mental prowess, his ability to intuit 
the meaning of symbolic phenomena. 


Numerous investigators, beginning 
with Schroetter (1911), Roffenstein 
(1924), and = Nachmansohn (1925) 
reported the ability of hypnotized in- 
dividuals to "dream" in response to 
suggestion. Farber and Fisher (1943) 
confirmed these observations, and in 
addition found that approximately 20 
per cent of their hypnotic subjects 
were adept at translating a variety of 
symbolic content, including their own 
dreams and those of others, However, 
Farber and Fisher essentially negate 
this latter premise by attributing the 
generally sexualized interpretations of 
their subjects to the nature of the hyp- 
notic relationship. Perhaps the cle: | 
est statement of the affirmative posi- 
tion is provided by Fa ickson and. Ku- 
bie (1910) who, in an article based 
on the ability of one hypnotized sub- 
ject to translate the cryptic automatic 
writing of another conclude: 


"Ehe main event of this unplanned and 
unexpected. experience is in itself worthy of 
record for it is an arresting fact that one 
buman being while in a dissociated tance 
like condition can accurately decipher the 
automatic writing of another writing which 
neither of the two subjects was able to de 
cipher while in states of normal. conscious- 
ness. The observation stresses from a 
angle a fact that has oft 
by those who h 
esses but 


new 
en been emphasized 
ave studied unconscious proc 
c which remains none the less mys- 
ferlous—namely, that underneath the diver- 


sified nature of the consciously organized as 


and 


James С. STACHOWIAK 
у Umversity of Kansas 
pects of. the personality, the unconscious 


talks in a language which has laws so con- 
stant that the unconscious of one individual 
is better equipped to understand the uncon 


scious of another than the conscious aspect 


of the personality of either (рр 61-62, 
In view of the provocative nature 
of assertions such as these, it is rather 
surprising that so little experimenta- 
tion has been undertaken in this area. 


EXPERIMENTAL DATA 


Three test items were used to evalu- 
ate the ability of hypnotized subjects 
to interpret the meaning ol symbolic 
productions, These included а fairy 
tale (Little Red Riding Hood), a 
brief Rorschach protocol, and a dream. 
The fairy tale was taken from Fromm's 
The Forgotten Language (1951), and 
his interpretation was used as the de- 
terminant of correctness: the meaning 
of the Rorschach protocol, chosen 
from a paper by Moss (1957b) , had 
been consensually validated by three 
schizophrenic patients, while the 
dream had been produced and inter- 
preted by a patient possessed of singu- 
lar and impressive skill in interpret- 
ing his own dreams under hypnosis 
(Moss, 1957а). In a few instances, 
time permitting and where a subject 
showed exceptional promise of inter- 
pretative ability, two additional items 
were administered, a Biblical excerpt 
(Jonah and. the Whale. also chosen 
from Fromm), and a detailed exam- 
ple of турс automatic writing re 
ported. in the aforementioned article 
by Erickson and Kubie. These items 
were chosen deliberately to represent 
a wide range of difficulty and a variety 
of validating criteria. Each item was 1 
treated separately in the analysis О! 
results, and responses were judged OP 
the basis of (a) over-all agreenient 
with the criterion. variable, and (D) 
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{һе speci А 

meal a ee of seven or 

а} ШИ їс most prominent symbols 

wy Sim m wadh test item. Data 

e —— for communalits 

nni tation among subjects, 1€ 
ob "objective" correctness 


А А б 

Fel ee criticism ol investiga- 
lack thecess ing hypnosis ts that thes 
In a preti ary controls. (Orne. 1959). 
the Hil phas of this study. 
scum] Т syandard items were pre 
terpretation, E зиида tor in- 
vation, these o insire serious moti- 
jects: бепе e volunteer. college sub- 
had il told that recent research 
К oa demonstrated that 
anguaec = a highly meaningful 
S. LTRS - that many people had 
Gadget in or latent ability 9 
ton, “They е form of communicat: 
avoid app were also instructed to 
tellen — the tisk in an in- 
they Gre д bs p manner: instead. 
Se. and an ed to relax, free. associ- 
hile a awal spontaneous insight. 
“Шеге өне range of individual 
dence den obtained. there was no evr 
pressive uM E subject possessed im- 
ability at symbol тапхо. 


Ха 
bee mean group ol college students 
ЙАТ Тот. асе on the basis ol the 
Зирек Ии, arbin Se ale of Hs pnotte 
Uzable su] ity (1938). and 15 hypue 
whom ша гы were selected. (eight 9 
Subject Sel с full somnambules) Each 
trol, Mu. саней as his ow" con- 
sented | e all test items were first pre- 
Wonotic the waking and then in the 
was a nis we for interpretation. This 
de E erp procedure: 
requiring 1-5 hours per sub- 


ect 

x Su А 

both nas were requested under 
the; ditions to free assot iate O 


ITE 
ed smh as à whole and then 10 select- 
Silage ols, X method designed to Ft 
Use, Жы ынс лв: WAS 5 
а Movie jects were asked 19 imag 
п questio, reen and on it the 
ak кыно! They were then t 
Uto, n signal the symbol wouk 
atically replaced by а 


yd that 


um; 

„Паре 

i ` tept : А TJ 
d epresentative ol the underly- 
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| Results were disappointingly nega- 
tive in terms ol agreement with the 
eternal validating criteria: nor did 
Subjects demonstrate апу appreciable 
agreement. among themselves. There 
were occasional insights. usually at- 
uiburable to the transparency of the 
symbolized content and the applica- 
bilin of conventional social stereo- 
types: for example, many subjects in- 
terpreted "wolf" as meaning а preda- 
tory male, or interpreted the flight of 


Jonah as an attempt to escape the 


wrath of God.! 

The chief differences in the waking 
and hypnotic interpretations were that 
the hitter showed greater embellish- 
ments, the items became more person- 
alls meaningful, and the interpret 
tions were reported with a feeling of 
subjective "certainty." The 


greater 
"cognitive congruence” was 


need tor 
nicely illustrated in numerous sub- 
jects who ollered related interpreti 
tions of dillerent. tes items. Several 
even stated the belief that because of 
the pereeived similarity all items must 
have been produced by the same per 
thus exemplifying the existence 
which preoccupied 
them to the extent that it sought ex- 
regardless of the specific 
nal striking dit- 
igators 


son. 
ol a central theme 


pression 
s content. Afi 
was that as the invest 
interpretive StS 
n closures 


stimulu 
ference 
q subjects for 
“hypnosis. sudde 
elected, though the ve- 
obviously of a highly 


presse 
nificance in 
were offen 
sponses were 
personalized nature. 
‘Table | depicts 
tic interpretitons 
( Little Red Riding Hood. This 
[che most encouraging sin- 
and represents a promise 
subjects. OF even 
most other test 
and typical. 


the waking and 
of one sub- 


was One ol 
gle responsi 
unfulfilled by other 
with this subject on 
Most instructive 
1 


items. 


igations Hall 5З) concluded 
real talent for 


that many persons have i , 
tion.” and attributed this 


dream interpreta : | 
ibilin 10 their familiari with colloquial 
which has many parallel CN 


(slang) - S 
to the emploved in 


ijn his invest 
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symbols 


pressions 
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The Ability of Hypnotic Subjects to Interpret Symbols 


TABLE I-A Subject’s Waking and Hypnotic Interpretation of 
Little Red Riding Hood 


Symbol 
Cape of red velvet 


Don't run off the 
path (Mother's pro- 
hibition) 


Don't Fall and 
break bottle (also 
mother's prohibi- 
tion) 

Going deeper into 
the woods 


The wolf 
Swallowing of 


grandmother and 
the girl, 


‘The woodsman 


Filling the wolf's 
belly with stones 


General Interpreta- 
tion: 


Waking Interpretation 


A covering or protec- 
tion 
Don't deviate from 


what is safe or expec- 
ted, 


Might run into danger 


Suaving from safety, 
becoming more in- 
volved in temptation 
The end result of de- 
viation, danger 

The final undoing of 
both due to the be- 


havior of Red Riding 
Hood, 


A second chance a re- 
deemer, 
A substitution in an 


attempt to distract the 
danger, 


It is very casy to trod 
a forbidden path, since 
the grass is always 
greener on the other 
side and so inviting. 
But a second chance is 
usually available 
first offenders. 


for 


Hy prot Interpretation 


"e the 
Potential for maternity. Femininity. I see t 
female sex symbol used ın biology. 1 also 
T ten “or 
see a red "A", meaning а мате letter 


е}. 
adultery. she has sex to use wisely or unwisel 


: ` xi 
Don't use the potentiality for motherhoc 
unwisely 


Her virgini like the basker of food - she 


might ruin her capacity for motherhood 


ual 
\ttracted to use of herself in a purely sexui 
wav. 


Vas man who would violate her 


Vhis all suddenly applies to me personally 


my indecision about vocational plans and 
goals. (she goes on in great detail regarding 
her conflict between elevated l 


educationa 
wish то be 


goals, i.c, medicine and hey 
wife and to have children.) 


Pride replaced by humility, 
intoa highly personalized dis 
she questions whether 
by an ambition and со 
jected nature of these 


(This again led 
ussion in which 
she has been. blinded 
сей. Despite the pro 
responses being pointed 


out by E, the subject was quite unable to 
resume normal emotional distance, repeat- 
edly returning to highly pe 


rsonal themes 
The path to any worthwhile 


ous—there are constant temptations, Marriage 
is a threat to my plans. (She clabo es on 
the conflict between Playing the Conventional 
role of a woman and that of 
doctor, a man’s goal.) By going into this field 
I am afraid I will lose my femininity, (Con- 
tinued effort to objectifs her interpretations 
at the insistence of E finally brings partial 
recovery and this interpretation, “Grand- 
mother is motherhood, the red cap is the po- 
tential for maturity, the bottle of Wine and 
basket of food is the girl's youth, 


goal is treacher- 


becoming a 


energy and 
sexual attractiveness. Deviation from path 
means indulging in lustful, sexual 


pleasure: 
The wolf is 


à husband whose intentions seci 
finc but is primarily animal in his desires: 
Onlv thc help of a priest can pull them from 
their lust, and aid the girl's desire fo! 
motherhood and love on a higher planc. d 
newed intentions on the part of the girl 3 


TE 
too much for the lust of the wolf and it Î 
killed.") 


à 
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howeve 
lowever, was the degree ol blatant 


Projection stimulated by hypnosis 


In some instances, information wats 
revealed about the nature of the hyp 
none relationship as experienced bs 
the subject, This was illustrated in 
t case where thiet 
end 
i p and the subject iur 

satisbaction of the central figure 


it responses to the 
c : 
Ms reflected. an autonomi- 


at Deir 
an ring unable to gain support trom 
б omnipotent authority. figure, Sub 
quent i dias 

Ment investigation revealed that he 


X 
ad volunteered. tor the 
With the 


nm 


experiment 
hope that it might provide 
Deis Sae i relationship. Such 
ting. fe "SEM additional confirma: 
Сай an үл contention ol Newman. 
er "i d Rubenstein (1960) and oth 

огу that the hypnotic relation- 


Up i 3 f А : 
е invariably intrudes into subject 
Mormance. 


DISCUSSION 


tion j Ss ol the present investiga- 
that hy not substantiate the assertion 
Wade ve can facilitate the latent 
Standing ОГ subje ts for the under- 
do su is ol Symbolic language. They 
is iul pani the findings of an unpub- 

ilger ш by Finzer, Kavwin, and 
(19509 SEE M by Gill and Brenman 
Study den ane of the subjects in that 
ite the UNI an ability to trans- 
NU stu viene ol other people. As m 
ever. ha. results. did suggest, how- 
"ean DAL the hypnotized subjects 
uncon n closer touch with their own 


S А 
Proble н es conflicts. and unsolved 
Ms than i ае 
(page 350) in the normal state. 
The à 
‘ se "CS а 
With С results were also consistent 


j any wari: : 
author. oe report by the senior 
WIth д (19573) on a patientsubject 


Pret jj, Phenomenal ability to inter- 


The р, Own dreams while hypnotized. 
Ploy tients unusual talent was em- 
apy € à facilitant to psychother- 
Vid en addition, the data he pro- 
hi : bye: Red to test the psychoana- 
fe c паз of the disguise func- 
tes Case ү am symbols. A feature of 

St maq 9t hitherto reported was а 


ade Р EM 
of the patient's ability to 
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interpret symbolic phenomena derived 
from other sources. Les dreams sup- 
plied by other patients, paintings 
with symbolic implications, myths and 
fairy tales. In every instance his re- 
sponses were obvious projections and 
he provided no evidence of valid. in- 
terpretive ability. 

It ds ol interest that in the current 
study subject. interpretations were es- 
киш Шу nonsexual and thus dissimi- 
Lar te those obtained. by Farber and 
Fisher, in the only comparable pub- 
lished study. This dillerence is рох 
Мз attributable: to the relatively 
Simple. suggestive test items used in 
that first experiment, some undefined 
variation in the hypnotic relationship 
(the majority of subjects in this study 
were males). or the stronger psycho 
analytic orientation of the earlier in- 
vestigators, Another interesting diller- 
ence is that Farber and Fisher report- 
ed that their subjects were unable to 
“make any sense" out of the symbolic 
content presented to them in the wak 
ing state, either before or alter thes 
were hypnotized. In this study sub- 
jects always inferred some meaning, 
This ditlerence is possibly attribut- 
able to the "set". established Dy the 
instructions: namely, that subjects in 
this study were consistently encour- 
aged to demonstrate such an ability 
in both states. l should be further 
pointed out that Farber and Fisher's 
employment of suggested posthy pnotic 
amnesia would be directly equivalent 
to an implanted prohibition against 
interpretation, and, therefore; failure 
of interpretation under these circum- 
stances should be anticipated. Failure 
to employ posthypnotic amnesia 
should result. (and. did) in spontane- 
ous recall for the majority of subjects 
and a performance level at least equal 
to that of the hypnotic state. 

If it is assumed that a hypnotic sub- 
ject is anxious to please the hypnotist 
and will generally do whatever he is 
directed to the best of his abilities, 
the present experimental procedure 
should have constituted a rigorous 
test of his capacity to engage in sym- 
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bol interpretation. The high quantity 
of the subjects’ productiveness indi- 
cates this motive was functioning: 
therefore, it is of considerable signif. 
cance that they failed to confiin the 
experimenters’ very positive expect 
tions. So certain were the investiga- 
tors of finding one or two subjects tal- 
ented in symbol interpretation that 
the procedure reported here was ini- 
tially considered only as the introduc- 
tory step in an eltort to identify the 
distinguishing personality characteris- 
tics of such subjects. 


The authors concur with other pss 
chologists that because of minimal 
reality Commitments, dreams consti 
tute a relatively pure form of projec 
поп. For example. Hall (1918) com- 
pared dreams to projective test mate- 
rial, and concluded that his studies 
indicated that dreams expressed the 
more socially unacceptable: content: 
he suggested that both dreams and 
projective tests should be used in per- 
sonality studies. The symbolic and 
therefore essentially ambiguous na 
Lure of dreams dictates that the act of 
interpretation becomes projective in 
turn. That is, when subjects (or ther- 
aplists) are requested. to interpret the 
svinbolic productions of others for the 
ostensible purpose of discerning the 
latent content, this situation is well 
designed to clicit projective responses 
by virtue of both the ambiguous na- 
ture of the stimulus and the misdirec- 
tion of attention involved. When the 
dream to be interpreted emanates from 
à subjects own sleep consciousness, 
the resulting product is a near perfect 
projective stimulus, specifically tai- 
lored asit-were to the individual sub- 
ject. (A perlect projective situation 
might consist of a self-produced and 
interpreted dream, if it were possible 
to eliminate the subjects awareness 
ol the source of the symbolic stim- 
ulus.) The introduction of hypnosis 
into this situation further enhances 
the projective qualities of the per- 
formance, since the hypnotherapeutic 
relationship is ordinarily character- 
ved by feclings of comlor and confi- 


dence which allow the subject to re- 
duce his defensive operations, and the 
subject can be encouraged to dired 
his attention inwardly, resulting ina 
blurred. distinction. between internal 
and external reality and an increase 
in ego-centricits and frank projection. 

The hy pnotically produced and 
self Interpreted dicam would thus ap: 
pear to provide one highly flexible ap 
proach to the "custom built projective 
method” (отер et al, 1961). Wat 
kins (1956) and Moss (1957a) have 
reported on the use ol the hy pnopro- 
jective fantasy in psychotherapy as a 
posible variation of sich an ap- 
proach. This is à manner of investiga 
tion and treatment that combines tac: 
tics drawn from psychoanalytic dream 
interpretation, hypnosis and projec: 
live techniques ol personality apprais- 
al. The hs pnotized subject is stimu- 
lated to involve himself in an ongo 
ing. selfdirected, dream-like Lantasy 
his participation is subjectively most 
real at the moment and the therapist 
encourages him to continually de- 
velop the fantasy while avoiding di- 
rection and structure, 

In conclusion it is recognized. that 
failure to verify the original intent of 
this investigation mas reflect: inade- 
quacies of the hypnotic tec hnique em- 
ployed, for instance, insufficient time 
allotted for subjects to develop the re- 
quired performance, Another possible 
Imitation relates to subject selection: 
The occasional dramatic cases report- 
ed in the literature may be based on 
the fortuitous occurrence of an excep- 
tionally gifted subject whose impres- 
sive behavior defies replication in the 
experimental situation, Early in his 
career, Freud believed that the ca- 
pacity for symbol interpretation was 
diagnostic of schizophrenia, but later 
concluded that “ it is simply a 
question of a personal gift. without 
perceptible pathological significance 
(1957)." The possibility exists. that 
some unsophisticated persons have а 
capacity for symbol-translation, ant 
this remains a contaminating variable 
m any experiment of this nature. NC 
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ertheless, the hrmest conclusion deriv- 
able from this study is that no ємї 
dence was obtained that hypnosis en 
dows the ordinis subject with a pre 
e лр хмаро interpretation in 
М Б мифе sense In the absence ol 
ЯНК Кои ТИСТ TE gs a EAT peint to 
md aia Ms Unconsctously produced 
С Son 2 Is means. However, it an 
prea with certainty that the in- 
Ше аЙ ton of это content, es 
is Mid. i own dreams, particular 
method xii pros ds а projective 
A o considerable value in хо 
S Covert personality dynamics. 
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A Comparison of Two Techniques for Personality Assessment' 


CHARLES VAN BUSKIRK 
University of Iowa 


Personality description involves 
many many variables if it is at all sen- 
sitive and precise. This leads lo а great 
proliferation of scores if there is an at- 
tempt to assess the personality. varia- 
bles psychometrically. For example, 
Murray's (1938) assessment program 
utilized over fifty different. variables. 
One method that has been used to 
simplify the number of variables by 
determining common trends or dimen- 
sions has been factor analysis. “The 
work of Guilford and Zimmerman 
(1956) and Cattell (1957) has led to 
the development of personality ques- 
tionnaires where the items were 
grouped into scores on the basis of the 
factors which could account for the 
intercorrelations among the items. In 
the factor analysis of a given instru- 
ment, however, the instrumentspeci- 
fied variance is not controlled: there 
is no way of estimating how much it 
affects the scores that are obtained. 


The multiplicity of scores has been 
further increased by many different 
kinds of measuring instruments that 
have been devised to assess the same 
personality variables. When attempts 
have been made to measure personal- 
ity with more than one instrument, it 
has often been found that there were 
surprisingly low correlations between 
measures of the same variable obtained 
with two different instruments. Even 
when there is a significant correlation 
these have often been so low that the 
contribution of characteristics pecu- 
liar to the instrument is seen to play 
a very large role in determining the 


1 This study was initiated as part of the per- 
sonality assessment program of the Exam- 
iners Office of the University of Chicago 
(cf. Stern, Stein, & Bloom, 1955 when the 
authors were research Stants there. We 
wish to express our gratitude to Professor 
B.S. Bloom for his guidance and support, 
end to Hugh Lane, Paul Nelson, and the 
rest. of the staff for their able assistance. 


Konrgr I. Yours 
Ilinois State Psychiatric Institute 


variance of scores subjects obtained on 
it. As Campbell and Fiske (1959) 
have pointed out, when high inter- 
correlations among theoretically dit- 
ferent variables measured by a conr 
mon instrument are obtained, the 
major variable is an instrument arti 
fact. This necessarily means that some 
of the instruments will have to. be 
relatively poor in predicting an extet 
nal criterion. Vernon. (1t 3) has sug 
gested the trait Composite approach 
where the scores obtained on a num 
ber of instruments are averaged to- 
gether to cancel out the instrument 
specific: variance and maximize the 
common variance on the personality 
measure which is being assessed. 

^ logical extension of the factor 
analysis procedure would be to inter- 
correlate personality variables pro: 
vided by two or more insu uments and 
to factor these correlations. Such a 
procedure could separate constructs in 
the personality domain which have 
cross-lest validity or stability from per 
sonality dimensions which are tapped 
only by a single kind ol test. Few 
studies have compared the measure- 
ment of a large number of personality 
variables for two types of instrument. 
In the factor studies involving be 
havior rating, questionnaire, and OP 
Jective test scores within a common 
matrix reviewed by Cattell (195% 
1961) , the different scores from a com- 
mon instrument definitely bunched 
together on а common factor, How 
ever, Cattell also found that a пип 
ber of factors tended to match across 
two or three instruments; thus demon- 
suating basic dimensions of personal 
ity. Eysenck (1953) and Becker (19007 
have criticized the fundamental sig 
nificance of these results on the 
grounds of the preponderately 10% 
loadings on most of the factors which 
transcend form of instrument. Fiske 
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instrument includes cues to an ade- 
quate sampling of crucial psycho- 
social situations, it can reveal the 
specife pattern ol an individual's de- 
[ensive strategies and “published self 
concept." Theoretically keyed ques- 
tionnaires and sentence completion 
techniques thus overlap on one level: 
but the range and pattern of response 
to questionnaires is limited by the test 
constructor's choice of items and the 
fact that the subject is restricted. to 
checking "like", "dislike" or "indiller- 
ent” in contrast to the infinite variety 
of responses possible in completing à 
sentence. On the latter, the person 
must project something of his individ- 
uality because he has fewer clues to 
guide him. 

Both inventory and sentence com- 
pletion go one step beyond the level 
of direct self-report as covered by an 
autobiography or interview. The sub- 
ject provides many discrete bits of 
data, but the scores can be based upon 
» of statements describ- 
on the basis of criteria 
specifying goals of the behavior or its 
characterisuc mode. On the question- 
behavioral statements аге 
fore the subject ever sees 
them, On the sentence completion the 
behavioral statements are completed 
by the subject and then categorized 
by raters. A comparison of parallel 
scores on inventory and sentence com- 
pletion serves. the purpose of indi- 
cating what dimensions of the 
lished self-concept” have generality 
across WO rather different forms ol 
personality instrument which overlap 
at one level. In the attempt to select 
among the myriad personality meas- 
ures and techniques that have been 
proposed. а [actor analysis рушы a 
simple preliminary, гаштае, m 
grouping and selecting variables [or 
further study. 

METHOD 


tion of the construct 
he formulation and 
variables. 


a categorizatit 
ing behavior 
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categorized be 


Murray's defini 


"Need" guided t П 
definition of personality € 
Murray 1938) states that a need in- 
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volves three elements. The first is a 
value aspect: some entity (object, re 
lationship, or ongoing experience) 15 
cither highly desired or delighted in 
or strongly feared or rejected. Second: 
a characteristic kind of activity is man- 
ifested in order to obtain or avoid the 
entity, Third: certain subjective feel- 
ings are common concomitants of cach 
need; although there is some overlap 
among feelings. A need is operative 
when an interaction between the per- 
son and his environment is a unified 
interaction by virtue of involving mo- 
tivation to achieve a certain goal in a 
certain way. Needs represent consist- 
encies in behavior that go beyond 
superficial differences, For example, 
all the behaviors that express the at- 
tempt to obtain close interrelation- 
ships with othe people indicate a 
common underlying need for afhlia. 
tion. The definition ol necd 
enough to include valued о 
periences; i. e. 
(means) 


is broad 
ngoing cx- 
‚и characteristic activity 
can become the goal, І 
The specific definitions ol variables 
which guided the scoring of both 
struments were as follows: 


(l1) Affiliation: participate with 
others in groups, share inter- 
ests, avoid solitude. 


(23) Succorance: seek guidance, re- 
assurance, a dependent rela- 
tionship. 

(5) Abasement (not Defendent): 
give in, sacrifice; blame — 
rather than delend—self. 

(1) Nurturance: help, support, 
care for and not reject others. 

(5) Dominance: direct, organize, 


lead, persuade others. 

(6) Aggression. (not Blamavoid- 
ance): rebel, fight, criticize, 
and thwart others in spite of 
disapproval. 

(7) Narcissism (and Ego Ideal): 

be sell-preoccupied, have fan- 

lasics of great success or grati- 
fication. 

Exhibition: seck attention 

through sell-display or self- 


(8) 
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expression without concern 
for embarrassment. 

String (Endurance, Counter 
action, Achievement): work 
and compete persistently bs 
accomplish difficult goals ant 
overcome failures. 
Change: seek — variety | 
novelty, dislike routine, ane 
tradition, 


(9) 


(10) and 


(11) Sentience (and Sex): : have 
pleasurable sensuous ac tivities 
and fantasies, especially erotic 
Ones, 

Play: prefer amusement and 
play rather than serious activ- 
Ties, 

Order: maintain 
tem, neatness, 


order, SYS 
Conjunctivity: plan and carry 
out intentions in a purpose 
Iul, coordinated way, 
Placidity and Deliberation 
(not Emotionality): be calm, 
restrained, cautious; avoid im- 
pulsiveness and intense emo- 
uon. 

(16) Exocather tion-Extraception: 
be active and practical, value 
tangible rewards (EXX). 
Exocath cction-Intraception: 
express wishes and ideals in 
action. to modify reality 
(ЕХІ). | | 
FEndocathiec Uon-Extraception: 
discuss, conceptualize and 
read about external facts с 
especially human culture 
(ENX). 

Endocathection-I ntraceptionz 
meditate and introspect in psy- 
chological, spiritual, or esthe- 
tic realms (ENT). 

The Activities Index (AI) was ad- 
ministered to an entire class of 120 
students entering. a college of high 
academic rank. It was given near the 
end of four days ol placement tests 
during the last week ol September, In 
the following March, two hundred О! 
these students were invited (by letter) 


(17) 


(18) 


(19) 
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parentheses were of this type. 18 
Blamavoidance) was made 
up ot the the Aggression 
items minus the score on the Blama- 
voidance items. Blamavoidance items 


were genet ally Aggression items scored 
in the opposite direction. 


rres- 


S 
ston (not 
score on 


| Answering 
items vielded а score 
he distribution. The 
reliabilities ol the Al variables, com- 
puted by Kuder-Richardson formula 
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The scores on statements which were 
similar in meaning to the need vari- 
ables defined above were added, and 
then the scores of statements which 
had the opposite meaning were sub- 
tracted. 

The following four variables were 
scored only for the SC: 

(20) Identity: confident of own 
roles; not purposcless nor self- 
doubting. 

Autonomy: dislikes rules, reg- 
ulations and authorities: pur- 
sucs own purposes. 

Anxiety: pessimistic, appre- 
hensive, remorseful, depressed, 
and in conflict with expecta- 
tions of others. 

Omissions: frequent, evasive 
omissions. 

In addition to the variables indi- 
cated for the Activities Index, the fol- 
lowing SC variables had subtracted 
statements included in them: Affilia- 
tion, Exhibition, Striving, Change, 
Conjunctivity, Identity, Antonomy, 
and Anxiety. Each SC variable is thus 
defined by a total of from one to scven 
interpretative ratings. The median 
number of statements contributing to 
a given variable was two, Corrected 
split-hall reliability coefficients, com- 
puted for each SC variable that was 
based on more than one item, arc in- 
dicated in Table I. 


(21) 


(23) 


RESULTS 

The 42 scores provided by the two 
instruments were intercorrelated. Of 
the nineteen corresponding variables 
measured by both instruments, cor- 
relations across instruments reached 
the 5 per cent level ol significance 
lor only nine variables. The median 
correlation was .21. This is compar- 
able to the finding of Fiske (1919) of 
a median correlation of .22 between 
self ratings and ratings by experts 
using a battery of information. In 
addition, there were quite a number 
of significant correlations between 
scores on the two instruments among 
non-corresponding variables. Factor 
analysis provided a convenient method 
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for summarizing these correlational 
data. Using “Vhurstone’s method, 
seven centroid factors were extracted 
from the correlation. matrix. Ihe 
highest correlation in any column was 
used as the estimated communality 
After seven factors had been extract 
ed, the residual correlations were dis- 
tributed normally and had a mean of 
:00 and a standard deviation ol m 
which compared favorably with E. 
standard error of .13 for an N of б 
Oblique rotations were guided by the 
location of clusters of psychologically 
similar personality variables. The а 
terion of simple structure was kept m 
mind. However, a tight solution yax 
not expected, considering the relative 
ly small N and the potential complex 
ity ol personality variables. The eai 
relations among the factors were low: 
Only two correlations are as high аз.” 
(VI x Il, r = —21; VI x IV, r — 
.23). Therefore, little variance could 
һе attributed to second order factors: 

At least four factors were requires 
to account for characteristics meas 
ured in common by the two personal- 
ity instruments. Three factors were es 
sentially specific to one or the other 
instrument. Wherever the factor axes 
were placed, this result was the same. 
The rotated factor loadings are pre 
sented in Table І along with conr 
munalities and internal consistency 
rcliability estimates for each variable. 
In pres enting results for cach factor, 
only variables with loadings of .35 or 
greater will be listed. In addition, the 
trends suggested by variables with 
loadings down to 20 will be men- 
tioned, 


Factor I: Confident Adjustment 
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ents. Positive loadings on Afhliation 
and Nurturance in both the SC and 
the AI show that sensitive, cllective 
interpersonal relationships contribute 
to this factor. А number of high load- 
ings on SC variables add the connota- 
tion of purposeful self-assertion: Striv- 
Conjunctivity, Dominance, and 


ing. 
Autonomy. In addition, there are 
idealistic overtones: Narcissism (and 


Exocathection-Intra- 
On the negative, re- 
side is SC Placidity 


Ego-ideal) and 
ception (EXI). 


served self-doubt. 
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(not Emotionality) . AI Placidity and 
SC Order also show negative trends. 
In contrast, AI and SC Change and 
AI Sentience (and Sex) have moder- 
ate positive loadings. | І 
High positive scores on Factor I im- 
plv a person. who actively pursues 
well-defined purposes that are per- 
ceived as valued by others and satisfy- 
ing to himself. He likes to take the 
lead and initiate new undertakings, 
but he is in close touch with the feel- 
ings of others. On the other hand, 
negative scores on Factor I imply a 
person who is anxious about himself, 
has to guard and suppress his feclings, 
and lets others take the initiative. 


Factor П: Cooperative Sociability 
Us. 
Resistive Independence 
Positive Variables 
2-5C Succorance 


79 
SC Abasement 5... .69 
SC Nurturance 61 


LSC Affiliation оу 8 


51 

LAI Affiliation ...... 18 

12-AI Play — 7 
Negative Variables 

21-SC Autonomy Sas HT 

6-SC Aggression - —.66 


Factor П represents the individual's 
relative need for interpersonal rela- 
tionships with negative scores stand- 
ing Гог the maintenance of independ- 
ence from close relationships with 
others. Like Factor I, this factor in- 
cludes at the positive pole the Nurtur- 
ance and Affiliation variables. How- 
ever, Factor II is distinguished by a 
number of other characteristics, The 
variables with substantial negative 
loadings, Aggression and Autonomy, 
suggest strong and active resistance to 
others. SC variables Dominance, Ex- 
hibition, and Striving also show nega- 
tive trends. The positive loadings in 
SG Succorance and Abasement, sug- 
gest dependency or great cooperative- 
ness. Enjoyment of active interaction 
with others is shown by the loadings 
on Play (SC Play — +.30) as well as 
on .Mhliation. and Nurturance (AI 
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Nurturance = 4.39). Although the 
SC accounts for considerable variance 
of this Sociability factor, three diller- 
ent variables show consistent trends in 


both. 


Factor HI: AI Impulse Admission 


17-AI. Exocathection- 


1 E 
Intraception d 
Narcissism. ....... 01 
Dominance бә 
AI Exhibition 3i 
HH-AI Sentience ; 56 
19-AI Endocathection- 

Intraception ... .50 

18-AI Endocathection- Р, 
Extraception Al 
2-АТ Succorance AO 
19-AI Play 36 


Factor HT represents a specific char- 
acteristic of the АТ. Every AT variable 
on which the subject admits some im- 
pulse, inner wish, or private feeling 
has a positive ] ling on Factor HL 
The other AI variables have connotit 
tions of restraint, conscious control, or 
sell-efacement. Shameless egocentri 
cism is common to the variables with 
the highest loadings on Factor Ill. 
Open impulse expression is suggested 
by Exhibition, Play, and Sentience 
(and Sex). Wishes io manipulate the 
environment and have one’s own way 
are implied by Narcissism, EXI, and 
Dominance. The latter need is the 
only onc for which the SC shares any 
variance on this factor: SC Domin- 
ance has a loading of +-.30. 

The other positively loaded AI vari- 
ables connote very diverse impulses 
and wishes: active, passive, dependent, 
and rejecting. and ENX indicate 
a preference for reflective behavior- 
Other AI variables showing positive 
trends are Succorance, Affiliation, Ag 
gression, and Change. The only uf 
derlying common trend represente 
by this factor is a general willingnes 
to admit any kind of personal impulsi 


when responding to an invento!) 


This general characteristic is speci? 
to the AT instrument and, by 294 
large, does not correlate with willing, 
Ness to express impulses and feelin? 
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: 16 CE or solutions lor problems. 
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ar mus ts that overt interaction with 
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heise tive individual, symbolic 
ae and i] - thought, discussion, read- 
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ing of the various Murray introversion 
and extraversion variables was found. 
The endocathection variables cluster 
together whether intraception or ex- 
traception 15 the frame of reference 
involved. Exocathection-Extraception 
(ENN). the practical, rational orien- 
tation to overt action, is the polar op- 
of both endocathection vari- 
ables here. The definition of EXN is 
the converse ol the definition ol the 
endocathection variables. Factor IV 
is measured by both instruments and 
therefore may be considered an under- 
lving dimension in the personality 
realm, At the exot athection pole of 
Factor IV appear а number of needs 
that have commonly been associated 
with extraversion. Moderate positive 
loadings were found for Exhibition 
and Play in both instruments and for 
AL Aggression and АТ Dominance. 
This suggests that exocathection. in- 
volves less rationality and more active 
impulse gratification. 

It is interesting that the other com- 
bination ol introversion and ехо: 
version. variables devised by Murray, 
Exocathection-Intraception, was un- 
related to the dimension represented 
by Factor. IV. ENI involves both ac- 
tion and the subjective [rame of re- 
ference: Le. the active pursuit of ideal 
In this light, it i appropriate 
EXT has its highest loading 
1. Confident Adjustment, 
a strong personal iden- 
шү. M EXI is heavily slanted toward 
the subjective frame of reference and 
contributes Most of its variance to the 
specific Al impulse dimension, Factor 
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on Factor 
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Factor V: 
AI Conforming Achievement 
Positive Variables 


14-А1 Conjunctivity 71 
13-AI Order ә 6t 
9-А1 Striving 57 
3-Al Abasement A9 
15-Al Placidity ...- AS 
10-SG Change -- .38 
Negative Variable 
—.$5 


6-А1 Aggression 
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The common element in the posi- 
tive Factor V variables from the AT is 
a purposeful orientation to the so- 
cially sanctioned goals of accomplish- 
ment and proper conduct for bright, 
middle class students. Organized, per- 
sistent behavior is suggested by Con- 
junctivity, Order and Striving. Con- 
formity and restraint is suggested by 
Abasement, Placidity, and the nega- 
tive loading of Aggression (not Blama- 
voidance). Factor V is another AI in- 
strument-specific factor wh ac- 
counted for most of the AI variables 
not associated with Factor III. A 
comparison of communalities and re- 
liabilities in Table I shows that these 
AI variables (with onc exception) 
have substantial portions of rcliable 
variance that is not accounted for by 
any of the factors. In a factor analysis 
of the 18 scales of the California Psy- 
chological Inventory, Crites, ef 
(1961) found that 
conformance" and "achievement. via 
independence" loaded оп separate 
factors, although the two scales cor- 
related .5. While Factor V in the 
present study involves conforming 
achievement, the remaining variance 
in the Striving variable might involve 
achievement through independence. 
At any rate, achievement variables 
have proved difficult to reproduce 
across instruments (Van Buskirk, 
1961, p. 204 гп). 


Factor V could represent an artifact 
that has little generality beyond the 
confines of an inventory. AT Conjunc- 
tivity, for which 70 per cent of the re- 
liable variance is attributable to Fac- 
tor V, could be considered primarily a 
measure of such instrument-specific 
bias. The inexplicable positive load- 
ing of SC Change indicates that the 
behavior associated with Factor V is 
different in some ways from what the 
content of the AI items implies. If 
truly restrained behavior was associat- 
ed with Factor V, Change should have 
a negative loading. This is additional 
cvidence that Factor V indicates merc- 
lv a disposition to endorse culturally 


al. 
"achievement via 
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proper standards when they are pre- 
sented in a structured inventory. 
Factor VI: SC Purposeful Restraint 
vs. Impulse Ex pression 
Positive Variables 
+ Omissions .. 2 55 
> Order | p 


Placidity .. сы Q0 wi 


Negative Variables 
Sentience 
Change 


11-SC 
10-SC 
22-SC Anxiety 


6-SC 


The loadings on Factor VI were not 
especially high but the implications 
ol the variables involved are clear. On 
the positive side are variables indica- 
tive of restrained, orderly, unexpres- 
sive behavior. Purposeful control is 
also suggested by the positive loadings 
around .3 of SC variables Striving, 
Conjunctivity, and Identity, On the 
negative side are variables indicating 
Open expression of a variety of feel- 
ings. Both positive and negative al- 
fects are included. In addition, nega- 
tive loadings around —.3 were ob- 
tained by SC variables Exhibition and 
Play. tor VI is definitely specific 
to the SC instrument. The nature of | 
this factor, in terms of characteristic | 
behavior on the SC, is indicated by 
the high loading for SG Omissions. - 
This is the only sizable loading for 
SC Omissions which, in fact, did not 
correlate with any of the AI scores. 

_ Factor VI is measured by the pro- 
jective SC in a sense independent of 
that covered by the theoretically | 
equivalent Factor III of the AI and 
may be more than an instrument arti- 
fact. It indicates something about a 
subject's style of expression—not only 
his willingness to express feclings, but | 
also the wav he expressed them 
through handwriting, qualifying 
words, and so forth. The score ОП 
Factor VI should be related to overt 
emotional behavior, at least in situa” 
tions comparable to psychologic“ 
testing where one is being appraise’ 
and evaluated by others. Factor VJ ?° 
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tive tendency to endorse statements 
describing any kind of private need or 
inner impulse. Factor V, Conforming 
Achievement, probably represents а 
(acade"—the relative strength. of at- 
tempts to appear proper and con- 
scientious. Factor V is no doubt re- 
lated to the social desirability scale 
(Edwards, 1957) —many of the items 
are similar. However, if the social de- 
sirability variable transcends type of 
instrument, И should also be related 
to Factors Land 11. 

Although the SC v: riables account 
[or the largest loadings on four fac- 
only опе (Factor VI) is exclu- 
SC. instrument factor. In 
providing a measure of Purposeful 
Restraint versus Impulse Expr ion, 
s€ Factor VI constitutes а bipolar 
[actor which theoretically should over- 
lap with both AI Factors HI and V. 
The relative strengths of many im- 
pulses and strivings as they appear in 
the content and manner of expres- 
sion of projective responses to the 
Sentence Completion. are largely in- 
dependent of Al scores having corre- 
sponding definitions. The relation- 
ships were probably reduced by the 6 
month time interval and by differen- 
tial elfects of the first year ol college 
the subjects. However. the 
implication is that the instru- 
[unction on two different levels 
ariables now being consider- 

taps CONSCIOUS 
biased by response 
Id be more sensitive 
us Or natural expression 
a deeper level. Here 
t behavior that is 
tive of the 
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and negatively loaded Anxiety and 
Placidity. The Affiliation and Nurtur- 
ance variables from both instruments 
have substantial loadings on Factor I; 
and common trends in both instru- 
ments were found for Change, Domin- 
ance, Striving, Conjunctivity, and 
Placidity. Placidity (not Emotional- 
ity) probably reflec 15 anxicty concern- 
ing impulse expression. If a mani- 
fest anxiety” variable had been in- 
cluded in the AI instead of only in thc 
SC, other evidence (Van Buskirk, 
1961) indicates that the two anxiety 
variables would have correlated sub- 
stantially and probably both would 
have appeared on Factor I. The SC 
apparently shares considerable vari- 
ance with the adjustment factor that 
has frequently been found to con- 
tribute heavily to inventories (Cottle, 
1950; Eysenck, 1953; Welsh, 1956), 
and to bchavior ratings as well (Cat- 
tell, 1957, 1961). 

Only Affiliation had high loadings 
on Factor П for both instruments. 
However, a number of variables show 
common trend of .2 to .3 in both: 
Succorance, Abasement, Nurturance, 
Play, апа negatively loaded Aggres- 
sion. Thus, general sociability and co- 
operativeness is а personality dimen- 
sion that overlaps both instruments. 

It was mentioned above that half of 
the sample were selected from extreme 
scorers on a special AI “Intimacy vs. 
Isolation" scale. The items in this 
scale overlap with several of the AI 
variables. The Activities Index scores 
ol the extreme intimate and isolate 
subjects thus tend to produce higher 
correlations among these AT variables, 
The mean score of the intimate group 
(N = 18) is significantly higher than 
the mean of the isolate group (N = 
15) on the following AI variables: 
Affiliation, Nurtura nce, Sentience, 
Play, and lower on Placidity. These 
will be recognized as variables which 
clustered together on the first two fac- 
tors, This bias in the sample means 
that the, factor weights found for 
these variables cannot confidently be 

generalized. to other samples. On the 
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other hand, the finding of consistency 
across both instruments for х 
factors is not necessarily a function of 
the specific sample. | 

The factors provide an apt char 
acterization of bright college students 
who would be willing to volunteer for 
psychological research. Extremes of 
adjustment would be expected to ap: 
pear. In the [rame of reference ol 
Erikson's “eight stages of man” (1950, 
Ch. 7), Factor I, Confident Adjust 
ment, suggests a late adolescent who 
has mastered the problems of "ident 
ity” and is moving toward resolution 
ol problems ol heterosexual relation- 
ships through "intimacy," [t also sug 
gests successlul solutions ol earlicr 
stages, especially “autonomy,” "initia: 
live,” and “industry.” On the negative 
side of Factor I, Reserved Sel{-doubt 
indicates a failure to achieve an 
“identity” partly because of earlier 
failures in the form ol "shame, 
"guilt," and “inferiority.” In Erik- 
son's (тате ol reference, “trust” and 
"intimacy" are especially suggested by 
high positive scores on Factor II, Co: 


several 


Operative Sociability. In contra: 
negative. scores suggest “mistrust, 
isolation," and the gencral adole- 


cent bankruptcy of interpersonal rela- 
tionships which Erikson has termed 
“negative identity.” 

The interrelationship of these (Fac- 
tor I and П) personality variables 
have been studied in depth with the 
use of several additional assessment 
techniques (Yufit, 1956). The results 
ol this study allowed the defining of 
empirical models of the intimate and 
isolate personality types. These 
models included specific correlates of 
childhood background as well as the 
dimension of descriptive personality 
variables. Specifically, the typical in- 
timate (who would have positive 
scores on Factors I and II) was char- 
acterized as coming from a closely 
knit family, a family in which praise 
Was more prominent than punish- 
ment, permissiveness more characte?’ 
istic than strictness, and pleasure anc 
positive response morc strongly I 
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Sponses mative, philosophical re- 
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able КИ les had appreciable reli- 
S ctor намай in excess ol the common 
Might h. anye Such specific variance 
the Mines 1с little generality bevond 
Ue to h E or it might re- 
Ol the dcs lavior peculiar to the leve 
Wo g Riven test. Eleven AT. but only 
рон variables had high *specifi- 
In this sense TI TT. 1 e 
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he sc... nality variables based on 
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a fet! tows and, in any case. correla- 

"Unda Udies can rarely identify the 

Оту H motives governing per 

const ic However, these findings 

Опа res" a degree of st: 

" rêj Tor certain behaviors 
of the “published self-con- 


cept.” In brief, they strengthen the 
previous evidence that adjustment $0- 
n inability, and extraversion are des ‘rip 
tive categories of personality which 
are worthy of particular attention 
since they can be isolated independ- 
ently of the measurement instrument 
used. The remaining variance in 
scores attributable to instrument fac- 
tors and to specific variables could be 
either artifacts ог valid. measures of 
behavior to which only one of the in- 
struments studied here is sensitive. In 
order to demonstrate the latter case, 
further research showing a functional 
relationship with other measures at 
the level hypothesized would be re- 


quired. 
SUMMARY 

Sixtv-one freshmen were given а 
self-description inventory upon enter- 
ing college and took a sentence com- 
pletion test SIN months later. Nine 
teen personality variables from the 
Murray need system were scored ac- 
cording to comparable criteria for 
both instruments. The intercorrela- 
tions among all of the variables were 
factor analvzed. Four factors common 
to the two instruments were found. 
“These factors were interpreted as Con- 
fident Adjustment VS. Reserved Self- 
doubt. Cooperative Sociabilitv Vs. Re- 
sistive Independence. Exocathection 
Endocathection. and Objectivity 
Subjectivity: Tio factors specific 
nventorv were described as Im- 
pulse Admission and Conforming 
Achievement. One factor. Purposefu 
Impulse Expression. was 


Restraint Vs- 1 
3 the sentence completion. 
t least four 


variables at 


VS. 
VS. 
to the i 


categories О ity € 
the level of the “published self-con- 
cept C be isolated independently m 
the measuring instruments used. 
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The ne 
ese А ш adequate predic uon 
alized” a е ehavior in institution- 
нб н ae ations is apparent when 
Supervisory. ES ol group living, limited 
рти y м therapeutic plan- 
newly rh 1 en into consideration, A 
Ihe Wand quse projective technique, 
Brani ac l'est, has not only shown 
Siene d mue diagnostic in- 
ол: NV ( agner, 1961; Wagner, 
appeared ee 1962b) bur has also 
Predicting o be particularly uselul in 
With a e отето, aggressive behavior 
Hin. - ariety ol populations (Brick- 
1969) "s 1062: Zelesnick. et al, 
tempt to i | present study was an at 
tom) ape Spurs non-aggressive (NA) 
Schicantirenies (\) undillerentiated 
аі т "eras on the basis of certnm 
est indicators. 
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NSTRÜMENT AND THF VARIABLES 


lhe 

ae ані Vest is a projective tech- 
Лс of hee ten cards on which 
шуп хатах are drawn in am- 
Must vl йе and to which subjects 
i spond by telling what the 
are doing. I ds particularly 
lor testing withdrawn: and/or 
_ ае since the test elicits 
Y по anxiety, requires little 
ctual effort, and can be admin- 


in about five to ten minutes. 
the 


n 


Btereq 
/ vo 
раз 


end E 
р есте Ў Y 
etio S are those involving 1 
Com n (eg, "shaking hands"); 
hey I! unication (e "saying 
d go “sapiat 


‚ or dependency (€-8- 


EUGENE MEDVEDEFF 
Purdue University 


ing for a hand-out”), in which the 
rights and privileges, and feelings 
of others are acknowledged and/or 
respected: unsocialized action tend- 
encies are those involving domi- 
nance (eg, "telling someone what 
to do"), or aggression (e.g., "punch- 
ing somebody in the позе”), in 
which the rights and privileges, 
and feelings of others are ignored 
and/or attacked. An AOS of «1 
is considered to be indicative of at 
least some aggressive proclivities. 

9. phe Withdrawal Score (WITH) 
is the sum ol those responses in 
which the hand is merely described 
or acknowledged. (e.g. "its a hand 
with five fingers”), the percept is 


flag | (ege 


rantly bizarre or autistic 
“a big black bug creeping along 
the floor’), or the subject is unable 
to respond at all ta a particula 
i “failure”. А WITH 


card, Le. а 
over is generally 


score of one or 
considered. to counter-indicate ag- 


gression since descriptions, bizarre 
and failures are postulated 
a withdrawal from 


—a relinquishment 
of meaningful life roles, — and 
hence а dampening of behavioral 
tendencies, aggressive OF otherwise. 

METHOD 

The ol undifferentiated 
schizophrenics were drawn from the 
files of Apple Creek State Hospital. 
Apple Creek, Ohio, and were classi- 
fied as А or NA by both attending 
psychiatrists and ward nurses. Only 
those cases in which the designations 
of both the psychiatrist and the ward 
concurred were used in the 


perc ept БЯ 
to represent 
reality contact. 


records 


nurse І 
study. А total ol Q4 cases were СХ 
amined, with an ultimate utilization 

hich were classified 


of 70 cases, 35 of w lassific 
as A and 35 as NA. The remaining 21 
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subjects were climinated because of 
lack of agreement between ward nurse 
and psychiatrist. All 9} cases were 
tested previous to classification and 
the examiner therefore had no prior 
knowledge of which subjects were the 
“aggressive” cases, The NA group con- 
sisted of 18 men and 17 women with 
an age range of 20 to 51. The A group 
consisted of 21 men and I! women 
with an age range of 20 to 57, The 
mean age for the NA group was 37.14 
with a S.D. of 7.30. The mean age for 
the A group was 37.57 with a S.D, of 
11.54. A t test for differences in mean 
ages and an F test for differences in 
variability were both non-significant 
at the .05 level of confidence (t—.09: 
PFS BAY: 

The criteria on which ward nurses 
and psychiatrists rated the subjects as 
А or NA constituted the operational 
definition of the terms aggressive and 
non-aggressive as used in this study, 
and were based on the following in- 
structions which were presented to 
the raters as а guide to classification: 


Г. Aggressive behavior. 
a. Record of hostile acts against 
stalf, or other patients, 
b. Destruction of property, 
l) tearing bedclothes. 
2) breaking dishes; throwing 
food. 
3) tearing personal clothing. 
c, Attempts to escape, 
d. Verbal abuse of staff or other 
patients. 
e. Refusal to take medication. 
Г. Refusal to work when able, 
2. Non-aggressive behavior: 
a. Generally passive. 
b. Cooperative with patients and 
staff. 
c. Willing worker, 
d. No record of willful destruction. 
The protocols, after administration 
and classification, were then indepen- 
dently scored by a graduate student 
who had no knowledge of the classifi- 
cation of any of these 70 patients or of 
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the experimental hypotheses, and who 
was referred solely to the Hand Test 
manual for scoring instructions. 


Since other studies with the Hand 
Test have disclosed. that the expert 
mental variables are not normally dis: 
tributed, chi square tables were used 
lo test significance; Phi values were 
also computed where applicable. 


Rest rs 


The AOS was significant beyond 
the OL level of confidence, vielding a 
phi value. of 5 the WITH score 
was significant beyond the .001 level 
of confidence, vielding a phi value ol 
43 (Tables I and IH). Assuming that 


Taske I Comparison of Aggressive and 

Non-Aggressive Groups ol Undiller | 

entiated Schirophrenics on the Acting 

Out Score ! 
Acting out ее 

AOS> 1 


х=й E 21 e 
Non gressive 5 
N -95 ов о ui 


xe 146; p.01; 4 


70 
Tasis II Comparison ol Aggressive 
and Non-Aggressive Groups of Ur 
differentiated Schizophrenics on the 
Withdrawal Score | 
Withdrawal score | 
WII -—0 WITH>I 
Aggressive 
N=35 26 9 35 
Non- Aggressive 
NM 10 25. 
Xxc7-—12487; p.< 001; $—.43 


50%, of the cases (35 subjects) could ` 
be correctly diagnosed by chance 
alone, the AOS permitted а correct 
classification in 67°% of the cases (1790 
beyond expectancy) while the WITH 
score permitted a correct classificatio!! 
in 71% of the cases (2107 beyont 
expectancy). A weighted сотр 
tion of both the AOS and WIT | 
scores would have produced а muc? 
higher chi square and would hav‘ 
greatly decreased the number of fa T 
positives and false negatives: howe 


pey 
= 


Epwix 
ا‎ IN EF Р 
© WAGNER AND EUGENE MEDVFDEFI 


. the Use ol 1 
Pee le ta dillerentially weighted 
Tere ol the two scores would 
bende: ori and should be delaved 
g lurther cross validation | 


DISCUSSION 


1 he | 
terpreted و‎ ol this study are in- 
that the : bee ating, quite literally. 
ol dium с ability ol the occurrence 
creases lg cdi behavior (1) in- 
interperso пиши and aggressive 
tudes be attitudes outweigh atti- 
tive inte ка friendly and соорега- 
айел gigi attitudes, and (2) 
refle йр e hs cordance with attitudes 
Ment fron withdrawal and estrange- 
Projectiy n reality, as ascertained from 
his Salen con to the Hand Pest. 
ШЕП ае seems do corroborate а 
in based роон upon which the test 
lo О that projected responses 
лоокту, | ш drawn hands will mirror 
Close «i id at tion tenden ies which are 
overt, е efferent system and hence 
lest of шш. and predictable. Á 
Valuable My nature mas constitute а 
Te г addition to. the di 
m inasmuch as 
llest à ee tests are more likely 
eisite, xm s fantasies, delenses. 
E which behavioral 
ип dive s indirectly inferred 
pem. 2n \ deduced. Previous 
à gee support this conten 
ere "ggressi n past attempts a 
У ior with тус and antisocial be- 
er дү ojective techniques have 


Pred] 
athe 


ii ыраш and many 
tests o whether pro- 
i te. Bey у in use should be 
Уй]. depu. M the onus ol strict. be- 
“хаш " пап, Korner (1950). 
rate Ы, docs not consider highly 
ete ee M of behavior 10 
in Ге Her ambit ol projective t 
l and Test, as demonstrated 
to anchor 
d for 


эе 
est- 


its s 19 E 

5 пау 

! Serge does purport 
ations to behavior an 
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this reason may be able to suppleme 
data gathered from other tests ч 
The average administration time for 
the test, in terms of the hospitalized 
groups reported in this study, was 
approximately ten minutes per ра 
tient. In no case did a subject refus 


to take the test and many ob them 
ипе” and eagerly 


treated it as a” 
partic ipated. Since this test has demon- 


strated both ease ol administration 
and discrimination ol patients with 
tendencies, further use in 
gs can be tentatively 
suggested, provided subsequent re- 
search corroborates its usefulness with 
other diagnostic groups in other psy- 
chiatric hospitals. Further and more 
extensive research in this area is there- 
lore recommended. 
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SUMMARY 


The Hand Test successfully dis 
criminated aggressive and non-aggres- 
a population 


sive patients from among 
ol undillerentiated schizophrenics. 
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The Validity of the "Mother" 


Many writers on the Rorschach tech 


nique refer to Gard IV as the "Father" 

"Nurthority" card and to Card VII 
as the "Mother" card. (сд. Allen, 
1954; Bochner & Нарс, 1915: 


Brown, 1955; Phillips & Smith, 1953). 
From informal observations it appears 
that these designations are accepted 
bs many practicing clinicians. It is the 
purpose of this paper to present data 
bening on the validity of Cards IV 
and VII for making inferences about 
relationships with and attitudes te 
ward parental figures. 


There have been a number of re 
search efforts which have contributed 
to the evaluation of the mother and 
father card assum prions. Previous ef 
forts seem to fall into three c; itegorics: 
(1) studies in which Ss are asked to 
select mother and father cards; (2) 
studies employing the Semantic Dif- 
ferential to assess connotative aspects 
ol Rorschach cards: and (3j attempts 
to make fairly specifie predictions 
from Cards IV and. VIE. Few, if апу, 
ol the studies permit an unequivocal 
interpretation in favor of the mother 
and father card assumptions, but as a 
whole they may be taken as compat- 
ible with the assumptions. 


Meer and Singer (1950) had Ss se- 
lea one card to represent a “Mother 
Card" and one as a “Father Card" 
and found that Cards VII and IV 
were selected respec tively at an “above 
chance" level. However, Card II was 
also chosen as a father card (p = .05) 
and Card X as а mother card. (p = 


Phe writers wish to express appreciation to 
John Vavhinger. Vincent O'Connell; Mever 
Williams and Roderick Pugh for contribut- 
ing Rorschach protocols and therapist rat- 
this study: to Wilma Inskip, Mary 
Rootes, Man. DeWolfe. Alan Cohen. Jeri 
D Messio, Paul Singer. Morton and Teo 
Arex for serving as test judges; and to Ken- 
neth Шомат for reading and commenting 
om a preliminary version of the paper. 
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Cards of the Rorschach’ 


V onere 

05). Rosen (dl) attempted to 
studs the ssinboli meanings of e 
schach cards, but again had Ss x lec 


various concept 

“Rather” ane 
IV and Vil 
ule 
cach 


cards to 
among 
“Mother 


wele 


represent 
which лете 
M ай 
chosen as 
cards at a 
the 


Rosen 


cards 
father 
significant 
Was le SN 
that 
in meaning 
the 


and 
level; in , 
than 5 
"onc 


Case percentage 
himself 
approaches identits 
for a great number of subjects. -- 
same card. has. various. connotations 
for different subjects.” Rosen correct 
ly notes that his studs dealt with con 
reports. of S, which may. ia 
Course, be an explanation tor the lin 
ited ob his study. However: 
that same fact would also serve 1? 
temper any estimation ol his studs А 
supporting Rorschach theory. Lev} 
(1958) used methods akin ta those 
above bur with younger children 1? 
a dollmatching task. Gard IV SA 
matched. to a significant degree with 
male dolls and also with the father 
doll. However, there was no Fea Ui 
for dillerential matching of Gard V 

with апу particular doll. Card | 
was significantly matched with fem: “ч 
dolls. Charen (1957) has reported 07 
servations made on ther: ару patients 
Without statistical analysis (dire 
simply reports that among over 50 d 
tients all cards were chosen as “Мо! ў 
ег” and "Father" cards by at pow 
some patients, and that no distinc ps 
between Cards IV and VII and t? 
others is justified. 


comncbuded 
card 


0 
scious 


SUCCESS 


as 


ile 

It is important to note that wh T 
CC 

all of the studies just reviewed exc Ше 
Т 


for Charen's provide some pr T 
evidence. for the assumptions b 
Cards IV and VII are in some mi ane 
related to the concepts of sre also 
and “Mother,” other cards were 2 
found to be significantly related 


| 
parental conceptions. Cards 1, 11 M 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 


pu», 


Uong 
Scie 
) ye n 

' үл and generous Г 

bin A men toward their fathers. 

ate Osc also used the 5D to evalu- 

€ Rorschach cards but did not make 

: 
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VE were 

E tem often chosen as lather cards 

a А | 
ul Card Nas a mother card. 


Diff» , р oved Osgood's Semantic 
А ferential (SD) to test the Father 
and Mother card assumptions. Smith 
ered. Sii v Tannenbaum, 1957) 
dum a 10 Rorschach blots to 20 un- 
lien e uates who were asked to rate 
| Wn l0 елек the SD. The as 
— 10 verbal concepts. includ- 
йү. к S mother" and My father.” on 
bid cu “ Ше ol the SD. When the ver- 
di neepts and the Кох hach cards 
ings rop sim for similarity of rat 
radice parental concepts were not 
of ( ти i aly similar to the descriptions 
йш. Щщ wa and УШ. smith concluded 
Veris i ae results uniformly failed to 
tle een hypothesized relations.” Lit- 
exits ws ) used much the same pro: 
pen als as Smith with 20 male and 20 
Sami college student Ss and found 
Agnificant: differences mong cards. 
hue Oe "mother" was most simi- 
эй. Ш and least similar to IN for 
ae males and females. "Father" was 

^t similar to VI and least similar to 
ee abr rather than IV receives 
» poot as die father card, However. 
т нуе Card IV was the most nega: 
c posi card but the most po 
Poren i father concept tended to be 
quite nut Such findings are 
; usual suppost 
uncon- 


positive. 
consistent. with 


about the discrepant 
attitudes © 


Ra- 


Use nr 
fW Of verbal concepts 
ү. Purposes, He found 
were significantly 
БУ on 15 ol the 
Cd. Card IV was 
^ Ugly, strong, dirty. 
op etc., and VII wa 
Weak ir terms: good. 
"ori Kind, pleasant. etc t 

es, “We have, of course 


lor compari- 
that IV and 
opposite for 
oQ scales em 
described as: 
cruel, un- 
s described 
beautiful, 
Rabin 


not 


Matin 
Ploy, 


CO 


as 

ali x t 

у ا‎ the ‘father’ and ‘mother 

i ; e , 4 i 

| hy em but ‘masculine’ YS: fem 
e 

'security do 


and ‘danger’ ўв. 
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seem to be represented by these visual 
stimuli." | 


Obviously the principal disagree- 
ment in the SD studies stems from the 
findings of Smith as opposed to Little 
and Rabin. Perhaps it is worth not 
ing that in his study Smith used the 
concepts of “My father” and "Mà 
mother" and that such a modification 
would operate against purely cultural 
stercot pes. However, for clinical ap- 
plication of the mother and father 
card assumptions it is necessary that 
responses elicited go bevond the level 
of stereotype. 


A third approach to the study of 
the father and mother card assump- 
tions is to determine whether Ss’ re- 
sponses to Cards IV and VII are pre- 
dictive ol or congrucnt with their at- 
titudes toward and relationships with 
their parents. It was the general pur- 
ose ol this investigation to collect 
data bearing directly on that problem. 
Hirschenstein and Rabin (1955) 
thought that "adolescent delinquents 
with no significant father or mother 
figures in early life would react more 
readily and more easily to Cards IV 
and VIL than would a similar group 
of delinquents who had no oppor- 
tunity of acquiring conceptions ol fa- 
ther and mother figures, disturbed as 
they may һе.” As they expected the 
no-family group in responding to IV 
and VII produced more responses and 
had shorter reaction. times than the 
group with disturbed parental rela- 
tionships. Another measure, FEE 
did nol distinguish the two groups. 
Dana (1954) used responses to Card 
IV to predict attitude toward author- 
itv and, thus, success in psychother- 
ару. There was some evidence that 
jsvchotherapy Was differentially effec: 
tive with patients having “adequate, 
“inadequate.” “negative” responses 

ately Dana did 


or 


to Card. TV. Unfortun 
not make use of responses to at least 
| to determine whether 


саго 
was uniquely useful. More- 
ainly the possibility 


one other 
Card IV 
there is cert 


over, ә 
that was measuring only general 


he 


IBID 


level of disturbance rather than atti- 
tude toward authority, Finally, Fisher 
and Fisher (1951) were interested in 
testing a hypothesis relating errors in 
time judgment to parental dominance 
Using Card IV and VII responses to 
determine parental dominance did al 
low some prediction of tendencies for 
dominated Ss to overestimate short in 
tervals of time. 

It would appear that there is quite 
a bit of indirect evidence for the ta 
ther and mother card assumptions. In 
order to provide some evidence con 
cerning the specific nature of the as 
sumptions it would be desirable: to 
study Rorschach responses in the light 
of both conscious and perhaps more 
decp-lving — feclings. Moreover, ii 
should be possible to show that Cards 
IV and VII arc differentially predic 
live of attitudes toward parents and 
that thes are better than other Ror- 
schach cards. In this paper two ex 
periments are presented which will, it 
is hoped, shed some light on the prob 
lems outlined above. 


ExrrRIMENI I 
Piocedire 


Four very experienced (diplomate 
clinician) psychologist. therapists 
(Ths) were given a questionnaire on 
which to rate the attitudes апа rela- 
tionships of some of thei patients 
(Ps) toward their father and mother. 
Each. Tl was asked to contribute data 
on several Ps for whom Rorschach 
protocols. were available. “The Ths 
were asked to rate only Ps whose par- 
ental relationships they felt they 
could accurately describe. All Ps in- 
volved had been in therapy for ex- 
tensive periods of time. Two Ths rat- 
ed 5 Ps, one rated 1, and one rated 3. 
The nature of the psychotherapy and 
the Ps varied all the way from sup- 
portive psychotherapy on an out-pa- 
tient basis to intensive therapy with 
hospitalized chronic psychotics. In 
this experiment Rorschach protocols 
wert edi Den from the files and used 
“as 15.7 Several of them appeared de- 


ficient in one way or another, eg 
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lack of an inquiry, failure to с 
reaction times, but owing to the sur 
prising but definite difhiculty in ob- 
taining both Rorschach protocols and 
Tirs ratings, thes were used, (As wil 
be seen Liter, the results, such as M 
ате, can scarcely be attributed t0 any, 
adequacy in the protocols.) d 
While Ths ated their Ps on a nunt 
ber of different aspects ol parental ye 
lationships, and made the ratings ma 
number of dillerent wavs, for purposes 
of the present research data only the 
following questions ware analyzed? 
(cach question was repeated for the 
mother) : 
j- In 
this 


characterize 
wih hr 


would vou 


relationship 


gencral, how 


individual's 


father? 
Vers 


Goad 


2. Please sank in oder «| 
istic, 10 


Poor Poor Typical 


Ven Good 

most character 
x t 

characteristic) these d 


jectises as thes apply to this patient Tey 


least 


lirionship with his father m" 
affectionate rebellious hostile 
саи] dependent pyesistiv e 


ambivalent manne highly € 
реси] 
Which 


with? 


apathetic 
identit 


does this 


parent paucnt 


Parheir Mother 
L Whom docs this patient feel more allection 
fon? 


Father Mother 


For purposes of statistical analysis rat 
ings for the first question were can 
verted to a five point scale with Û 
dicating a "very poor" relationship: 
Responses to Cards 1, II, IV. ant 
VII were reproduced as recorded, but 
singly, for use in the study. No P?! 
Ucular hypotheses dictated “the use © 
Cards I and HI, but it might be notet 
that they have not usually been me 
tioned as parent cards as have, for С 
ample, VI and X. It was desirable 10 
have results from some other cards; 
against which to interpret findings 
for IV and VII. 
, Four test judges (T Js) participated 
m the study. One was a diplomat’ 
Clinician, one a VA Hospital stall psy’ 


? Copie ire may 
| opies of the complete questionnaire тау? 
¢ obtained from the authors, 


‘if 


М 
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erdt and (ахо were advanced 
тате students in clinical psychol- 
ову. Each ob the TIS was given 17 one- 
с ie protocols to be judged and 
ihe em 4 questionnaire parallel to 
"өп emploved by the Ths, the 
ипе ditlerence being that TJs 
hes required only to designate the 
"Wy ol d adjectives most character 
E Мә the two least characteristic 
is bs aper relationships. Fach 77 
non a one cud protocol from 
the 17 Ps and approvimately 

д саш 


chologist, 


the same number (boot 3) ol 
жон чыр bom each ol the four Ко: 
iios emery It should be clear that 
lisi Е ‘th Py was a dillicult one as he 
P a v the one curd protocol and 
wi; and approximate age оп 
Che i T hasc his comples ratings. 
ecl, owing is an esample ol the 
ial given to FFE 


Protocol 
FS" books like à bug 


о 
+ Skeletal outline of a 
building oir bridge 


se, ely the small N ol cases (17) 
л sane limit on the power ol 
prese ical tests, Thus, the results to be 
im must be considered only 
i ne except to the extent that 
ae. at an independent con 
i m of previous research find- 
BS. 


Rp | 
esults for relationship with father 


the correlations be- 
ratings for general 
aship with 
each of 


mo d I gives 
m. i ] and Th 
io n oleness ol the relatior 

father (Question 1) for 


i. Pagie l—Correlations Between T] 
and Th Ratings of General Favor- 
ableness of the Relationship 
with Each Parent 


4 

Т] : Ty Rating А 
i Rating Card D Card IH Card IV Card VH 
ather 09 o4 ЕСЫ ES d 

, Mother — 25e A;* 24 2 


P<.10 
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the four C i PE 
уп. irri абыш өү: + pies 
1 houg of the correla- 
tions quite reaches the .05 level of 
Significance (IN needed at the 05 
level). the results are. certainly sug- 
gestive of the possibility that re 
sponses to Rorschach Card IV. are re- 
lated to the adequacy of P's relation: 
ship with his father. However, if the 
results suggest. that Rorschach cards 
are not. equally valid as a basis. for 
making inlerences about relationships 
with the lather. they indicate. that 
Card IV. the “Father card is not 
uniquely so. Swangely enough Card 
VIL the "Mother? card is apparently 
equivalent to IV. 
Table Il gives the correlations 
among the ratings ol the father rela- 
tionship tor the four Rorschach cards. 
qs would be expected, ratings for IV 
and VIL correlate positively. Both ] 


Age 3636 Male 


Dt) Form of skeletal structure, complicated 
peculii shape. head, leg structure 
(MO Basic girder supporting cross pieces 
general geemettric design. 


and HI seem to share little. variance 
with IV and VEL 

While it seemed desirable to study 
adjectives chosen as de- 
father relationship, a 
herent in the fact that 
some adjectives. were almost always 
chosen аз most descriptive (C8 ambi- 
valent). or least dex riptive (eg. nue 
"Agreement" in the use ol such 
would obviously be spurious. 
to the extent that one wish- 
es merely to compare cards for their 
tendencies tO produce agreement with 


the Th judgments. it would seem that 


the specific 
scriptive ol the 
dilliculty was 11 


ture). 
terms 
However. 


lations Among the 
Ratings of the General Favorable- 
ness of the Relationship With 
the Father Based on Each of 
Four Rorschach Cards 


Taste H-—Corr 


Card H1 Card IV. Card VH 
Card I EX 90 ШЫ 
Card IH ges 2 
Card IV ES 
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ГАвьк HI—-Comparison of Four Rorschach Cards for Mecuraes of Predicted 
Adjectival Descriptions of the Father Relationship 


Caid I 


H herapist 
Most. Least 


Ratings 
Most like father 13 11 
Teast like father 6 21 


5.7 
the bias produced һу marginal dis 
crepancies among adjectives should be 
irrelevant. It should be noted that the 
Xx? values given in Table HI mas not 
be taken to indicate that the cards 
permit prediction better than chance, 
but they are directly comparable be- 
tween cards. The data in Table III 
do tend to substantiate other data by 
suggesting that IV is the best father 
card. On the other hand VII does not 
appear in such a good light as in the 
previous comparison, 
Results for relationship with mother 
In Table 1V are the correlations be- 
tween TJ and Th ratings for gencral 
favorableness of the relationship with 
the mother and each of the four cards. 
Again, none of the correlations quite 
reaches the .05 level of significance, 
but the results at least suggest that the 
four cards are not equal in permitting 
inferences about P's relationship with 
his mother. (Both .45 and .47 differ 
Irom —.12 beyond the .05 level of sig- 
nificance.) However, the putative 
mother card, VII, is poorest of the 
four cards and is even correlated nega- 
tively with the criterion. Cards I and 
ПІ appear to be the most likely 
"Mother" cards. It will be noted that 
there is a rather sharp distinction be- 
tween I and III as “Mother” cards 
and IV and VII as "Father" cards. 
When the ratings made on the four 
cards are intercorrelated (Table П), 


Тав V—Comparison of Four Ro 


Most. Least 


npai Ur Rorschach Cards for 
Adjectival Descriptions of the Mother 


Judges Predictions 


Card IH Cand IN Card VI 
Мем Least Must Least f 
м ; o d 
i Б к B 8 
7 a А E 
m “ч t 


the resulting picture is quite confus 
ing. Cards I and HL, which correlat- 
ed best with the criterion correlate 
only .06 with cach other. The small 
N makes detailed interpretations most 
risky, but it appears that Gard 1 1s 
the best bet for a mother card and . 
that VIT is poorest, Gard PEE mi be 


Taner IV Correlations Among the 
Ratings of the General Favorable 
ness of the Relationship With 
the Mother Based on Each ol 


Four Rorschach Cards ү 

(аш Card IV Card VI 
Card I an Nd AA 
Gard ШП I8 M 
Card TA 45 


pcs 


contributing something to the under 
standing of the relationship with the 
mother quite apart from whatever P 
contributed by Gard I. ; 
Again we may turn to the predic: 
tions made for the applicability © 
specific adjectival descriptions of the 
Mother relationships. Data in Table 
V would generally support the con. 
clusion that Cards I and III are at 
least better mother cards than IV and 
VII. 
,. Correlations were obtained between 
TJS ratings ol P's relationship WH 
mother and father based on the sanie 
Rorschach card, but none of the four 
was significant, Apparently the ШЕ 


Accuracy of Predicted 


Relationship 
- "T Gardi Judges Predictions 
icrap sare Card HI + А А ҮП 
Ratings Most. Least Most Least к Ө x npe 1 
Most like mother 16 9 9 a a s 19 
Least like mother bl 15 10 10 i 0 ү I; | 
“үе” £0 RL 0 gs 9 17 


= 1.8 34 
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Dant à х > ^ | 
r VI Number ot Rorschach Card Judgments Agrecing witl 
Sell Reports of Relationship With Parents E | 
Card I Card HI 
2 Card IV А 
| Agree Disagree \gree D i фае 
Father 1 gree Disagree Agree Disagree Agree Di 
Мил 19 11 m 17 16 11 еа 
11 19 15 15 B 17 3 үр 
i › 13 17 


е making then ratings ol the 
н fee шшш on the basis of 
se" à approprriteness of the Рх 
i to the cud, tor that would 
iris punte correlations between 
E and Father ratings from the 
ard, 
cae was also done for the 
ar 8 relating to P's identification 
[Db is sepe beige КЕИ 
уни А, y een were essentially 
der Pur Ша ar camus st 
pea cards being either significant 
etter l than chance or noticeably 
yan the others. 


Method Experiment Il 
metas цеп questionnaire designed 
кш toward and rela- 
alter а h ith both parents? modeled 
Was ad о nick and Garmezy (1957) 
bros ишш to 130 college sopho- 
ча (CO rom this group. 30 individ- 
of the; Dic NEN selected on the basis 
Bories iaceo, to fit one of four cate- 
Positive: persons. Group А expressed 
rh i E ien toward both parents. 
ler p Os were positive toward fa- 
rou T negative toward mother. 
and p 5 VS negative toward father 
T EAE toward mother, and 
раге, › was negative toward both 
Cach = Groups A, B and D had 8 Os 
бар M C had 6. The Os were se- 
je ., IO Тёүкевепг the extremes О 
Tie RR expressed in the group. 
and fe Were ati equal number of male 
Os E Os in each group. : 
таг € then given individual admi 
nd е of Cards 1, 11, IV, VI, А п, 
Vat ¢ TH of the. Rorschach Test 1n 
order, 


The 30 
a 


1 m 
ба ейте administration of the test, 
ds T, II, IV, and VII had been 


Qus 
оре А А 
ined ы the questionnaire 
rom the authors. 


a 
be ob- 


mav 


chosen to be judged by four l'est 
Judges (Гу who were practicing 
clinical psychologists in a Veterans 
Administration Hospital. “Phe Tis 
were asked to rate a favorableness 
and intensity of Os relationship with 
both parents. Each 77 judged only a 
single one-card protocol trom each O, 
and the T] judged approximately the 
same number of each of the four Ror- 


schach cards. Also the T]s made 
judgments on 8 cases from Groups А, 
B. and D, and on 6 cases from C tor 


a total of 30. The card protocols con- 
the first three responses. (OF 


sisted ol 
given by 


fewer, if that was the case) 
O tothe Rorschach card. 


Results 

As there were no significant ditler- 
ences. between male and female Os 
for any of the variables and as there 
were equal numbers of each sex in 
each group. data were combined 
across sexes lor analysis. 

Of the total of 120 judgments about 
relationship with father, 59 agreed 
with the criterion and 61 disagreed 
with it. Neither the differences among 
Rorschach cards nor the differences 
among groups were significant (Table 
VI). It should be noted in particular 
that only 16 of the 30 judgments based 
on Gard 1V agreed with the criterion. 

Of the total of 120 judgments about 
relationship with mother, 54 agreed 
and 66 disagreed 


with the criterion 

with it. Again, there were no signifi- 

canı dillerences among Rorschach 
Card VH 


among groups. 
agreements WI 
[30 possible. 
DISCUSSION 
The results of Experiment 1 while 
not quite meeting. the conventional 
level of statistical significance are cer- 
tainly supportive the contention 


cards nor 
yielded 13 
terion out o 


th the cri- 


of 


120 


that some rather specific predictions 
can sometimes be made on the basis 
of Rorschach responses in this case 
even for single cards. Apparently there 
was something about the responses 
that enabled the T/s to make some 
reasonably good judgments about re 
lationships with parents, in spite of 
the fact that the TJs themselves 
doubted that they could do so. It re 
mains for further research to deter- 
mine the precise basis for the predic- 
tions. 

On the other hand, the results of 
Experiment I were not clearly sup- 
portive of the idea that Card IV is 
uniquely a “father” card. Rather sur- 
prisingly Card УП alo appeared to 
have some possible value for that pur- 
pose. And, Card VII received no sup 
port as a “mother” card in this in- 
vestigation, Instead, if one had to pick 
a likely candidate for that role, ii 
would probably be Card I. There is 
no obvious reason why Cards IV and 
VH should have given such different 
results from I and HT, but it is worth 
noting that IV and УП did not cor- 
relate negatively with the mother cri- 
terion, and Land HI did not correlate 
negatively with the father criterion. 
It cannot be supposed that а simple 
artifact. was operating involving dia- 
metrically opposed. ratings for father 
and mother rclationships by either 
Ths or TJs. 

The failure to replicate the findings 
of Experiment I in Experiment II ob- 
viously begs for explanation and there 
are undoubtedly several possible ones, 
including the assumption that the re- 
sults of I were attributable to chance, 
However, the difference in the cri- 
teria for the two studies is also of 
great importance. We believe that the 
therapist desc riptions of the parental 
relationships are a superior criterion, 
in part because they go beyond the 
self-report. We do not mean lo sug. 
gest that the difference is simply one 
between unconscious and conscious at- 
titudes, for the descriptions. of the 
therapists! undoubtedly incorporated 
consciously expressed attitudes of the 


Validity of the Rorschach Motley" 


and “Father” Cards 


patients, Rather, the descriptions Hy 
the therapists took into account mole 
aspects. of the relationship with yhe 
parents and were [ar less likely to he 
biased by such factors as social desir- 
ability than was the selt report ctt 
terion. | 

There is also the Fact that thi Poin 
volved in Experiment 1 were all dint 
cal cases and were heterogeneous with 
respect to. a number ol variables. 
while the Os in II were all college 
students and were relatively homo 
geneous with суре 10 age, soe оссо 
nomie status, ete, Rorschach protocols 
nor onls mas be more revealing in 
clinical cases; but the prediction task 
may be inherently easier owing O 
larger variance in the underlying at 
titudes expressed in the responses. 
Perhaps of some relevance is the con 
dusion ol Little: and Shneidman 
(1959) that the Rorschach was the 
best ol four tests they studied in dt 
ferentiating among psychiatric p” 
tients. - 

For the record it seems well to men 
tion the handicaps under which the 
TIS labored, Not only did they have 
lo make some very dificult judgments 
on the basis ol responses to one Ro! 
schach card, the protocols themselves: 
having been collected under clinical 
conditions, were not always as come 
plete as they might have been, More 
over, the T Js were all quite uncom 
fortable about making the ratings 1 
the way they were asked, Сега 
the Rorschach was used in this study 
in а way quite different from its YP 
ical clinical use. None of such obje“ 
tions, however, would seem to exis 
gerate the possibility. of positive re- 
search findings but would only limi! 
them. 


In spite of the fairly demanding t 
ture of ihe research herein reporte 
we believe that farther similar ге 
search is absolutely essential in orde" 
to determine precisely the validity ad 
diverse assumptions about personality 
tests and responses elicited by them 
Even though one would not advocate 
the use of Card IV to predict the re 
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lationship between an individual and 
his Lather. It ds necessary to separate 
Card TV hom ity contest and to com: 
Pare it with other cards il we are to 
Appraise it as a Мине card. 


SUMMARY 


i cem мах made TENIS 
IN an | t the assumptions that Cards 
SE s П el the Rorschach repre 
Spectis p pe Father ends re 
il t е determining the aama 
ships gna Hons ob parental relation 
IV A hom responses to Cards 
ИА. ҮШ In the first of two expert 
аны gments about parental rela 
shea a ol tients qn therapy were 
fnis im пош then therapists. Геп 
б) inical psychologist judges were 
ental d make predictions about par- 
Mines eee hom responses to 
to s Rorschach (mis. bn addition 
" rds IV and VIL responses to 
Pine d and IIL were used. for com- 
eviden purposes. There was some 
that ‘sine to support the contention 
tel uM IV doss in some manner re 
tad ч уре of relationship а patient 
, ith his or her father, but Card 
Чы LEA UIN be about equally good. 
X" sn beni Card V H did not prove о 
а See as a "Mother card: in- 
lesu], pe Land HIE yielded the best 
Bi i w or the mother relationship. 
Was 4 ш experiment the criterion 
Ка report about parental rela- 
lie predi and the group of persons to 
ents Sn si consisted. of college sur 
Шеп TM than psychotherapy pu 
Rorseh: d the second experiment no 
lor Aen 1 curd received. апу support 
Гн. айе as a parent care. 
Iwo (еген in results between the 
ë plenae аге thought to re- 

Ah to the differences between 


atie 
le Nts and college students and to 
self-report 


oe diffe 

"ng Alerences. between. a 1 
А „ресе 

Psich an experien 


V 
M 


b 


а description. by 
otherapist. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


АП 4 the 

Bierstedt, Ake, Glimpses from 
ШОБИ of the School Child: Self and 
Other Explored in Dyadic Commu- 
nication. New York: Beacon House, 


1960, pp. 130. 


One would hardly suspect fom the mod 
est title of this small paper-bound book the 
profundity of its contents. It will be of in- 
to everyone in the behavioral sciences 

research worker, theoretidan and clinician 
alike all who are concerned with personality 
self-concept, "lifesspace cognition’, dyadic 


teresi 


person pt reepton and communication, ctc 


Before going further with this еме at 
seems fitting to say something of the author, 
Dr. Ake Bjerstedt. One can better appreciate 
the production when knowing the “artist” 
Furthermore, Dr. Bjerstedt has taken the 
initiative to span the continents to become 
acquainted with us, We can do no less than 
introduce him. Ake Bjerstedt who in 1960 
visited the Department of Social Relations at 
Harvard University for several months from 
the University of Lund, Sweden, where he 
received his Ph.D. in 1956 and became pro 
fessor of psychology there, is well known to 
6. W. Allport, R. F. Bales, D. С. McClelland 
Н. ©. Kelman and W. Mischel to whom he 
expresses appreciation for “stimulating sem 
inars and other discussions". Later he was a 
research associate at Dr, Сане Labora- 
tory of Personality Assessment, University of 
Ilinois. One of his important projects con- 
cerned "depression states and their measure- 
ment in normal and clinical adults". 


Since 1952 Dr. Bjerstedt has published in 
ternationally over fifty articles and books, 
most of which were empirical and methodo- 
logical reports of his research, Dr. Bjerstedt's 
studies include such categories as personality 
assessment, social perception, intergroup con- 
tact, international relations, color reaction 
(e.g. in. Rorschach) , experience of meaning, 
sociometry and group dynamics, delinquenes 
and educational theory, He likes to mention! 
especially two publications: Interpretations 
of Sociometric Choice Status (Lund: Gle "up 
& Copenhagen. Munksgaard, 1956) and The 
Methodology of Preferential Sociomelry (New 
York: Beacon House, 1956). | 

Dr. Bjerstedt's presently reviewed mono- 
graph has had at least one prior review-in 
the January 1962 “Contemporary Psychology” 


IPersonal communication October I6]. 


view commended Di; Bjeistedts data gather 


G alysis 
ing technique and methodological anal 


procedures. 
= aimee OE 
Furthermore the alleged “incompleteness 


: s E 
“theoretical rationale? and limited usefulne 
im 


bur gave Hule descinprion of these 


of empirical examples overlooked many 
portant discussions. and references 


дене on- 
Dı. Bjeristedt makes rich references In € 

x те 
nection with the content and stiuctu 


lintels 
of the immediately relevant or immedta 
these 


“phe 


by W. Cody. Wilson, Di. Wilson's brief 1e 


experienced world. of an individual’. 
included his "private world” (Frank). 


nomenological field" (Snygg). Арас 
istructs 


(Lewin, also Deutsch), "personal cor i 
(Kelly); and more generally the theoretic 
contributions of the Allports, Atkinson, Me 
Clelland, Lindsey, Osgood, and Piaget. ei 
Tn fact these references represent а clear cuti 
rent of personality research and theory 


\nother theoretical anchorage fot gjestet 


is the held of person perception and H1 


е p ap 
personal relations. With regad to what hay 
in rel 
such 


Mer 


pens to à person's psychological held 
поп to another person, ele he cites a. 
specilic investigators as Heider, Schutz. pas 
uri and. Petiullo . 
ries 


Dr. Bjerstedt points out the inadequat P 
t 


of personality research for... "mapping "u 
content and attention centers of a subject 5 
private world", He reminds us that variou 
kinds of personal documents (letters ane 


diaries), while they give a richer and пен 
n ( 


picture of the person's own world than à 
ree, "non-represe! 
part 


most test batteries, ате sc: 
tative’ and have a “low degree of com 
bility”. 


Approaching personality research partic 
larly with reference to perceptual and ne 
nitive aspects of interaction, Dr. Bjerste 
examines yet another point of view, that s 
small group rescarch. In dealing with p 
variables of this broad arca of study he pre 
vides us with three very useful а 
be’ 
teri 


(a) those variables which describe 
single person. with his individual 
havior tendencies just before he C" yos 
à group situation; (b) those variable? 
which describe what is happening ird 
tween the members of the group a 
the here and now of face-to-face IMS 
action: and finally, (с) thosc variable 
which describe the outcome of the d 
teraction, the result remaining. (P> Is 

For these above categories Bjersted! ust 


2 


Book Reviews 
three labels preparation process nd 


"pr Ba 

к. pec eTespectively, which he believes mav 
тЇр] in thinkin 

9dologi 4] 


be 
à bias in anal group studies becas 
i | hu 


techni 
ци» sequence 


about general meth 


principles For example there my 


focus on biles 


process va 

and inter are needed: to studs the 

process нөн of the variables preparatien 
Product Dı Е 


Маме 
modest | Weis 


makes only a 
ип toward a beginning fultillmncnt 


of h 
is = 
Fe pei methodological demands in small 
р behavie 
NiO es espe m term 
of the асса pe rally п terms 


above categorics 


Iw 
9 specific, commonly 


methods 


med small опр 


LI 
ne 
ui еме 


а аниге! bs 
Te теры 


to “conclusions conceming the 


Mery 
( ten ability” and aánteraction appreach 


n 
тоир or ot ats single individuals 


ШП 
Merj ‹ 
1 
Od has been “the ийис 


teraction | study of in 
and other = Es fantasy level using ТАЛ 
ШТ ats ated projective methods in 
Cont tod has studied the face ta tae 


ati be 
ods t behavior in pyvchediama Both meth 


Ae 
able | recognized by Dy. Bjerstedt as valu 
i ) 
lectis U not sufbcient in. themselves, In pre 
0 е 
material there ds missing information 


Cone А 
eming 
n ME concrete 


ry 

ТЕЦ йаа the new and unusual situs 
Nake ee 

ack thes for artificiality and inhibition. or 


everday behavior, etc 


0 
Meth : spontaneity. Dr, Byemtedt calls. tor 
E 0 : У 
һр GS hit use direct study of interaction 
ay » Yn 
“red Us Standardized (but not rigidly struc 
, Peel) 7 
tion SMualions , , . "ап interactive situa- 


Where n Б ay 
Use pne а Ifacceschanging dialogue is 


in m " ^ "WC 
ру ЧЧ of emotionally «атак dia- 
Ir 
Was r : 
Sent not Dr, Bjerstedts purpose to pre 


Psycp oy, поточ -going theoretical body of 
lcci ne knowledge nor its practical ap- 
‘Ons ay n Yet his methodological explo 1 
Vidua - Mpghly creative, cutting across indi- 
and small group psychology, His gen- 
theoretical orientation. is within the 
wi um mec ee аЛ ТТ ра 
Including psychoanalysis, not men: 
him. 


then does Dr, Bjerstedt ofer us? He 
а special interview technique which 
IS to as: “The Five-Step Intersubject 
7 Technique". (5-17). Vhis is de- 
to be a simple methodological tech- 
for studying the person's subjective 
Y Mud psychological field" during and 
ther н rontation with other persons or. in 
бак, Words, studying the “life-space em- 
ag, Mong various subjects аз one impor- 
as на. of their individuality”. as well 
W the їй of various factors of importance 

Communication process. There is the 


tefe 
essi 


behet that 
dev elopim ntal research on children, As might 


this сап be profitably applied te 


be expected, the choice of subjects was chil- 
den a vennal sample ef Swedish children 
13 сау and an international sample. 


u to 


Lhe tue Step Inte subject Interview teh- 
mque 1s anm mgemot mutual set ob imagined 
amd real interviews conducted by the subjects 
with some puestiucturing and interviewing 
bs the 


fellows 1) 


investigator 
Meca Selection te 
Selection re Self, Ho им tniterview phase. 
tı ound interview: phase, 5) pest interview 
Since these steps ate the basis of all 
the data and thes ave 
worth cnmumeratinags almost verbatim (p. 1. 


Lhe “hve steps" ave as 
Other, D Mea 


phase 
analysis 


collection 
n the subject ds asked to imagine 
that he has met a person whom he docs 
not know anvthing about, amd that 
his task is to find out as many impor- 
tant things as possible about this pet 
wn Lhe subject is requested to write 
down what he would ask the other 
penon m such a situation, No specific 
mentioned: the 
to display 


details are subject 
should be whatever 
aspects he would spontaneously focus 


lice 


upon 

The subject: is asked. to describe 
would tell another. person 
about himsell in order to give quickly 
as correct and. complete a picture as 
possible. In this case too, the subject 


Gy. 
what he 


is free to choose whatever he 


to emphasize. 


WANS 


(3) After these two preparation phases, the 
fost interview phase is introduced: 
the subject is confronted with another 
subject and instructed. to. get to know 
as much as possible about him within 
a brief, specified period of time. As a 
vule this subject. has gone 
through the two preparation 
phases before the interview. Duiii 
this phase the interviewer writes down 
the information he gains from the in- 
terviewee. 


second 
same 


WH sss the second interview phase, the 
roles are reversed; the former inter- 
viewer is now interviewed by the other 
person. In both interview pha 


ses frec- 
dom is given to the interviewer to 
conduct the interview as he pleases, 
within the context of the general task. 
In both cases the same time limit is 
designated before the start (e.g. twenty 
minutes) . 

(5) ...a brief post-interview phase, where 
the subjects, now again separated, give 


(ка 

their own subjective evaluations, and 
recollections of certain aspects. of the 
interview, For certain purposes, 1t may 
be of value to split up this phase into 
paralleling the 
(а, T Evaluation and 


two sub-phases, two 
interview sessions: 
recollection of the 
where the subject carried. the 
interviewer", and ib) Valuation and 
recollection of the interview 
where the subject carried the role of 
interviewee". Tf this sub-division is 
made, it would be more reasonable to 
talk of six steps than of five steps in 
the procedure. 


interview session 


role of 


session 


Ihe frs two preparatory steps. represent 
the subjects “prospective imagination’, plans 
and expectations regarding self and an un 
known other in anticipated interaction The 
second two steps Tepresent the "real inter 
action” situation of two subjects initials 
with reversal of roles, 
sents the subject's 
tion”, 


and 
The last мер терте 
“retrospective imagina 
self-selected recollections 


and subjec 
tive evaluations, 


It can be seen that Dr. 
quite successfully in 
steps 


Merstedt attempted 
the above five interview 
his avowed methodological 
for data collection, Preparation, process and 
product. The first two steps in terms of 
“preparation” were then followed ps ob 
server's records or tape recordings of inter. 
action between subjects, the "process", The 
subjects own written reports recorded as an 
interviewer were treated as the "product", 
The final Step was the subject's perceptive 
review of the process-produci sequence, which 
prepared him for modified future inter 
Fach interactive dyad contained cight records 
for analysis which included classification of 
“information units" Within à set of “opera- 
tional rules,” resulting in interpretation of 
“content matrices" relevant 
emphasis” and their 


sequence 


action, 


lo “life-space 
"contingencic s e 


I he coding and analysis of such 
verbal data, especially when it 
petite and retrospective 
nothing of affective re 
mendous task as any personality 
will affirm. For this reason alone. W serious 
researcher, especially With Projective mate- 
rial. will want to examine Dr, Bjerstedt's 
methods. Fortunately he deals directly with 
such questions as pertain to intercoder con- 
Siena. age and sex differences, inform 
level and units, "root" Sentences and 
"independent meaning", "linguistic 
sations”, tiveness", 

and Classification, 


complex 
involves pros- 
Imagents” to Say 
actions, ete. js а tre- 
researcher 


ation 
Phrases, 
conden- 
and con- 
10 mention 


“interactive crea 
diversity 
a few, 


tent 
only 


Died 
In addition. to IM Byerstedt 


tailed methodological discussion hi 
toa 


also 4 


broader empinical which on 


{ studs 
practical application of methods in thi 


мем 


nanon 
ef duld development and communica 


effictencs among Children without a des 
mon language, In these second and: thim 
рап» of dus book the reader will tind wu 
mas pertons of selected: imternatienal ia 
diens protocols Грем highly аи 
Dye amples include interview statemen 


Writings and drawings 


One of Di. Byersted's remarkable hnding 


in hs anternanonal study was the highly 
ehoent mtercommunication of children DOM 
diverse countries and Languages Hene ү 
one was Юз. Bjerstedbs methods ышт 


thet 
national and language barriers dn ane 


КАТИ) 
мау his Bame-type research created a stt " 
ung 
non of acceptance, enjovinent and catt 


Bis 
amongst children and interested observe 


ial 
Vie these methods of personality and х, : 
m 
Perception research bang applied in stiit 
of racial and religious 


d 
groups, ах suggestie 
Dy Dr 


Bjerstediz Has it been uwd in фаш 
and clinical Broups? The reviewer has fount 
no geplicated 
since 


nor research 


related n 
the publication of Da Bjerstedts а 
in 1960, except that which he has summari 

published, 1 
Sight 


similar 


Perhaps this nonesupportive ERO 
might be corrected, In ans event s 
research consumers and applicd practitioner 
will be looking forward to further “glimpses 


^" gin 
OF “self and. other explored in dyadic € 
munication”, 


HENRY L. Levy | 
Hermosa Beach, California 


^ Emanuel L, Hammer. Creativity. NCW 
York: Random House, 1962. 


The subject 
changed within 
academic 


has 
Matter of [ 


recent 
or clinical 
importance of 
there have 


creativity 
years from being vd 
concern to that of ens 
4 national asset, "Therefore: 
à been à large number of publici" 
tons dealing with the various aspects of ape 
topic. Nevertheless, experimental investiga 
tions into the nature of the creative perso 
and the Process of creativity have bee? 
rather rare, The work reported in this a | 
ume comprise pilot study and the initia” 
“tage of a follow-up study, It involved po 
Scrutiny of the Personality of eighteen gifte 
adolescent painters Drought together in it 
newly established Painting workshop at Хе“ 
York University, ‘The workshop ran for ? 
Year so that the art faculty came to kno’ 


of 


Book Retires 


the students amd their work quite well. The 


faculty 
regard to 


m judged the students with 
x I y [ 
onging ether in a group of truly. creative 
or oin [ghe wotk The 
auth 

” grouping 


rel o 
I ly on the bass of projective tests and 


one of merely Facile 


thse attempted. othe same 
the 

й nocempared. results. after the blind rat 
Ws had been performed 


lhe 
he character ot creativity p briefly de 


fined here as 


н cominunicatien of. emotion, 
cupa of real feeling. distinguishing it 
їй өкүн. ж asat siue technique The tests 
iie ae were the Rorschach. ГА, HIP. 
oil: s offers brief. case. studies out ef 
Граду Iris Pa He attempts to extrapolate 
Stith as P D a number of persenalits traits 
AR of Feeling, teeling of repection, 
individu б range of emottenm, umgqueness and 
Cant ne HV. and then tries to bnd signi 
Jeers mar to dillerentiate the creative sub 
Slvr’ a; "n that all the creative subjects 
and mis cpm of detachment from others 
to andia of isolation, built up in an effort 
ү ain privacy [he artistically gifted 


ahos 
М bowed Gearly a leeching of rejection and 


ins of not belonging. Images such as 
rt eg а lion indicated strong tenden- 
үз. ard. individual freedom and of striv- 
ui Mr power and status. On the other hand. 
"n Sifted showed a 

"nnne and the masculine 


Aside x " 
те ide from the initial pilot study which 
eed i 
thor 


Strong fusion of the 


i o formulare the hypotheses, the au- 

X6 юре to Пале a follow up study of ten 
Ms М 

i presents in the same volume the 


resul 
find IS of the fist veas follow up, which he 
М ormed 


Ín consistent with the hypotheses f 


Ше pilot studs 

med Study raises some methodological 

With thes The author correlated: his ratings 

ings ^ Of the art professors: however, Ine 

wen d wv the art so have 
One without sullicient precautions and 


le 
Pv chologist acquainted with the prob: 


professors seem tO 


185 
lems of rating scales will maintain some reser- 
vations when he that “the 
judges reported that the decision 


hears four art 
мах prac- 
instance" The 
Leo 


Ros- 


исак each 
volume discussion by 
Rosten Naumburg, and 


ten ranes the question of the professors? 


unanimous in 
includes a 
Margaret 


also 


and 


judgment as well as others: he wonders if 
the merely facile may net tuin out to be the 
creative ones over the сатх and brictly dis- 
cusses multiplicity of variables one has to be 
concerned with: if talent is present. what 
personality ingredients will faver the use of 
this talent in a creative manner? Hammer 
replied that. concern about identifying that 
person is part of his study. 

The work reported in this volume has the 
limitation of a pilot study and an explora- 
tory attempt, but оа sophisticated, useful 
piece of werk which is likely to increase 
further in value when the data 
followup study are available, 

It may be desirable for the future har- 
improve the definition 


from the 


vest, however, to 
ob creativity emploved as a conceptual basis. 
indicates (p. FD that he thinks 
as a rather unitary phenome- 
by artists and scientists. 
between people 


Hammer 
of creativity 
non being shared 
What ate the differences 
in whom creativity seeks such varied. out- 
lets Te will also be useful to differentiate 
Clearly the psychology of the creative process 
the pavchods namics of the creative 
More ul an egopsy chological ape 
to a primarily dv- 
may prove helpful. 


trom 
person. 
proach, in distinction 


namic trait approach 
virtually synonymous 


living. and it is easier to ask questions about 
it than to give answers. Nevertheless, there 
to hope that the author will 
our knowledge of this 
is with his study. 
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WORKSHOPS 

“The N.Y. Society for Projective lech- 
niques announces its annual series of EE 
shops in Spring, 1963. Included are hein 
in Graphology, Figure Drawing, Rorschach 
and the Bender-Gestalt", For further Подина» 
tion, write to: Murry Morgenstern, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York 28, New York. 


І. Basic Principles. Administration; dem- 
onstrated in Billings Hospital of U niversity 
of Chicago. Fundamentals of scoring. Psy- 
chologic significance of test variables Intro- 
duction to interpretation, Daily, June 17-21, 
1963. 

H. Advanced Clinical Interpretation, A 
series of cases illustrating degrees of psycho- 
pathology: feeble-minded; schizophrenic: ad- 
olescent; neurotic; disruptive, mild kyo 
factors in test data; patients? "breaking 
points;" therapeutic resources, Daily, 
24-28, 1963. 

Dr. $. J. Beck will conduct both seminars, 
Enrollment in each is limited to 50 students, 
For information and applications, write to: 
Rorschach Workshops, De irtinent 
chology, University of Chicago, Chic 
Minois, 


June 


of Psy- 
ago 37, 


INTRODUCTION TO ANALYTICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY FOR CLINICIANS 

University of California an- 
nounces its third residential workshop on 
“INTRODUCTION TO ANALYTICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY FOR CLIN CIANS". The 
first two workshops, held in 1959 and 1961, 
were highly successful, and there have been 
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The conference will be held at the Asilo- 
mar Conference Grounds, Pacific Grove, Cali- 
fornia, 6 miles from Carmel and 125 miles 
from San Francisco. It will begin Sunday eve- 
ning. July 7, 1963 and conclude Friday noon, 
July 19, 1963. 

The conference is designed for (е 
and supervisors in graduatc departments of 
Clinical Psychology and in Tesidency or in- 
ternship training centers who want to include 
competent information about the Jungian 
approach to clinical work in th 
The conference does 
training program for 
research workers, [i serves as an 
tion which should provid 
mation which 
reading alone. 


Extension 


‘achers 


introduc. 
€ the kind of infor- 
cannot be acquired through 


Ê ) or 
The prerequisite is a Ph.D, or MI a 
“ 
equivalent: in professional 
consent of staff, 


схрепепсе, 


The staff consists of Bruno Kopter, PhD. 
(Coordinator); John Pers, M.D. Marvin 
Spiegelman, Ph.D, and Max Zeller, D Jur. 
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tay 
Participants and their families Ж 
at the Asilomar 


motels 


may 
Conference Grounds or at 
within walking distance, М 

For application form and brochure giving 
complete details on the conference and pen 
ing facilities write to Department of ap. 
Sciences, University Extension, University © 
California, Los Angeles 24, California. m 
rollment is limited. Enrollees will be sul 
in the order in which applications are Te 
ceived. The deadline for receiving applica 
tions is May 15, 1963. 


TRAINING IN THE 

RORSCHACH METHOD | 

General taining in the Rorschach Мето 
and other projective 
stock Institute and Clinic was initiated 
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of a three-year course for those living in 0! 
near London, Who could therefore шеп 
Weekly seminars, In 1951 requests from thost 
living far from London or in other Cou ric 
led to the establishment of summer schools: 
in which the Work was intensive in characte) 
so that considerable teaching could be e 
ried out in short periods. Details of the Hn 
year course may be found in the Lavistot 
Beneral Prospectus of training. Information 

Tegarding Summer schools is given. below. 
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BOOKS FOR REVIEW 
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view, 
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Some Considerations in the Teaching of Clinical Skills? 


SIDNEY J. BrAvI? 
Yale University 


Frequently psychologists. have at- 
tempted to study thoughts, feelings, 
fantasies and wishes through tradi- 
tional observational procedures. But 
are these non-physical, non-behavior- 
al, internal events really equivalent 
to external events and can they be 
fully understood solely through con- 
ventional sensory processes and ob- 
servational techniques: H 
thoughts, fantasies and feelings do not 
possess primary physical attributes, 
why do we expect that observational 
methods valuable in studying physi- 
ca]. phenomena be equally «шаа 
to events of a dillerent order? 1 SM ^ 
logical processes mus be we m i 
understood. by using processes Which 
are more equivalent with the events 
themselves. That 15, physical reality 
can best be understood by the physi- 
cal senses and psychological reality 
most fully understood through раў 
chological processes. through єр y 
and introspection (Kohut, 195 ). As 
Erikson recently stated in a paper m 
the nature of clinical. inference, tie 
evidence is not all in if the clinician 
does not succeed in using his am 
emotional responses during t ле clin- 
ical encounter as an evidential source 
c in intervention, instead 

ў ine them aside with a spurious 
" e "inassailable objectivity 
clan - us The role of disci- 
(Erikson. MS in clinical work 
I estate, for it scrves as 
e for inferential 


wishes, 


anc as a guide 


plined 
can not b : 
an invaluable source 


stings of the 
the annual meetings. gu 
-hological Association, 5t. 3 
^ U 
x 962. 
amber 1. 1962 ' ۰ 
How of the Foundations 
1 Psy chiatry. The author 
on to Mary Engel and 
comments on early 


1 presented at 
American Psyc 
Missouri, Sept ; 

= [he author is a Fe 
Fund for Re wathi in o 
expresses his appres E 

Joel Allison for t^ 


drafts of this paper: 


leads and evidence in clinical transac- 
tions, Henry Murray stated some 25 
years ago "man has power beyond 
mere perception and rational infer- 
ences. He has feelings and emotions 
which can be trusted to aid him in 
understanding others.” (Murray, 
1938). This approach to clinical prac- 
tice does not call for the use of un- 
disciplined and uncritical subjectivity 
any more than it attributes any magi- 
cal dimensions to these processes. 
Rather, this paper presents the argu- 
ment that in order to understand the 
internal processes of thoughts and 
feelings within another person, we 
must utilize similar processes within 
ourselves and we must accept empa- 
thy and introspection as major factors 
in the clinical method. 


Freud (1921). mentioned. empathy 
only in passing when he stated in the 
Group Psychology and the Analysis of 
the Ego that empathy was “the 
mechanism by means of which we are 
enabled to take up any attitude at all 
toward another's mental life." 
Though he called attention to its 
fundamental importance, Freud dis- 
cussed it no further. Fenichel (1953 
defines empathy as the intuitive grasp 
of the real psychic states of another 
person and he closely related it to 
narcissistic identification but not iden- 
tical to it. Recently Schafer (1959) 
differentiated several levels of empa- 
thy reserving a term derived from 
Erikson, Generative Empathy, for the 
“inner experience of sharing in and 
comprehending the momentary psv- 
chological state of another person.” 
Empathy in part is a cognitive and 
affective experience achieved by re- 
membering one’s own corresponding 
inner experiences in situations simi- 
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Gr 


lar to the one which the person is 
now describing or experiencing. Ob- 
serving a person's state, we tentatively 
project on to him the feelings we once 
felt under similar circumstances and 
then proceed to test this projection in 
subsequent observations (Schafer, 

1959). Since a person's experience is 
a synthesis of allective and cognitive 
components, the process of empathy 
must involve the revival of both cog- 
nitive and affective dimensions in the 
clinician. Thus, through a process of 
temporary identification and an alter- 
nation of relatively conflict free in- 
trojection and projection, one comes 
to experience vicariously, and to a 
partial degree, the psychological ex- 
perience of another person. 

An example presented by Kohut 
(1959) illustrates these points. 
Through our usual sensory processes 
and observational modes we can note 
that a person is very tall, and we think 
that this is an important factor for 
this person, It is when we think of 
ourselves in his place, when we, 
through a process of empathy, begin 
to feel his unusual size as if it were 
our own that we can come to under- 
stand what it means to him. Through 
this temporary identification we re- 
vive in oursclves inner feelings we 
have had when we felt unusual or con- 
spicuous. It is only then that our ob- 
servation of the patient's. unusual 
height becomes transformed and we 
have begun to observe a psychological 
fact. This empathic identification 
with the patient is what Carl Rogers 
would call assuming the patient's 
frame of reference (1951) . 

"Through the process of empathy 
the therapist often begins to feel and 
think as the patient does. With in- 
creased frequency the therapist is able 
to anticipate the patient's feelings and 
thoughts. He develops an internal 
image of the patient which becomes 
increasingly enriched, differentiated 
and more fully articulated as therapy 
progresses. It offers the therapist a 
Stable basic identification with the 
patient. Not only is empathic iden- 
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tification valuable in enabling us to 
share vicariously the psychological ex- 
periences of a patient, but it also en- 
ables us to consider alternate feelings 
and reactions which currently may not 
be fully available to the patient. 
There is another subjective proc- 
es. namely introspection into. one's 
own feelings, which also contributes 
extensively to clinical understanding. 
Murray (1938) also. discussed this 
process and he called it recipathy, 
where the clinician introspectively ex- 
amined his own reactions to the pa- 
tient. By examining how we feel in 
our relationship with a patient, we 
can assume more than just the fact 
that our feclings are probably charac- 
teristic of feelings elicited by this per- 
son. Rather, we can begin to specu- 
late that for some reason the patient 
wants us to feel the way we do, The 
characteristic of feelings clicited by 
unusually strong response of compas- 
sion or tenderness toward a patient 
frequently is in response to the pa- 
tients. intense dependency strivings 
and his demands for support and pro- 
tection. Anger and annoyance with a 
patient frequently is in response to 
the patient's angry feelings, and the 
clinician's observation of his own re- 
actions can serve as important inferen- 
tial leads guiding the clinician's for- 
mulations and his therapeutic inter- 
ventions. To elaborate this point let 
us return to the limited example of 
the unusually tall man. As we meet 
this person, we might feel unusually 
small and weak, or amused by his 
gangly and uncoordinated movements, 
or tend to ignore his size because of 
various psychological and physical 
maneuvers he uses to minimize his 
height. Introspective observations of 
our own reactions may offer leads to 
the ways in which the person attempts 
to cope with his problem, be it coun- 
terphobic mastery, disarming humor, 
or attempts at denial. Of course, both 
of us could also feel quite comfortab]e 
about his height, and though 10 some 
degree we recognize its presence, it 
does not become a major focus of our 
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attention. For it seems as Reik (1918) 
states, “We seem to divine the action 
of our own unconscious impulses, as 
well as the mental reactions ot others. 
A shy man often makes other people 
shy too, А person who adopts a maso- 
chistic attitude in his social relations 
often stirs ап unconscious sadistic in- 
stinctive reaction in others. Ts it not 
his unconscious desire to str. 1 u 

[here are obvious dangers in utiliz- 
ing the subjective mode for as pointed 
out by Murray (1938) and by knight 
(1910) . empathy is closely related. to 
projection. Because ot the extensive 
reliance а psychotherapist places upon 
himsell as a clinical instrument, both 
one's own personal therapy and in- 
tensively supervised training gener- 
ally becomes essential, lo further 
limit the distortions 1n subjective re- 
actions, the understanding obtained 
through empathy and introspection 
| tested: and refined through 
ait observations. Т he valida- 
linical inferences 15 conducted 
in his observations of 
hich the patients re- 
correspond. to 


must be 
subset 
tion of ¢ | 
by the therapist 
the degree о м m 

* i reactions | 
1 expeetitions and predictions. In 


iective impressions of 
this way the subjective p ve 
the therapist are validated, refinec 
altered. | | TM | 
Another difficulty in utilizing the 
biective. mode is the limitations of 
da rapists range of experiences, 
Pan 1 8 en and accessibility of 
or the i i ‘ pep a бы 
| athy declines the more dissimila 
Ther elpleni is [rom his patient. Par- 
e cli an ds Банан 
; thetically, it seems quite sane pin 
wil the findings of Hollingshead апа 
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which the therapist thought might be 
associated with an anniversary reac- 
tion, for he was now approaching 
the age that his father had been when 
he committed suicide. Some six 
months before the anniversary of his 
father’s death the patient learned that 
his sixteen-vear old daughter, his only 
unmarried child. was illegitimately 
pregnant. The middle class therapist, 
utilizing his empathic and introspec- 
tive skills, felt that the guilt and shame 
around the daughters pregnancy 
might add to the depression of the 
anniversary reaction, making suicide 
а serious consideration for the pa- 
tient. The patient, however, was not 
denving the guilt and shame that the 
therapist might have experienced in 
this situation but rather was primar- 
ily concerned with the fact that he 
now would have another mouth to 
feed and alter these many vears of 
supporting and caring for his chil- 
dren, it was to begin all over again. 
The cultural differences between pa- 
tient and therapist limited the ease 
with which the therapist could begin 
lo understand the patient's. feelings 
of futility. 

Despite these difficulties and limita- 
tions inherent in the subjective mode, 
introspection and empathy permit in- 
sights which can transcend formula- 
tions derived Irom more objective 
patterns of thought. In a forty-five 
vear old female inpatient who had 
been in intensive psychothraphy for 
three years, the patient, the therapist 
and the therapy supervisor all felt 
that the patient had made excellent 
progress and should prepare for event- 
ual discharge by spending weekends 
at home. The hospital administrator, 
who had responsibility for approving 
passes, had repeatedly refused to grant 
week-end passes despite the therapists 
recommendations, The patient and 
therapist both resented the scemingly 
punitive and depriving attitude of the 
administrator, The therapist, a psv- 
chologist, found himself at odds with 
the administrator, a third-vear psy- 
chiatric resident, and attributed much 
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of his difficulty to the vicissitudes of 
inter-professional strife. 

By taking a different approach, 
however, by assuming that the in- 
decision and conflict within the hos- 
pital staff really reflected the patients 
conflict and ambivalence about leav- 
ing the hospital, the therapist asked 
the patient why she gave the ward 
administrator one impression while 
giving him just the opposite. This in- 
terpretation enabled the patient to 
consider her underlying reluctance to 
leave the hospital and her feelings 
about the therapist pushing her too 
fast. Even though the patient felt that 
she might be ready to leave, she in- 
directly communicated to the thera- 
pist via the administrator her desire 
for less rapid movement. The thera- 
pis's insight into some aspects of 
these dynamics began when he asked 
himself, how do I feel? Do I usually 
feel this way? Why does the patient 
want me to feel this way? The am- 
bivalence and conflict within the hos- 
pital about her passes and discharge 
clearly reflected the patient's own 
internal psychic state. 

Empathy and introspection require 
a permeability of ego boundaries and 
an active alternation of conflict-free 
introjective and projective mechan- 
isms. They require a relaxation of the 
therapist's defenses so affective me- 
morics and reactions can be readily 
available. (Schafer, 1959). This re- 
linquishing of defenses has a regres- 
sive component which is very similar 
to the inspirational phase of the crea- 
tive process (Kris, 1952). As in any 
creative endeavor, this regression is in 
the service ol the ego; in the service of 
understanding more fully the psycho- 
logical dimensions of the patient. The 
subjective reactions of the therapist, 
his empathic and introspective in- 
sights, are similar to the inspirational 
phase in creativity. As in creative 
work, this inspirational material must 
go through a series of transformations 
and elaborations if it is to be effec- 
tive. In this elaborative phase the 
critical, selective and synthesizing 
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functions evaluate the inspirational 
insight by placing it in a more articu- 
lated form and testing its congruence 
with reality. It is only through a 
synthesis ol the subjective and objec- 
tive modes that an original idea be- 
comes a creative insight and a valu- 
able therapeutic intervention. Over- 
emphasis in either. direction inter- 
feres with creativity, for excessive sub- 
jectivity without objective elabora- 
tion may lead to idiosyncratic distor- 
tion, while excessive objectivity may 
lead to banality. The therapist's in- 
tegration of the two modes of func- 
tioning Makes available useable and 
well oriented thoughts and feelings 
which accurately reflect the patient's 
psychological state. 

If clinical skills require an integra- 
tion of objective observations with in- 
sights from the more subjective proc- 
esses. of empathy and introspection, 
the teaching of clinical skills must be 
more than just the usual educational 
program. Certainly the philosophical 
and methodological issues in clinical 
work, the problems of technique and 
tactic and the research literature can 
be presented in seminar form, Гћео- 
retical discussions, didactic seminars 
and readings, can also cnable the stu- 
dent to begin to view his subjective 
reactions as potential sources [or in- 
sight rather than as something which 
must be controlled or transcended, 
But it is only in the supervised clini- 
cal transaction that the student can 
begin to explore the value of his sub. 
jective responses. Supervision in psy- 
chotherapy and in diagnostic testing 
gives the student the opportunity to 
begin to use his capacity for empathy 
and introspection; his capacity for 
understanding his patient's thoughts 
and feelings. Training in diagnostic 
testing, as well as in psychotherapy, 
encourages the student to learn to 
listen to the patient's multi-leve] com- 
munications and to understand the 
organization of thought processes, the 
formation of language and the hier. 
archical organization of drives, de- 
fenses and other ego functions 
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This clinical sensitivity necessary 
for diagnostics and psychotherapy is 
most ellectively taught in individual 
supervision which allows the student 
to explore, review, and evaluate his 
experiences. in the clinical transac- 
tion, Individual supervision, however, 
is not just the tutorial communication 
ol specific techniques or therapeutic 
tactics, It must also include ollering 
the student the opportunity to un- 
fold the problems he encounters with 
his patients and, together with his 
supervisor, to examine where his sub- 
jective reactions and his therapeutic 
responses were not determined bv the 
patient but rather represent the thera- 
piss patterns of response which are 
Inappropriate for the situation. The 
student comes to the supervisor with 
old, well established. and possibly 
maladaptive modes of response and 
the supervisor olfers him the ue 
tunity for change and to develop 
more ellective modes of fune tioning. 
This confronts the student clinician, 
as it does the patient, with the «ue 
tion of whether he will шише tis 
old and inappropriate па p ш 
to remove distortions Irom us re- 
sponses. This struggle elicits the anxi- 
ety and apprehension which fregen: 
ly accompanies conflicts or тер 
nizing problems and making changes. 
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port or specific recommendations on 
how to cope with. this seemingly po- 
tential issue, the supervisor encour- 
aged the student to explore his con- 
сегиз more fully, In this exploration 
the student began to focus on his feel- 
ings that his patient deserved some- 
thing better than the misfortune of 
having been assigned to him, a new 
and inexperienced therapist. The stu- 
dent also became aware that these 
concerns were closely intertwined 
with the recent. hospitalization of a 
close relative in a state hospital and 
his fears that the relative would not 
receive intensive psychotherapy ог 
adequate саге, The students clarifica- 
tion of these concerns and of the ways 
thev intruded into his functioning 
enabled him to function more effec 
tively as a therapist. The supervisor 
in aiding the working through of 
these issues, presented to the student 
an intimate example of the over-deter- 
mination of thoughts and feelings and 
an identity model in a limited exam- 
ple of a psychotherapeutic encounter. 

As discussed by Ekstein and Wal- 
lerstein (1958). frequently the predis- 
position. toward distortion and the 
students. characteristic ways of re- 
sponding toward a patient are also 
clearly reflected in the student's rela- 
tionship with his supervisor. This 
"parallel. process". between the clini- 
cian’s relationship with his patient on 
one hand and his supervisor on the 
other, is not surprising, for giving 
help and getting help are only two 
sides of the same coin. The clinician 
assumes both these roles in giving help 
to his patient and in seeking help 
from his supervisor (Ekstein and Wal- 
lerstein, 1958). Consideration of the 
problems which arise in the super- 
visory relationship provides leverage 
for the supervisor to help the student 
understand the distortions in his re- 
sponses with patients, thereby allow- 
ing the student to develop increased 
therapeutic skills and sensitivity. As 


the clinician becomes more fully 
aware of his response tendencies, he 
will become Increasingly able to 
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modify these responses so that they 
are morc representative of the pa- 
tients needs, feclings, and reactions. 
The therapist, as his problems in the 
therapeutic situation arc clarified, 
can come to depend more fully on 
his subjective reactions and to con- 
sider therapeutic interventions cn- 
tirely in terms of the patient's needs. 
As the problems in learning which 
arise in the supervisory relationship 
are clarified the student can also enter 
into supervision more fully. 

One of the major sources of a stu- 
dent’s reluctance to enter fully into 
this type of supervision is the aware- 
ness that the supervisor also evaluates 
his capacities as a diagnostician and 
therapist. “The student's concerns 
about the supervisor's evaluative func- 
tion in the clinical training program 
may limit the student's capacity for 
candor. ‘This problem is compounded 
even further in a university training 
program where the relationship be- 
tween student and supervisor may not 
be restricted to clinical supervision 
alone but may also include many as- 
pects of the educational and evalua- 
tive process such as didactic seminars 
with their grades, research activities 
and dissertation committees. 

A supervisory relationship which 
encourages the explorations of prob- 
lems frequently tinted with sensitive 
personal issues can stand in marked 
contrast to the deadlines, require- 
ments and demands of an educational 
system. The intimacy and intensity of 
a supervisory relationship can easily 
bring distortions to many of the other 
roles which frequently exist between 
student and instructor-supervisor. Re- 
search or didactic activity can serve as 
a likely stage for the acting out of a 
student's reactions to intensive super- 
vision. Frequently the student may 
need assistance in establishing differ- 
entiation between the various func- 
tions of the instructor-supervisor so 
that the issues which arise in super- 
vision do not infuse into other areas 
in which the student and supervisor 
may be working together. Temporal 
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and spatial structuring, that is, spe- 
cific appointments in possibly difler- 
ent settings, frequently aids the stu- 
dent and the instructor to establish 
and maintain a differentiation of roles 
and of functions. 


An alternate resolution. for the 
dilemmas created by the instructor- 
supervisor assuming а duplicity of 
functions is to separate the clinical- 
supervisory and academic teaching 
functions. This seems unsatisfactory, 
however, for it Communicates implic- 
ily and explicitly а model which 
once again separates, il not in [act 
juxtaposes, clinical and research ac- 
tivities. Rather, we must offer the stu- 
dent identity. models which include 
both clinical and research activities 
so the student is encouraged to strive 
for an integration of clinical and re- 
scarch skills. 

In summary then, clinical skills and 
sensitivity can be most effectively 
taught in supervision which is more 
than just a transmission ol knowl- 
edge and technique but which is a 
complex process between student and 
supervisor in which the student 1% 
aided in discovering his problems as 
a clinician, to resolve them with the 
aid of the supervisor, and to develop 
a higher level of integration of clini- 
cal skills. By enabling the student to 
explore inhibiting and distorting lac- 
tors the supervisor provides the op- 
portunity for growth, maturity and 
individuality. The student rather than 
becoming a devoted follower or an 
imitator of technique is able to estab- 
lish a genuine professional identity 
based on the maintenance of his in- 
dividuality. 


In the supervisory relationship 
therefore, the supervisor serves а real- 
ity testing function. He aids the be- 
ginning clinician to assess the validity 
of his introspective and empathic re- 
sponses to the patient and the value 
of his therapeutic interventions re- 
sulting from this understanding. The 
supervisor serves to objectively evalu- 
ate the clinician's subjective processes 
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and by aiding the young clinician to 
explore his distortions and problems 
around being a therapist and diagnos- 
tician he eventually enables the stu- 
Чеш to assume this reality testing 
function for himself. The supervisor 
encourages the studentclinician to use 
subjective processes as well as teaching 
him the need and mode for cre 
checking and validating his subjec- 
tive impressions. lt is through the in- 
tegration of subjective and objective 
modes that the clinical psychologist, 
with his gilt for understanding the 
psychologi al processes of others and 
with his research interests and ca aci- 
ties, is enabled to function as а diag- 
nostician and therapist with empathic 
and introspective skills and as a re- 
searcher who can critically examine 
clinical phenomena. 


CTOSS- 
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Prior research on the body image 
as a psychological variable has been 
confined largely to the effects of polio- 
myelitis, cerebral palsy, osteomyelitis, 
deafness, blindness and facial disfig- 
urement (Abel 1953, Carp 1952, Co- 
hen 1953, Cruickshank 1948, Hoffman 
1955, Noble, Price and Gilder 1954, 
Randall, Ewalt and Blair 1915, Silver- 
stein and Robinson 1956, Wenar 
1954, 1956, White, Wright and Dem- 
bo 1948). This is particularly true of 
the research done with children. In- 
vestigation of the effects of amputa- 
tion has been confined almost wholly 
to adults suffering from traumatic 
amputations. 

While other disorders have marked 
effects on the body image, they do not, 
like amputation, represent the struc- 
tural omission of a limb or other part 
of the visible body so as to markedly 
differentiate the victim from other 
humans to a dramatic degree. Hence 
much of the previous work contrib- 
utes only marginally to the central 
subject of the investigation reported 
here. Furthermore we cannot assume, 
as some rescarchers do, that children 
with such diverse maladies as polio- 
myelitis, cerebral palsy, osteomyelitis 
and even Cushings’ disease will all 
have similar images of and attitudes 
toward their bodies. Studies based on 
such assumptions have thus failed to 
provide an objective criterion of bod- 
ily distortion against which to vali- 
date findings attributable to body 
image disturbances. 


The literature concerning the per- 
ceptual aspect of body imagery is 
meagre, but most relevant to the hy- 
pothesis of the present study is the 


investigation of Noble, Price and Gil- 
der (1954) which correlated the re- 
sults from the Draw-A-Person test 
with data Irom = clinical interviews 
with a sample of 66 adult male war- 
amputees. As а control sample the in- 
vestigators used non-amputee neurotic 
patients. They found evidence of cas- 
tration anxicty, aggressive feelings and 
wishes for dependency, and concluded 
that denial was the most prominent 
defense, but with displacement. and 
projection also manifested. Further, 
those amputecs who were judged to 
be adapting poorly to their loss of 
limb tended to draw the absent limb 
larger than the opposite one or with 
emphasized markings. Where there 
was no distortion in the drawings. 
that is, where the figures һай all 
limbs intact, they interpreted this as 
an unconscious denial of mutilation. 


PROBLEM 

The inferences and conclusions from 
theoretical discussion and empirical 
research combine to suggest that the 
body images of amputee children will 
differ in a systematic way from those 
of non-amputees, and that in them 
will be embodied more conflict and 
defensiveness than common in the 
normal child. 

More specifically it was the predic- 
tion of this study that the body images 
as represented in figure drawings of 
amputee children would differ from 
those of non-amputee children in the 
area of the missing limb (s) . If Wollff’s 
(1946) contention is accurate that 
there is a unity between the graphic 
movements expressed in children’s 
figure drawings and the bodily move- 
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ments related to the body image. then 
figure drawings are the most cllective 
and valid. method of revealing the 
body image of the child. 


It was also predicted that there 
would be found in such drawings 
more evidence of conllict and de- 
fensiveness with respect to body Image 
on the part of the amputee than. of 
the non-amputee child. According to 
Machover (1953). Buck (1947. 19148, 
1949) and others these ellects are 
graphically expressed in figure draw 
ings by shading. reinforcement, omis- 
sion, etc, I this is the case, then the 
drawings of amputee children should 
differ trom those ol non-amputee chil- 
dren in the amount of shading, rein- 
forcement, omission and other indi- 
cators of contlict and defensiveness. 


One factor which may compromise 
the predictions indicated 
above, which are derived from in- 
vestigations of persons who were 
im "ob traumatic amputations, is that 
ve Id sample upon which 
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these reasons they were also chosen as 
a method of eliciting conflict and de- 
fense information about body image, 
and also because it was believed such 
a procedure would be less likely to 
stimulate. the kind of conscious de- 
fensive communication which might 
result. from direct interrogation. 

The amputee sample consisted of 
twenty-six subjects, sixteen. boys and 
ten girls, between the ages of five and 
twelve vears with upper extremity 
amputations. АП of the children had 
been fitted with prosthetic devices but 
varied widely in their use and length 
of wearing time—from попе to con- 
unually. 

The age range, five through eleven 
years, was chosen as representing а 
particularly stable period in the chil- 
dren's development, since the transi- 
tion [rom a life centering around the 
home to one including both home and 
school had in all cases been made, 
and the dilliculties of early adoles- 
cence had not vet begun. 


‘Twenty-two of the twenty-six chil- 
dren had congenital amputations or 
anomalies and four had sustained 
their injuries before the age of six in 
accidents or as the consequences. of 
disease or infection. 


AIL twenty-six subjects were deter- 
mined to be in good general health 
by physical examinations and to have 
normal vision without correction. 
They had also been given the Co- 
lumbia Test of Mental Maturity 
(Burgemister, Blum and Lorge 1954) 
and were found to have at least aver- 
age intelligence. The CTMM was 
chosen since it was designed to pro- 
vide an estimate of intellectual ability 
in the age range three to twelve years 
and is especially useful for testing 
physically handicapped children. It 
correlates .61 with the WISC total 
score, which is indicative of reason- 
able validity (Barratt 1956). 

To control for the effects of age, 
sex and intelligence, a group of 
twenty-six children from a Los An. 
geles elementary school were matched 
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several of the variable categories was 
made. Lehner and Gunderson (1952) 
recommended that “greater clarifica- 
tion and simplification of the more 
complex category criteria" might in- 
crease the reliability of the original 
rating scale. Hence, in those instances 
where it seemed that the category was 
unnecessarily complex it was simpli- 
fied. Nevertheless, most of the cate- 
gories remained essentially the same. 

Lehner and Gunderson had 
achieved reliabilities as high as 95.6 
per cent for the category of "Perspec- 
tive" and a mean percentage reliabil- 
ity rating for all dimensions of 83.1 
per cent. They used the drawings of a 
sample of college men and women 
with the original scale. In the present 
investigation the samples were differ- 
ent and there was some modification 
of the scale. Nevertheless this consti- 
tuted the most reliable and complete 
manual of scoring figure drawings 
available. 

Of the twenty-one categories, eleven 
are closely related to the expression 
of the body image. These were: (1) 
Detail, (5) Body Type, (6) Hands, 
(7) Eyes, (8) Mouth, (9) Nose, (10) 
Hair, (11) Feet or Shoes, (12) Body 
Details, (18) "Transparency, and. (17) 
Symmetry of Whole Figure. Nine cate- 
gories are more closely related to the 
individuals’ beliefs апа attitudes 
about his body or what may be called 
the body concept: (1) Shading, (2) 
Reinforcement, (3) Erasures, (14) 
Extraneous Drawing, (15) Position 
on Page, (16) Perspective of Face and 
Body, (18) Position of Hands, (19) 
Position of Arms, (20) Posture and 
Position of Legs, and (21) Size. 

‘Total agreement was considered the 
criterion of reliability for the rating 
ofa drawing on a specific category, it 
was found that on only twelve of the 
nineteen categories did the propor- 
поп of drawings on which there was 
xr agreement exceed .70. The vari- 
Р in was eliminated from 
E ysis since it was thought that 

motor involvement of the amputee 


children might influence the propor- 
tion of erasures in this group rather 
than any personality disturbance. The 
variable of Size was treated separately 
as an average figure of the three esti- 
mates of height of the figures. 

The reliability of seven of the 
nineteen factors fell below the arbi- 
trarily set minimum of .70. Since this 
appeared to have been the result of 
having the judges discriminate too 
minutely, a new tabulation was made 
on the basis of a Presence-Absence 
dichotomy for twelve of the factors 
and a combination of several of the 
categories for the remaining seven 
factors. Table IL shows that with this 
revised scheme only three factors 
Taste H—Reliability of Judgments 

For Self-Portrait Drawing With 

Simplified Scoring System 


ber of Agreements 


~ for Non-Amputee Group 


Number of Agreem 
or Amputee Group 


al 
EI Proportion 


В 5 

Factor [an 
]. Shading 20 1 37 
2. Reinforcement 19 19 38 E 
4. Dctail 20 90 40 73 
5. Body Types 19 12 31 a7 
6. Hands 2] 95 y e 
7. Eyes 26 26 59 А; 
8. Mouth 25 926 5T 2 
9. Nosc 94 96 56 Bi 
10. Hair 25 96 51 s 7 
11. Feet or Shoes 25 95 51 28 
12. Body Details 23 24 4j -98 
13. Transparency 24 96 50 00 
14. Extrancous 95 23 48 me 

Drawings 92 
15. Position on 12 Я " 
f Page in 26 50 
16. Perspective of 20 94 44 М 

Face and Body 85 
17. Symmetry of 11 13 

Whole Figure Ы 24 46 
18. Position of 14 А 

Hands 23 37 m 
19. Position of 23 ок 

Arms e» 48 99 
20. Posture and Posi- 99 5 

tion of Legs ы 22 44 87 
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failed to have a minimum reliability 
of .70. These three were discarded. 
Theos were the factors of Body ‘Types. 
Position on Page, and Symmetry ol 
Whole Figure. 

In order to compare the Amputee 
and Non-Amputee groups on the re- 
maining seventeen factors, agreement 
of two of the judges was accepted as 
sufficient to establish a category with- 
in a factor. In those cases where there 
was complete disagreement among 
the judges on a factor it was discard- 
ed, and not further considered in the 
analvsis. Chi square tests were conr 
puted for the remaining factors. Only 
two factors differentiated significantly 
the Self-Portraits of the amputee chil- 
dren from those of the non-amputees. 
These were hands and detail. The 
amputee children more often drew 
Self-Portraits in which one ot both of 
the hands was missing. They alse 
showed а tendency iG dir: Lars 
more detail in their Self prt aits than 
did the non-amputee children. 8 | 

Кога comparison of the two groups 
factor of size the average nieas 
urement of the three judges рани 
and the significance ol the К " si 
between the correlated pairs ‹ те: h 

ap d. This failed to reach 
M Sun To ascertain whether 
the .05 criterion. tiffered in the total 
fup two ache ES à included in their 
amount of а, nil К: 
drawings 2 Lo One point was 
given cach aum eight factors 
given for елеп, is t. ag nes 
present in the ens МӘШ, od 
ing with Detat ы рну Шет», 
Hair, Feet or э; sit e receive a 
and ExtraseoUs, d Peu iss 
score of eight. br g арте ede d 


on the 


AE i 

^ groups was А Я non- 
the gr e G as did еп. ke 
SCOTOCS i = BRE x 
m Thus there were К а 
amputecs. between the 


e iie f Total Detail. 
groups on amount о 
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i ғ the dif- 
One way of accounting for А АА 
| | [ 15 П 

i геге founc in 
ences which we 1 Aon 
i lifferences in drawing. ability m 
iio the two groups Tier analysis 

‚ет, since 1n 5 ys 
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ibe vedas were quite unable t 
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tinguish between the two groups from 
Drawings Land II. 

The factors of Detail and Hands 
are considered relevant to the expres- 
sion of body image, but not in them- 
selves indicators of conflict or defen- 
siveness. None of the ten factors which 
arc often considered indicators of con- 
flict. anxiety, ambivalence, denial, 
withdrawal, guilt and the like as they 
apply to the body image and concept 
were found to be more prevalent in 
the drawings of amputee children 
than in those of non-amputee chil- 
dren. 


The Hypothesis which states that 
the body image of amputee children 
will differ from those of non-amputee 
children in the area of the missing 
limb (х) is offered only minor support 
when the Self-Portrait is used to test 
this difference and is given no support 
from the Draw-A-Person. Also, the 
prediction which states that amputee 
children will exhibit more attitudinal 
conflict and defensiveness about body- 
images than will. non-amputee chil- 
dren receives no supporting evidence 
in so far as the widely used indicators 
of such conflict and defensiveness 
from the Draw-.\-Person and Self-Por- 
trait are concerned. 


Discussion 


It would appear from the analyses 
of the Draw-A-Person test, that the 
body images of amputee children, as 
they are expressed in such drawings 
do not differ essentially from those of 
non-amputee children. When these 
limbless children are requested to 
draw a picture of themselves, the ma- 
jority like non-amputee children rep- 
resent themselves realistically, since 
they either leave out the missing limb 
or include a prosthetic device. Thus, 
while their body images differ from 
those of non-amputee children, in a 
matter of fact sense, they do not dif- 
fer markedly in signs of greater con- 
flict, anxiety, etc. 


When asked to “draw a person,” 
these children are prone to draw per- 
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sons in the environment who are dif- 
ferent from themselves by virtue of 
having two arms. They are thus ca- 
pable of discriminating between oth- 
er people and themselves, and when 
they are asked to "draw a picture of 
yourself" they show an awareness of 
their differences and represent their 
bodies realistically with the handicap 
present. 

This explanation does not, how- 
ever, account for the eight Self-Por- 
traits of amputee children which in- 
cluded two arms. Since almost all of 
the amputee children have had their 
prostheses for several years, it may be 
that for some the devices have come 
to be such an integral part of their 
bodies that they are included in their 
body images. It is not uncommon іп 
the clinic for a small child to scream 
fearfully when his artificial arm is re- 
moved for adjustment and demand to 
have "his arm" back. Modern pros- 
theses are functionally adequate for 
many of the activities engaged in by 
even small children, which may itself 
be a factor in their early incorpora- 
tion in the body image. Cosmetically, 
however, they are a poor substitute 
for a hand and fingers. If they do be- 
come integrated into the body image, 
however, then why has this not oc- 
curred with the other eighteen chil- 
dren? 


Ап alternative explanation of the 
data for these eight subjects is sug- 
gested by the study of Noble, Price 
and Gilder, mentioned previously. 
They concluded that denial was the 
most prominent defense utilized by 
waramputees, Those figure drawings 
which showed no distortion of the 
body (no limbs missing) were inter- 
preted as evidence of the use of de- 
nial, In the present study eight draw- 
mgs In question might be interpreted 
In а similar fashion, and denial may 
also be the major defense invoked by 
these amputee children against the 
anxiety aroused by their amputation. 
n drawing two limbs on their 

gures they are denying feelings 


of inferiority and 
other children. 

Sull another possibilit is that these 
children are drawing pictures which 
represent their wishes for an intact 
body. This last interpretation is in 
keeping with the contention of Mach- 
over (1910) and others that there is 
a "wish-fulfilling component in figure 
drawings." | 

he interpretations offered immedi- 
ately above are, of course, based on 
the assumption that the 
duced in the Draw-A-Pers 
resent a projec tion of body image and 
may be interpreted as indicative of 
anxicty, conflict, defensiveness Wish 
es, etc. However, the largely negatis , 
results of this inquiry at least udin iu $ 
question that such assumption is 
not be well founded. NONO 


dillerence from 


figures pro- 
өп test тер: 


SUMMARY 


This study was undertaken t 
the following hypotheses: (1) body 
images of amputee children and non- 
amputee children will differ in the 
area of the missing limb, so that a i н 
which reveals the body image will ln 
unguish between them, (2) SW y : ә 
children will have more conlie. per 
defensiveness about their bodies a 
will non-amputee children, whicl vill 
influence the manner in whfdh hey 
represent themselves in figure dise 
ires. f draw- 

Twenty-six children 
ages of five and twelve 
upper extremity amputations or ano 
alies were matched with the a 
number of non-handic 
for sex, chronological and mental ag 
All children were asked to draw a M 
son of each sex as wel] asa ictu en 
themselves. THER IRE 

Of the three drawings, only {| 
Self-Portrait revealed differences a 
the representations of the body "ied 
of the two groups. These wer nages 
fined primarily to differences į a 
ment of the arms of the pas нн. 


Е figures, T 
differences. only apbrowthed These 


O test 


between the 
years who had 


same 
apped children 


in 


able levels of significance, thereby cee 
ing only weak Support to the d jd 
5 IN 
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pothesis, No significant dillerences in 
indicators of conflict and delensive- 
ness were lound between the two sets 
ol drawings, thus failing to support 
hs pothesis two. The neral condu- 
sion Irom the investigation is that 
amputee children in the Draw A. Per- 
Son test in the main represent. their 
bodies and those of others realistically 
and, on the whole, non-detensively. 
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Since its development in Switzer- 
land in 1942, the Z-Test has been 
under investigation and study through- 
out Europe, Japan and Indonesia. No 
studies have been reported in the 
United States and no complete trans- 
lations of original works have ap- 
peared in English. Thus, the chief 
purposes of this report are to present 
à background of current and past use 
of the Z-Test and to describe an ex- 
ploratory study of the comparability 
of Rorschach and Z-Test data. The 
studies by Ichimura (1959) and Zul- 
liger (1954a) , described below, have 
been translated by the authors; other- 
wise, the background information of 
this report is limited to summary 
data from Psychological Abstracts and 
Our own work with this instrument 
in clinical settings. 

The Z-Test c 


] onsists of three inkblot 
cards which 


аге comparable to the 
ates in size, color, shad- 
. The first card is black 


ute; the second is polychrome; 
the third js black and red. 


cards essentially represent а com- 
pressed version of the ten Rorschach 


inkblots, They 'e ; ere 
[ош 3 ine chosen originally 


1500 subjects 
Rorschach 


nter 
Partment of inical Psycholog In the De. 
> 0015, Devon Pennsylvania evereux 
ormerly a ost-doct j 
; Coral Fellow į 
partment of Clinica] Psycholo in the De- 
Schools, Dey, n, Pennsylvania » Devereux 


reported by Hans Zulliger of Bern, 
Switzerland (Zulliger, 1948) . Accord- 
ing to Zulliger, the Z-Test was devel 
oped in 1942 by the Psychological 
Service of the Swiss Army to meet the 
demand for a large-scale 
technique which would be st 
group administr 


projective 
utable for 
ation and swift inter- 
pretation, The original Rorschach 
Inkblots were not used in order to 
prevent. possible invalidation of sub- 
sequent individual examinations, For 
group administration, the Zulliger 
inkblots were prepared on slides for 
Projection on a se reen. Test results 
were scored in accordance with Ror- 
schach standards. The principal pur- 
pose of the Z-Test, as part of a com- 
prehensive test battery, was that of a 
screening aid designed to sift out [or 
further examination officer candidates 
deviating from the accepted norm. 
Zulliger’s report, based upon over 
2000 cases, presents the history and de- 
velopment of the test, instructions for 
administration and scoring, and sug- 
gestions for interpretations. High 
correlation with full scale Rorschach 
administration was reported. 

Several studies involving the Z-Test 
and а wide variety of clinical prob 
lems have been presented by Zulliger: 
adolescent independence (195223), im 
becility (1954b), vocational goals 
(19553) , Stealing (19550), anxiety 
(1956), four cases of psychological 
counselin (1957a),  pseudo-feeble- 
mindedness (1957b) , and six detailed 
Cases from the author's clinical prac- 
tice in child psychology with back. 
ground data, Z-T'est protocols and in- 
terpretive comments and conclusions 
(1952b Iso, Zulliger (1954a) pre- 
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sented a consideration of Rorschach 
ansien signs on the Z- Test. Seventeen 
indices of anxiety and a study 
wete discussed. 


Case 


The advantages of the Z- Fest as a 
rapid projective technique have been 
pointed out by Bacci (1949), but Zul. 
liger (1953) reported that individual 
and group administrations for the 
same subject will vield somewhat dil- 
lerent data owing to the group expe- 
riences. Bacci (1950) presented de- 
tailed group data for 70 subjects and 
considered the test as supplementary 
to the Rorschach and of definite ex- 
perimental value, Jaur (1953 


3) de- 
scribed the instrument as a "synthetic 
elaboration” of valuable Rorschach 
elements, and Morali-Daninos et al. 
(1952) found it of more practical use 
than the Rorschach with regard to ad- 
ministration, scoring and interpre 
tion, 

The Z-Test was described as an ap- 
propriate psychiatric screening and 
research instrument һу ,Sulomon 
(1951) . whose subjects were 200 Noi th 
African Jewish children awaiting emi- 
gration to Israel. Salomon's compari- 
sons included both Rorschach and 
Behn-Rorschach. data. Hagenbuchner 
and Thurner (1956), in a blind an- 
alvsis of. group st data on 100 
male psychiatric patients, reported 
positive agreement with clinical psy- 
chiatric diagnosis in 75° of the cases, 
disagreement in 15%, and the remain- 
ing protocols allowing pre 
The general usefulness of the : = 
as a clinical tool in „таап ы а 
study was described by V an de Me ulen 
(1950) . Analysis of popular керо 
ob 433 male Indonesians and Zul- 
i “original data indicated that the 
ds ° P for both groups 
chief features of les nite en- 
were essentially the same ‹ 5 
vironmental differences. 
ent to the present study 
nvolving compar- 
and Z-Test data. 


Most pertin i 
are several тей i 
1 "c E 1 1 
isons of Rorschac e ү 
Friedemann (1957) و‎ m 
work with the Z-Test at n е 
stitute since 1949 and notet £ 
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viations from Rorschach and Behn- 
Rorschach result from the increased 


sensitivity to reactions in the percep- 
tual experience categories.” The test 
appeared "well balanced" and further 
work was urged. Cenestrari and Min- 
gizzi. (1956) reported considerable 
dillerences in test. data based. on 50 
children 12 to 15 wears old. The Zul- 
liger inkblots were postulated to. be 
more ambiguous and to facilitate re- 
sponse set. Morali-Daninos and Cani- 
vert (1953) , developing norms based 
upon 1.000 subjects. found group Z- 
Test data essentially the same as 
group Rorschach data. Ichimura 
(1959) reported an exploratory study 
with 50 juvenile delinquents which 
showed the Z-Test to be parallel and 
comparable to. the Rorschach. This 
study "provided a general direction 
in the attempt to understand the Z- 
Test in light of the standards of the 
Rorschach.” Also, Ichimura (1959) 
described a more extensive compari- 
son of quantitative Rorschach and Z- 
Test data involving 44 juvenile de- 
linquents and 36 high school and jun- 
ior high school students of both sexes. 
In each instance the Rorschach. cards 
were administered first, followed by 
the Plate Z-Test. after 24 hours or 
more. All tests were scored according 
to Klopfer et al. (1954), and 29 re- 
sponse categories were analyzed. The 
two sets of data showed relationships 
significant. beyond the .01 level in 
seventeen. instances and beyond the 
.05 level in four instances. “The most 
important variables among those 
which did not show adequate coin- 
cidence were those concerned with 
color reaction. Although FC and sum 
C. as well as FC:CF plus C all coin- 
cided, FC and C did not do so ap- 
preciably” (Ichimura, 1959). Overall, 
the study showed a fairly high degree 
of correspondence among data de- 
veloped from these two tests. 

In our own work, the Z-Test has 
appeared particularly useful for in- 
itial screening purposes. Worthwhile 
data and diagnoses have been provid- 
ed for numerous routine admission 
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interviews for special treatment plans, 
as well as for case conferences whercin 
full scale evaluations are not feasible. 
The study reported below was con- 
ducted at the Devercux Schools, a 
residential treatment center for emo- 
tionally disturbed and mentally re- 
tarded children and young adults. The 
subjects were chosen from among a 
large number of Devereux students, 
all of whom had been administered 
both the Z-Test and the Rorschach, 
In order to achieve homogenicty only 
male adolescents enrolled in similar 
living units were selected; severely re- 
tarded or psychotic patients were not 
included in the final group of 54 male 
Students with histories of behavior 
problems. The subjects ranged in age 
from 12 vears 6 months to 18 vears ] 
month with a mean age of 15-10. 


PROCEDURE 


Each subject was administereg the 
Z-Test as part of the Schools" initia] 
intake testing procedures; the Ror- 
schach was administered at a later 
date during the routine Psychologica] 
evaluation. All Z-Tests were admin- 
istered by the same female Е; Ror- 
schachs were given by several male 
examiners. The time lapse between 
the Rorschach and Z-Test administra- 
tions ranged from 14 to 147 days with 
a mean of 46.2 days. Data were ob- 
tained by scoring both records for al] 
subjects according to Klopfer et al. 
(1954). Two psychologists worked 
jointly in scoring all protocols, A1] 
indices, with the exception of “pro- 
ductivity”, were obtained by dividing 
the total number of responses fallin 
into each Category by the total num- 
ber of responses given to the test, 
Thus, for both tests each category 
except “productivity” is expressed as 
a percentage of the total responses, 
The following categories were used: 

WL Percentage of whole and cut- 

off whole responses 


Des: percentage of detail responses, 
including D, Dd, Ds, and S 


Во: percentage of total responses 


based on form with no other de- 
terminant 

АГ percentage of human move 
ment responses 

EMGS Percentage of animal move 
ment responses 

Gr: percentage of all Color re 
sponses, utilizing the ratios of 1.5, 
| and 5 for C, Gp and FC: 
respectively 

Ae percentage of al] responses in. 
volving animal content, inclu 
ing A, Ad and CN) 

Hos; percentage of all responses 
involving human Content, includ 
ing H, Hd and (H) 

Animate Movement: percentage of 
human Movement plus. animal 
movement responses 

Productivity: total number ol 
sponses 

In addition, the Mic 

culated for cach student 
This Measure represented the ratio of 
total human movement responses qo 
total color responses, Percentages were 
not used; the total. color responses 
were calculated according to the 
method indicated above, 


1e 


ratio was са]. 
оп cach test, 


Rests 
The results of the 


results analyses are pre- 
sented in Table |. 


An estimate of 
r as desc ribed by Garrett 

sed to evaluate the de- 
n between the Z-Test 
ata. The median per- 
21 cach distribution Was used 

ы ў 'or high or low gro 

placement, and Гат соп ет, 
tables Were used for each response 
Category, The resulting AD/BC ratios 
were used to enter à table of esti- 
mated. values of tetrachoric Y (Thur. 
Stone et a]. 1951). As Table | in- 
dicates, all conditions were Positive 
and eight of the ten categories Ram 
significant bevond the .01 те а 


leve 

confidence, WU f 
The Significance of the M:C ratios 

Was tested by chi siias pu, 


i 
| 
i 
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chi square value was significant. Бе 
yend the OT level (Ne 748; all 1). 


Tanne IAD, BC Ratios and 
Vetrachoric Correlations for Ten 
Rorschach - Z- Fest 


Response Categories 


Category AD/BC Tetrachoric r 
Ww | 5.62 Goe 
D Dam 09° 
Е 1.56 16 
M 4.00 vise 
FM 1.00 3 
Sum C 563 l 
А 2.61 ig 
1 2.51 . 
M + FM 1.00 . 
Total R 8.17 gar 


*significant beyond the .O1 level of confidence 


Discussion 


Overall, the findings appear to sup- 
port the concept ol the Z-Vest as d 
compressed and modified vesion of 
the ten plate Rorschach. Analyses 2 
the quantitative data show m 
fairly high correlations and lower but 
statistically significant relationships in 
а number of others. I hese data are in 
general agreement with the findings of 
several of the reports cited above. Ol 
the ten response categories considered, 
only F and FM failed to show signifi- 
cant correlation under the two testing 
conditions. A high degree of similar- 
ity was noted for color ERT (ау 
measured by stan C: Ichimura (1959) 
reported similar results for ru Ie 
sponse category but noted on y s 
positive relationships for other meas- 
s of color reaction. Color reaction 


ure we 
us comparable under the two 


appe: fum mum 
И төл» but further study is neces 
^ v to establish. existing differences. 
sary sti 


of important oig a 
sponse categories were стоне | 
Tu analyses. chiefly: c. ad ту and 
Œ. as well as Р and n. 3 ms дег 
йи, of course, are impossib сш p 
tain until the 7-1 est has Lim 2 
wider usage in this country. 


"e iffusion, in- 
"(termin 5 texture, dif А 
determinants ( and achromatic 


А number 


animate movement m 
olor) were excluded € simil 
asa. n and c occurr ed 


grounds. Although ? 


ў ; thz ye others, none 
more frequently than tl 
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of the four categories were encoun- 
tered with sullicient incidence to just- 
ily analysis. Also, data collection 
under clinical conditions precluded 
the possibility of including certain 
important controls. Thus, the influ- 
ences of the examiner and testing 
situation on the test protocols. (Mas- 
ling. 1960) were not held constant. It 
should be noted that the Z-Test pro- 
tocols were obtained during admis- 
sions interviews, a time when the sub- 
ject is likely to be under duress. Par- 
ticularly stressful conditions mav 
exercise constricting and regressive in- 
fluences upon projective responses 
(Klatskin, 1952; Mever, Brown and 
Levine, 1955). Also, the Z-Tests were 
all administered by the same examiner 
while several different examiners ad- 
ministered the Rorschachs. The Z- 
Test preceded the Rorschach in each 
instance, and the time interval be- 
tween the two tests was not equated 
for all subjects. Although these types 
of controls should be present. in fu- 
ture comparisons of these two test 
it is important to note that these data 
were gathered under actual clinical 
conditions. 


As part of a comprehensive test bat- 
tery, the Z- Test appears to be a useful 
screening device and comparable to 
the Rorschach in several respects. 
Owing to its easier administration 
and scoring, it seems to be especially 
helpful in full scale evaluations with 
several commonly encountered. clini- 
cal types: hyperactive children, schizo- 
phrenics with altering contact with 
reality, and easily fatigued or very 
anxious patients. It may prove valu- 
able under a wide variety of special 
assessment conditions as well, such as 
evaluation of emergency behavior 
problems in the public schools, per- 
sonnel selection, military testing and 
group vocational evaluation. 


SUMMARY 


A survey of the available literature 
and practical experience h 
gested that the Z- Test is a 
instrument. for. psychiatric 


ауе sug- 
promising 
screening 
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and rescarch. Owing to brevity of ad- 

ministration and scoring, it has ap- 

peared as a useful supplement in spe- 
cial full scale evaluations as, well. 

Quantitative comparisons of Z-I a 

and Rorschach data for 54 male sub- 

jects enrolled in a residential treat- 
ment center showed fairly high com- 
parability in several response cate- 
gories. While further rescarch is neces- 
sary, this exploratory study does sug- 
gest that the Z-Test may have practi- 
cal value in clinical settings. 
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Age as a Variable in the Connotative Perceptions of Some 
Animal Symbols' 


Marvin R. GOLDFRIED 
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STANLEY KissEL 
Rochester Child Guidance Clinic 


In discussing the content analysis 
approach to the Rorschach, several 
writers (Bochner & Halpern, 1945; 
Goldfarb, 1945; Phillips & Smith, 
1953; Piotrowski, 1957; Schafer, 1954) 
olfer interpretive meanings that might 
be applied to a variety of animal re- 
sponses. Phillips and Smith (1953 
discuss at length the meanings that 
several animal responses presumably 
reflect, indicating that the interpretive 
significance of these responses encom- 
passes five major variables: Relations 
with the mother figure, relations with 
the father figure, immaturity, hostil- 
ity, and passivity. Thus, | bug is іп 
terpreted as suggesting а rejecting, 
)unitive and destructive mother Bg 
ure" (Phillip & Smith, 1953, p. Dn. 
Phillips and Smith indicate that de- 
spite the fact that many of their in- 
terpretations may seem, "eis or 
may even seem to have originatec rom 
psychoanalytic theory, these interpre- 
tations are based on empirical obser- 
vation. They offer no actual data on 
which these interpretations are based, 
and one may raise the question » to 
whether or not their normative data, 
unrefined" actually refer to 
norms based on their clin- 
with the Rorschach. 


however 
subjective 1 
ical experience 


In an early attempt to determine 


iri / eaning of animal 
empirically the m g 


symbols, Goldfarb (1945) adminis- 


i i " to 
tered an “animal association p. 
a small group of adolescents, asking 
E а 


eful to Harold Schwartz 
chool system for thet 

ration in the collection of data, ees 
Tanaim H. Weiss for his a pim [A 
on this paper. Thanks are ag os e oed 
Wilbur for her assistance in 


analyses. 


! The authors are grat 
and the Rochester S 


them to associate people to animals, 
and animals to people. Goldfarb 
found some group tendencies, such as 
the tendency for "man" to be asso- 
ciated with "gorilla", "woman" with 
"cow", kind adults with domestic ani- 
mals, and cruel adults with aggressive 
animals. А more recent study by Gold- 
fried (1963) made use of the semantic 
dillerential. (Osgood, Suci, & Tannen- 
baum, 1957) to determine the conno- 
tative meaning of animal symbols. 
While the results of this study con- 
firmed Phillips and Smith's (1953) 
interpretation. for some of the ani- 
mal symbols, the interpretation. of 
other symbols was confirmed only in 
part, and still other interpretations 
not at all. For example, Phillips and 
Smith's interpretation that "cow" re- 
flects "a relationship with a kind, 
mild, passive and easily led mother 
figure” was confirmed by Ss’ ratings 
on the semantic differential. Phillips 
and Smith indicate that "ape" sym- 
bolizes "a strong and patriarchal fa- 
ther figure," who is threatening and 
potentially destructive as well; the 
ratings on the semantic differential 
confirmed only part of this interpret- 
ation. Phillips and Smith's interpret- 
ation that "monkey" implies a strong, 
patriarchal father figure as well as “іп- 
effectual attitudes of contempt, hos- 
tility and derision" was not confirmed 
at all. 

In the investigation of sexual sym- 
bols, it has been noted (Jones, 1961; 
Stennett & Thurlow, 1958) that age 
is an important factor in determining 
one's ability to match "correctly" 
(i.e. consistent with Freudian theory) 
male and female names with the ap- 
propriate sexual symbols. Thus, while 
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Levy (1954) obtained negative re- 
sults with fifth grade students, Starer 
(1955) and Stennett and Thurlow 
(1958) confirmed Freudian theory 
with adults as Ss. In discussing the 
interpretive significance of animals 
symbols, Phillips and Smith indicate 
that they have not found age to be 
a significant variable. Thus, they 
maintain that the symbolic meaning 
of animals is the same for adults is 
for children. However, as animals plas 
a more dominant role in the child's 
fantasy life (Bellak & Adelman, 1960: 
Goldfarb, 1915), one would expect 
children to invest more emotional sig- 
nificance in animal symbols than 
would adults, Assuming that the af- 
fective responses associated with ani- 
mals are based on cultural condition- 
ing (e.g. fairy tales, cartoons, tli... 
onc would expect younger Ss to have 
not so much different, but more in- 
tense emotional reactions to animals, 
The present study attempted to test 
this hypothesis. 

It has been noted previously (Gold- 
fried, 1963; Moss, 1957, 1961; Schon- 
bar & Davitz, 1960) that the semantic 
differential is а useful technique in 
the investigation of symbolic meaning. 
As Osgood (1962) has recently point- 
ed out, the semantic differential scems 
to measure the individual's affective 
reaction to stimuli, The semantic dif- 
ferential appears to be a particularly 
appropriate technique for studying 
symbolism, especially as the distortion 
between a symbol and its referent is 
believed to occur тоге on denotative 
than affective or connotative char- 
acteristics. In the present study, the 
semantic differential Was used to de- 
termine Ss’ affective reactions to ani- 
mal symbols, 

In addition to studying the conno- 
tative meaning of animal symbols for 
younger Ss, the present study investi- 
gated the response styles on the se- 
mantic differential, A previous study 
by Goldfried (1963) found that fe- 
males tended to be more extreme in 
their ratings than males. This finding 
was interpreted as reflecting the 
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greater expressive and impulsive ten- 
dencies of the female. If this interpre- 
tation is correct, then one would ex- 
pect younger Ss =who are generally 
more expressive and impulsive than 
adults—to be more extreme in their 
rating styles than adults. The present 
study tested this prediction, 


METHOD 


Subjects. Forty males and I0 te. 
males were selected liom the Roches 


ter Public School System on the basis 
ol their performance on the Otis 
Quick-Scoring Mental Abilities Tests 


(Otis, 1951) : the LO, scores ol Ss tell 
between the 96 and 100 range, The 
ages ol Ss were in the preadolescent 
category: The mean age ol male Ss 
was 15:0, with a range of 13:1 to 15:0 
years. The mean age in the temale 
Broup was |3:1 vean, With an age 
range from 13:0 to 1:1] хей, The 
reason for using Ss in this age range 
was to allow [or a comparison of the 
results with the findings from adult 
5s (Goldtricd, 1963). As the animal 
symbols and semantic diflerential 
scales used in this study were the same 
as those used with adults, 
than those 


Is 
1 


SS vounger 
used in the present study 
might have had dificultv in under 
standing the meaning of some of the 
semantic differential scale adjectives, 
As it was, one of the animal symbols 
(Jellyfish) used with adult Ss had 
had to be eliminated from the analv- 
sis because many of the pre adolescent 
Ss indicated they did not know what 
it was, Though it would have been 
better to have been able to use youn- 
Ber Ss, the use of pre adolescent Ss 
probably served to give a conservative 
estimate. of the differences between 
children and adults, 
Procedure. The animal 
rated by Ss were the same 
used by Goldfried (1963) , 
“Jellyfish” had to be exclude 
the present study when 
dicated they were not 
this animal. The nine 
used were Alligator, 
Bug, Butterfly, 


symbols 
as those 
though 
d from 
Many Ss in. 
familiar with 
animal symbols 
Ape, Bat, Bear, 
Cow, Monkey, and 
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Spider; the interpretive significance 
ol all these animals is discussed. by 
Phillips and Smith (01953). 


The 12 semantic dillerential scales 
used in this study were the same as 
those emploved by Goldiried (1963): 
these scales are presented in Table I. 
Four scales were chosen trom each ol 
the three factors ol evaluation, activ- 
ity, and potency. In addition, the 
scales used were selected on the basis 
ol their relevance to. the interpreta- 
tions offered by Phillips and Smith, 
For example. while both the scales 
kind-cruel and tasty-distasteful have 
high lactor loadings on the evaluative 
dimension, Aind« ruel was chosen. be- 
cause it was more relevant. Each of 
the nine animal symbols was present- 
ed to the Ss, and instructions were 
rating the animals on each 


given lor ima 
adjectival scales 


of the 12. bipolar 
(e.g. good m NS 
bad). The standard instructions Te- 
commended by Osgood, Succi, & Tan- 
nenbaum (1957). which give S the 
set to respond with his first reaction, 
were presented to each 5 in a booklet 
containing the animal symbols. and 
rating scales. The scales were arrang- 
ed in nine random orders to control 
for possible order ellects in the rat- 
ings. The written instructions were 
supplemented by the experimenter 
demonstrating on a blackboard how 
to use the rating scales. 

Analysis of data. Some studies using 
the semantic differential (Rabin, 
1959: Zax & Loiselle, 1960) have ana- 
улеа the data by means. of chi 
squares. The ratings were dichotom- 


ized into two groups: ratings ] to 3 
and ratings 9 to / 


7. Zax and Loiselle 
(1960) did not include the ratings of 
"sq" in the analysts, but computed a 
twofold chi square test for each. scale 
on each concept. Hf. for a partic ү: 
concept, the number of ratings 1n L 1€ 
"[" category on a given scale occurred 
chance expectancy, then no 
statistical test was applied for that in- 
stance. However, this approach to the 
analysis of data does not always give 
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TABLE I—Mecan Ratings of 


x 
o 
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Alligator Ape Bat Bear Bug Butterfly 


1 


Polar Score 


M 
1.48 2.58 228 5.23 


1.80 2.03 2.15 


M 
1.78 


v 
a 
в 


58 


5. 


1.38 


425 4.13 4.58 2.00 
3.78 4.35 
3.95 


4.23 


4.70 
4.80 


5.68 5.35 4.30 5.08 5.33 5.95 
6.15 5.88 5.28 5.08 5.48 5.98 


4.35 
5.20 


good 
kind 


`9 
3v 
vw 


5.30 


1.53 2.20 


1.88 
2.48 


5.25 


1. 


1.80 2.40 2.55 
1.85 5.85 5.85 


1.95 2.85 2.68 
1.80 2.38 


4.28 4.08 4.08 3.60 3.58 4.00 


4.73 3.65 


happy 
fair 


= 
zz 
SE 


4.25 2.25 


4.38 3.65 3.23 
4.28 2.23 2.75 6.38 6.43 6.38 5.95 


4.63 4.83 4.93 5.25 


5:13 


4.73 


5.78 


1.68 


4.93 6.40 6.30 2.80 


4.05 
4.85 


1.58 5.43 


1.33 
1.13 


2.20 2.20 


1.40 


large 
strong 


x 
Li 
o 
x 


feminine 
lenient 
passive 
slow 


1.70 5.63 


1.35 
1.80 3.38 2.63 2.63 273 


1.35 3.83 2.60 


1.83 


a 
e 
С) 

cm 

Sr 

Nas 

m 

bd 

[2] 


5.30 6.58 5.08 5.63 


5.30 5.98 5.03 


4.75 
5.43 
3.35 


2.40 2.38 2.25 


masculine 
severe 
active 
fast 


3.63 
2.80 


3.70 
1.58 2.95 


1.75 
3:25 2:85 


3.30 3.05 2.85 3.08 


2.80 328 2.28 2.55 2.90 2.15 2.13 2.83 


3.00 


1.83 3.05 2.65 


2.33 


1.45 
1.68 


1.85 5.15 5.48 


3.08 2.28 


5.78 


2.95 2.05 5.23 
3.05 2.68 


3.43 


4.30 2.35 


2.28 


3.45 


4.20 4.30 
448 5.13 


3.65 


4.85 4.05 4.53 4.30 4.13 3.48 3.48 
3.00 4.28 3.52 


2.95 2.20 2.60 2,78 2.78 


4.18 4.33 4.63 
273 3.35 


Note: Scores in boldface indicate 
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excitable 


level, 
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TABLE II—Quantifiers Corresponding to Each of the Scale Units 
15 Toss 35 4.5 5.5 65 
1 | 2 5 4 5 | 6 7 


i 


E 


7 
very ~ quite 


an accurate picture of the results, es. 
pecially when the “4” ratings occur 
beyond chance expectancy (Goldfried, 
1963). 


The analysis of data in the present 


3 
slightly = 


slightly quite very 
"slightly", which were used to repre- 
sent the scale units in the instructions 
given to Ss. Table [I presents. these 
quantifiers as they apply to the scale 
units, T hough cach of the seven scale 


i is assigned ; integer, the 
Study was the same as that employed LIN p RES i "b oS 
in an carlier study on the meaning of NT n P" 0057 — Сї сё же, bv 
animal symbols (Goldfried, 1963), (Messick, 1957). Cons 1 Ж... 


and involves the computation of the 
mean score for cach of the scales on 
each of the animal symbols. Based on 
normative data reported by Osgood, 
Suci, and Tannenbaum (1957), a 
deviation of at least one scale score 
from the rating of 4.00 (i.e. « 3.00 or 
25.00) is estimated as representing a 
significant (at the .05 level) departure 
from neutrality. By analyzing the data 
in this Way, one can estimate not only 
the direction of the semantic differen- 


treating cach scale unit as an interval, 
the appropriate quantifier to repre- 
sent the intensity of the rating mas be 
determined by the boundaries within 
which the statistically significant mean 
scale values occurred, For 
Table I indicates that the mean rat- 
ings for Alligator on the kind-cruel 
scale were 6,15 and 5.88 for males and 
females respectively, “These 
Statistically significant (i.c, 
and since they both fall within the 


example, 


values are 
5.00) т 


5 ч Б А imits BB 2 Б icta А 
tial ratings, but the intensity as well, limits of 5.5 and 6.5, Indicate that 
я both male and female s; categorize 

ResuLTSs Alligator as being “quite cruel,” 


Ratings of Animal Symbols 


The data were analyzed separately 
for male and female Ss, Table I pre- 
sents the mean scale score for each of 
the nine animal symbols on each of 
the 12 scales. As may be seen from 
Table I, mean scale scores of 3.00 oy 
less and 5.00 or more are significant 
at the .05 level (Osgood, Suci, & Тап- 
nenbaum, 1957; Osgood, Ware, & 
Morris, 1961: Triandis & Osgood, 
1958), and refer to the polar adjec- 
tives to the left and right of the con. 
tinuum respectively, Of the total pos- 
sible 216 tests ol significance (9 sym- 
bols X 12 scales X 9 sexes) , 130 were 
statistically significant, In the previ- 
ous study with adult Ss (Goldfried, 
1963), only 110 of the same possible 
216 tests were statistically significant. 
The test of significance of this differ- 
ence is described more fully below, 


Table II summarizes 
significant descriptions Ic 
and females, as well as 
tions for each SCX grou 
OF the 130 scales 
tistical significance ( 
Were for male s. and 64 for female Ss, 
Though the significant ratings were 
not always the same for males and fe- 
males, no instances occurred where 
the {Wo groups rated any animal sym- 
bol in Opposite directions, І 
А comparison was made between 
the preadolescep ts ratings in the 
present study ang the ratings of 
adults in the previous investigation of 
animal symbols (Goldfried, 1963). Tt 
was hypothesized that younger Ss 
place more emotional Significance in 
animal symbols than do adults, If this 
is so, then one would expect that a 
Comparison between the 


the common 
or both males 
the descrip- 
p individually, 
that reached stà- 
see Table I), 66 


two groups 

. 4 would revea] more significant ratings 

The intensity of the significant rat- for preadolescents than adults, A Е gx 

ings may be described by means of test (Siegel, 1956) w 5. А sign 
the quantifiers "very", 


"quite", and 


s as computed he- 
tween the number of significant rat- 


^ 
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лк HI—Significant Descriptions of Animal Symbols for Male and Female Ss 


Alligator MEF: quite ouet, large, masculine, X severe: slightly unfair 
Р М: Very strong: quite bad; slightly active, fast, & excitable 
F: quite strong: slightly bad 
Ape very strong, quite masculine & fast, slightly cruel 
усту Dar quite act lightly excitable 
quite la X excitable ghtly bad, severe, & active 
Bat quite 1t: slightly excitable 
slightly bad, cruel, small & active 
quite bad, cruel, & actis ightly unfair, strong, & masculine 
Bear slighth masculine & excitable 
quite large, strong, & ac slightly severe & fast 
slightly large. strong, & active 
Вит quite small 
5 


quit 


Butterfly quite ki 


Cow 
Monkey quite ki 
á very асіп 
Spider slightly cruel X act 
quite small & 
quite bad 
ings between preadolescents and 
n, i 33 a 
adults (Goldiried, 1963) on each 


scale for each. symbol. While no dil- 
ference was found between the two 
groups on the potency and activity 
scales, preadolescents were found to 
have more significant ratings than 
adults on the evaluative scales. For 
male Ss, the difference was significant 
at the .002 level, and for females at 
the .07 level? 

‘The statistical significance of the 
ratings in this study was determined 
by extremeness of rating (Le. devia- 
tion from the rating of 4.00). In a re- 
cent discussion of ew Nus 
scales, however, Peabody (1962). лаз 
that variations in Ss’ ex- 
‘ating reflect more rat- 
of rcaction.? 


indicated th 
tremeness of 1 r 
ing style and intensity 
are based on two-tailed 
Though the direction 
of the difference was predicted волии 
previous discussions (Eysenck, de ая 
fried, 1959) cr more app 

use of two-tailed tests. . bit 
5 Variations in the extremencss of d 
in an individual (or E he intensity of 
as s Mee тапар style (Peabody, 


з All probability levels 
tests of significance. 


than 


quite good, active, & excitable; 


weak 


cak, slightly lenient 

nd, happy, fair, small, weak, & active 
quite good: slightly feminine, lenient, & fast 
very good, quite feminine, 
quite kind, fair, & large: 


lenient, & fast; slightly young 
ightly happy & passive 


quite good, slightly strong, feminine, lenient & slow 
very good, quite feminine, lenient, & slow; slightly calm 


i, happy, small, X fast; slightly lenient 
puite fair 


od 
slightly fair & young 


slightly 


slightly bad 


Consequently, the comparison be- 
tween the number of significant rat- 
ings for preadolescents and adults does 
not adequately test the hypothesis that 
these symbols are more meaningful for 
younger Ss. To avoid the confounding 
elfects of response style in this com- 
parison, the data were reanalyzed by 
the chi square method suggested by 
Zax and Loiselle (1960). The vari- 
able of extremeness of rating was 
eliminated by collapsing ratings 1, 2, 
and 3 into one category and ratings 5, 
6, and 7 into another. A twofold chi 
square was computed on each scale 
for each symbol. As compared with 
the 130 mean scale scores that reached 
statistical significance using the de- 
viation method, 123 chi squares were 
significant at the .05 level. A compar- 
ison between the significant chi 
squares for preadolescents and adults 
reveals that for the evaluative scales, 
preadolescents’ ratings achieve signifi- 
cance more frequently than do adults’ 
1962). Consequently, the use of quantifiers 
in Vable IH to describe intensity of response 
is believed to reflect accurately the reactions 
within the groups. 
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(for male and female Ss, p< 01 and 
< .006 respectively). The only other 
significant difference occurred on the 
activity scales, where the ratings of fe- 
male adults were found to reach sig- 
nificance more often than did the rat- 
ings of female preadolescents (p < 
.008) . 


Comparison of Response Styles 


In à comparison between the rating 
styles of male and female adults 
(Goldfried, 1963), it was noted that 
females tend to be more extreme in 
their rating than males, particularly 
on the evaluative and activity scales. 
A comparison between the extreme- 
ness of rating for the present sample, 
however, failed to reveal апу signifi- 
cant. difference between 


and 
females. 


males 


The ratings of preadolescents were 
compared with the ratings of adults 
(Goldfried, 1963) on these same 
animal symbols. The results of a sign 
test revealed that male preadolescents 
tend to be more extreme in their rat- 
ings as compared to male adults (p 
< .006). A further analysis of rating 
Styles for scales within cach of the 
three dimensions ol Meaning indicat- 
ed that this difference was determined 
by male preadolescents’ more extreme 
ratings on the evaluative (p < .002) 
and potency (p < .01) scales; When 
rating styles of female preadolescents 
were compared with those of female 
adults, the female preadolescents were 
found to be more extreme in their rat- 
ings on only the evaluative scales (p 
< .001) 


Discussion 

Description of Animal Symbols 

In their discussion of the interpre- 
tive significance of these animal sym- 
bols, Phillips and Smith (1953) imply 
that the meaning of these symbols has 
some degree of generality among peo- 
ple. Indeed, Phillips and Smith give 
the impression that one may routinely 
assign these meanings in Rorschach 
content analysis, If their hypotheses 
about the interpretative meaning of 
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these animal svinbols are accurate, one 
would expect confirmation from the 
significant: semantic differential rat- 
ings. The following is a comparison 
berween the results ol this stud and 


the interpretations ollered by Phillips 
and Smith: some reference is also 
made to the results. with adults Ss 


(Goldiricd, L963) 


According to Ss ratings ol allewator, 
this svimbul ix: segi ss being negative 
in evaluation and quite potent. In 
addition, male Ss indicate thes see 
alligator as being slightly high on the 
activity scales, Consequently, Phillips 
and Smith's interpretation that alliga- 
tor reflects an expression ol negative 
attitudes as well as "in active and de- 
structive orientation” 
firmed more by male than female Ss. 
The ratings by adults indicated. that 
they saw alligator as being rather po- 
tent, only somewhat 
evaluation, but neither 
passive. 


seems to be con- 


negative in 
active nor 


Ape is rated as being potent, active, 
and slightly negative in evaluation. 
Phillips and. Smith suggest that ape 
implies “a and patriarchal 
father figure", who is threatening 
and potentially destructive as well, 
‘Though the ratings of Ss in the pres- 
ent study seem to SUpport this inter- 
pretation, adult Ss evaluative ratings 
of ape were in neither а positive nor 
negative direction, 

The semantic diffe 
bat reveal it 


strong 


1 rential ratings of 
IS evaluated negatively 
and seen as being high in activity: in 
addition, female Ss rate it as being 
slightly strong and masculine. While 
these ratings Support Phillips and 
Smith's interpretation that bat "sug. 
gests a painful and oppressive antici- 
pation of unpleasantness”, adults Ss 
showed no significant ratings on the 
evaluative scales, 

Ss" ratings of bear indicate it is per- 
ceived as being both potent and ac- 
tive, but neither positively nor nega- 
tively evaluated. As was the case with 
adult Ss who rated bear as being 
potent, the absence of any consistent 
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evaluative meaning fails to. confirm 
Phillips and Smith's. interpretation 
that bear ds seen as implying a strong 
and patriarchal father. figure who is 
benign and sympathetic (һе. a "бе 
nevolent despot’). 

The only meaning assigned to bug 
was with regard to its lack of potency; 
this was more apparent tor anale than 
female Ss. Phillips and Smith suggest 
that bug reflects immaturity, а "rc- 
jecting, punitive and destructive 
mother figure”, and à certain amount 
of aggressiveness, The results of this 
study do not confirm theit interpreta- 
tion ol this symbol: the findings with 
adult Ss were slightly more consistent 
with Phillips and Smith's interpreta- 
tion, though still equivocal. 

Butterfly is rated as being positive 
on the evaluative dimension, low in 
potency, and somewhat high in activ- 
ity. The interpretation of Phillips and 
Smith indicates that butterfly con- 
notes a feeling of ‘well-being NES well 
as a ра ive-leminine orrenta tid As 
was true with adults, this interpreta- 
tion is confirmed with the exception 
that Ss rate butterfly as being more 
active than passive. | 

The ratings of cow indicate that it is 
positively evaluated, and also seen as 
being somewhat low in activity. = 
the potency scales, there seems to зе 
what Osgood (1962) calls a concept- 
scale interaction," in that cow is 
rated as feminine and lenient, though 
large. The semantic differential rat 
ines confirm Phillips and Smith's in- 
e; d Ў reflects “а rela- 
terpretation that cow re xd a à а 
tionship with a kind, mild, pen м 
and easily led mather Dame a 
findings with adults Bum ыр UIS 
confirmed. this interpretation. 


е found to compu a 
relate 
av an found to corre 
iven factor have bee and: (6 cone ale 
Тро anch other in general: ie. bare ger ral 
concepts. These correlations Шау ше es 
cur for specific Sepe eene an m 
ces а denota n | 
* concept places a de ] i А 
te pem Thus, while small and ише 
аге usually found to kp a es Ee. 
“this i > case with А 
er, this is not the ип e 
pede ad (1:6. denotatively) both g 
and feminine. 


“The scales which wer 
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Monkey is perceived as being posi- 
ively evaluated and slightly low in 
potency: it is also seen as being rather 
active, though this is more the case for 
female than male Ss. These findings 
do not confirm the suggestion of Phil- 
lips and Smith that monkey implies a 
strong, patriarchal father figure, as 
well as “inellectual attitudes of con- 
tempt, hostility and derision.” The 
results ol adult ratings similarly failed 
to confirm this interpretation, 

Both male and female Ss rate spider 
as cruel, bad, and active: male Ss fur- 
ther rate it as being small and weak. 
Though Phillips and Smith interpret 
spider as relerring. to the "wicked" 
and overprotecting mother, the rat- 
ings by the present sample, as well as 
the ratings of adults, do not indicate 
any consistent. agreement as to the 
masculinity or femininity of pider. 

Though the semantic differential 
ratings of preadolescents confirmed 
some of the interpretations suggested 
by Phillips and Smith (e.g. аре, cow) 
other interpretations were only par- 
tially confirmed. (e.g. bear, butterfly); 
still other of their interpretations of 
some animal symbols were not con- 
firmed at all (e.g. bug. monkey), It re- 
mains possible that the partially- and 
nonconfirmed interpretations of Phil- 
lips and Smith's may apply to some 
individuals. However, the ‘results of 
this study, which focused on the gen- 
crality of meaning for these symbols, 
did not completely confirm the so- 
called. "universal" interpretations ap- 
plied to some of these animal symbols. 

In the present study, all Ss were 
asked to rate each of the animal sym- 
bols. Within this total pool of Ss, it is 
likely that there were those who 
actually изе cach given animal as a 
symbol, but also those who do not. 
The question then arises as to 
whether or not the meaning of these 
animals is different for those who use 
it as a symbol (e.g. those preadoles- 
cents who give the animal as a re- 
sponse on the Rorschach) as com- 
pared with those who do not. As pre- 
vious research on sexual symbols with 
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children (Barker, 1957) and adults 
(Schonbar & Davitz, 1960) indicates 
that symbolic meaning is Strongly in- 
fluenced by culture, one may question 
how much room lor variation in 
meaning exists between "users" and 
“non-users.” This issuc Clearly is open 
for future research. 


The meaning of animal symbols for 
preadolescents and adults 

Though preadolescents and adults 
were found to overlap a good deal in 
the meaning they attributed to ani- 
mal symbols, the ratings of preadole- 
scents more closely confirmed the in- 
terpretations of Phillips & Smith in 
some cases (e.g. alligator, ape, and 
bat). When rating stvle was controlled 
and preadolescents were compared 
with adults as to their tendencies to 
attribute significant Meaning to ani- 
mal symbols, it was found that both 
younger male and female Ss place 
greater evaluative meaning in these 
Symbols, This finding is consistent 
with the hypothesis thai animal sym- 
ols have more emotional meaning 
for children than for adults. How. 
ever, an alternate interpretation 
might involve the different Ways in 
which younger and older Ss respond 
to the semantic differential itself, 
Thus it is possible tha, the younger 
Ss are Benerally more open in their 
ratings on the semantic differentia], 


or less influenced by the socia] desir- 
ability of their responses. To deter. 
mine which of these interpretations 


best explains the 


results, one would 
have to compare 


younger and older 
$s on their semantic differentia] rat- 
ings of concepts other than animal 
symbols. It should be noted, however, 
that the finding that female adults 
had more significant ratings on the 
activity scales than did female pre- 
adolescents cannot be explained by 
either of the interpretations men- 
tioned above, 


Difference in Response Style 

The results of an earlier study on 
the rating of animal symbols by adults 
(Goldfried, 1963) revealed that fe- 
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males tended to be more extreme in 
their ratings than did males; As this 
difference has been noted in ratings of 
social desirability (Cowen, 1961), it 
seems likely that this reflects more а 
generalized response style than a 
specifie reaction to animal symbols, 
This tendency for females to go to ex- 
tremes in their ratings was interpreted 
as reflecting their impulsive, hysteric. 
like qualities (Goldtried, L968) ° This 
interpretation especially seems ap: 
propriate in light of the faet that 
Couch and Keniston's (1960) findings 
indicate that ügrecing response ten- 
dencies are found in people who tend 
to be impulsive and expressive, When 
an individual uses the extreme points 
on the semantic diflerential (whether 
it be toward one polar point or the 
other), he is indicating he more 
strongly agrees that the concept being 
rated is characterized by the adjective 
at the end of the scale, Spivack, Le- 
vine, and Brenner (1961) similarly 
have interpreted the avoidance of ËX- 
treme ratings as indicating the con- 
trol of impulses, 


If this tendency 


to ро to extremes 
In one's ratings is 


in indication of im- 
pulsivitv in the expression. of affect, 
then one would expect to find the 
younger Ss' ratings to be More extreme 
than adults’. The findings in this 
Study indicate that this is what hap- 
pens, though the difference js more 
apparent for males than for females. 
urther, а comparison between. bovs 
and girls. revealed no significant dif- 
ferences In the extremeness of their 
ratings, These findings тау be ex- 
plained as follows: Both boys and 
girls tend to be fairly similar in their 
expression of affective impulses, With 
Mereasing age, both learn to exercise 
greater Control over their impulses, 
though males are relatively more suc- 
cessful in achieving this contro], Fe- 
Males, on the other hand, are more 


apt to show outbursts of affect, This 
apt u ‘ 


° Empirical evidence for the greater expres- 
Siveness of females has also been Presented 


by Gurin, Veroff, and Feld 196 i 
and Holt’ (1950). 886). апа Pine 


pal 
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interpretation obviously is limited by 
the ages ol Ss used in these studies, 
and a developmental study with both 
younger and older Ss would be need- 
ed to determine more precisely the 
limits of this interpretation. 


SUMMARY 


The connotative meaning of some 
animal symbols determined by 
the semantic differential ratings of 40 
male and 10 female preadolescents. 
The findings confirmed Phillips and 
Smith's interpretations of the mean- 
ings lor some ol these symbols, while 
other interpretations received only 
partial, or no confirmation at all. 
The results are. compared with the 
findings ol previous research on the 
meaning that adults attribute to these 
animal symbols, and the relative emo- 
tional significance of animal symbols 
for children and adults is discussed. 


was 


The dilferences in response styles 
found between males and females, as 
well as those found between pre- 
adolescents and adults, are interpreted 
as rellecting the relative tendency to 
; one's impulses. It 


express or control 
was suggested that although younger 
males and females exert similar con- 
trols over the expression ol impulses, 
males are relatively more successful in 
achieving this control with increasing 
age. 
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A Schedule for the Analysis of CAT Responses 


Mary R. HAWORTH 
Nebraska Psychiatric Institute 


The checklist to be described has 
been designed primarily as an aid in 
the qualitative evaluation of chil- 
dren's CAT stories; it can also be used 
to furnish a rough quantitative meas- 
ure [or making comparisons between 
subjects. and groups. The schedule 
provides a quick summary of the num- 
ber and kinds of defenses employed 
as well as the content of. items used 
most. frequently, The categories are 
arranged as nearly as possible on a 
continuum [rom indicators of high 
control and constriction to suggestions 
of disorganization and loosening of 
ties to reality. 

‘The schedule was initially devised 
as part of a previous study (Haworth, 
1962) for use in evaluating the САЛ 
responses of 30 school children from 
the first, second and third grades. Fil- 
teen of these Ss comprised an experi- 
mental group on the basis of deviant 
responses to a group film test (Ha- 
worth and Woltmann, 1959), while 
the 15 matched controls had given no 
deviant film responses. Using the САЛ 
schedule, two judges agreed on the 
selection of 11 of the 15 experimental 
Ss as showing a high degree of anxiety 
or of obsessive indicators. Significant 
dillerences were found in the num- 
bers of Ss from each group who made 
extensive use of the various cate- 
gories. | 

Subsequently 15 children, who ue 
been referred to a clinic E о 
› ional problems, were matched to 
roue sil Uae рт ups on the basis 
the original two groups bur DAT 

| sex and school grade. Their CG: 
ее e evaluated. апа com- 

‘otocols were evalua n 
ү і school groups will 
parisons with the sc "t ih 
be discussed. The schedule, along 


3 x 1 
directions for scoring, will be founc 


at the end of this report. 


al Clinic of the Department 
Michigan State University. 


?The Psychologic 
of Psychology, 


DERIVATION OF SCORES 


The schedule consists of ten cate- 
gories of defenses, identification and 
other adaptive mechanisms. The num- 
ber ol responses which are checked 
under cach category is compared with 
a pre-established cucoll point for that 
category? If the response total ex- 
ceeds the cutoll point, a "critical 
score" is assigned to that category. The 
final measure, for comparative. pur- 
poses, consists of the number of cate- 
gories receiving critical scores. Thus 
the highest number of such scores 
would be ten, one for each category. 
Presumably а high number of critical 
scores (8 to 10) indicates that the 
child is frantically employing many 
dillerent mechanisms to bind his anx- 
iety and that none of them afe work- 
ing adequately, 

In individual qualitative assess- 
ment, the total number of responses 
within a category and their distribu- 
tion among the various sub-items pro- 
vide meaningful data for the total per- 
sonality picture. The quantitative 
measures to be discussed here are not 
concerned with the magnitude Gf the 
response totals, but only withgwhether 


or not they exceed a certain Amount. 
Group Comparisons 

The average number of critical 

scores for the experimental school 

group was 1.73 while the mean for the 

school controls was 1.26. The mean 

score for the total school sample was 


3.00. For the clinic referrals the mean 
score was 6.73. 


In the previous study (Haworth, 
1962), 15 of the 30 school children 


° Cut-off points were established on the basis 
of the range of responses of the 30 Ss in the 
school sample, with response totals in the 
upper two-thirds of the range being con- 
sidered "critical" (Haworth, 1962) 
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ANALYSIS OF ADAPTIVE MECHANISMS IN САЛ RESPONSES 
فان‎ i Магу R. Haworth, Ph.D, 


Bd: Date: Nge: 
AIRES 


Critical Scores: : 
TOTALS DEFENSE MECHANISMS 
= A. Reaction-formation (only one chee ^ per story) 
|. Exaggerated goodness or cleanliness 


9. Oppositional attitudes, rebellion, stubbornness 


" 


5 Story tonc opposed to picture content 


B Undoing and Ambivalence (only one check per story) 
I. Undoing 
2. Gives alternatives 


3. Indecision by Sor Story character 
4. Restates (c.g., "that 


+ no this SUUhe was going to, but 


C. Isolation 


1. Detached attitude (“it couldn't happen,” 
2. Literal (“it doesn't show, so I can't tell") 
3. Comments on Могу or picture (ер hat is hard"; 
4. Laughs at card, exclamations 
Use of fairy-tale, comic-book, or “olden times" themes o 
6. Describes in detail, logical, “the end” 
- Specific details, names, or quotes (four hours”; 
8. Character Bets. lost 
9. Character runs 
10, ¢ aligns with 
child's actions 


"sa Cartoon”) 


(6) ... 


"E told a good ا‎ 


Characters 


she said, “ "Э 


амау due to anger 
Parent against “naughty” 


child character; disapproves 


D. Repression and Denial 


1. Child character Waits, contro], self, 

2. Accepts fate, didn't want it anyway 

3: Prolonged or remote Punishments 

T. "It was just a dream" 

2. Forgets, or loses something 

J. Omits figures or objects from Могу (on No, 10 
toilet and tub or washing) 


7. Omits usual story Content 
8. No fantasy о 


9. Refuses card 


conforms, is Bood, learned lesson 


, Must omit mention of 


Т story (describes ¢ 


ard blandly) 

E. Deception 

1. Child Superior to adult, ] 
Pretends, hides from, 
check per Slory 

2. Adult tricks child 


Symbolizat ion 


aughs at adult 


» ds smarter, 
Steals from, 


tricks adult, sneaks, 
Pecks at or 


spies on adult (only one 


(05 not what appears to be (only one check per story) 


Children Play in beq 
+ Sees parents in bed (#5 
cn window (#5 #9); Di 
A Babies born PS Shi Dig, “ 
* Rope breaks (#2); 
(#4, 7) 
- Rain 


(4) 


all in, a hole 


о рою س‎ 


Chair ор crane breaks (#3); tail pulled or bitten 


Боюм 
ш 
z 
& 
a 


1 i a a d i 
Оёз] de ration ua Killings (other than by eating) 
(* or 2, if both are E. 


| 
| 
| 


* 
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G Projection and Introjectton 
I. Attacker is attacked, "cat and be eaten” 
En 2 Innocent one is eaten or attacked 
V Chill is active aggresso: bite: i 
а agg т (bites, hits, throws: do i 
à Я 3 not include verb: 
ао ued clude verbal or 
4. Characters blame others 
5. Others have secrets or make fun of somebody 
3 Sadds details; objects, characters, or oral themes 
7. Magic or magical powers 


PHOBIC, IMMATURE OR DISORGANIZED 
and Anxiety 


t 
1. Child hides from danger, runs away due to fear 


ay Fears outside tores (wind, ghosts, hunters, wild animals — 
Y Dreams of danger s, monsters) 
po Parent goes away, or doesn't want child 
5. Slips of tongue by sS 
1 Regression 
1. Much atlect in telling story 
(2) Personal references ` 


› 
3. Food spilled 

{. Bed wetting, water splashed 
5. Dirt, messing, smelly 


6. Ghosts 


js Controls weak or absent 
1. Bones, blood 
(1) 2, Poison 
3. Clang or nonsense words 
4. Perseveration of unusual content from à previous story 
Tangential thinking, loose associations | 


6. Bizarre. content 


IDEN TIFICATION 


K. Adequate, same-sex 
1. N identifies with same-sex parent or child character 
(Lis 9. Child jealous of, scolded or punished һу, same-sex parent 
3. Child loves, or is helped by, parent of opposite sex 


Ls Confused, or opposite-sex 
کا‎ 1. SN identifies with opposite-sex parent or child character 

"s . Child fears, or is scolded or punished by, opposite-sex parent 
on by S of sex or species 


9 
43. Misrecogniti 
1 h respect to sex of figures 


Slips of tongue wil 

Directions for Scoring: In the blank preceding each item, indicate with a check mark (or 
the card number} for future reference) any occurrence of such a response. A story may be 
"scored" in several categories and, except where indicated, a story may receive checks on 
more than one item under any one category. 

After all stories have been scored, record the total number of checks for each catego 
in the blank provided. Phe number in parentheses under Pu a шск ыс ory 
minimum number of checks regarded asa critical score" for that category. 

For the Identification measure, the equivalent of a critical score is secured by compari 
the relative number of checks for categories К and L. If the sum of checks for Lise а т 
ог exceeds the sum for K, identification 1s considered to be "confused" and ORB z 
unit to the total of critical scores. | чы 

The final quantitative measure consists of the number of categories receiving critical 
scores (and not the total number of checks for all categories). 


had critical scores in three or more scores. By contrast, in the clinic grou 
areas, while only eight (all experi- по child had fewer than four сї 
mental) had five or more critical scores out of the possible ten, while 14 
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TABLE I—-Frequency of Critical Scores for Each Category of the CAT Schedule 


School 
Control 
N=15 
1. Reaction & Undoing 1 
2. Isolation | 2 
3. Repression & Denial 4 
4. Deception Й 4 
5. Symbolization 8 1 
6. Projection & Introjection 3 
7. Fear & Anxiety 2 
8. Regression 0 
9. Weak Controls 0 
10. Identification 


* .05 level of significance 
** .025 level of significance 
*** 01 level of Significance 


**** 005 level of significance 


ad five ог more 
Х? for this dis. 


those two dimensions which represent 
the most Pathology: 
Weak Controls The cli 


SCORING RELIABILITY 


Two judges?, each scoring the orig- 
inal 30 protocols, achieved 4 relia- 
bility coefficient of gg (Rulon 
la with Spearman- 
The author rescored the 
protocols one year 1 
scorer reliability 


ection) , 
S€ same 30 
ater with an intra. 
coefficient of .96. 


* Gilbert DeRath and the author, 


Control 


A schedule 
children's CAT 
sented 
sumably i 
from children referred to a clin; CT 
clinic Sample received а hig 
"score" 
the sch 
viously 
film test had higher 
the controls, Comp: d 


ool sample those who had 


Ê the | i 
aid in th if 
on of а Personality . e for д 


School Exper. Clinic “2 
Exper. Vs. Clinic Vs. | 
TE Clinic N=15 Control | 
9 10 "аз | 
П 12 
М 11 .. j 
7 ч 
A R ere 
7 к i 
6 8 ۰ 
ә sees 10 sees 
EE | Si | 
11 11 ۰ | 


SUMMARY 


for use in 
Stories has 
with data 
normal schoo] 


evaluating | 
been pre- ; 


along from a pre- A 


than the school Broup, Wi 


given deviant 


al scores would ap 
£ Urbance 
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Assessment of Body Image Organization of Hospitalized 
and Non-Hospitalized Subjects' 


а К мхо О. JaskAR? 
University of Portland 


and 
Max К. REED? 
Portland State College 


1 "i 
| . 
| The role of the body image in the 
+ development of the ego. and in adult 
adjustments, is assigned great impor- 
tance in psychoanalytic theory Ее, 
в 1997; Fenichel, 1945; Jung, 1931; 
Rank, 1929; Reich, 1949; Schilder, 
51950). The body is seen not only as 
the nucleus of the ego (Fenichel, 
{ 1915), but also as incorporating de- 
| fensive characteristics. as m Reich's 
ii (1919) motor. armoring and E 
' (1931) introversion. Adler t Ж 
^ Ansbacher & R. К. Ansbacher, 1‹ 56) 
^ also characterized maladjustment 25 а 
^ compensation for actual or [енемен 
| bodily inferiority, and ep Ap 
gested that bodily symptoms are OY 
‘warded by the individual as raiona’ 
-izations for his feelings of иче 
More recently Fisher and lerem 
(1956) have presented. an appa 
involving the individual s uncol nun 
‘concept of his body image bound: е 
, "Their work indicates that this Hey cd 
ness-firmness dimension of boc у m 
"agerv is related to psychological ac 
,agery 15 re 
a justment. 


al formulations cited 
g "aeree NE erception 
` imply multiple Jevels Ө. Por шаре 
and awareness of the js ees Бе 
Ls Which are assigned sperite ак bs 
heir contributions to person: 


E ОО i 
ч Ihe theoretic 


* Based on a doctoral dissertation d and 
‘under supervision of the nerd Portland in 
lubmitted to the University Sit of the re 
'ortland. in partial fulfillment о Philoso- 
"uirements for the degree Doctor x tended to 
hy. Grateful acknowledgment is ‘ities Wal- 
"hembers of the dissertation Lom be, and 
E G. Klopfer, Sheridan P. McCabe, a 
Arville D. Davis. 

"Now with, the Department of 
Western State Hospital, Fort 
Washington. 

p" at the University of Portland. 


Psychology, 
Steilacoom, 


ganization and development, and fur- 
ther, to levels of adjustment. In an at- 
tempt to make objective evaluations 
of some of the theoretical statements 
regarding the role of the body image 
variable, à number of tests have been 
devised purporting to measure the 
body image variable. These measures 
сап be characterized. generally as 
measuring the conscious-unconscious 
dimension, or to some extent the ver- 
bal-nonverbal levels of body influence. 
Previous studies (Franck, 1949; Shep- 
ler, 1951; Reed, 1957; Secord & Jour- 
ard, 1953; Fisher & Cleveland, 1956; 
Fisher & Cleveland, 1958; Secord, 
1953) suggest that the body image 
variable is à complex one, that it may 
be related to adjustment level, and 
that self-report and projective meas- 
ures give somewhat different results. 
‘The present study was concerned with 
the relationships existing between 
these measures and with differences 
between the test responses of hospital- 
ized and non-hospitalized Ss. 


It was proposed that: 1) ѕех-ар- 
propriate, well-defined body imagery 
Is associated with positive valuation 
of the body; 2) various projective 
measures of the body image variable 
are correlated; and 3) non-hospital- 
ized individuals obtain more appro- 
priate body image scores and express 
more positive attitudes toward their 
bodies than do hospitalized Ss. 


METHOD 
Subjects. The Ss were thirty hos- 
pitalized and thirty non-hospitalized 
females ranging in age from 18 to 50. 


The hospitalized Ss were obtained 
from the female admissions ward of 
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Western. State Hospital, Fort Stcila- 
coom, Wash. They were sclected in 
order of admission, excluding those 
suspected of organic pathology дй 
those who had been subjected to clec- 
tro-convulsive therapy within ue 
months preceding poe | d * 
non-hospitalized $s , were {0 tanec 
from females applying for е и 
types of employment at the hospital, 
and were selected in the order of their 
application. There were no significant 
differences between the Broups in age, 
education, intelligence, number of 
children or marital Status, 

Tests. The MMPI (Hathaway & 
McKinley, 1914) and the Shipley-In. 
stitute of Living Scale (Shipley, 1940) 
designated as SH, were д routine part 
of the hospital's testing program, and 
меге used in this study for contro] 
purposes. The SH Was used as a meas- 


ure of intellectual functioning, and 
the MMPI F Scale was used as fur- 
ther evidence of major personality 


differences between the hospitalized 
and non-hospitalized groups. A com. 
parison of the F scale Scores of the 
two groups yield 

is significant beyond the 


) 001 level, 
Comparison of the SH sco 


res for the 
a t of .15, clearly 


Two of the projective Measures of 
the body Mage variable used in the 


study were the Rorschach barrier 
score (BS) and the Rorschach ene 
tration score E / 


Fisher and Cleveland (1958) 

The Drawin 
(DC) 4, anoth 
vised by Franck 
Was employed as a measure of t 


The DC con- 


to complete 1n апу wa 
established by Е 


and Presented in mim- 


* The writers are indebted to Syd Du 
tralian Council for Educational 
Melbourne, ustralia, for Permission 
Produce this test. 
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cographed form (Franck, 1953), and 
later revised and expanded in mimeo- 
graphed manual form (Franc К, 1958) 
Female Ss obtain the higher scores, 


‘The Homonym Word Association 
Test (НУГА ya developed by Secord 
(190539. d. x SCINE projective device 
which yields a quantitative measure 
of bodily preoccupation and concern, 
High scores Indicate undue bodily 
concern and have been found to be 
associated with less adeguate levels 
of adjustment, 7] he test consists ol 25 
Neutral stimulus words and 75 “af. 
fectively toned stimulus words wars- 
ing in the extent to which they refer 
to body Meanings. 


Secord and Jourard in 195 
the Body Cathexis Scale 
report inventor yY which w 
as a verbal, 


3 devised 
(BC), a self 
as employed 
conscious measure of the 
individual's evaluation of his own 
Ody structure and Organization, T 
BC is a list of 46 body parts and func- 
tions Which the $ is aske 


d to rate on 
a five point scale 


of satisfaction-dis. 


Procedure, The MMPI, SIT, DC, 
and BC were administered either in. 
dividually or in small groups, depend- 
ing upon availability of the Ss. 
The HWAT and the Rorschach were 
individually administered, As Fisher 
and Cleveland (1958) reported that 
BS and ps SCOres аге to some degree a 
function of the total number of re- 
Sponses given, response totals on the 
Rorschach were controlled, Ss were 
asked to give three responses to cards 
I, IT, HT, IV, and VI and two responses 
to the remaining cards. Ifa 5 was: un: 
able to give three responses to the 
designated cards, he Wis encouraged 
10 give more responses on the remain- 
Ing cards until à total of 95 responses 
Е 25 responses 
number given to 
ated above were util- 


ized. Inc uiry on each response was 
controlled by merely asking the S 
What it w 


card that led 
Concept and to 
it. 


5 


y= 


\ 
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Scoring, The MMPI and the SH 
were scored according to the standard 
instructions. The BC | 
summing the ratings, high scores in- 
dicating a greater degree of satishac- 
поп with the body image. 

In order to check the scoring re- 
liability, the Rorschach records were 
coded, means of group identification 
removed, then independently scored 
by the senior author and two judges® 
who had previous experience with the 
Rorschach BS and PS scoring systems. 
Average interscorer reliabilities, ob- 
tained using the z transformation 
(Peatman, 1947, p. 476), were .85 
for the BS and .78 for the PS. Fisher 
and Cleveland. (1958). reported inter- 
scorer reliabilities of .92 for the BS 
and .91 for the PS. A scoring reliabil- 
ity of 84 was reported by Eigenbrode 
and Shipman (1960) for the Bs. | 

The DC and HWAT also. were 
coded and scored independently by 
the senior author and two judges". 
Average interscorer reliabilities were 
.80 for the DG and .88 for the HWAT. 


was scored by 


RESULTS 

None of the hypotheses proposed 
in the study was confirmed. Conti pie 
tion of hypothesis one would have : c- 
quired significant ipie Md E 
tween the self-report measure, t 1с. 3 G, 
and the remaining measures, positive 
with the DG and BS, and negative 
with the HWAT and PS. The results 
relevant to hypothesis one are pre- 


Taste I—Gorrelations Between the 
BC and Other Body Image Measures 
alized Ss Non-Hospitalized Ss 


Hospit 
DC —.18 mei 
HWAT 36* mn 
BS 19 —19 
PS 33 05 


ignifica = 31 
r required for .05 level of significance — .3 


(one-tailed test) 
*In non-predicted direction 


Des А [vi vis 
? The writers are indebted to Arville D. Da in 
and John C. Ramer for their assistan 
this part of the study. :orie Heber 
° The writers are indebted to Marjorie + се 
lein and John С. Ramer for their assista 
in this part of the study. 
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sented in Table 1. Only one correla- 
tion, that between the ВС and. the 
HWAT for the hospitalized Sis; 
reached the .05 level of significance, 
and even this is in the direction op- 
posite the predicted one. Thus, posi- 
tive evaluation of the body, as rep- 
resented by responses to the BC, is 
unrelated to the projective measures 
of body image. 

Hypothesis two requires significant 
positive correlations between the DG 
and BS, the HWAT and PS, and sig- 
nificant negative correlations between 
the DC and HWAT, the DC and PS, 
the HWAT and BS, and the BS and 
PS. None of the correlations reached 
the required level of significance. The 
results are presented in Table 11, 

Table 111 presents the results related 
to hypothesis three. On only one of 
the five measures do the differences 
reach significance. The difference ob- 
tained with the BC is not significant 
when evaluated with a two-tailed test. 
Thus, only the BG yielded significant 
differences consistent with the hy- 
pothesis. 


According to the predictions, the 


Tase H—Correlations Between 
‘Tests Purported to Measure 
"Unconscious" Aspects of 
the Body Image. 


Hospitalized Ss Non-Hospitalized Ss 


HWAT BS PS HWAT BS PS 
DC —12 37 —05 —02 = 08 
HWAT —42  .18 14 
BS OF 8 —.14 


т required for .05 level of significance — .31 
(one-tailed test) 


TABLE IH I—Comparison of Test 

Measures Between Hospitalized 

and Non-Hospitalized Groups. 
Mean SD 

Hosp. N-Hosp. Hosp. N-Hosp. t 


DC 19.50 2040 390 3.57 97 
BC 156.70 171.08 18.17 17.08 3.10** 
HWAT 16.77 1846 645 688 97 
BS 4.73 4.10 241 164 164* 
PS 2.70 2.80 2.15 192 119 


** p < 01 (one-tailed test) 
* p — 05 (one-tailed test), 
t required for p — .05 
(two-tailed test) — 9.000 
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hospitalized 5s would have given sig- 
nificantly more body associations on 
the HWAT, fewer BS responses, and 
higher PS and lower DC scores. None 
of these conditions was fulfilled. The 
BS yielded significant differences be- 
tween the groups, but in the non-pre- 
dicted direction. In order to evaluate 
a selection bias in the sample, addi- 
tional analysis was carried out by 
further dividing the experimental 
groups into those Ss who worked in 
occupations involving the health oi 
physical welfare of other people and 
those lacking in such experience. The 
“health-oriented” group consisted. of 
individuals who had previously 
worked as nurses’ aides, psychiatric 
aides, practical nurses and attendants, 
The “non health-oriented” group con- 
sisted of housewives, office workers and 
others not previously concerned with 
health-focused activities. As there were 
only two “health-oriented” Ss in the 
hospitalized group, it was only possible 
to make three comparisons. The me- 
dian test (Moses, 1952) was applied 
to evaluate differences in perform- 
ances of the two groups on the 
HWAT, the BS, the PS and DC. The 
performances on the BS, PS, and DC 
yielded non-significant 

The difference between ıl 
pitalized “health-oriented” and “non- 
health - oriented" groups on the 
HWAT was significant, р < .02. The 
scores of the "health-oriented" 


differences, 
1e non-hos- 


s ol | non- 
hospitalized 5s were also significantly 
higher than the hospitalized, "non 


health-oriented" 55, p. <.01, while 
there was no difference between the 
two “non health-oriented” Broups. It 
is evident that the Sampling bias in. 
fluenced the results with the HWAT 
and may have been a factor in revers. 
ing the predicted results, The HWAT 
I5 sensitive to some type of bodily con. 
cern factor, but the results seem unre- 


lated to body image dynamics or ad- 
justment 


characteristics within the 
scope of the present study, 


DISCUSSION 


The findings that only the ВС 
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self-report measure, elicited diller- 
ences in performance between the ex- 
perimental groups consistent with the 
hypotheses points up serious ques- 
tions regarding theoretical formula- 
tions and research methodology in 
this area of personality structure and 
dynamics. A number of possibilities 
will be considered even though the 
present study was not designed so as 
to allow final conclusions regarding 
the various alternatives, 

First, it must be Kept in mind that 
the various body image measures em- 
ployed in the present study were de- 
veloped within somewhat different 
theoretical frameworks, Regardless ol 
these differences, the present writers 
take the view that the tests are pur- 
ported to measure, via diflerent lacets, 
a general body image construct, capi- 
ble of influencing behavior in pre- 
dictable ways, and thus, should re- 
flect any major personality or beha- 
Vioral traits which may be influenced 
by or associated with the body image 
Construct. 

The hypothetical formulations рте 
sented in this study were derived 
Irom psychoanalytic theorizing, The 
question of the relationships of em- 
pirical o observational procedures to 
inference in psychoanalysis has been 
discussed by a number of writers. 
among them Freud himself in 1935, 
and Bergmann (1951). However. 10 
the authors! knowledge, one point ol 
particular relevance has not been sutli- 
ciently stressed, Although the validity 
of self-reports has been decried and 
inferential dynamics heavily weighted 
in psychoanalytic Writings, the fact 
remains that a large part of the data 
ol psychoanalysis consists of state 
ments of the self-report type. Tt amay 
Navi hu the alterations in be- 

* seen in psychoanalytic therapy 
Were more closely tied to variables 
associated with the self report level 
than 15 realized. The unconscious, 
Interleve] Psychodynamic operations 
were hypothesized to account for in- 
consistencies among behaviors, a large 
pornon of which are intrinsically of 
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а self-report mature. This rationale 
could account for the negative results 
ol the present studs. 


Thus, the tests тах be measuring 
“dynamically irrelevant aspects. ol 
the body image. Systematic relation- 
ships have been found between. test 
performance on the BS and adjust- 
ment to disease (Wae, Fisher & 
Cleveland, 1950). high need lor task 
Completion (Fisher х Cleveland, 
1056), high levels. of goal setting 
(Fisher & Cleveland, 1956) and high 
n achievement (Fisher & Cleveland, 
1958), Franck and Rosen (1919) and 
Shepler (1951) found that the DC 
dillerentiated male and female Ss at 
very high levels ol confidence. Reed 
(1957) found that the DG perlorm- 
ances of. diagnosed psychouc females 
differed. significantly. trom those ob a 
group of nurses in training. These re- 
sults suggest that the tests may be 
Measuring variables which are simila 
in nature to what Klein (1960) has 
termed cognitive style. It is not sur- 
prising, under these circumstances, 
that the findings with the HWA1 
occurred, 

Another question which may be 
raised is the appropriateness ol the 
Ss selected to test a given hy pothesis. 
Fisher and Cleveland (1958) have 
made the point that psychotic adjust- 
ment is not only characterized by d 
mature or regressive psychodynamic 
patterns of personality, but onen а 
tually represent а dissolution ий ‹ i 
organization of psychodynamic struc- 
ture such ag to destroy OF UL Е 
temporarily disrupt and ober. mie 
very "dynamic patterns which re- 
searchers are secking. It seems prob- 
able that for at least some psychotic 
Ss, our psychodynamic models are en- 
lirely inapplicable. 
the selec- 


A last point rcgarding 
many 


ton of Ss is applicable to, 
studies in the arca of personality and 
adjustment. Any group of 5s шей 
together simply on the basis of the 
adjustment label hospitalized will be 
an extremely heterogeneous group. 
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Decisions contributing to the social 
outcome defined as hospitalization, in- 
volve numerous variables only indi- 
rectly, often unsystematically, if at all, 
related. to psychodynamic organiza- 
tion. 


From the results ol the present 
study we can only conclude that the 
BC test is positively related to adjust- 
ment and that the BS tends to. be 
negatively related to adjustment. Ss 
reporting positive evaluations of their 
bodies exhibit superior adjustment to 
those reporting negative evaluations. 
Ss obtaining high BS scores tended to 
be psychiatric casualties in the present 
study, Clearly the BC, а self-report 
test, is associated with a body concept 
or function of some sort. We must 
conclude that in the present study 
only this conscious, verbalizable sys- 
tem of attitudes toward the body af- 
fects behavior in a systematically pre- 
dictable way. 


SUMMARY 

The study utilized. five measures, 
one self-report and four projective, 
purported to rellect various aspects of 
the body image and which had dem- 
onstrated some relation to levels 
of adjustment in previous research. 
Drawing upon psychoanalytic theory, 
three hypotheses were advanced con- 
cerning the nature of differences to be 
found between the body image or- 
ganizations of hospitalized and non- 
hospitalized female 5s. 

None of the hypotheses were con- 
firmed. Of the measures employed, 
only the self-report measure, the BC, 
differentiated the groups in the pre- 
dicted direction. Non-hospitalized Ss 
reported significantly more positive at- 
titudes toward their bodies. Thus, 
only the conscious system of attitudes 
toward the body represented in the 
BC test responses allows for mean- 
ingful predictions in the present study. 
It was concluded that conscious, ver- 
balizable attitudes concerning the 
body can be said to be systematically 
related to adjustment as defined in 
the present study. No conclusions 
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could be drawn regarding the nature, 
or even the existence, of an uncon- 
scious, dynamic, body image ipn 
Some of the problems inherent in HN 
type of personality research were dis- 
cussed. 7 
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A Comparison of the Stimulus Value of Rorschach 
Inkblots and Their Percepts 


Ronrgr М. отте AND ANN KI FINSCHMIDT 
Chatham College 


phe interpretation of. responses to 
the Rorschach inkbiots is related at 
least in part to the d 


impression con 
vered by the inkblor to the perceiver. 


Mani theorists. have hypothesized 
about the sienificance of certai ink 
Ми tBochner & ЇТзЇрєтп. WER 


Klopfer, Vinsworth, Klopler & Holt, 


In^: Phillips & Smith. A Pionow- 
ski. pn Rorschach, 1912): however 
Mvestigations have been суеш 


linvited to establishing rhe existence ol 


"mother" and "Euh cards (Levy, 
1958) Meer. & Singer. 1950: Rosen. 
ju*51y, 

Reemi the Semantic Dillerential 


"Охоо, Sudi V Tannenbaum, 1957) 
has been ad plod La assess the mean 
tie ofl the inkblots (Little, 1059: 
Rabin, P050: Zax & Loiselle, 19804: 
Zax йе, TOGO? ZO. Loiselle. & 
Karras, 1960: Zax & Benham, 1961). 
These studies. have succeeded in 
demonstrating chat the inkblots do 
сопусу specific and consistent impres- 
Stems ro Ss, Equally ats important these 
studies have reevaluated clinical 
hunches about the blots. aflirming 
sone and raising serious questions 
about others. 

The present study was designed to 
further extend the systematic series of 
Studies suggested by Rabin (1959) 
and Zax and Loiselle (19605) . 1t pro- 
poses to examine the relationship De- 
tween the meanings ascribed to the 
inkblots and those given tO the per- 
cepts given in response to the blots. 


Mi rop 
Ss for this study were two groups of 
10 female undergraduate students, one 
from the University of Rochester, the 
other from Chatham College. None of 
the students had ever taken the Ror- 
schach or seen the blots before the ex- 


periment. Phe mean age ol the Ro- 
chester group was 19.62 with a range 
of trom I8 vears S months to 20 vears 
9 months. The Chatham group had a 
mean age of 10.01 ranging from 17 
veas 10 months to 21 vears 6 months. 


In order to make direct comparisons 


the same 21 rating scales were used 


with both groups. These scales are 
described in earlier studies (Zax ¥ 


Loiselle, 19604: Zax & Loiselle, I960b; 
Zax. Loiselle & Karras, 1960) , and are 
composed al seven scales from each of 
the three factors isolated. by Osgood, 
etal (1957) (evaluative, potency and 
activity). randomly 
arranged in 10 dillerent orders and as- 
sembled in such a wav as to control for 
any order elleets operating in the suc- 
cessive ratings, The particular scales 
used are listed in Table I. 


The scales. were 


Ss in both groups were given book- 
lets containing the scales and a modi- 
fication of the standard Semantic Dif- 
ferential instructions (Osgood, ef af. 
1957). The Rochester group was in- 
structed to rate the inkblots, while the 
Chatham group was instructed to rate 
percepts that they had given. in re- 
spouse to the blots. After reading the 
instructions and being given a chance 
to ask questions the Ss were presented 
with the stimuli. Each S of the Ro- 
chester group was given a standard set 
of inkblots and made the ratings on 
each card taken in the usual order. 
For the Chatham group the standard 
inkblots were projected using a pro- 
jector. The Ss were instructed to write 
down whatever the blot looked like to 
them, or whatever it might remind 
them of and their first response was 
recorded on the top of each page of 
the booklet. These Ss were then in- 
structed to rate their own percepts. 
The slight modification of projecting 
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the blots rather than using the actual 
cards was adopted for greater сс Eno 
and because of the similarity of re- 
sults in earlier studies by Rabin 
(1959) where the blots were project- 
ed, and the Zax and Loiselle (1960b) 
where the authors used the cards 
individually. 
Rest tts 


Ratings lor cach card and percept 
on cach of the 21 scales were tabu- 
lated separately for both groups and 
an analysis of directional trends made. 
Since the Semantic Differential scale 
involves seven points, ratings of one, 
two and three were combined as were 
ratings of five, six, and seven, Ratings 
of four which represented cither neu- 
trality or the inapplicability of the 
scale were not directly employed in 
the analysis. Thus for each scale the 
two groups were compared on the 
number of ratings nearest the left end 
of the continuum, and the number 
nearest the right end of the contin- 
uum, The chi square technique was 
applied to all 210 comparisons for 
both groups. The results of these 
analyses аге summarized in Table 1. 


TABLE I—Comparison ol Scales 


I I III 

Beautiful—ugly єр 

clean—dirty [ C 
fair—unfair G 
good—bad c P G 
happy—sad c P CP 
kind—cruel cp Р 
wise—foolish 

brave—cowardly CP G 
hard—soft P ` 
heavy—light б С 
large—small c CP С 
masculine—feminine © pè 
rough—smooth G 

strong—weak CP CP р 
active—passive CP GP CP 
angular—rounded GP CP 
fast—slow CP С CP 
hot—cold с XP 
reckless—cautious € 
sharp—dull GP € C 
tense—relaxed ЄР 

а "ec" denotes that a sig 


: с Significant number 
the right side of the continuum 


„ө 


" denotes 
nt number 
* denotes t 
азе Or cap 


denotes that a sign 
the left side of the continuum, 
and "Cs" agree, ie. both small с 
between cards and percepts. 


Strmulus Value of Rorschach Inkblots and Then Peicepts 


li will be noted that significant dif- 
ferences found for 9f of the 
scales measuring the cards and 70 of 
the measuring the percepts. 
When compared to one another 56 of 
the significant differences were found 
to apply to both cards and percepts, 
When the overlapping differences are 
compared for consistency ol direction 
ien whether both cards and percepts 
tended to be rated toward the lelt or 
right side of the continuum, the agrec- 
ment was found to be highly signifi 
cant (N 15.054, dt 001). 

Fhe directional trends, ic gardless ol 
significance, for both cards and pel 
cepts were compared for agreement by 
the Phi Coethcient technique. A sum- 
mary of this analysis, where Phi has 
been converted to Chi 
shown in Table I, 


were 


scales 


1. p< 


Square, is 


DISCUSSION 


It is apparent from the results that 
there is a great deal of similarity be- 
tween the meanings assigned to the 
inkblots апа those attributed to the 
percepts. The fact that so much agree: 
ment exists between different, albeit 


Yielding Significant Chi Squares 


IV V MT VII VIII IX X 
cp Ср C 
cp Ср G C 
cp р 
Ls р P 
( ‹ GP Pod 
cp р ё 
с € 
CP C 

с ср 
СІ 51 ¢ ср cp 
CF ср СЕ cp GP 
СР CP єр CP Po 
CP c] p 
GP Р CP CP 

Cr ( Cr Р dE 
cp CP C P ( 

CP 6 
. C Р 
c C CP GP Cp 
р 

of 


the ratings made 
the same thing for th 
of the Tatings made 
he same thing for the 
ital letter. 


оп the cards were toward 
€ percepts, 

9n the cards were toward 
percepts. (Wherever “Ps 


s, there js agreement as to direction 
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Kaere H-Summary ol Analysis of Directional Trends 
Regardless of Significance 
Cards 1 п 111 IV x VI MH Vill IX x 
x phu 9489 0.582 0.682 4.803 7013 TAGS 2260 E 0,034 
p ool NS NS OL OD Ru Ol NS NS NS 
quite similar groups. lends even more the altea Which is associated with 


credence to this statement. This find- 
ing emphasizes the need lor а thor- 
ough understanding of the objective 
qualities inherent in the blots them 
selves. The blots are not so accidental 
and nonspecific as some authors have 
postulated (Piotrowski. 1957; Ror- 
schach, 1942), nor does their unstruc 
Lured nature necessarily force the per- 
ceiver to respond with percepts based 
entirely upon his unique persenalits. 
In fact. it appears that many ol the 
qualities attributed. to the percepts 
May be a function of qualities inher- 
ent in the blot, rather than the un- 
conscious dynamics of. the percerver. 
This is particularly significant since 
the types ol factors measured. in this 
study. (evaluative, potency. and activ- 
ity) may be translated into such terms 
as phobic, sexual identification, and 
movement. This understanding ol the 
Meaning of the blots 15 not only im 
portant. for those clinicians interested 
in content analysis, but is equally 
necessary in analyzing the significance 
‘ { of the more 


ol a response by way 
Ч is reason- 


formal scoring systems. lt 
able to assume that a movement re: 
sponse on a card with high activity 
attributes need not mean the same as 
a movement response on à card that 
has been rated low on activity. Be- 
cause of the differences in agreement 
between cards and percepts оп. chro- 
matic and achromatic cards 1t 15 also 
possible that statistically popular pe 
cepts should be interpreted differently 
for colored and noncolored cards. 


The latter finding, that there was 
More agreement between the mean- 
ings assigned to cards and percepts on 
the achromatic cards, suggests that 
color and/or complexity may be à 
major determinant in producing dif- 
ferent reactions. There is some evid- 
ence to suggest that it may be color or 


color which elicits response content of 
a more dilluse nature (Siipola, 1950: 
Siipola, Kuhns and Tavlor, 1950: 
Singer, 1960). On the other hand 
some studies have lound dillerences in 
responses when color has been con- 
trolled, and have attributed these dif- 
ferences to the more complex SITU 
ture of the cards (Lazarus, 1919). An- 
other possibility is that color itself 
contributes another dimension, conse- 
quently increasing the blot's complex- 
iw. In any event more research is 
needed to assess further the inherent 
qualities. ol the blots and evaluate 
those aspects ol the percepts which re- 
sult from the stimulus qualities of the 
blots. and those which may be a func- 
tion of the personality of the 
perceiver. 
SUMMARY 

Forty female Ss rated the Rorschach 
inkblots on 21 Semantic Dillerential 
scales, and 40 similar Ss rated percepts 
given as responses to the inkblots on 
the same scales. The directional trends 
lor both. groups were analyzed using 
the Chi Square technique and com- 
parisons between cards and percepts 
were made. The results indicated. a 
great deal of similarity in the mean- 
ings ascribed to the inkblots and those 
attributed to the percepts. This sim- 
ilarity was particularly pronounced 
for the achromatic cards. These find- 
ings suggest that the cards may not be 
as unstructured as has been suggested 
and that color and/or complexity may 
be influential in either increasing the 
ambiguity of the cards or stimulating 
more diffuse types of responses. 
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The Effect of the Sex of the Frustrated Figure on Responses 
to the Rosenzweig P-F Study 


Mary E. Moogr! AND MILTON М. SCHWARIZ 
Rutgers University 


By changing the sex of the “trus- 
tated” figure in the Rosenzweig P-F 
Study, the present study was an at 
tempt to ascertain the role plaved by 
sex similarity between the respondent 
and the stimulus material, 

„Мапу projective techniques employ 
pictorial figures to provide the basic 
Iramework in terms of which the tes- 
tee ds asked to respond, The range of 
the pictorial stimuli used, from the 
detailed. human figures of the TAT 
to the animal pictures ol the Blacky 
Vest, has reflected a controversy over 
the extent to which the pictures ought 
to possess characteristics which are 
similar to those ol the respondent. 
Fhe problem is whether more valid 
responses will be made by a 5 re- 
sponding to figures which in some 
sense resemble him. or whether à 
more remote relationship between the 
S and the stimulus figure is more de- 
sirable, As Соок (1953, p. 312). puts 
it: 


dual 


Fhis problem arises. because of the | 
ШЕП 


function required. of the stimuli: (а) 
of inducing suflicient identification of the 
Subject to evoke the personal elements de- 
tired iw hd лу while at the same time 
(5), ешт nting his defenses to such an 
extent that strivings and attitudes which 
ате unacceptable to his ego can be com- 
Municated, 


Several attempts to attack this prob- 
lem empirically have been made by 
investigators studying various aspects 
of the relationship between S and the 
stimulus picture. Thompson (1949) 
Modified TAT pictures by introduc- 
ing Negro stimulus figures for use 
With Negro Ss, He found that there 
Was a significant tendency for the 
total word count of the response made 


"Now at the University of Pensylvania, De- 
Partment of Psychiatry. 


to the Negro. pictures to be greater 
than that made to the standard TAT 
pictures. Subsequently, however, other 
investigators (Cook, 1953; Korchin, 
Mitchell and Meltzofl, 1950; Light, 
19 Reiss. Schwartz and Cotting- 
ham, 1950) studying l'hompson's 
modification of the ТАТ reported es- 
sentially negative results. indicating 
that racial similarity between the S 
and the figures in the pictures was not 
a crucial aspect of the stimulus 
situation. 

Besides the studies generated by 
Thompson's work, negative results 
have characterized other attempts to 
demonstrate the role of subject-stimu- 
lus similarity, study. by Biersdorf 
and Marcuse (1953) comparing ani- 
mal and human figures, studies by 
Weisskopf-Joelson, et al (1952, 1953) 
on bodily and facial similarity, and a 
dissertation by Truumaa (1957) on 
psychosexual similarity all failed to 
uncover significant positive results. 

One limitation which all of the 
previous studies have in common stems 
from the fact that they all employed 
pictures on the basis of which the $ 
was asked to make a relatively un- 
structured response, For purposes of 
research these responses were quanti- 
fied by using such fairly simple meas- 
ures as total word counts, or total 
number of ideas mentioned. Factors 
which characterize. the response in 
other ways have been largely ignored. 


While this limitation is understand- 
able, given the types of test material 
selected, other aspects of the response 
would appear to be worthy of con 
sideration. For the present study, a 
instrument was sought whose obje 
tive scoring system more fully e 
braced the essential nature of the 
sponse. To this end, the Rosenzy 
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Did you hurt 
yourself? 


Sex of Frustrated Figure and Responses to Rosenzweig РУ Study 


Did you hurt 
yourself? 


FIGURE I-Corresponding Pictures From Modified Forms I and 1 


Picture Frustration 


(P-F) Study was 
selected. (1945, 1917) 


Although there is little or nothing 
іп the Rosenzweig cartoons to dis- 
tinguish one stimulus figure from an- 
other in terms of age, race, social 
class, facial characteristics, etc., the 
sex of the figures is readily apparent 
and theoretically might well consti- 
tute a factor in the response, 

Unlike the TAT and other pic- 
torial tests that have been employed, 
the Rosenzweig is designed so that the 
respondent is asked to identify with 
one specific figure in the picture, Each 
picture or cartoon depicts some frus- 
trating situation, and the respondent 
is asked to identify with and respond 
for the so-called “frustrated” figure.: 
In order to test the effect of sex sim- 
ilarity between the 5 and the stimu- 
lus material the responses to male and 
* Each of the 94 cartoons in 
consists of two or more individuals in a 
common frustrating situati 
pictures contains 
individuals on the left of the 


і Which another 
1€ picture, finds 


himself, or which of themselves actually 


the P-F Study — 


female 


Chrustrated" figures were 
studied. 
Мътнор 
The materials used in this studs 
consisted of two modified forms ol 
the P-F Study adapted Irom the 


original by changing the sex of some 
of the “frustrated” figures. Form I 
was modified so that males were em- 
ployed as "Irustrated" persons in the 
first twelve cartoons, females in the 
second twelve: Form [I Was modified 
so that female figures were frustrated 
in the first twelve, and male figures 
in the second twelve cartoons, 

The revised forms were arranged 
in the same order as in the original 
P-F Study, and. the modified pictures 
were drawn so as to resemble the style 
of the original as closely as possible. 
Figure 1 shows Wo corresponding 
figures from Forms I and II. In this 
case the original Rosenzweig picture 


frustrates this other person” 

The task of the S is 

words on behalf of the 
and to write this Tesponse in a blank space 
Provided in the Upper right-hand section of 
are then scored 
combined cl cation 
ction of aggression and 


(1945, p. 6). 
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utilized a male as the Uprustrated 
figure: the modified version substi- 
tates a temale. 

Subjects were 201 white, native- 


born college students taking a fust 
ven sociology course, Ehe males were 
students at the men’s college ol a state 
university; the females were enrolled 
at a separate college for women on a 
Nearby campus ol the same university. 
Vhe grey majority ol both groups 
were between ТА and 20 years of age 
and it seems reasonable to assume 
that they were fairly comparable with 
respect to socioeconomic status and 
other relevant variables. None ol the 
Sy had had any previous experience 
with the P-F Study. 
The test was administered 
first 20 minutes of the 
Class period of consec utive se 
the introductory Sociology 
Whenever it was necessary to Use 
forms of the test with dillerent 
bers of the same section, cure 
taken to insure that the students were 
not aware that there were two dilfer- 
ent forms, Scoring of the individual 
Cartoons was done by the first author 


during 


the 


course. 

both 
mem- 
was 


according to the standard Rosenzweig 
Procedure (1947), and each 5 was 
given the two total scores, one for 


TABLE 
Males 

ms Form I. (48 55) Form 
Virst-half scores 
(Pictures 1-12) 

Second-half scores 
(Pictures 13-24) 


Same sex 


Opposite sex < 


The arrows indicate the compariso 


Tanie H—Dilfference in Response as 


the Subjects Sex 


-> Opposite sex 


and the Sex of 
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each hall. of the (Le.. а score 
based on responses to Sitme-sex figures, 
and a score based on responses to Op- 
positeseN figures) lor each of the 
Rosenzweig's seven scoring categories. 
hall of the male 
group and hall ol the female group 
received Form 1, and the remainder, 
Form I1. The ellect on response of the 
sex ol “frustrated” figure was assessed 
by comparing the first hall. and the 
second hall scores of the groups who 
took Form I with the comparable 
sores of those who responded to 
Form Il. In other words, tor the same 
set of Rosenzweig situations, the re- 


test 


App! oximately 


sponses ol Ss responding to same-sex 
“frustrated” figures were compared 
with those ol Ss responding to Op- 


x figures. Table 1 shows this 


posites 
n tabular form and indicates 


design i 
the number of Ss in each group. 


RESULTS 

1% between distributions 
and opposite-sex scores 
for each of the seven 
scoring categories using 
the Mann-Whitney U Test. Table II 
sresents the results of th ialvsis for 
first-half and second-half. scores for 
and females considered separ- 


Comparisot 
ob same-sex 
were made 
Rosenzweig 


males 


1—Design of the Analysis 


Females 


TI (52 Ss Form I (52 Ss Form II (51Ss 
( (5155) 


Opposite sex 2 Same sex 


Same sex Same sex «> Opposite sex 


ns made in the analysis 


a Function of the Relationship Between 


the Frustrated Figure 


P-F Scoring Categories First-half second-half First-halt Second-half 
эа e MR + 51 = 09 ub 8 pu 
Intrapunitive = ЛО + 95 — 417 + 64 
Impunitive 4 63 + 03 + 56 4. 18 
Obstacle-dominance — 82 Ш 65 m 80 + 29 
Ego-defense + 08 = 406 -4 — .88 
Necd-persistence = 404 T 97 + 22 — 72 
Denial 4 90 — 79 — 4l — 09 


ans opposite-sex score was higher; —means it 


difference: means і 
lities that the difference could have occurred 


Signs indicate direction of the r ч 
wo-tailed probabi 


was lower. Numbers are the t 
у chance. 
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ately. The signs indicate whether the 
opposite-sex score was higher (+) or 
lower (—), and the numbers are the 
two-tailed probabilities that the dif- 
ferences between the scores. could 
have occurred by chance, 


For cach of the scoring categories, 
for both males and females, if there 
were an effect of sex-similarity, we 
would expect (1) that the results of 
the first-half scores (pictures 1-12) 
and the results of the second-half 
Scores (pictures 15-24) would agree 
in indicating the direc tionality of the 
effect, and (2) that the Mann-Whit- 
ney test would indicate a significant 
probability value in both cases, From 
Table II it is apparent that for none 
of the P-F scoring categorics are these 
two criteria met, [n only two cases for 
the females, and in only three for the 
males do the replications agree in in- 
dicating the directionality of the ef. 
fect, and in none of these are both of 
the P values < 05. In fac t, among the 
28 comparisons, there are only two p 
values which аге significant at the 05 
level (both for females) , and, in both 
Instances the СОтрагаЫе results from 
the other half of the test ¢ 
close 
ence. 


lo not come 
to providing Supporting evid- 


In summary, (һе results fai] to in. 
dicate that sex similarity between the 
S and the “frustrated” figure is a fac. 
tor in response, 


In the course of investigating the 
effect of sex similarity, an unrelated 
finding did emerge, which is, perhaps, 
worthy of mention. Besides the anal- 
ysis shown in Table IJ, the results 
were also examined individual by in. 
dividual, Le. by comparing the first- 
hall scores with the se ond-half scores 
for the same 5. While none of the 
findings could be interpreted as sup- 
porting an effect of sex similarity, 
significant differences which corre. 
lated with first-half anq second-half 
scores were found. 


For both sexes the Obstacle Dom- 
mance scores rose significantly (p< 


0007) 2 and the Need Persistence 
scores fell significantly (p < .006), 
from the first. to the second half of 
the test regardless of the sex of the 
"frustrated" figures, In addition, the 
extrapunitive scores for the females 
were higher in the first as compared 
with the second half of the test (p 
< .03). 

It is nor. within the scope of the 
present design to determine whether 
these “test ellects were due to the 
fact that different pictures are in- 
volved in the two halves of the test or 
whether the ellects are due to some 
other factors, such as fatigue, o Dore- 
dom, or frustration which build up 
during the course of the cest session, 
The latter explanation makes sense 
in terms of the Meaning of the scoring 
categories involved, and would seem 
to be worthy of further consideration, 


Discussion 


The present study can caim no 
positive findings concerning the effect 
Of the “frustrated” figure on responses 
to the P-F Study. The best that can be 
said is that no evidence was disc losed 
that would cause one to reject the 
nul] hypothesis, Lc, that the sex of 
the “frustrated” figure does not seem 
to be a significant factor in determin- 
Ing the Р.Е response. In the opinion 
of the authors, the Present results and 
the Previous negative findings of 
Many similar studies constitute very 
IMpressive evidence against the notion 
of the importance of the relationship 
between the characteristics of the per- 
son being tested and those of the 
figures Pictured in the stimulus ma- 
terial. Taken together with these re- 
sults, the results of a Previous study 
by Schwartz (1957) challenge even 
more Strongly concepts of the role 
played Бу Pictorial Materials in the 
Projective situation, Comparing re- 
Sponses of male college students tak- 
Ing the conventional] p.p test with a 


en e le Ётоир who responded 
Y to verba] st. 5 ta l 

"ements taken from 
А two- 
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the P-F cartoons; he could. find no 
significant dillerences in scores, Thus 
Howould appear that belore armchaii 
discussions concerning the type ol 
stimulus material which is most el- 
le Uve are carried lurther, some posi- 
üve evidence should be marshalled to 
Indicate that such material has any 
measurable elect at all. 


SUMMARY 


lu line with the general question of 
the etlecr on projective test results ol 
the similarity between the teste and 
the stimulus material, a study was 
made ol the eflect of the sex of the 
frustrated” figure on responses to the 
Osenzweig P-F Study. 


Two modified forms of the P-F test 
Were constructed, differing from the 
original in that the sex of the "Irus- 
trated” figure was changed system- 
‘tically, A group of 201 college stu- 
denis, composed of an approximately 
egual number of males and females, 
was given the modified P-F forms and 
their responses were classified accord- 
Ing to Rosenzweig's scoring Categor: 
ies. Responses made to “frustrated 
figures of the same sex as § were com- 
Pared with those made to the opposite 
Sex. Results indicated no constant dif- 
ferences between the two types of test 
Situations for any of the seven scoring 
Categories, К 

Although this test, unlike some 
other projectives, deals specifically 
With reactions to frustration, the 
question was raised as to whether the 
results of this study, along with the 
Negative results of other related 
Studies, does not appear to challenge 
the assumption that the similarity be- 
tween certain attributes of the testee 
and the pictorial figures in the pro- 
Jectives constitute crucial factors in 
the response. 
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Conceptual Ability and Indices of Frustration Tolerance On 
the Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study! 


PETER E. NATHAN? 
Harvard Medical School 


INTRODUCTION 


Rosenzweig has defined frustration 
tolerance as “an individual's Capacity 
to withstand frustration without fail- 
ure of Psychobiological adjustment, 
ie. without resorting to inadequate 
modes of response” (1914, p. 383). 
The concept involves two üspects— 
one motivational, the other intellec- 
tual. The motivational ASPECL stresses 
the capacity to delay gratification (as 
in Freud's reality principle). The jj. 
tellectual aspect is closely. related to 
Hunter's observations of “delayed re- 
action." Hunter (1913) postulated 
that symbolic thinking depends on 
the Capacity of the organism to re- 
tain impressions after a stimulus is re- 
moved, and to respond to it later in 
selective fashion. Rosenzweig com. 
bined in his concept: of frustration 
tolerance these two kinds of delay. On 
this theoretical basis frustration tol- 
erance determines both the objectiv- 
ity of response to frustrating situa- 
tions and the adequacy of conceptual 
performance generally, According to 
Rosenzweig, an adequate level of frus- 
tration tolerance must exist before the 
individual can deal “objectively” with 
a frustrating situation or conceptually 
with the residues of experience. The 
research here to be described puts 
this formulation of Rosenzweig to 
test by investigating in the same sub- 
jects both conceptual ability, meas- 
ured by a newly-designed battery of 
"This paper is based on a dissertation sub- 
mitted to the G luate School of Washing- 
ton University in partial fulfillment of the 
requirements for the Ph.D. degree. The 
author is indebted to Dr. Saul Rosenzwei 
for his significant aid in the execution of this 
project. 

"Now Research Fellow 
vard Medical School, 
chiatry, 


in Psychology, Har- 
Department of Psy- 


conceptual instruments, and. Truste 
tion tolerance, revealed by responses 


to the Rosenzweig Picture Frustration 
Studs. 
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The battery 


ol conceptual. insiru- 
ments (bei) 


consisted. of 120 items. 
each of which Was printed on a sep- 
arate IBM card. Half the items in the 
instrument required. the conceptual 
Operation of abstraction, in which the 
subject was asked to observe the like 
ness of certain predominantly unlike 
objects to arrive at a means by which 
the disparate objects could be justili- 
ably Brouped together, BCI abstrar- 
Hon items are similar to those com- 
monly employed їп other tests of con- 
cept formation. The other half of the 
bci items required the conceptual op- 
eration of subsumption, which called 
upon the subject to identify a com- 
mon clement in an object which pos- 
sessed it so that the object might be 
subsumed under a broader category 
that included all objects that Possessed 
that Particular common element, 

ms consisted of four 
e left 


half of a standard-size, manila-co]oj- 


ed IBM card and four sentences print- 
ed on the right half of the card, The 
sentences. characterized concepts that 
may be derived from the four words 
or pictures taken as д group and them- 
selves varied, in each case, along a con- 
tinuum from over-gencral to 
priate to concrete to 
These were "answers" to the abstrac- 
tion items and required. the subject 
to select the one which he felt repre- 
sented the Most appropriate way by 
which the objects on the left side of 
the card could be Srouped. Selection 
oft hese categories of response for each 
bei item Was accomplished following 


i appro- 
mappropyiate, 
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a pilot миф. Ocersgeneiif concepts 
were designed to represent a broader. 
More inclusive manner ol characteris 
mg the group ol objects than is cus 
lomarily utilized by a normal person 
Ob average intelligence. Appropriate 
concepts were considered to represent 
the most usual, common way ol con 
Ceptualizing objects, one that 
neither so broad as to lose precision 
nor so narrow as to dwell upon ir 
relevant specific aspects of the objects. 
Concrete cone epts were thought to 
represent a narrow. restrictive, often 
idiosy ncratic approach to the objects. 
While the Inappropriate category was 
Meant to have no reference to any of 
the objects shown on the lelt side of 
the card, By employing this method 
to measure concept formation the ex- 
perimenter was able to score responses 
Lo abstraction items as not merely ap- 
propriate or inappropriate, represent- 
ing as this would merely adequate OF 
Inadequate conceptual behavior, but 
3 scoring indices which gave both 
an index of the degree of success ol 
he conceptual process and informa- 
tion about the direction of unsuccess: 
ful responses. : 
Each subsumption item of the be 
consisted of a sentence printed on the 
left side of the IBM card and four 
Words or pictures printed on the right 
side of the card. Scoring reflected 
Whether the chosen object could be 
Correctly or incorrectly ‘subsumed be- 
Neath the concept represented by the 
sentence and, accordingly, distin- 
guished only successful or unsuccess- 
ul conceptual performance. | 
In. Example 1 below, the subject 
Was asked first to observe the like- 
Nesses of the objects given on the left 
‘nd then to choose a sentence on the 
right which represents 2 way by which 
the objects may be grouped. In car- 
tying out this task, the subject per 
formed an abstraction because he 
identified (or abstracted) а common 
Clement in a group of otherwise dis- 
Similar objects. In Example 2 the sub- 
ject was asked to select from the four 
Pictures represented on the right that 


was 
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one which most accurately fits the de- 
sriptive sentence on the left. This 
task required subsumption because 
the subject was to identily the pic- 
ture representing most completely the 
concept given in the descriptive sen- 
tence. 


1: Orange All are citrus fruits 


Banana АП are fruits 
Lemon АП are grown 
Apple All can be used 


in pie 


2: This is a (Pictures) 
man walking Woman walking 
Man walking 
Man riding 
bicycle 

Child playing 

in sandbox 
The Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration 
Study (P-F) consists of a series of 24 
cartoon-like drawings each of which 
depicts a situation with a person on 
the right. being frustrated; the indi- 
vidual shown on the left is either im- 
posing or defining the frustration bv 
the words he is uttering. H is the task 
of the examinee to supply in the blank 
balloons over the right-hand (frus- 
trated) figures their presumed re- 
sponses. It is assumed that the sub- 
ject will identify with the anonymous 
frustrated characters and thus project 
his typical repertoire of reactions in 
similar life-situations. Responses are 
scored simultaneously in two main 
dimensions: Type of Aggression and 
Direction of Aggression. Under each 
of these dimensions are included three 
categories of response. The final con- 
stellation of scores in any protocol 
yields, additionally, a Group Con- 
formity Rating (GCR) and several 
measures of Trends (defined below). 
The P-F Study is considered to rep- 
resent one technique for assessing 
level of frustration tolerance. Three 
measures of individual reaction to 
frustration in the P-F are conceived 
as denoting aspects of frustration tol- 
erance. They are the percentages of 
the categories of response. the GCR, 
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and ‘Trends which will now be speci- 
fied in more detail. 

Deviations from normative percent- 
ages for the six PF categories of re: 
sponse—the directions ol aggression: 
extra-directed (E), intro-directed (1) 
and im-directed (M) and the ts pes of 
aggression: obstacle-dominant (O-D) ; 
ego-defensive (E-D) and need persist- 
ive (N-P)—are considered by Rosen- 
zwcig (1950) to reflect a reduced level 
of frustration tolerance. Insofar as an 
individual's category scores deviate 
from the norms, they suggest that he 
responds to frustration idiosyncratic- 
ally, less on the basis of realistic as- 
sessment of the frustrating. situation 
and more as a function of personal 
bias placed upon frustrating situations 
despite their differences in structure. 
He betrays thereby a reduced lex el of 
frustration. tolerance a5 measured. by 
group norms. 


In а similar but morc limited sense 
the Group Conformity Rating is con- 
sidered an index of frustration toler- 
ance, (Rosenzweig, 1950) Concord- 
ant responses to the GCR items of the 
P-F are interpreted to reflect adequate 
response to frustration in social-group 
terms. The degree to which responses 
to these items deviate from group 
norms is regarded as an index of the 
degree to which the individual devi- 
ates from the group and thus affords 
one, though limited, index of reduced 
frustration tolerance. 


A third approach to the estimation 
of frustration tolerance is through the 
analysis of Trends in the P-F, Trends 
take account of any tendency to shift 
from one prevalent mode of reaction 
in the first half of the record 
other prevalent mode in the second 
half. In a recent investigation (Ro- 
senzweig and Mirmow, 1950) the hy- 
pothesis was tested that “.. , the ар- 
pearance of trends in the Picture- 
Frustration Study is an index of in. 
stability and of conflict in the expres- 
sion of aggression and hence of low 


frustration tolerance” (1950, р. 818) 
The theoretica] 


to an- 


justification for the 
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hypothesis was that if the individual 
has built up stable and adequate pit- 
terns of reaction to frustration, he 
will meet each situation in its own 
setting and will react to it in an ар" 
propriate manner, without. the inter- 
ference of residuals from his previous 
behavior. If, however, his reactions 
are unstable, as a function of conflict. 
his later responses to frustration mas 
represent reactions against, or com- 
pensation for, previous responses, The 
findings of the inquiry supported the 
initial hypothesis by indicating that 
level of frustration tolerance, by an 
independent rating, and the number 
of Trends on a Р.Е record were in 
versely related to each other, [Ip was 
found. that subjects with "Trends on 
the P-F showed significantly fewer 
extrasdirected responses, more intro- 
directed responses and more obstacle- 
dominant responses than those in 
whose records no Trends appeared. 
These results were taken to indicate 
that inhibition of hostility, increased 
guilt and blocking, all indices of re- 
duced levels of frustration. tolerance, 
tended to be associated with the pres- 
ence of Trends in the P-F Study. 
SUBJECTS 

Three groups of subjects, a normal 
group, a chronic schizophrenic group 
and an acute schizophrenic group, 
were included in the present investi- 
gation. Criteria for selection of pa- 
tients were formulated to assure (a) 
that each subject would be cooper- 
ative and able to participate and (b) 
that the three groups would be com- 
parable intellectually and education- 
ally. Only subjects whose intellectual 
Capacity fel] Within two standard devi- 
ations of their expected mean on the 
WAIS were selected: 


1 both mentally 
defective and gifted individuals were 
thus excluded, 


! In like manner, no in- 
dividual was included who had com- 
pleted college. since it is possible that 
schizophrenic and norma] groups dif- 
fer in their educationa] attainments. 
Broad age limits rejecting subjects be- 
low 18 and above 65 years were set. 
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In addition, no subject was accepted 
who had been diagnosed alcoholic. 
who had had electro shock or nissim 
coma therapy during the preceding 
two years or who had a histor of 
drug addiction. For similar reasons. 
теа was included who was pres 
under chemo-therapy. 

un normal experimental group 
w composed ol 30 adult, male vet- 
aay SUR ARE at the John J- Coch 
tal iy TEM Administration Hospi 
жү s h Louis, MI subjects m the 
ШЕШ were orthopedic surgical ps 
н [це ol whom had ever had a 
R gl psychiatric diagnosis. ALL sub- 
jects. in the group were ambulators 
and physically capable of taking part 
in the research, The chronic schizo- 
phrenic experimental group. con 
posed of SO male veterans, Was drawn 
predominantly from the Jefferson Bar- 
Tacks, Mos У.А. Hospital. Each of 
these subjects had been diagnosed 
chronic schizophrenic bv at least two 
Psychiatrists, In addition, each of 
these patients had been hospitalized 
continuously lor at least one vear 
prior to testing, had a history of psy- 
шне hospitalization beginning a 
east ten years before this investiga- 
Чоп and had had at least tinge mel 
Yopsvchiatric hospitalizations in all. 
ко acute schizophrenic experi- 
tal group was drawn mainly from 

the Malcolm Bliss Psychopathic Insti- 
ще, the St. Louis neuropsychiatric 
receiving hospital. The group Was 
Composed of 30 males. each of whom 
Manifested at least two of the follow- 
Ing target symptoms of schizophrenia: 
thinking disturbance. catatonic motor 
havior, paranoid ideation. halluci- 
Nations, delusional thinking. disturbed 
affect and emotion. disturbance of in- 
terpersonal behavior. These symptoms 
had been present in the subject. for 
Not more than 12 months prior to ad- 
Mission to the hospital and. previous 
ia the current acute episode, there 
н а at least a six month period 
nre which time the above target 
in were absent. Every patient 
ad been diagnosed as an acute schizo- 
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phrenic by at least two psychiatrists. 


PROCEDURE 


The experimental procedure em- 
молеа with subjects who were in- 
cluded in the investigation. began 
with the administration of three sub- 
tests of the Weehsler Adult Intelli- 
gence Seale and continued with the 
Rosenzweig Picture- Frustration Study. 
After the PF. had been completed, 
the standard inquiry was conducted 
to remove any doubt as to meaning 
with spec ial reference to scorability. 
The battery of conc eptual instruments 
was next administered. Standard bci 
instructions and sample items were 
first given to every subject. The sub- 
ject was then given the deck of bci 
cards and а pencil and was told to 
mark an “XN” beside the correct. an- 
swer to each item. 

The three subtests of the WAIS 
and the protocols of the P-F Study 
were both scored according to the 
standard procedures outlined in their 
respective manuals. The WAIS sub- 
test scores were pro-rated and com- 
pared to age norms derived from 
standardization samples 10 vield a 
measure of the subject's intelligence. 
Each P-F Study was scored both by 
the experimenter and, independently, 
by another psychologist. Comparison 
of the scores given bv the two scorers 
меме а general agreement of 92%. 
This result is well within accepted 
scoring reliability of the P-F (Rosen- 
pweig, Fleming and Clarke, 19418). 
The differences between the two scor- 
ers were resolved. by having à third 
psychologist independently score those 
responses on which the first two scor- 
ers had disagreed. This third psi- 
chologist agreed with one or the other 
of the conflicting scores 84% of the 
time. The few remaining differences 
(28 items) were decided by Saul Ro- 
senzweig.? 
sphe author gratefully acknowledges the as- 
sistance of Miss Dolores Ortgier, who inde- 

»endently scored the P-F protocols, and of 
Mr. Robert Bell. who scored the discrepant 
items. 
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Го facilitate the scoring ol the bei, 
IBM equipment was utilized. ар 
bers identifying both separate be; 
items and complete decies were 
punched with a standard ІВМ kes 
punch machine. Individual responses 
to the items were scored along the di- 
mensions previously noted and code 
numbers representing the responses 
were introduced into the cards. An 
IBM 650 computcr summed responses 
for each subject and produced а та- 
trix of bci scores for each subject. 


RESULTS 


Tables f, II and ШЇ present the 


TABLE [-Matrix of Intercorrel 


ations of P. 


eptual Ability and Foushation Tolerance 


Pearson Product Moment correlation 
cocthcients of the four response cate- 
gories ol the composite 
the six Categories. ol 
GCR and numbers ol 
Rosenzweig Picture Frustration Study. 
Lach the tables shows the inter- 
correlations of these indices lor a dil- 
ferent experimental group. 

Table I, the matrix of intercorrela- 
tions for the normal group to scoring 
indices of the bei and the P-F Study, 
reveals two results at levels signifi- 
cantly different trom chance, The bei 
concrete response Category 


ber scores with 
response, the 
Trends of the 


ol 


correlates 


-F Scoring Categories, ССВ. 


and Trends and ВСІ Composite Results- Normal Group 
BCI Response 
Categories EZ Io; м; O-D^: Е-рє; N-Po;, GOR Trends 
Appropriate / 
Correct —.21 AG A3 —23 —.Ul al A8 05 
Inappropriatc/ 
Incorrect И] —.06 —.08 AG 7 —.30 —.06 10 
Over-Gencral —.05 —.02 04 RI —.16 .08 — 09 —15 
Concrete ev» у; —*.58 —.27 29 BI —.93 —.90 05 
*—Significant at the 05 level, 
***—Significant at the :01 level. 
TABLE H—Matrix of Intercorrelations of Р.Е Scoring Categories, 
ССК and Trends and BCI Composite Results — 
Acute Schizophrenic "Toup 
BCI Response 
Categories Ez Ie; Mic O-D': Е-ре; N-Pe; GOR rends 
Appropriate/ 
»orrect AD #35), AS —.14 AO 01 —.01 09 
Inappropriate; 
Incorrect —.06 эң —.20 AG —.13 08g OG ase NF 
Over-General —16 2; —04 — t ло 03 =01 —.07 
Concrete —.09 26 zen le 07 —.06 07 —.05 
*—Significant at the 05 level, 
TABLE HI—Matrix of Intercorrelations of P-F Scoring Categories, 
GCR and Trends and ВСІ Composite Results— 
Chronic Schizophrenic Group 
BCI Response 
ʻategories er А 
ик qui E% 1% M", Оре; DG SFE GCR Tiendas 
APpropriate 
оггес! —* 40 95 Sg 
: E 90 5 99 
Mappropriate, , 4 А е “eag 7 
n correct tee AG 9 * N 
Over-General 16 r^ edit n =2l 15 sae sg жиз 
Concrete mat 2 05 Ur A3 7 9] 00 —30 
E QM NEA =0 7 жеу 32 
«significant at the 05 level. 
ses QBhificant ay the 02 level, 


Significant a 


t the 0] level. 
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positively a he teat wih E 
[or watively at the .05 level with 
АА 
8. p ded 1 gives simila results. lor 
„=, OES schizophrenic group Ps 
Hedge ol the table reveals nine 
| ereorrelations significantly ditler- 
xh hom chance levels; Chronic schizo 
phrenic appropriate correct her те 
Sponses correlate positively with GCR 
a lhe the fist correlation being 
1 Gant at the 02 level and the 
epi jM the RUD level: and negatively. 
лүн S devel. with En. (Chronic 
NS و‎ I inappropriate incorrect 
ШИ eun, correlate positively, at ihe 
"€ vel ol significance. with both E f 
whi beî of Trends on the PF: 
Vile they correlate negatively. also 
Са OL level, with P-F indices of 
R and М“. Concrete responses 10 
Eon in this matrix correlate sig- 
antly with ССА and Е. the first 
he being negative and the sec 
d. positive, both at the .02 level. 
| Table HI, presenting the intercorre- 
ations of the scores for acute schizo- 
ив on the bc and the Р-Е. re- 
я а s but one correlation occurring t 
‘significant level: acute s hizophrenic 
"ppropriate / correct responses corre- 
d negatively at the .05 level with 
- 


DISCUSSION 

jg RET TEUER of bci and PF 
ШП" Мете analyzed on the assump- 
ure that the two instruments meas: 
ave. respectively, conceptual behavior 
and frustration tolerance. Twelve sig- 
nificant correlations in the three 
Broups were found. 

The Group Confo! тиу Rating 
(GER) of the Picture-Frustration 
шу affords an index of frustration 
tag: by assessing both the ade- 
d "n of the individual's perception 
ы et situations and the c 
Г инад with which he responds 
epar i This score evaluates h пеш 
ual tolerance by appraising individ- 
ассы Шору to group expectations, 
tion Gen in terms of social adapta- 

. GER”, on the P-F correlates 518" 
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nificantly with appropriate / correct. 
inappropriate incorrect. and concrete 
responses of the chronic sc hizophrenic 


group to the bei, This finding sug- 
gests that frustration. tolerance, ex- 


»essed in terms ol deviations. from 
GER norms, is related to conceptual 
performance. The tact that deviations 
Irom the GER norms correlate posi- 
tively with adequate conceptual be- 
havior and negatively with inadequate 
amd concrete conceptual behavior in- 
dicates that level of frustration tol- 
erance and adequacy of conceptual be- 
havior Vary directly with each other. 

The major scoring categories of the 
Picture Frustration Study reflect. frus- 
tration tolerance even more broadly. 
Deviations from the norms of the per- 
centage scores for the categories indi- 
cate reduced frustration tolerance, 
Since such deviations represent biased 
frustration not based 
upon the objective (group norm) as- 
sessment of the [rust ating situation. 
Kight significant correlations between 
P-F category scores and bei composite 
scores were found. Again, the results 
suggest that conc eptual behavior, meits- 
ured by responses to the bei, is ve- 
lated to frustration tolerance. It is 
noteworthy that scores ol appropriate 
conceptual behavior relates positively 
to ES. and negatively to NI%. TU is 
possible that M (Imedirected) re- 
sponses to frustration in the P-F imply 
of gratification = а 
higher level of frustration tolerance 
than E (Extra-directed) responses. 
Emphasis is not placed on this tenta- 
tive interpretation, however. 

It is striking that all the significant 
correlations of P-F categories and bci 
scores. involve Direction. rather. than 
Type ol Aggression. This result. may 
mean that the choice of Direction of 
ression involves. more conscious 
areness of the manner in which ag- 
gression 15 being expressed than does 
the choice of Type. Type of Aggres- 
sion (nced-persistence, ego-defense and 
obstacle«lominance) is an implicit re- 
sponse to frustration, subject much 
less to formalized societal norms and 


responses to 


a greater delay 


aw 
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to conscious manipulation than Di- 
rection of Aggression (Extra, Intro- 
and Im-directed, as in blaming others 
or oneself.) . Accordingly, the choice 
of Type may not involve conceptual 
processes to the same extent as does 
the selection of Direction of Aggres- 
sion. An analogy with the Rorschach 
Test is illuminating at this point. 
Types of Aggression resemble the for- 
mal categories of the Rorschach while 
Direction is closer to the content of 
the Rorschach responses and like this 
last more amenable to conscious con- 
ceptualization and manipulation. 

Trends on the P-F serve as a fur- 
ther measure of frustration tolerance. 
Few Trends appear on the P-F record 
if stable patterns of reaction to frus- 
tration are present (Rosenzweig and 
Mirmow, 1950). Rather, the individ- 
ual confronts each frustrating situa- 
tion without residuals of previous re- 
sponses to frustration. The presence 
of Trends in the P-F record is thus 
considered to represent a reduced level 
of frustration tolerance since it im- 
plies conflict and instability. The ap- 
pearance of a significant correlation 
between inappropriate conceptual be- 
havior and number of Trends on the 
P-F thus again points tọ a relation- 
ship between conceptual perlormance 
and frustration tolerance. 


Nine of the twelve significant corre- 
lations relating conceptual behavior 
and frustration reaction were derived 
from the chronic schizophrenic group. 
To account for this predominance of 
the chronic schizophrenic group, the 
following explanations are offered: 
(a) The chronic schizophrenics met 
rigid standards for inclusion in the 
research and were probably a fairly 
homogeneous group for this reason. 
been’ „европвез may have therefore 
dier sistent than. those of 
нал ikon E we "he 
acute schizophreni Gore ee Phe 
included individuals ni, AY have 
dia ; 1 duals not properly 
їн nosed since the period of their 

Spitalization did not allow exhaus- 
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tive evaluation and this group may 
therefore not have been as homogene- 
ous as the chronic schizophrenic group. 
It is also possible that members ol 
the acute group gave random те 
sponses to the ber and P-F items with 
greater frequency than members ol 
the two other groups as a function ol 
personality. disorganization. 


These results. lend support to the 
assumption made by Cameron (91 1) 
to the effect that schizophrenic ра 
tients are capable ol conceptual per- 
formance. The tact that the patients 
were able to give meaningful re 
sponses to the frustrating situations 
pictured in the P-F suggests that they 
employed concepts to deal with the 
material. H the patients had not been 
able to conceptualize, responses to the 
P-F would have been random and 
correlations at significant levels De 
tween the bei and the P-F would nol 
have occurred. It is possible that while 
schizophrenics can deal conceptually 
with situations in their environment. 
they do not perceive the environment 
in a wholly realistic way. Thus, thes 
perform adequately on the bei and 
yet give deviant responses to the P-F 


This finding also supports Cameron's 
theoretical position that schizophren- 
ics can conceptualize but frequently 
are not able to do so because of other 
personality disorganization, 


SUMMARY 


Groups of thirty normal subjects. 
thirty acute s¢ hizophrenic, and thirty 
chronic schizophrenic patients were 
tested on а newly devised battery ol 
conceptual instruments and on the 
Rosenzweig P-F Study in an attempt 
to confirm. that conceptual ability 
varies with frustration tolerance: 
Three P-F indices—response category 
scores, Group Conformity Rating and 
number of Trends—were found to be 
correlated significantly with concep: 
tual thinking scores, mainly in the 
chronic schizophrenic group. T he 
paucity of correlations in the two 
other groups points up the need for 
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further research before definitive con- 
clusions are drawn. 
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Alterations in Rorschach's Experience Balance Under Conditions of 
Food and Sleep Deprivation: A Construct Validation Study 
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Although the locus ol attention 
given to. Rorschach's contribution to 
psychology has been chiefly on the 
clinical use of his test, at least passing 
recognition has been given to the fact 
that his test and theory basically deals 
with perceptual variables. It may be 
helpful, therefore, in understanding 
perceptual changes to such severe 
stress as food or sleep deprivation to 
utilize some of Rorschach's һуро- 
theses. Particularly it should be taken 
into account that Rorschach thought 
in terms not only of purely intellec- 
tual perception but also of perception 
in which affective functioning plays a 
part. Analogously he saw the percep- 
Поп of motion as related to what 
"moves us’ from within and the per- 
ception of color as related to 
recognition of how our environment 
is emotionally ‘colored’, Thus accord- 
ing to Rorschach's hypotheses, where 
a stress would put pressure on our 
ability to maintain a sclf stability 
there should be changes in the aware- 
ness of movement. Alternately, where 
the stress is largely external, increased 
awareness of color should occur, 


the 


Validation, particularly construct 
Validation, may be thought of as а 
two-way street. [t should inform us 
about (he interrelationships between 
а test factor and other forms of be- 
havior, Thus, it should tel] us some- 
thing about the specific test but also 
something about behavior in general, 

he present Study was intended chiefly 
as another step in the efforts to add to 
understanding of Rorschach’s clinical 
Mstrument as well as a study of per- 
Сера processes in reaction to stress 


HYPOTHESES 


use of inter- 
as a mode of 
then it might be hypothe- 
sized that under conditions which 
present a stress to the internalized 
self-consistency one might expect an 
increase of Movement responses to an 
ink blot tesi, Similarly if attention to 
the color of the ink blot is in some 
way related to perception of situations 
through emotional interaction. with 
them. then the increase. in color de 
termined responses would be EX Pec ted 
where the stress involves external 
emotional pressure. 


ink blots represents the 
nalized emotional states 
perception, 


Stress situations involving external 
emotional Pressures are difficult 
enough to create, as witness the many 
attempts to create even immediate 
anxiety or other emotional stresses. 
The experimental stirring up of 


per- 
sonal self values and attitudes has 
been attempted only recently in psy- 


chological experiments and here again 
largely involving relatively superfi- 
cial social values, €. about intelli- 
gence. It is even difficult to define ex- 
actly where a stress is external or in- 
ternal. Selye (1950) attempts to 
solve this dilemma by distinguishing 
between the stress as experienced bv 
the person and the “stressor”, This 
distinction is discussed at length by 
Kollar (1962) who concludes “the 
Concept of stress has been extended to 
include inhibitory—conservatory shifts 
as well as excitatory shifts in homeo- 
Stasis . . . Correlated with these shifts 
in homcostasis are characteristic al 
fective responses which may be viewed 
аз basic ego States", 
THE EXPERIMENTAT, CONDITIONS 
This study was conducted as part of 
the larger set of studies concerned 
with the emotional, intellectual, 2 
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chophysiologic:tl and biochemical re 
actions to the intensive 
prolonged food and sleep deprivation 
онт, Docter, Slater and Palmer 
969). Data were gathered in three 
к ا‎ sessions: in the first session 
lh young adult males were kept 
out am food and with only small 
um regulated: intake of water for 96 
am a control subject who lived 
| ader the same conditions except that 
os a regular bland hospital 
Bid aes se observed with the same 
и techniques. In a second 
ШО three single adult males of ap- 
г vaatel the same age were de- 
Е food for 120 hours. Again a 
урон subject was used. In the third 
fe аре four similar subjects were 
ir ed ol sleep for 120 hours: in this 
tu mno control subject was used but 
oe subjects. were ob- 
A VSN under a controlled situation for 
inr S prior to the onset of the 
aes n all three studies the subjects 
тш on a special ward of the hospital 
Ке gated from the patients, and iso- 
ec gh ут the outside world. A large 
Mu MF the dav was taken up with the 
mm experimental observations but 
Kee ait cen the 5 s were provided with 
eie ud opportunities dor relaxation 
ved тате нол, i.c. TV, сата playing, 
then e records or other activities of 
own choosing. 


stresses ol 


SUBJECTS 

Wi subjects were paid volunteers: 
Bi ыы for the first two experimental 
Sonia were obt ned from the Cali- 
fient State Department of Employ- 
sessi and for the sleep deprivation 
пеге" from ОСТА Student Employ- 
Over таш: АП were white males 
Da HE of 21 (the oldest was 33) 
not arried except for one subject. and 
slee other vase employed. АП of the 
tae UE volunteers were in grad- 
six EN status. In the first ssion 
tiree. unteers applied, in the secon 
thirq were mne volunteers and in the 
untee Session tem volunteers. AM vol- 
Sica] тегахо screened for possible phy- 

or emotional weakness prior tO 
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using а complete 
hour psy- 


the stress situation, 
physical examination, a 34 
chiatric interview. and the MMPI, 
Sentence Completion Test, and the 
shiple Hartford Intelligence Test. As 
might be expected there were indi 
tions in the response to the interviews 
and tests from nearly every subject 
that they had relatively strong neu- 
rotic interest in subjecting themselves 
to the stress as well as being moti- 
vated by the $200.00 emolument. All 
volunteers expressed an additional in- 
testing themselves under 
for one subject. who 
was eliminated when his laboratory 
test showed signs of diabetes. the 
selection of the subject among these 
volunteers Wis based entirely on the 
psychological tests and psychiatric 
screening, The number of subjects to 
be selected: was arbitrarily set prior to 
the screening. MMPI scores on the 
clinical scales. above 70 or signs of 
psychotic thinking or depression in 
the psychiatric interview were gen- 
erally the reason for rejecting the 
volunteer as a subject. Those showing 
the least amount of emotional dis- 
turbance were selected by the pooled 
opinion of the staff. Even so all sub- 
jects showed some signs of social or 
characterological deviation; for ex- 
ample. one had led a nomadic and 
eccentric life including being an 
amateur bullfighter and soldier of for- 
tune, another had been a part time 
college student for many vears sup- 
ported by his wife, another attempted 
to earn his living by being a sculptor 
of abstracts in steel, and among the 
graduate students in the sleep de- 
rivation study, three wore beards and 
the fourth had по permanent resid- 
ence and was living in his car. All 
were of above average intelligence 
and had artistic and philosophic in- 
terests. Although many expressed a 
lavmen's interest in psychiatry, none 
of those selected had апу previous 
contact with psychiatric clinics nor 
had they taken any of the tests being 
used experimentally including the 
Rorschach. All expressed considerable 


terest in 
stress. Except 
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interest in the procedures and scemed 
highly motivated and were quite co- 
operative throughout. 

PROCEDURE 

In the first food deprivation study, 
cach subject was administered the ten 
cards of the Rorschach ink blots twice 
daily between the hours of 9:00 and 
11:00 A.M. and 4:00 and 6:00 P.M., 
rotating the order of subjects syste- 
matically from day to day. The ad- 
ministration of the fests followed the 
directions given by Klopfer. How- 
ever, none of these subjects including 
the control changed their responses at 
all after the initia] administration, On 
the fourth and fifth days the subjects 
were encouraged to look for new re- 
sponses but were almost completely 
unable to find any response different 
than those they had seen on the first 
day. 

Because of this, in the second food 
deprivation study the Holtzman. ink 
blots were used, (Holtzman 1958) . 
Each day fifteen different blots were 
administered, Starting with blot | of 
set A and going through blot 30 of 
set B on the fifth day. In the sleep de- 
privation study al] subjects were given 
the ten cards’ of the Rorschach’ ink 
blots at the time of s recning and the 
Holtzman ink blots were again ad- 
ministered, fifteen cach day beginning 
the day prior to the onset of the sleep 
deprivation and continuing for the 
Next five days through card 45 of set 
3. 

Each day's administration was con- 
sidered a separate test and the results 
were analyzed using a formula con- 
structed by the author (Palmer 1‹ 53): 


" M = :5 M 

ЕВ = [M - = LES J+ 100 

at this formula 
the differing num- 
random selection 
€ last two experi- 
Were extracted and 
а Separate sheet and scored 


lakes into account 
s 


Sy another Psychologist! for move. 
"Dr. Бау i М? : 
А dward Lichtenstein S assistance 


appreciated was 
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ment and for color. Out of 40 re 
sponses there was only one disagree- 
ment (whether the response should 
be scored FC or CF). 


RESULTS 


The Rorschach results in terms of 
EB scores for cach day for cach sub- 
ject are shown in Figure 1 for the sec 
ond food deprivation study and in 
Figure 2 for the sleep deprivation 
study. Three of the subjects in the 
food deprivation study, including the 
control began with 


EB scores on the 
introversive side of the psychogram 


20. 


Св scores 


во 


i س‎ (OR рш 
DAYS witwour ғооо 
Fictrr lI - Experience Balance Scores 
During Food Deprivation 


140 


120. 


£8 scones 


100- 


109 


4 28 s2 76 
APPROXIMATE HOURS wiTHOUT SLEEP 


ЕСЕ 2—Experience Balance Scores 
During Sleep Deprivation 
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while (t! А $ 
“hile the fourth subject could. at the 


Sturt, be 


chooacterbeed. as coarctated. 


After some initial variation all three 


o & А . 

" the experimental subjects shifted 
ШҮ : 

Милат jn thei: scores toward 
ема 


the 


iri Iie silo ol the psschogram: 
st s 

E Wet | whose original povchogram 
UN nest маиле remained on 
thy 


инеп, bur his EB score 


hopped F3 points, almost 2 PF. Sub 
йы кезе dropped bom the in 
al ea where In hel an FB score 
Phe ca bo an ambi egual score ol 95, 
сөзү 9) th Wort change was in the 
iis 20 niens who after a slight 
sive anak, entirely into the esmen 
" shift if 7i шой "m a score ol $ E 
ie i 7 points, Fhe control sub 
ED шич up and down, but ended 
P Wh a slighth more intratensive 


лү, БЕ А 
ne, shifting Irom 108 to 120, in the 


о ; : : 
не direction to the control sub 
C Is, 


9. Figure 2 it can be seen that all 
the Subjects shilted markedly toward 
w miratensive side ol the psycho- 
Жа КЕШ there were some individ- 
tii on the first two or three 
days Mistrations but on the last three 
biisin all subjects gradually become 
of te end and on the fifth = 
Wiles 101 sleep (approximately 00 
eso ү ыш Меер) all subjects pu» 
o[ the ing on the intraversive side 
psychogram. 


DISCUSSION 


‘fore the 


experiment‏ ا 
Possibility |‏ 


Stress. 4 Was entertained us ا‎ 
Might ^ the physiological organ s 
inter, ? considered prima fac je ar 
the bal threat, ie. an imbalance m 
Since ee homeostasis. However 
experi 1¢ threat was imposed bys 
\е ME HAS, although аскерге, y 
consid jects, it was finally decided to 
and на both the [ood deprivation 
Stress he sleep deprivation to pe В 
Vious tam the environment. It is ob- 
ip 55 from the results obtained that 

either interpretation of the nature 
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of the experienced stress is arbitrarily 
adopted then the results are contra- 
dicion and meaningless. 

Obviously some other criterion for 
determining the nature ol the stress 
was needed. Here the best dati mav 
be drawn from observation of the 
subjects behavior before and during 
the experiment, In the initial food 
deprivation study where no change 
s observed all experimenters used 
terms as "our little 
band of Indians” in referring to the 
subjects. The subjects made cleat both 
in their statements and their behavior 
(lat thes were determined not to show 
ans ellects at all in the face of being 
deprived of food. They often asked il 
thes were “holding up all right" and 
were vers careful to мор and review 
their responses of the previous date 
to make sure they made the same re- 
sponse the next day, not only on the 
Rorschach but also on the psycho- 
physiologic tests, It is perhaps signifi- 
cant here that their original Ror- 
schach'’s were marked by a general 
emotional constriction with a limited 
number of responses and very. few M 


Ww 


мок” or 


or color responses, 

In. the second food deprivation 
study the S's showed no such signs of 
interest in fighting off the stre in- 
itially they approached the experi- 
ment with a kind of insouciance, a 
“lers get this thing over" attitude. 
Gradually they became more and 
more complaining. asking for many 
special favors, increasingly surly, and 
verbally quarrelsome to the point that 
at one time the experimenters 
thought it might be necessary to se- 
parate them. Every little incident was 
interpreted by them in the last day or 
so as some signs of additional de- 
privation. For example. on the last 
day a medication was administered in 
order to clear the bacteria from their 
intestines to allow for final physio- 
logical studies of the blood. The sub- 
jects joked bitterly that finally we 
were giving them food. АП in all there 
was general evidence in their behavior 
that they considered the stress to be 
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imposed upon them from without amid 
that their dependency needs were 
sorely threatened. Thus an increase 
in external threat and a need for en- 
vironmental support was asociated 
with increased attention to and 
awareness of the perception ol colar, 
even among subjects whose original 
tendency was to ignore color апа to 
emphasize movement, 

АП the experimenters agreed that 
the subjects in the sleep deprivation 
study were markedly different in 
their behavior from either of the food 
deprivation groups. It was in the 
sleep deprivation that the subjects 
showed the highest Motivation and 
perseverance. АП were interested in 
“what would happen to us", Thes 
went out of their way to report their 
ev fecling and sensation. They 
were obviously interested in their in- 
ternalized experiences. Each took it 
upon himself as a Special task to sec 
that he keep himself awake. Although 
in some instances they acted as a 
group helping to keep one another 
awake largely it was a personal affair 
and someone's else slip of a few sec- 
onds of sleep or failure to "keep on 
the move" was regarded negativ lv by 
the others and as à mark of their own 
prowess. They made а large chart 
showing a number ol hours which 
they had to stay awake, cach keeping 
score alternately but regarding it 
again as a personal rather than as 
à group «Поп, All of the subjects ex- 
perienced some leclings of dream de- 
privation as well as sleep deprivation 
and occasionally would find them- 
selves dreaming while awake which 
both seemed to amuse and threaten 
them slightly, They became more and 
More introspective as they proceeded, 
often stopping to talk to the experi- 
Menters, adding material from their 
history which they had not reported 
in the original screening psychiatric 
interview, In addition to the sleep 
i anan тшу seemed Lo constant- 
bap o onge themselves in games of 
skill with far more mental and phy- 
sical energy than was observed in 
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cither of the food deprivation studies. 
Indeed, in both food deprivation 
studies there were indications that 
the subjects became less and. less phy 
sically active: [oi example a ping 
pong table was available in all Wein 
groups: It was used only sporadica 
by the first food deprivation group. 
very little by the second one, but con? 
tinuously dui ing the sleep deprivation 
study, There was almost as much in- 
terest as to who would be ping pong 
champion as to who would last 
through the sleep deprivation studs. 
In both the food deprivation studies 
S's showed clinically а slight increase 
in depression, more marked in the 
second study than in the original 
(Kollar, Docter, Slater and Palme! 
1962). In the sleep deprivation study. 
however, although the subjects were 
obviously severely stressed, there was 
no sign of depression, only fatigue. 
This behavior of the Меер deprived 
subjects. suggests that they exper: 
ienced the stress as а largely self-im- 
posed and self-accepted challenge to 
their personal prowess but in an ab 
together. different sense than subjects 
in the first food deprivation study who 
were merely determined to be resist- 
ant. This behavior on the part of the 
sleep deprived subjects supports the 
hypothesis that under conditions ol 
internalized stress there would be an 
increased. awareness of movement, 

It is perhaps of side interest to note 
that in none of the three experiments 
was there any notice; 


able change on 
the Rorschach in [orm perception. 
Even under 


the conditions of sleep 
deprivation all subjects maintained а 
fairly high level of form perception. 
Although occasionally on the fifth 
day of sleep deprivation the S's would 
intersperse dream responses in the 
middle of their responses to the ink 
blot, they were consistently able ш 
distinguish voluntarily between then 


К РЯ ) 
mumbled dream and their response tt 
the ink blot, 


SUMMARY 


ore * © xd 
Three experiments were conducte 
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а hypothesis that the Experi- 
ШЫЛ aan would become more Cx 
and mor s under environmental pres 
co E ша: c under increased 
рабыня motivation, In. the first 
subjects a young, adult male 
Eines x a control were deprived 
Which s ыйы w 96 hours. during 
ке um the Ком hach was admin- 
of 120 dime daily. In a second session 
Holtym ipe ui food deprivation, the 
ей, 15 c oye blots were administer 
a nur y h das, to three S's and 
wer: = A Third, the Holman blots 
prived at arly given to four SS de 
lacie he | sleep tor 120 hours. Prima 
Wüje | xh food and sleep deprivation 

assumed: to. be external stress: 


мо 


DN в increase in color responses, 
dicted. A nicam shift. was pre 
the liv Results showed no change in 
дейип à pus deprivation group. а 
ing the shift toward extratension dur- 
М iur idein food deprivations and 
sleep Eo _intratensive shilt during 
ШИ Срам. Ihe clinical. be- 

of these S's during each experi- 


2 


ment indicates that each group held 
distinctively different attitudes toward 
the stress. consistent. with the inter- 
pretation of the EB: The first. food- 
Черил ed S's were “stoic resistant to 
all change in their behavior. The sec- 
ond food-deprived s's pussively ac 
cepted the stress as externally im- 
posed. and the sleep-deprivation S's 
became personally involved in testing 
their endurance. Vhus, these results 
lend support to the EB construct. 
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The Perceiver's Identification of the Figure 


in the Rorschach Human Movement Response' 


Кошум S. Parkrr® 
New York Regional Office, V 


Rorschach suggested. (1912, pp. 122- 
123) that meaningtal information 
тлу be elicited. through study of the 
perceived human figure, "Suppose we 
have two markedly introverted sub- 
jects. One ol them responds with 
many answers indicating movements 
in extension, The other responds with 
movements of flexion . .. Fr the first 
subject sees passionate siruggles and 
the second. Christlike fhgures, halos 
and martyrs in the blow... there is 
justification. for the conclusion that 
the first subject suffers liom 
inhibitions «nd. feelij 
ene from which he i 
second subject considers himself quite 
holy (emphasis mine and 
his relations with the Outside 

Beck (1961, pp, J) tribute 
to AE seish-fulfilling fantasies at diller 
ent levels: the 


n»eniotie 


^S of insuffi- 
volts, while the 


world; 


Unconscious: "activities 
that S is carving on within 


his men 
tal dile". and, 


the representative: e! 
мие affecrs as fem and anger, Werner 
(1915) and. Schachtel (1950) state 
that the § empthizes with whoa: he 
has seen. Phillips and Smith (1055) 


Viera lationship between M, per- 
sell 
. and introjections ol carly 
ms. ZL А, Piotrowski (personal 
comnintestion) notes the impor 
we ol differentisting between the 
action performed and the actor of the 
movement, 

Mery 


ando Singer (1050), and 


"А section of a Dissertation submitted to the 
Department of Psychology, Graduate School 
of Arts and Science, New York University, 
in partial fulfillment of the requirements for 
the Ph.D. degree. The contribution of Pro- 
fessor Zygmunt А. Piotrowski, 
gratefully acknowledged, 
* Parts of this paper were prepared while the 
author was on the staff of the Manhattan 
State and Northport V.A, Hospitals, 


and others, is 


OA New York, New York 


Hire histein and. Rabin (1900, «on 
йип esporimentally һы the 55 
Mew or parental amd анин Цу figures 
me oben projected entes Piens 1. IV. 


and VIT, Hertauan nd Peter (10019) 
obtained seven different iu 
Mothrough intensiv p | 
datas including dennie d A 
r jeion, perception af И world e 
риша feurs In. two studios O 
ШЕН Иоса compared m mals. 
paranoid schizophrenics, and non 


ШЕЕ schizophirenis hn rts first 
FF. he Чегетде (hat d p 
pornon of male penes, precited did 
not dillerentiate rhe изәп! 


poranoids tended te perceive moar 
bande 


figures than ihe nnn рл" 
noids “Lhe normals poreeived a rekr | 
tively hieh proportion ol inale figures: 
He concluded: thet paranoid 
displayed. relatively итело 
fusion and. femini N 
Man  mormils and 
slizaphrenies. Tn 
TOAD) Уес 


ol gO 


Bron, i 


nales 
role con 
identification 
non paranoid 
Nis second sid 
ШИК 


"passive тише move 


Ment do дере 


male movant was 
iter in the poranoids 
пози, afihoauehy the pario 
ol passive to КИЕНҮ movament t 
scH did по scviminate ihe 
The navanoid oul 

меравем отоор 


the nomik wiih re 


Significantly: ape 
ang thre 


groups. 
"am qsmuoid 
{rom 
иту to the (spe 
perceive] in the male 
but nor in the female figures 
h was cendoded thay thev differed 
fiom normals in thei interpretation 
of the masculine role; However, Tol 
man (1956) led 
validity of using 
à measure of sexual 
identification, and Hooker (1957) | 
Could noi differentiate a group © 
homosexuals utilizing the perceive 


dHillered 


Of moven и! 


figures, 


and Meyers data 
them to question the 
the sex of M и 
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SEX, age, post ۹ i ial" 
‚аре, ure or теа -potenti 
Y. | potential 
Р кроу 
К... purpose ol this study is to in- 
See the following aspects of M 
we use ol the S's associations 10 
Vr own responses: 


а. How the Ss identify the Actor 
| (personage perceived) : 
» To determine whether the Ss 


identify with their M: 

Го determine whether the per- 
ceived age, sex, race and posture 
of the M are associated with Ss’ 
| tendency to identify with their 

M, and, 


To determine whether hospital- 
ized schizophrenics and unmatch- 
ed college students can be dis- 
criminated by the perceived age, 
sex, race, or posture ol their M. 


d. 


^ TIYPOTHESES 
T se numbers are retained. from 
e dissertation, in which all quanti- 
Hon: data, and an extended. descrip- 
: of the procedure are reported: 
У. M. represents the conscious self- 
„ Reo the S. 
0. M represents wish-fulfilling fan- 
кы lasy, 
1 M 
d M represents a fear. 
2. M. represents the conscious Ego- 
ideal of the S. 
Port Number of hypotheses are not re- 
Der Cd here since an insufficient num- 
he 9f Ss produced relevant data. 
ubi related to originals. mother and 
Р" Cr figures. 
Y SUBJECTS 
Schi 1 
hizophrenies 
Thi. | | 
ton D males and thirty, females 
Manhattan State Hospital, who 


met : 
pl these criteria: Diagnosed schizo- 
f age or 


Arenic: " 
nic; white race; 50 years © 


ess: hi 
. eighe ee school graduate, OF at least 
| PIA Years of schooling and an 


a Th 
e 
| tion арине details of the procedure, selec: 
Proced characteristics of the 55, statistical 
naire Sam and results, and the question- 
» are found in the dissertation. 
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equivalent LQ. of at least 100 on an 
individually administered WAIS Vo- 
cabulary Scale (1955): no history of 
brain-injury. psychosurgery, alcohol- 
ism ot psychopathy: and, ability to 
respond. to the questionnaire indicat- 
ed by Rorschach performance and the 
exper imenter's clinical judgment. The 
two largest subgroups were 26 para- 
noid and 11 catatonic patients. The 
average number of years of hospital- 
ization was 3-0 for the males and 1-5 
for the females. There were no sig- 
nificant differences between males or 
females in age (mean: 31-4: range: 
17-50). number of hospitalizations 
(mean: 29.3), median vears of educa- 
tion (12). or WAIS Vocabulary Т.О. 
where administered. (mean: 120). 


College Students 

Thirty male college students (all 
four vear levels were represented) in 
the elementary Psychology course at 
University College. N.Y.U. Mean age 
was 19:3. The Ss had some introduc- 
tion to. Rorschach scoring, but were 
naive as to the nature of the experi- 
ment. Three Ss were excluded. who 
did not perceive M. 

PROCEDURE 

The Rorschach and inquiry were 
administered LO the patient in the 
usual way. The S was then asked cer- 
tain standardized questions concern- 
ing one of his M. A сору of the ques- 
tionnaire with specific alternatives for 
him to choose was given to him to 
read. If two or more M were project- 
ed, one was selected through Edwards’ 
(1950) table of random numbers. 
Good cooperation was elicited by per- 
mitting qualitative responses follow- 
ing the forced choice. The students 
were shown only those Plates likelv 
to elicit М (1, Il, HI, IV, VID, then 
an inquiry into M was performed, fol- 
lowed by the questionnaire. 
ABSTRACT OF THE M-QUESTIONNAIRE 

(Complete Questionnaire, Parker, 1959, 

pp- 166-188) 


1. How old is this person? 
9. Does this person look more like a male 


or female? n 

3. Is this person the same race as you are, a 
"^ different race, or doesn't the race matter 
10. Who does this remind vou of? a. Myself: 
: b. Some other person whom I know... 


Who? . c. Both myself and another 
person... Who? d. Nobody: c. Other. 
II. How much arc vou like what von saw 


on the inkblot? a-c Degrees of Similarity 
d-f Degrees of Dissimilarits 

19. If the person. whom 
the inkblot reminded vou of some person 
vou know, how much are vou like this 
person? a-c Degrees of Similarity d-f De- 
grees of Dissimilarity 

13. What would best describe vour feelings 
towards this person? a-c Degrees of Af- 
fection d-f Degrees of Dislike 

11. Have you ever thought about being like 
that person? a. Yes b, No 

19. Please tell which one best describes your 
answer. Then answer ‘ves’ or 
point. 

a. Something I have done or 
considered doing. 

b. Something I have daydreamed about, 
or daydreamed about being like this 
person, knowing | could never do it, 
or be like that, 

CI think that most people act like this. 

d. Somebody I know is like this. 

С. This is something I have seen in real 
life. 

f. This is something I have read about, 
or scen in the movies, 

g: This is something I: 

(1) Wish would happen to me. 
(2) Fear would happen to mc. 
h. Other 


other vou saw on 


‘no’ to cach 


seriously 


Flexion-Extension Scale 
(p. 170 in Dissertation) . 

A scale of extension-flexion was de- 
vised, based upon description of dif- 
ferent. M-types by Piotrowski (1957, 
р. 157). A pooled rating was obtained 


from four colleagues at Manhattan 
State Hospital. 


Results 

Tests of Hypotheses (See Table Ту: 
Hypothesis 9—M Represents the 

Conscious Self-Image of S: 
‚ Conclusion: Only a sm 
tion ol M seems to be the conscious 
sell-image of S, А majority of both 
Broups: perceived M as dissimilar to 
the sell. (items OX 11): attributed M 
to the outside saw figures of 


all propor- 


world: 


i ] 1 fthe Р (d tesponse 
The Peveeivei's Identification of the Figure in the M Respe 


оми Responses to Relevant Part 
ol the M-Questionnaire ^ 
Subjects 
Stud. Hosp. Hosp. 


Description of М Males MalesFemales 


Relative Age (Item 1) 


Same I2 11 w 
Different & D.K. Is. I 20 
ative Sex (Item 2) P m 
Same 8 17 I2 
Opposite AS M 
Don't know Sex ч) 0 E 
Relative Race (Item 3) 9 
Same bj Іў P. 
Different & D.K. э gy Bl 
Association to M (Item 10) 3 
Sclf І 3 @ 
Other Person 7 =: 
Self and Other 3 E. 
Nobody 17 = 
Other than Above 2 Р 1 
Total: Not Self ч E 
Total: Self 4 a 
Degree of Identification 

(Item 11 
Similar T do Б 
Dissimilar 19 21 21 

Identification with Non- 

Self Figure (Item 12) " 
Similar T) | = 
Dissimilar К; 0 3 

Best Description. (Item 10) 
Action or Potential ü 5 2 
Daydream 0 1 | 
Most. People d 1 5 
Particular. Person l 1 3 
Seen in Real Life 7 ü 6 
Read About: Movie 7 7 6 
Wish 2 0 2 
Fear І 1 0 
Other 0 0 2 
None 0 9 3 

Identification with Auto- 

biographical Figure 

(пет XII) 

Identifies Я 1 2 
Self Dissimilar à 0 d 
Conscious Identification ч 
with Autobiographical 

Figure (Hem XIV) 3 
Identifies 1 0 n 
Sell Dissimilar 1 1 = 

the opposite or unknown sex, ol a dif 


ferent or unknown age, and of differ 
ent or undetermined racc. Studer e 
tended to perceive more M of ditte 4 
ent or undetermined sex and 
than the schizophrenics. In particula t 
Male students perceived a signifi! 
proportion ol female figures, wb 
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"Ж... шшш tended to 

ferences i e jones GUE). Other dil- 

ЖОО. м tween male and temale 

M cer sor between | student 

E | d total schizophrenic group 
ed to be unreliable. 


Hypothesi 
YD I0—M Represents Wish: 
Fullillng Fass. Represents Wish 


um s Only a small propor- 
filling 1: seems to represent wish-tul- 
schizo EP Eight per cent ol 
thia ж pee and no student, stated 
while о best described M, 
Stated ap о. and I respectively 
des сям it might be an accurate 
ages (36 n small percent- 
Чекке] M o) telt that “a wish best 
Men "us while a minority (gue 
Ж Ж. ieved that it might be an 
rate description, 


(pothesis 11 М Represents йө 

ADUR Ego-Ideal of S. 
Mi qd Only a small propor: 
у represents the consc jous 
ol baie of 8. Very small proportions 
they we eps е зе) stated that 
person Ж very much" like to be ü 
only a resembling their M. while 
wish s minority expressed a positive 
ity of a теши the figure. A major- 
: jns i thase Ss who identified with 
Pressed autobiographical figure ex- 
bero n AP feclings towards the 
m (Items XIE-XIV). 
UM | 

гу ا‎ ures and 

© ion with M: | 
tions L Tony of 84 computed associa- 
Sex E identification. and age, 
E of figure, were stati 

significant. Flexion-extension 

Was not associated at all with 
TE features, The two relevant 

" ATE associations are: 
With анин» who identified 
Same se tended to sec а figure of the 
tended 1 while those who did not, 
posite & о perceive a figure of the op- 
# № © sex (01у. 
\ e c Nizoplirenit Ss who perceived 
QC of the same race tended to 
that it would be possible lor 
to perform the perceived activ- 


ly 


za] 


itv. while those who saw a figure ol a 
different or undetermined race, tend- 
ed to state that it would be impossible 
for them to perform the perceived ac- 
tivity (02). 

Discussion 
test of certain. hypotheses con- 
cerning the relationship between M 
and the subject's conscious experi- 
ence, it seemed worthwhile to the ex- 
to go directly to the per- 
ceiver, Assertions that М represents 
fantasies, wishes, fears, and the self- 
image, must take into account the S's 
evaluation of his own M. 

It was initially feared that it would 
not prove feasible to ask hospitalized 
schizophrenics 1O make judgments 
based upon associations to their per- 
cepts. Thus. the high degree of sim- 
пати in response trends between a 
young group ol college students and 
an older group of psychotics, most of 
whom had been repeatedly hospital- 
ved, is noteworthy. Tt appears that 
some aspects of M are à highly stable 
(within. the range of Ss 


\ а 


perimentet 


measure 
studied) . 


What then. does М measure? In 
most cases, in these samples, the con- 
tent of M was attributed at the con- 


scious level to persons and events out- 
side the sell, or denied completely as 
being associated. with the perceiver. 
[his raises the possibility that M is a 
measure ol unconscious trends. How- 
ever, it Wis demonstrated (Parker, 
1959. рр. 111-115, 163-165) that the 
data do not scem to correspond to 
expectations for unconscious fantasies 
which one would predict from psy- 
choanalytic theory. In a minority of 
cases, the S does state that M corres- 
sponds to wishes, fears, fantasies, or to 
his own self-image. 

When the psychologist turns to the 
nature of the actor, ien his age, sex. 
race, or posture, to see if he can de- 
termine which M are related to con- 
scious identification by S, there are 
[urther surprises. With two excep- 
tions, identification with the percept 
to be associated with 


does not seen 
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these formal features, which are 
ordinarily considered to be ol Na 
portance in the self-concept. ү ше 
the reliability of the obtained associa- 
tions are open to question (due to 
the large total of computations pe 
formed), they were consistent ушп 
current personality theory, but for the 
fact that they occurred in the alleged. 
ly confused schizophrenic group! 
Identification with M was associated 
with perception of a figure of the 
same sex, while perception of a figure 
of a similar race was associated with 
perceived capacity to perform the M- 
activity. Furthermore, the  schizo- 
phrenics perceived a smaller propor- 
tion of figures of the opposite or un- 
known sex, and of different or un- 
known race, 


Thus, the carlier findings by Tol- 
man and Meyer (1956) and Hooker 
(1957), concerning the unreliability 
of the sex and other formal features 
of the M as measures of sexual iden- 
tification have been confirmed. We 
may note at this point the study by 
Warshaw and Bailey (1961) in which 
response to pictures by patients and 
non-patients did not seem to reflect 
their self-descriptions. We may con- 
clude that the psychodiagnostician 
should be extremely cautious in draw- 
ing conclusions concerning the 5% 
self-concept and sexual role from the 
age, sex, race, or posture of M, 

The results suggest the following 
hypothesis: If schizophrenics tend to 
be fixated at a homosexual level of 
development, then, their perception 
of more same-sex figures than college 
students Suggests that M represents in 


part the sex with which the Most vital 
relations are formed, 


SUMMARY 

To test the h 
veals the S's 
wishes, fears, and self-image 
Uonnaire directed t the percei ў 

M was administered to 3 et 

lege students, and 30 m 


male hospitalized schizophy 


posture, age, sex, and r 


Р " — | жо 
The Perceiver's Identification of the Figure in the M Respor 


erally did not predict the S's identifi 
cation with M, or disriminate be ^ 
tween the groups. A majority ol Б 
schizophrenics and students еее йб 
figures of dillerent от mc 
Sex, race, age, and seen as cdissimi а! 
to the self, particularly the students: 
It was concluded. (lor these samples) 
that the formal features of the figure 
are unreliable estimates of sexual role 
and of conscious experience. It NE 
hypothesized that the sex of M тер 
sents in part the sex to which th 
most vital relationships are formed. 
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Relationship of Rorschach Content Categories to Intelligence 


JEROME D. PAUKER 
University of Minnesota School of Medicine 


Klopfer et al (1960) reported a 
Pearson. product-moment correlation 
of .02 between number of Rorschach 
content categories and WAIS Full 
Scale IQ. They found also а correla- 
tion of .18 between number of Ror- 
schach responses and 1Q. They used 
18 “standardized Rorschach scoring 
categories,” plus a miscellaneous cate- 
gory, for content. They concluded that 
ne . the demonstrated lack of rela- 
tionship between intelligence test re- 
sults апа... content diversity is some- 
what at variance with Beck's explicit 
statement of the rclationship to be ex- 
pected between these two." They went 
on, however, to say: “The generality 
of this finding is limited by the selec- 
tive intelligence range of the sample.” 
The IQs of their sample range from 97 
to 130. 

The present paper presents a repeat 
of the Klopfer study using a sample 
with a wider range of IO. The sample 
also differs from Klopfer's in that it is 
composed of members of both sexes 
rather than of males alone and is about 
eight years older in mean арс. 


METHOD 


The test files of the psychology de- 
partment of a large state psychiatric 
hospital! were culled to produce the 
Rorschachs of 51 patients who had 
also been administered the WAIS. 
These 51 consisted of 26 males (mean 
age 38.50 years; range 16-55 years; S, 
D. 11.62) and 25 females (mean арс 
54.24 years; range 16-74 years; S, D. 
16.64) . 

The number of content Categories 
for each Rorschach protocol was de- 
termined using the categories listed in 
the Klopfer article. The number of 
content categories (#CC) and the 
number of Rorschach responses (iR) 


! Fulton State Hospital, Fulton, Missouri, 


were cach correlated with the WAIS 
Full Scale IQ. The same was done with 
a subsample consisting of the 15 par 
tients whose WAIS Full Scale IQs were 
97 or higher (as was the case in the 
Klopfer study). In addition, for the 
full group, CC and IQ were corre 
lated, with #R partialled out. 


RESULTS 

Table 1 presents some ol the pis 
vant descriptive statistics of the W Al 
and Rorschach protocols of the tota 
group and the subgroup. The sub- 
group means for zR, #СС, and IQ 
are higher than those of the tota 
group. . 

Table П lists significant correlations 
of 47 and .36 when the WAIS Full 
Scale IQs of the total group are corre 
lated with CC and # R, respectively: 
The corresponding correlations for the 
subgroup (.11 and 05) are not signifi- 
cantly different from zero at the .01 
level and, while based on a small num- 
ber of cases, are comparable to the 
Klopfer findings. The correlations of 
#CC with ZR is .89. Partialling out 
z R from the correlation of z CC with 
IO resultsin a significant (.05) rof .33. 


Discussion 


If the differences in sex and age De- 
tween these samples and Klopfer’s 
may be dismissed, then it appears that 
increasing the heterogeneity of the 
group with respect to range of ТО re 
sults in a very modest correlation be 
tween number of Rorschach content 
categories and WAIS Full Scale IQ 
This relationship may come about 25 
à result of many things, including 
the fact that as IO goes down. the 
number of Rorschach responses goes 
down too, thereby limiting the num” 
ber of content categories which are pA 
together possible. The fact that pu 
Is some relationship between #СС ап 
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TABLE I-Some Relevant Descriptive Statistics of the WAIS and Rorschach 
Protocols of the Total Patient Group and a Subgroup 


Mean SD. Range 

Total Group (N = 51) _ 2 
No. Rorschach Responses. (zz К) 18.59 We 1-62 
No. Content Categories (zz CC) t 2.84 wild 
WAIS Full Seale IQ. 88.53 15.63 53-120 
Subgroup (N = 15) | ۰ 
No. Rorschach Responses (zz К) 23.20 10:60 HE: 
No. Content. Categories. (zz CC) 1 2.54 ES 
WAIS Full Scale IQ 106.40 6.26 98-12 


Аз Il Intercorrelations of Significant Variables for Total Patient Group 

and a Subgroup | 

Total Group (N = 51) 1 

No, Content Categories with WAIS Full Scale 1Q 

No. Rorschach Responses with WAIS Full Scale 1Q 
No. Content С i 


ч categories with No. Rorschach Responses 
No. Content € tegories with WAIS Full Scale IQ, with sss 
No. Rorschach Responses Partialled Out 
Subgroup (N — 15) К 
No. Content Categories with WAIS Full Scale IQ Al 
7 $ fategories with ARS EM: E 05 
No. Rorschach Responses with WAIS Full Scale IQ з 


A ^ rejected 2 * 5 
dis: Hypothesis that obtained correlation is not different from zero, can be rejected at (*) .05 
ог (**) 01 levels. 


1Q which is independent of variation there isa Pearson podmimom t m 
in £R is seen in the .33 correlation relation of 47, iras pedale rro | 
between the two when £R is partialled level, between 1Q and ae : - 
Out. Whatever the possibilities. it does schach content pane n " bs Е 
Appear that a relationship between lation b repe y^ ve D qu [4 
Content in the Rorschach and intelli- (significant at the .05 leve - 
Bence as measured by the WAIS can 15 partialled out. 

be demonstrated if the range of intel- Е 
Ectual level is wide enough. 


Klopfer, W. G., Allen, Bernadine V., & Etter, 


SUMMARY 4 D. Content diversity on the Rorschach and 
I “Range of Interests.” J. proj. Tech., 1960, 
t was demonstrated that, for a sam- hy r8 


ple of 51 Andesite: afe г 1п 

: 51 psychiatric patients ranging | Я н 

їп WAIS Fall Scale id from 53 to 120, Received October 22, 1962 
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A Trial of Psychopharmacologic Measurement With 
Projective Techniques! 


W. D. Ross, Nancy .ApsETT, GOLDINE GLESER, С. R. B. Jovcr., 
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Most of the reports on the use of 
rojective techniques in drug — 
aave presented directly empirici 
studies (Lotsof and Pinnan ig von 

i г, Lasagna and Beecher, 
renge: al, 1958; Schlesinger, 1958). 
Furthermore, the predictive, status 
(concurrent) and content validity 
(Amer. Psychol. Ass., 1954) of projec- 
tive tests have not been at all firmly 
established (Rosvold, Ross and Dor- 
ken, 1954; Dana, 1962) . 

Projective techniques offer possibil- 
itics for measuring the shifts in psy- 
chic economy which appear to accom- 
pany the use of drugs acting on the 
central nervous system (Lindemann 
and von Felsinger, 1961; Ostow, 
1962) . By "shifts in psychic economy" 
we mean changes in the relative 
strengths of the defenses, affects and 
drives which are postulated as the 
components in the conflicts of psycho- 
dynamics and as the determinants of 
performance during projective testing. 

There has been little attempt to 
test quantitatively the constructs 
which postulate explanations for clin- 
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ical phenomena and for the [ШШЕ 
ance elicited by the projective tech 
niques, While the concept of congru- 
enl (construc) validitv has been 
questioned (Bechtoldt, 1959) there 15 
at least some recognition that it may 
be a necessary, even if intangible, € 
cept for dealing with the йшй 
personality and its HH swine 
(Amer. Psychol. Assn., 1954: Cronbach 
and Mechl, 1955), and that it is the 
appropriate type of validity for the 
consideration of data obtained by BOT 
jective testing (Cronbach and Mechl. 
1955; Shneidman, 1959) 


This report presents an attempt fe 
use the concept of construct validity 
for measuring the congruences be 
tween hypotheses and actual changes 
in projective test performance with 
two different drugs with which there 
has been extensive clinical experience: 

METHODS 

Our basic procedure was to com 
struct forty hypotheses and nine qual- 
ifying sub-hypotheses to predict the 
differential elfect on projective test 
scores ol subjects who had been given 
one of two "active" drugs as cont 
pared to a placebo, Our subjects were 
cighty medical students, tested during 
laboratory exercises in pharmacology 
on two different days. ‘The projective 
lests used were: (a) the Rosenzweig 
frustration tolerance test, (b) a ii 
association test, (c) the Rorschat 
method, and (d) а five minute ned 
ten sample based on the verbal sam 
ling technique (Gottschalk et bj 
1960) . The tests were all applied 
Broup administration, ‘The drug 
given, in double blind arrangeme?" 
were: (a) 10 mgm. dextroamphy 
tamine, (b) 65 mgm, amobarbité 
and (c) lactose placebo, 
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amen ac asion, the drug or inert 
Peg Ва given orally | fitt 
€ mie ^ ore the word. association 
be ue. га was followed immediately 
a Us Vorschach test and enquiry, 
ae in turn was immediately tol- 
4 у the Rosenzweig and five 
fiers Be gab tests. The word 
АШТЫ test took (wo minutes to 
onini. er, the Rorschach twenty five 

tes and the written. sample five 


minutes, T З в. 

е The errors in timing be- 

mo Ше two occasions were по! 
е than one minute in cither 


direction, 


dex mney one-third ol the stu- 
the first ecd any one treatment. on 
in each A ыган, апа subjects 
Assigned ( these groups were randomly 

me of the three treatments 


On the : Seri: : 
per Ne second session. This design 
emitted and 


TABLE I-Numbers of Hypotheses 
in Relation to Test 
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volved differential ellects at different 
score levels, could only be tested on 
those individuals who had placebo on 
one session and an “active” drug on 
the other session (approximately 18 
subjects per drug). A correction [or 
sequential effect. was made for these 
matched differences. 
RESULTS 

The table indicates the relationship 
to test and drug ol confirmations, ac- 
cording to probability levels conven- 
tionally considered significant, for the 
forty hypotheses and nine qualifying 
sub-hypotheses. 

It is notable that, although. only 
2085 of the hypotheses and. 33 173975 
ol the qualifying sub-hypotheses_ re- 
ceived confirmation at the required 
level of probability, there was only 
one instance of a significant finding 
contrary to an hypothesis. Further- 
more there were more trends in the 
direction of. the hypotheses than in 
the opposite direction. 

The table shows no overall dilfer- 
ence in predictability in relation. to 
the two drugs. 

However, the predictions for the 
Rorschach scores, with one glaring 
exception, were somewhat better sup- 
ported than those for the other pro- 
jective techniques. The Rorschach 
hypotheses were constructed by a psy- 


at Various Probability Levels 
and Drug 


gos Е ЕЕ = 225 & E E 
$ Se ES Sy 55 25У & E 
ES I Ha ZO OIA = о 
Senzwe; р 
же 4 0 2 1 - — 
ord q mni — 
SSOciat; 6 8 3 0 
Коу vation 
j Dach 12 9 5 0 1 2 1 1 
itt Ы 
Sample 18 2 13 0 2 5 
Otals _ i , 
buo d 40 8 7 23 1 1 9 3 6 
а. *drine 90 4 1 14 1 0 9 1 1 
комар 99 4 6 9 0 1 7 2 5 
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chiatrist with experience каш me 
effects of psychoactive drugs ba tea 
the use of the Rorschach methoc 4 ) s 
other hypotheses were cana dee by 
members of the team who lac ec ex- 
perience, either with drugs, or, in one 
instance, with the newly devised ү. "n 
ten sample technique. Perhaps еге 
is some construct. validity lurking in 
the hypotheses of the investigator who 
combined psychopharmacological and 
Rorschach concepts. 

‘The nature of the hypotheses, and 
ol the qualifying subhypothescs, will 
be illustrated by presenting the ones 
which achieved significant. confirma- 
tion. 

For Rosenzweig: (а) Amobarbital 
will be accompanied by an increase 
in the sum of extrapunitive and im. 
punitive responses. 

For Rorschach: 


(а) Dextroamphe- 
tamine will be accompanied by an in- 
creased. number of total responses 
(К); however, (qualifying sub-hypo- 
thesis (a)) the greatest increase in R 
will occur in subjects having a high 
number of responses with placebo 
relative to the sample while relatively 
little increase will occur in those with 
a low number of responses. 

(b) Dextroamphetamine will not 
change the surplus of form (Е) re- 
sponses over responses with other de- 
terminants (non Е). (F—non E). 

(c) Dextroamphetamine will 
crease the surplus ol shading responses 
combined with form (Fc) over shad- 
ing responses of indefinite Гогт (cF 
Oi (Fe — (er +0). 

(d) Dextroamphetamine will de- 
crease the surplus of animal move- 
ment (FM) апа inanimate move- 
ment (m) over the shading responses 
(Sum с). ((Fm +m) — Sum ej. 
„For written samples: (а) Amobar- 
bital will not change the number of 
references to interaction with others 
unless (qualifying sub-hypothesis 
(a)) the subject is relatively low in 
such references with placebo: in these 
cases they will inc 


(b) 


in- 


rease, 
Amobarbita| will decrease 
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references to aggression unless (quali 
fying sub-hypothesis (c) ) the subject 
is relatively low in such coim 
with placebo: in these cases they wil 
increase. (d)  Amobarbital will de- 
crease references to anxiety. { 

The only instance in which there 
was a significant change contrary te 
the change which had been hypothe- 
sized was for a Rorschach hypothesis 
that amobarbital would be í 
panied by a decrease in the эшн а. 
shading responses combined with fort | 
(Fc) over the shading responses 0 
indefinite form F «у. (Е Я 
(CF + €) ). The finding foi amobarbi- 
tal on this item was a change in the 
same direction as with dextroamphe: 
tamine, rather than in the pese 
direction as expected. We do no 
know whether the Investigator mis 
judged this item because he misun- 
derstood the meaning of the Ror 
schach scores, or because he incor 
rectly estimated the cllects of amobat 
bital in the prescribed dose in this 
population, We suspect the latter 
since this psychiatrist made four 
predictions. for dextroampheramine 
which were confirmed out of six 
whereas his six predictions for amo 
barbital achieved only two favorable 


ac com- 


trends. It is possible that the rather 
low dose of amobarbital producet 
some "stimulant" effect drom dis 


inhibition). 


The other team members, on the 
other hand, obtained confirmation lo: 
some of their hypotheses for amobar. 
bital but none for those for dextro? 
amphetamine, 


No attempt will be made to tran? 
late the confirmed hypotheses int 
the psychocconomic formulations b€ 
hind them, 

CONCLUSION 
At a symposium during a meeting 
of the American Psychological : 
sociation, the Chairman summed D 
the methodological problems 255 
Clated with Construct validity 
comment to the effect that “Our 10 
15 In some way similar to measure 


f 
Р, 
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floating cloud with a rubber band—in 
d pw: wind” (Shneidman, 1959). 
тайно Current. report as that of 
Шок m5 measure cighty floating 
тое коз loui aubber bands in 
clouds s ol wind. The floating 
tte ml the economie aspects ol 
lenis ica vnamics of our eighty stu- 
the itoj mp four rubber bands were 
er Siar oe tests. The three shilts 
“дк ү" ла produced. by the two 
rugs and the placebo, 


Wed Doin of this report is to sug- 
the Sein ih more experience with 
Wink: er bands amd the “shifting 
on proiectia combinations ol scores 
use "C | Jv techniques may be of 
chic ten Ce shifts in psy- 
Ogic ; Seg with psychopharmaco- 
agents, 
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Personality Dimensions in Recalled Dream Content 


]о5ЕРН F. RYCHLAK 
` St. Louis University 
and 
JEROME M. Brams 
Washington State University 


In an earlier study (Rychlak, 1960) , 
it was demonstrated. that children’s 
recalled dream themes form a pat- 
terned sequence, and that scores de- 
rived from this sequence could be 
empirically related objective per- 
sonality test scores. The present re- 
search tests the hypothesis that this 
can also be demonstrated in adults, 
Further, it seemed desirable to extend 
the study of dream content, going be- 
yond the more rational or reasonable 
dream theme and into what for the 
purposes of this study is termed Re- 
active Content, 

The phenomenon of dream distor- 
tion has long been noted, and in one 
Way or another has come into the pic- 
ture whenever so-called dream sym- 
bolism is being considered (McCur- 
dy, 1946). For example, if a person 
reports that he dreamed of rowing 
across a small lake in а boat, can we 


conclude with assurance that the con- 
tents of boat, 


rowing, lake, ete., have 
symbolic meaning? But if he dreams 
that as he rowed 


across the lake his 
oar pulled to the surface of the water 


a large mass of steaming Spaghetti, 
would there not be better Brounds for 
suspecting ап unusual association 
which might have symbolic implica. 
tions? 

Freud believed in complete Isy- 
chological determination and there- 
fore every dream and all its parts was 
grist for his interpretative mill 
(Freud, 1938, p. 463). He dealt with 
dream distortion in another sense of 
the term. Latent content was distorted 
or translated into manifest 
an individual, ; 
ing between 
bridged through use of fr 
tion. His notion of over 


as 
Ce associa- 
"determina. 


\ 
D 


A 
tion in dream content probably ama 
closest to the kind of problem пев 
by the present research (Freud, “itd 
p- 324). He also noted that прини 
in dreams often masked the profou 3 
est content meaning (Freud, 1938. ! 
122). But in the main, Freud did if 
interest himself in distinguishing 
tween dreams having unusual or ¢ 
torted content. and those having. 
sensible or routine story line. V lk 
briefest experience in dream co a | 
tion and study suggests а distinct x 
on the basis of such a factor as ү 
< 


tionality. Subjects often note d 
taneously that only certain ol il 
dreams are weird, bizarre, or ап А 
al. It is also significant to note en 
many of the dream examples cher] 
by Freud to illustrate his new fou! 
method in the let premio АЙ 
Dreams have this feature of unusu 
or distorted content: eg. strange 
composite physiognomies (1938, 
196 and p. 220), inappropriati, 
sponses to statements (1938, p. 2: 
and peculiar, black vegetables (1 
р. 251), 

If such unu 
symbolic, 


sual contents are ind 
what is their psycholog 
Чарот? Are they the individual M 
of Covering-up some dormant con jr 
need, wish, etc., or might they re] 


dox AME 
Sent succinct characterizations гей 
Manifestations of this conflict, ned 
m ish? Hall (1958) has discuss 
this 


aspect of the problem most m 
quately, and has emphasized an а 1 
native, Cognitive approach to the 2! 
ysis of dream 

reud i 


of dream symbols 
368) , his theo 


€nsive role. 


(Freud, 1938. л 
Ty emphasized thelr |. 


: cse? 
It is not the Purpose of the рте? 


reve fus анаа these very complicated 
amin d Rather, the purpose "s dn 
selles Id eei fashion the 
falas 7 cams of adult University 
ie Gi Eod terms of: 1) their моу 
sek Ju content; 2) their un- 
(herein н. " peculiar content 
scores Masa Е Content) . 
aspects we one ia. Hw hasts ast these 
ati i related to objective per- 
informal measurements.) Several 
due © h hypotheses were held. but 
research te itus nature of this 
6 nenia icit statements will not 
ated. 


METHOD 


ream The 
n Theme Measurement 


Was adapted for the present 
a. he resultant method was to 
Mite их reported, a single 
major ee to its major theme. 
e кн ace seen is reflecting 
dream ‘sig k point, or story line of the 
ports, ‘the ma or complex dream re- 
jor usuali і ете scored as being ni 
levent of р about the final 
{ Were stor dream story. Dreams 
`, Ае R for four major themes: 
den Vare елгага. T ension, and Gar- 
"ch Pare: nd А briel description of 
rom S pie y with examples taken 
Affili reports follows: 
iens Dreams having relaxed 
vith Sig interpersonal relations 
or rese т Denman beings as their ma- 
геа іо, regardless of the latter's 
Same or Up to S: eg. relatives. peers. 
de some fos SEX, CLC, There must 
А рео . orm of interaction with the 
of бей jag, IE imper a recollection 
temes = him in the dream. Sexual 
1 Were scored here. 


“Sample: 

One of 

ind. of my dreams was that we (my 
; IS band, little girl, and T) were driv- 


Ing . : 
the about the countryside, enjoying 
© scenery. } 1 


1 
Th 
e a | 
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Reward: Dreams with major themes 
involving a positive. pleasurable con- 
notation other than that derived from 
strictly interpersonal contact. Reward 
themes include individual achieve- 
ment, status, and recognition, the re- 
ceiving of gilts, and any phantasy-like 
tale of miraculous happenings. І 


Example: 

Last night I dreamt that I was back 
home, Irving to teach а complicated 
math problem to a group of mv stu- 
dents. 1 was working on the square 
root of infinity. 

Tension: Dreams reflecting anxiety, 
frustration, or hostility in their major 
themes. There is often an element of 
these emotions in the Affiliative and 
Reward dream, but the general color- 
ing of the major theme must have this 
feature before а Tension scoring is 
given to it. 

Example: 

1 dreamt that I was fighting one of 
the people that I knew back in high 
school. It was a rather bloodv fight. 

Garden Variety: Dreams which have 
none of the other features apparent 
in their major themes. To an extent, 
а waste basket category, which 
was not used in the analysis of chil- 
dren's dreams. However, pretesting 
with adults suggested that a category 
of this nature would be necessary. 
The majority of these dreams have 
trite story Lines, OY the recalled details 


this is 


are vague. 


Examples: 
dream last night 1 could see 


In ms 5 
a ship. going across the ocean, with 
the waves and all. 

| dreamed that a local family 


bought a home. 

As with the children’s form of this 
manual, repeated reliability 
checks with two raters scoring dream 
themes independently have demon- 
strated that 90°% agreement is not 
difficult to obtain (agreements divid- 
ed bs total comparisons) . 


Reactive Content Measurement 
Following the measurement of 


scoring 


228 
dream themes, dreams were — 
on the basis of certain bee 
aspects. Each dream was first bro en 
down into the number of references 
it made to cach of the following five 
"ategorics: А 

И сн ый Where the dream is tak- 
ing place; e.g., city, state, an ambul- 
ance, on the desert or the moon. | 

Actors: Human and/or other ani- 
mate actors in the dream. This. scor- 
ing was much like identifying TAT 
heroes, although no distinction 
made between central 
figures in the story line. 

Action: This referred to the 
line of the dream; 
battle, an athletic contest. 

Mood Terms: The emotions ex. 
pressed in the dream report, either as 
occurring in the actors or as repre- 
sentative of a given location, etc.: ag 
angered (cop) , scary 
silly (little house) . 

Implements: 


was 
or peripheral 


story 
g. dancing, a war 


(country road), 


Inanimate materials 
used in the action of the dream; e.g., 
hammer, gun, automobile (may also 
be the location) , food and drink. 

In order to score a dream for Re. 
active Content, E first routinely broke 
it down into the five categories pre- 
sented above, When the dream Was 
thus dissected, the entries under each 
category were termed Representative 
Contents. The E then went through 


these Representative Contents and 
selected from among them those 
which had Reactive characteristics. 


Reactive Contents уеге those which 
demonstrated àn unusual quality, 
such as а shift, an alteration, an about 
race, or а weird connotation accord- 
Ing to customary standards ог expec- 
tations, Some examples of Reactive 
€ when 
om а dance floor to 
actors may 
appearance, 


an unusual 
1 place. The action j 

might shift abruptly, or be entirely j 
appropriate as j i 


g ice cream to 
a dead person. In 


appropriate moods 


А Р " А Sri 
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or violent shifts in emotion would 
also constitute Reactive Content; eg 
being pleased about the loss of one's 
arm. If S dreams that he is wearing а 
dog collar, this would suggest а Re- 
active Implement Content А score оң 
any of the five categories consisted or 
the percentage (decimal removed) @ 
Representative Content which Was 
also judged to be Reactive in nature. 

Y scoring manual, with appropriate 
examples was worked out by the au 
thors. Over 150 comparisons were 
made in pretesting of dream contents 
as а scoring rcliability check, with ше 
two authors sco) ing the same series © 
dreams independently, The percent | 
ages of agreement On these compart: 
sons (agreement divided by total v" 
parisons) were üs follows: Represen- 
tative Content, 79"0: Reactive Соп 
tent, 8197. Although noi quite as re- 
liable as the themes, this level of 
agreement scemed to be adequate for 
material of this nature, Broken down | 
by the five categories, the percentages 
of agreement approximate these over- 
all figures and in no case did they fall 
below 7097. Implement Reactive Con- 
tent was the least reliable, and Loca- 
tion and Actors content of both types 
Proved to be the most reliable, — — 


Personality Measurement 


Three Widely use 
ily were employed 
teria against which 
contents could be 


d tests of personal- 
as independent c 
the various dream | 


assessed: Manifest 
Anxiety Scale (MAS) (Taylor, 
1953) ; Minnesota Multiphasic Per- 


sonality Inventory (MMPI) 
Way & McKinley, 1951) 
Preference Schedule + 
1951). Mosi of the personality. di- 
mensions involved are well known, 
and those having relevance for the } 
present study will be referred to be- | 
low in the Results and Discussion А 
Sections, [n addition to the ten basic 
Clinical scales of the MMPI which 
appear on the profile form, five less 
widely used scales were employed in 
this study. These were: Dominance 
(Gough, McClosky, & Meeh|, 1951): 


(Hatha- 
; and Personal 
(PPS) (Edwards, 


— 
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im Strength (Barron, 1953): Preju- 
bil (Gough, 1951): Social Responsi- 
1950, Коца MeClosks, & Mechl, 
1018). ando Social. Status (Gough. 
Subjects and Procedo: 


different. US o malesi taking three 
Ogy eal testae level. psycho- 
figu Ee HP а шие session. 
were Ара be езе Lever 
гонет wlia e seco агу school 
she da reld baccalaureate (or 
inte egrees and were working for 
graduate degrees, The remainder o£ 
the sample ud ле remainder 

evel of | з had a mean educational 
all S& w; pa vers. 1 he age range for 
the dins rom 19 to 59 vears. with 
median 94 ape NE. 28.9 and the 
ler ШИС. Approximately half of 

nts were married. 


tree ee volunteers who were 
Noon mé cda SSES which met before the 
dream (1 T They agreed to report апу 
during ds could recall having had 
to class j^ night previous to coming 
except fie nen the classes met daily 
Meant Fri аттау and Sundays, this 
Were rens and Saturday nights 
ncaa ion from the sampling. 

Cass чка че ran for 15 consecutive 
ginning. эх ӨТ three weeks. Before 
formation - filled in a personal in- 
In the > NEBL and were instructed 
dream i ol the specially prepared 
Or à Ill sheet, In addition to space 
had ty ream report. each data sheet 
ере £ five-point dimensions which 
Emotional the scoring procedure: 
Meam 2 involvement. of 5 m ше 
Ибни ае to extreme): and 2) 
Very os tone of the dream for S 

At this тш to very pleasant) - 
recurri ше Ss were also ed about 
haq, das dreams they m ght have 
‘he on back to their childhood. 

ie еги instructions concerning 
Team = dreams were to record. any 

had 4) which they could recall having 
Perio l4 or more times during any 

€ of their life. 

еп E beginning of each class 
over the 15 days of data col- 
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lection, Ss were given ample time to 
record their. dreams ob the previous 
evening, Confidentiality regarding the 
contents. Wis continually stressed by 
E. Although it is natural to assume 
that certat. dreams May have been 
withheld, cooperation was excellent 
and several Ss reported dreams hav- 
ing highly personal and potentially 
embarrassing content The personal- 
ity tests were administered in groups 
following collection of dream data. 
RESULTS 

V total of 151 current and 40 recur- 
ring dreams were collected and scored 
according to the various manual cate- 
gories described. above. Roughly 95% 
of all Ss reported having at Teast one 
(current) dream over the three weeks 
of the study, About two thirds (6060) 
of the sample also recalled one or 
more recurring dreams. Table 1 pre- 
sents the median number of current 
and recurring dreams, and of these, 
the number of Ss who reported one or 
more major themes or Reactive Con- 
tents within the various dream cate- 
There is also а breakdown by 
‘Table 1. Thus. for example, 92 
more experimen- 


gorics. 
sex in 
Ss turned in one or 
tal Mhiliative themes over the 15 days 
of data collection, including 1! fe- 
males and 11 males. Thirteen S8 ve: 
sorted one or more Reactive Contents 
in their recurring Action category. 
with the sex contribution in this case 
four females and nine males. etc. 
None of the sex differences presented 
in Table ] exceeded the 05 level of 
significance when evaluated bv chi- 
square (Edwards. 1946, p. 239). 

Since the recurring dreams made 
reference to any time over S's past life, 
no attempt was made to relate the 
personality variables to these dream 
reports. Also. it was decided before- 
hand that in relating. dream themes 
and Reactive Content to personality 
dimensions, only those Ss who report- 
ed two or more current dreams would 
be used. This was because a "percent 
age of total” scoring system was used, 
and it did not seem adequately relia- 
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ivi јог T) ^s, d active С 
am Productivity, Major Themes, and Reac 


‘TABLE I—Dre 


of Original Sample (N—41) 


Number of dreams 


Number of Ss per group repo 


group 


Number of Ss per 


one or more R 


reporting one or more 
major dream themes of: 


reported by 


pective group 


Mood 


Ten- 
sion 


Med. Affili- Re- 
Devia. 


lan 


re: 
Med 


ward 


ative 


11 


r- 


10 


17 


2.29 


in 


ei 


41 


12 


11 


33 
18 


o 


19 


6 


12 


11 


9 


9 


3 


41 


Personality 


13 


99 


0 


10 


12 


107 


.85 
43 


.88 


19 


9 


99 


Male 


None of the sex differences in Table I exceed the .05 level. 
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able to score S with 100 (decimal m 
moved) simply because he had ишү 
ed in only опе AMhliative pum 
theme, etc The resultant culle 
sample of Ss with two or more ше 
dreams reported. over the course 15 
study consisted of 30 individuals (15 
females, 15 males). E 

After first scoring their dreams, ES 
repeatedly ranked the data on the a 
Ss in the culled sample from low va 
high score on cach of the ш 
Categories, In about half of these ran 
ings, enough Ss failed to торот i eer 
tain dream theme or Reactive pe 
tent so that а mere presence or 
sence dichotomization of the samp e 
was necessary preliminary: to dnk 
the chi-square tests of significance. О! 
the remaining dream category dimen- 
sions, the sample was divided at Ө 
median (which was also the case er 
the Personality test scores). “Table id 
gives the grounds for dichotomizing 
the culled sample on dream data Г 
liminary to the chi-square tests, an 
the resultant breakdown of high and 
low groups. 

The sample breakdown in Table II 
gives the reader some idea of the 
nature of the chi-square tests. Note 
that a few of the high and low groups 
were quite uneven in number, ‘The 
high and low groups on th 
ity dimensions were 
more uniform, because 
broken ai the median 
ing the dichotomization 
on the dream and Personality data, 
null hypotheses of independence be- 
tween any two such Variables were 
tested, with a Correction for small 
frequencies applied when necessary 
(Edwards, 1916, р. 253). The .05 
level was Accepted as significant in this 
study, but 10 findings will be report- 
ed as suggestive of further. research 
Consideration, . 

The Current. dream themes will 
be considered first. The following 
Statements concerning Ss’ high or low 
Scores On personality dimensions refe! 
ТО scores obtained by this group of а 
and not to scores of the norm grou] 


€ personal- 

considerably 
they were all 
score. Follow- 
of the sample 
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TABLE Hu -Grounds for Making Dichotomizations of Dream Data 
for Chi-Square Tests of Culled Sample (N—30) 


Dream themes and 
А Content. categories 
Affiliative Themes 


Basis for making 
Chi-square Test 


Number of Ss (both sexes) 
in culled sample breakdown 
High Group Low Group 


кде р Median 5 5 
oe Тече Pres. or Abs x iid 
Garden ve Median (30.50) 16 14 
Reactive um Themes Pres. or Absence 10 20 
Кесу cation Pres. or 0 91 
Weine ees Median 15 15 
Reactive CHAR Median 16 14 
eac o Pond Pres, or А 7 23 
No. Reac implements Pres. or Absence 11 19 
ас. Categories Used Median (2.62) 13 17 
оп whic 
scal Which the various personality The findings on the relationship of 


А standardized. Subjects fall- 
emes uis the median on Affiliative 
the oi also found to fall above 
ity ban. on the following personal- 
given ая (significance level 
‘ont А MMPI Social 
ie (.01). MMPI Social 
Copy "Hon (05), and PES Order 
тей ojec falling below the 
ound t эю Affiliative themes were 
iment score high on the following 
Pps өз PPS Dominance (0D, 
тані 887 езіоп (10), MMPI Hypo- 
(.05) NE MMPI Schizophrenia 
MMPI MPI Dominance (05). and 
F score (.05). 


Those © 
i oe ue reporting Reward themes 
on per to fall above the median 
Sions: оо personality dimen- 
ММ MMPI Social Status (01). 
Omin; Ego Strength (.05). MMPI 
Qi "nce (10), PPS Dominance 
Bui. od. PPS Exhibition (01) 
themes . who reported по Reward 
Variab] Scored high on the personality 
Ммъ I of: MMPI Hysteria (.05), 
Pochon Depression (.05), MMPI Hy- 
lty-Fen Griasis (.05) , MMPI Masculin- 
СЕ MMPI Social 
thenia pion (05). MMPI Psychas- 
а (10), and MAS (10). 
1 ig ү поп dreamers were found to be 
and po MMPI Hypochondriasis (0 
РР; x. Change (01), and low in 
bon; E Mlurance (10). Those S f 
ed fo Garden Variety themes tend- 
(лоу , € high in PPS Achievement 
and PPS Aggression (.10) . 


ir 


Reactive Content to personality di- 
mensions were not extensive. How- 
ever, there are some interesting pos- 
sibilities suggested in the results. 
Those Ss who reported Reactive Con- 
tent in the Location category were 
found to be high in pPS Change 
(.01) and MMPI Social Responsibil- 
ity (05. Subjects reporting а good 
deal of. Action Reactive Content are 
more likely to score high in PPS Au- 
tonomy (0D . and to score low in PPS 
Deference (.10) and PPS Endurance 
(.05) . Actors Reactive Content. tend- 
ed to. be reported by $$ with high 
scores in MMPI Dominance (.10) . 
Mood Reactive Content was noted in 
Ss with high scores on the dimensions 
of MMPI Prejudice (.05) , MMPI 
Hysteria (05) . and PPS Exhibition 
(10). Subjects reporting Reactive 
Content in the Implement category 
tended to be high in PPS Autonomy 
(.05) . MMPI Dominance (.10) , and 
MMPI F score (10) . Finally, it was 
found that as an S tended to make 
use of one or more of these five Re- 
active categories, he was more likely 
to score. high on PPS Autonomy 
(01). 
DISCUSSION 

The hypothesis that scores derived 
from a series of adult recalled dream 
themes could be related to independ- 
ent measures of personality has been 
supported. In general, the theme 
scoring proved more encouraging 
than did the Reactive Content scor- 


939 Personality 
ing. Recurring dreams геро ни by " 
were found to reflect primarily Ter 
sion themes and Reac tive Action Con- 
tent. An analysis of the recurrent 
dream themes suggests this is so be- 
cause these dreams were often about 
falling through space. ete. With re- 
gard to the current dreams, the Ss 
made rather uniform use of the vari- 
ous dream categories, although Re- 
active Mood Content was reported by 
less than 20%, of the original sample. 
There were no sex differences found 
in the dreams scored on the basis of 
themes or Reactive Content. 

‘Turning to a consideration of the 
personality- and dream-type relation- 
ships, the findings would suggest that 
Ss reporting many Affiliative themes 
tend to be socially responsible, order- 
ly, апа planful individuals who 


are 
somewhat introverted. One gets the 
impression that they are very amen- 


able to routine and the demands of 
scheduling, but are not prone to at- 
tain the spotlight in social situations. 
There is an interesting parallel here 
with the study of children's dreams 
(Rychlak, 1960) , where it was found 
that Affiliative dreamers were well 
socialized (P < .05) , albeit less popu- 
lar in play group sociometric selec- 
tions (P < 05). The Ss who are less 


likely lo report Affiliative themes 
score high on variables which suggest 
ascendance, 


overactivity, dominance, 
and coldness in or withdrawal from 
interpersonal contact, If one is willing 
10 use the MMPI F Scale as a measure 
of unorthodox tendencies, then the 
low Affiliative dreamer сап be placed 
at the Opposite end ог a ghi 
drawn dimension of conformi 
the high Affiliative dreamer, 
Reward dreamers appear to 
rather dominating individuals 
desire leadership responsibility 
the attention or admiration of Other 
They were the More self. | 
with essentially 
value systems, and Possibly greate 
Intellectual facility (MMPI E м 
Strength correlates 44 with Wechsler 
Bellevue IQ: Barron, 1953). Children 


“economic 
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who report. Reward themes were ано 
found to be self-confident and d 
pendent (Р < 05). and — 
prone to sociometrie popularity ( Бе 
JH). (Rychlak, 1960). The non- je 
ward dreamers of the present samp? 
suggest the picture of шаша 
egocentric, almost. narcissistic Өр 
cern. They tend to somaticize, are ei 
troverted, pessimistic, and may due 
feel overly comfortable in their sex 
role. Only one rather tentative hype 
thesis emerged from the use of ihe 
MAS in this study: manilestls anxi- 
ous 5s may be less likely to dream АЕ 
ward themes than the non-anxious Э 
(P < .10). 

Tension. dreamers are one to 
Worry over their physical health. 1 hey 
also seem to find it difficult sustaining 
work activity, can easily set aside an 
unfinished task to take up something 
else, and in general, they are attract 
ed to if not distracted! by novelty: 
There may be another parallel here 
with the child Tension dreamer, who 
was found to score lower on an intel 
ligence measure than 
(P < .05) (Rychlak, 
ability to see à 
distractible, ete., 
ent of lowered 


to 


his classmates 
1960). The im 
task through, to be 
may Бе one compon- 
performance on 1Q 


type tasks. The Garden Varicty 
dreamer in the present sample did not 
show a consistent 


personality trend. 
The hypothesis suggested by the re- 
sults is that Garden Variety dreamers 
May be prone to aggressiveness 01 
hostility, as well as desirous of recog- 
nition in life. 

Although modest, the findings ОП 
Reactive Content arc suggestive 0 
hypotheses which could be pursued 1 
subsequent research, A composite inr 
pression would indicate that the im 
dividual who desires independence 
and dislikes conformity or a sub: 
servient role in life is prone to report 

Cactive. Content in the Action an 
Implement categories, even though he 
may be lacking in energy or endu 
ance himself, Autonomous, indepen : 
ent individuals are also prone to d 
port Reactive Content in more tha! 
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oe AIL of these dream be 
relevance á pp me with or have 
ant, aun o the picture ol an ascend- 
Apu Van ipe personality, There 
ings (бл! нау suggestion in the find- 
prone at the socially dominant N is 
hisidr Mn report. Reactive Content in 
ia one and possibly also in 
нане dn m category, Л he instru- 
Vei E в interpersonal implications 
cur PE Hysterical, possibly 
diced individy and socially preju- 
confine {э uals are more likely to 
Mood ( eia Reactive Contents to the 
firê û ДЕШ gk One might hypothe- 
tional ba preoccupation with emo- 
among i ek if not represstons 
types. ividuals of these general 
( я 

der е it is possible to contend 
really re RUE. this study were not 
only терүүнү their dreams, or were 
secondary Wie manilest content. with 
porting he aborations, or were TY 
ete, рата least significant material. 
cult to negati it is occasionally dit- 
on ois ife dream report from an 5 
awakened ре recall, even if he 15 
that he , when it seems highly likely 
; is dreaming (Goodenough. 


Хар 

un ag 3 
054) Ъ Molden, X Steinschriber. 
the seen ees of this sort rest on 


апа p a piion that there is a dream 
M the oe et a going begging 
ather и ious of an individual. 
(un) co ап haggle over levels. of 
ruitful pictae и seems more 
Meaning : view the problem of dream 
Чоп, & as one of levels of investiga- 
Ure сд а consistent. personality Pr 
їйї . be demonstrated among 
ypes through use of rigorous 

ip ion in an empirical [rame 
olosi much better it is to mete 
anin BE about the phantom 
Broup " which | supposedly elude 
Investig: emonstration? The level of 
tual Lon in this. study, which 
ie mid eet clinical practice on 
demon sion of recall, has now been 
hildre trated to be fruitful with both 
Mans n and adults. Questions remain 
fir ae aud hypotheses uncon- 
» but the general approach 


Рус] 
me 


seems sound and worthy of further 


consideration. 
SUMMARY 


This study dealt with the recalled 
dreams of 11 University students. (19 
females, 22 males). which were col- 
lected over а three week period. The 
dreams were scored. for story line or 
theme content, and for unusual, 
bizarre, OF distorted dream material 
which was termed Reactive Content, 
also administered vari- 
ous personality tests. The general hy- 
pothesis that scores derived from a 
series of recalled dream themes could 
be related to personality con- 
firmed. Typical findings were, e.g. 
that Ss who dream themes involving 
achievement, recognition, OF reward 
tend to be dominant, self-confident, 
and desirous of admiration from 
others. Those Ss who dream about 
having pleasurable interpersonal re- 
lations tend to be socially introverted. 
The findings on Reactive Content 
were modest but suggestive of intern- 
ally consistent hypotheses. 


Subjects were 
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A Cognitive View of Rationalized Projection 


Ronrgr D. SINGER 
Stanford University 


INTRODUCTION 


" ави ol projection. which A 
most E \t1C origin, receiving its 
theoretical ete explication in Freud's 
autobiogr IE ol Schreber's 
siderable apiy, 15 agun arousing con- 
cerned Toa among those CON 
lié шешу interpersonal processes. 

person's iis го be answered is how a 
the way eel emotional мше affects 
Judges er which he perceives OF 
nal unless, people. In Freud s origi- 
able impri (Freud. 1925). unaccept- 
through ind allects, or traits—those 
pated extera j the individual antici- 
—became i val or internal punishment 
Were uar a i and consequently 
а person is to other people. Thus 
cared eaten hated someone, but 
Would en ment for such an allect. 
Mmself, pi recognize this hatred in 
See this es would, on the contrary. 
vim, The rson and others as hating 
given the SOULS PL of projection. was 
SM and NS of a defense mechan- 
SBR € the cornerstone ol the 
Freud, pa n of paranoia. According to 
LAMB. das ыа was the result of Al 
ua асны wish which the individ- 
this м и As protection. against 
leels Dem the person unconsciously 
¢ idi in really hates the other in- 
ever, sin тозуй of loving him. How- 
Sertion ён Ен this unconscious as 
Is Projec nighly threatening, the affect 
Sciously je outwards, and the uncon- 
ating q] orad person is perceived, as 
nal one individual with the origi- 
lect jg EUM impulse. 1 he love ob- 
threater low perceived as hating ant 
Presseq ы. the possessor of the re- 
lection ps impulse. In order for pro- 
Must h о take place, therefore, there 
е an unacceptable, threatening 


im 

pul: 2 

— se, which becomes repressed- 
Now 
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The question of whether only un- 
acceptable affects influence our per- 
cepton ol others and whether they do 
so only when denied to consciousness 
immediately asserts itself. In addition, 
one becomes aware upon reading the 
psychoanalytic literature that it is not 
easy to predict who will become the 
recipient of the projection. Even in 
those Cases where such а prediction 
can be made from the theory it is far 
from clear that the prediction would. 
in fact, be correct. 

It was not until the 19305 that 
several empirical studies ol this prob- 
lem appeared. One was an experi- 
mental study by Murray. (1933) show- 
ing that when little girls. became 
frightened they saw pictures of adult 
being malicious. The other 
studies were by Sears (1936) who 
demonstrated that when a person at- 
tributed less of a trait to himself than 
others did he would overestimate how 
much of this trait others had. whether 
the traits were in fact unacceptable or 
acceptable ones. Granting the metho- 
dological problems inherent in these 
studies, they raised several intriguing 
points. First, it is unlikely that Mur- 
тау girls were unaware of their fear, 
vet they distorted. their perception of 
adult males. Second, they saw them as 
being more malicious. which was the 
complement and not the supplement 
of their own affect. Finally. some of 
Sears’ subjects projected positive traits 
such as friendliness or generosity. A 
strong suggestion, therefore. presented 
itself to the effect that psychology was 
only in the very initial stages of un- 
derstanding how the possession of cer- 
tain impulses, affects, and traits by an 
individual would influence his judg- 
ment of others whether in real life or 


on projective tests of the general TAT 
type. 
Further 


males as 


into this 


investigations 
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problem almost uniformly pe 
from being correlational in ded 
and having inherent in ай а 1 x 
problems of that approach. | п at 4 
tion, certain statistical artifacts - 
fortunately were present in ү у 
studies, consequently making ы ir 
sults uninterpretable. By the mid e 
1950s it became clear that the p 
Iem could best be approached through 
the experimental method of cmap 
affect by manipulatory induction ant 
һу experimentally varying the para- 
meters one wished to study, in a Sys- 
tematic fashion. 


SOME EXPERIMENTAL FINDINGS 


In 1957 Feshbach and Singer ex- 
perimentally aroused fear in male col- 
lege subjects by giving them painful 
electric shocks of varying strengths at 
irregular intervals. Half the subjects 
were given instructions aimed at mak- 
ing clear and conscious their feelings 
of fear and anxiety while the other 
half received instructions which hope- 
fully would lead to suppression or at 
least de-emphasis of their fearful and 
anxious affects, A non-shocked control 
group was employed. All three groups 
then judged a male graduate student, 
whom they viewed in a 7 minute film, 
as to how fearful and aggressive he 
Was as well as what sort of a person he 
Was ОП several other dimensions, Both 
the fear expression and fear suppres- 
sion groups judged the filmed person 
to be more fearful and aggressive than 
did the non-shocked 
with the suppression group showing 
the most Projection. These results in- 
dicate that suppression or repression 
are not prerequisites for increased at. 
tribution, although they do enhance 
the process. When à person is unaware 
of his own feelings, he lacks an im- 
portant source of cues in his evalua- 
tion of others, but even when 


5 he is 
aware of his own feelin 5, à person 
may well overestimate the presence of 


his own affect in others w 
judgments of them. 

It is of interest to note th 
anxiety but also hostility 


hen making 


at not on] 
Was pro- 
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jected in this experiment. Giving m. 
ple electric shocks probably not only 


made them anxious but also made 
them angry, Many of the circum 


stances which arouse anxiety in рео" 
ple also create hostility. Projection, 
however, did show specificity since 
there was no increase in the attribu- 
tion of negative traits in general. 
Feshbach and Feshbach (1962) fur- 
ther extended the study of the projec: 
tion of fear in two experiments 90 
boys between 9 and 11 years ol oM 
In these experiments, differing chiefly 
in the method of arousing fear, the 
subjects were asked to estimate how 
fearful and how malicious цене 
nasty) they judged pictures ol ben 
their own ‘age, girls their own age 
women their mother's age, and men 
their father's age to be. The results 
showed that when boys 9 to 11 уба 
old are made fearful. they see pe 
their own age as more fearful, aM 
men their father's age as more malic 
ious than does a non-aroused ganha 
group. Not much projection of UE 
а complementary or à pn api 
nature takes place to either t 
younger or older female pictures. 


These results indicated to us iis 
possibly important role of simile 
and past experience in the attributio" 
of one's own affect to others. W het 
aroused to some state of i-r 
people may well overestimate is 
amount of this affect in people W t 
are perceived as being like them, m 
not in people seen as different. үш 
frightened boys see other boys ше 
own age as being fearful, but not gi! 
women, or men. Men, who may one 
have been angry when boys i» 
frightened or may have been the RT 
Source of punishment for boys. n 
Seen as being malicious when thc boy 
are frightened, In this case of suppl? 
mentary projection, the boys are pro? 
ably making the non conscious infe. 
€nce that when they are. afraid SP 
adult figure (the one often involve. 
In severe punishment) is being n 
tile. In turn, the male child who p” 
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sibly fee А 
Feed оч himselt mitigates 
persón ا‎ n asciibing them to the 
ce ita У E actions is most 
punitive agent muB, Hrs aa 
Singer . 
Бол Mon extended the investi- 
lection to i edi similarity in pro- 
Bu ans re study of a different af- 
Ege age eiie namely hostility. Col- 
made assit ot and females who were 
comments. a | direc ting disparaging 
asked to А insults at them were 
age mele "e the feclings of college 
Pleted in and 12 year old boss de- 
the TAT paqari scenes similar to 
emales et їп college age males and 
of hostility. шей a higher amount 
Stimuli th: to the college age male 
trol grou N did a non-aroused con- 
tained te No such difference was ob- 
Year old Ж judgments of the 12 
пагу, both de torial stimuli. In sum- 
Ma es, when ра males and fe- 
increased hos stile ostile, attributed 
age but no stilitv to males their own 
therefore tto male children, We тау, 
women fi postulate that college 
tify au it relatively easy to iden- 
бшш is, feel similar to. col- 


ере; 

бе пра malas 

Oys, Thee but not to 12 vear old 
the same is obviously true for 


college ; 
ере age male subjects. 


In; 
an atte 
ttempt to extend these find- 


Ines 

5, ап experi 

Y Deu a was carried. out 
" and Feshbach (1962) оп 


oth a ¢ 
ation «реке population and a popu- 
"У schizo раша psychotics, most- 
nd уу phrenics. College age students 
Normal ous were tested under 
Conditions axed conditions and under 
as Tousa | anxiety arousal. Anxiety 
B Mimize m in а manner calculated to 
г. kK Wag dn of hostility. The Ss 
Considered. + judge how fearful they 
N two eos to be the people depicted 
bs Miete. of pictures, onc set labeled 
Mentally i} of people who had been 
"t peop] ill and the other as pictures 
tally нА e who had never been men- 
ае; Fi | wo main predictions were 
ap 2 USt that under conditions of 
arousal 1 к > : 
зо the psychotic and 


Ormal suh; 
l subjects would judge both 
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sets of pictures as showing more fear 
than would their control counterparts; 
and second, that psychotics would feel 
quite similar to. people who have ex- 
perienced mental illness and different 
had not, while nor- 
had little experience 
with the mentally ill would be little 
affected by the labeling of the pic- 
tures. We would. therefore, expect the 
normals to attribute approximately 
amounts of fear to both sets of 
sictures, while the psychotics would 
attribute more to the set of pictures 
labeled as mentally ill, and less to the 
set labeled as never having been men- 
tally ill. (The second prediction was 
made for the relaxed condition only.) 
Both hypotheses were confirmed by 
the results. 


from those who 
mals who have 


equal 


Questionnaires and rating scales 
after most of the experiments 
discussed to. date clearly showed that 
the Ss were in the main aware of their 
own state of anxiety ol hostility. Con- 

it becomes clear that the 
n of projection. the in- 
creased attribution of one's own affect 
or its supplement. does not depend on 
on or repression of one's own 
This is not to депу the valid- 
al analytic projection but 
that other. types of 
t only exist but may 
Further, it must be 
these es, 


given 


sequently, 
phenomeno 


suppress! 
feclings. 
itv of class 
merely to 
projection may no 
be more common. 
in mind that in 


note 


kept j 
where the subjects were relatively 
aware of their own feelings. projec: 


tion of own affect took place to some- 


one similar to the aroused subject. 


The final experiment in this series 
1 by Kiesler and Singer 


was conductec 
the Ss 


(1962) . In this experiment 
(college females) were not only 
aroused to hostility but induced to 


a hostile act against another 
girl. Half of the Ss judged the girl 
thev aggressed against, themselves, 
and also a female bystander whom 
they thought to be very similar 10 
themselves. while the other half made 
the same judgments but thought the 
bystander to be quite different from 


carry out 


themselves. The experiment was so 
constructed that, although the Ss 
could probably not avoid knowing 
that they had committed an aggressive 
act, they could avoid the knowledge 
that they had felt hostile. The ager es- 
sive act, shocking another girl, was 
disguised as a мау of objectively 
evaluating that girls performance; 
the poorer the other girl's. perlorm- 
ance on a task seemed to the S the 
more shocks she was to give the other 
girl. Hostility was induced by the ex- 
perimenter giving seven shocks to 
each S who was led to believe that the 
shocks were the result of the evalua- 
tion of her own work by the other S, 
Each girl, in summary, was led to be- 
lieve that her partner thought poorly 
of her work and had given her seven 
shocks as a consequence; after this, 
each 5 had a chance to evaluate the 
other girl's work and shock her ac- 
cordingly, Control Ss gave the other 
girl an average of about two shocks 
while the experimental Ss gave an 
average of close to 6, thereby carrying 
oul an aggressive, inescapable act. Yet 
every experimental girl could easily 
believe that the number of shocks she 
Бауе was an accurate estimate of the 
other girl's work and not a result of 
her fceling hostile. 

The experimental results. showed 
that while feelings of hostility were 
attributed to someone seen as being 
different from the subjects, they pro- 
jected the carrying out of aggressive 
acts 10 someone similar to themselves. 
55, indeed, seemed to deny feeling hos- 
tile since a significant increase in re- 
ported hostility in themselves after 
the experimental arousal could only 
be demonstrated by pooling all items 
in one type of measure and complete- 
ly absent in two other types. This find- 
ing shows that when people are rela- 
tively aware of some negative act or 
affect, they attribute it to someone 
similar to themselves, but when they 
are relatively unaware of some nega- 
tive aflect, they attribute it to some- 
one who is dissimilar. 
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In addition to these experiments, 
we have the work of Bramel (1962), 
who has shown that the recipient O 
projection will be someone similar to 
or liked by the subject when the sub: 
ject is aware of a Negative trait dm 
himself. In. Bramel's experiment, sub- 
jects who had a high opinion of them 
selves but were made to leel that they 
had homosexual tendencies overesU 
mated the degree of homosexuality in 
people whom thev liked. People 
whom one likes are usually percervet 
as being similar to one's sell. 

Although these results are rather 
dear from the point of view of enr 
pirical consistency, they are far from 
clear theoretically. How are we to: ae 
count for the propensity of individ 
uals aroused to some unpleasant state 
of emotion 10 overestimate — the 
amount of that affect in other people 
similar to themselves when relatively 
aware of their own feelings? In addi: 
tion, how are we to understand the 
projection of acts of which one is reli 
tively unaware to someone different 
and finally how are we to account fol 
Sears’ (1936) finding that even post 
tive traits can be projected? 

A COGNITIVE THEORY 

A possible answer suggests itself 17 
Festinger's theory (1957) of cogniuve 
dissonance. According to Festinger 
individuals are in a state of dissonance 
when two or more cognitive elements 
which they have are not congruent: 
that is, when they basically contradict 
cach other. He states that. people pn 
to eliminate states of cognitive disso 
ance. A person who smokes but wishes 
to remain in good health is in a stat 
of dissonance if he discovers that 
smoking causes cancer, The know” 
edge that he wishes to remain health) 
is dissonant with the knowledge tha 
he is smoking, that is, doing some 
thing which will impair his healt 
There are several things that such ^ 
person can do to reduce his disso 
ance. He may give up smoking. 1 " 
is too difficult to do so, he may choos” 
to disbelieve that smoking causes сат 


| 
| 
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cer, f: i 

а нав fault in the research. pur- 

м ie lv showing this connection, or 

"d may avoid reading anything fur- 
r about the problem. i 


h 2 ne imagine that in any 
emotional ae а aroused to some 
tility ordin е such as fear or hos- 
who experi теа considerable number 
ае EUN i state OF COEDS 
Considerable Xy might his Бе so? A 
people es number of middle class 
studies si vae those employed in the 
selves ag с no doubt view them- 
peaceful cw brave, friendly. and 
іп а state рн ied When thev are 
DOW have bs anxiety or anger, they 
Which are c tae about themselves 
About the Cissonant with their belief 
think н. of person thev generally 
to be Cie i to be or would want 
leves hisel cn is, а person who be- 
now finds hi to be calm and friendly 
"Car, homer fearful or hostile. 
сро alien E and homosexuality are 
tainly an o most of us. This is cer- 
айз, | uncomfortable state of af- 
reduced? © can this dissonance be 
, One w 
15 for 
Percent 
elieve 


, 3 in which this may be done 
the individual to distort his 


[Sive amo really don't have an ex- 
ttle field unt. Thus a soldier on а 
е as a 4 who doesn't perceive him- 
6 ау ботү coward, but who is afraid, 
they Vince himself that all the 
: soldiers afraid. An 


„ Wo 

чем ma such people distort their 
База fri everyone? Certainly not. It 
liey, ishtened soldier little good to 
at women or children are 
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frightened. This would not justify his 
fear. Nor would it aid the angry man 
to believe that professional bandits 
were aggressive people. lt would only 
help to reduce dissonance to believe 
that people who were much like them, 
people to whom they would ordinarily 
compare themselves, also shared these 
emotions. In reducing dissonance over 
emotions of which they are relatively 
aware, they distort their judgments of 
similar people. : 

In cases where the person is rela- 
tively or even completely unaware of 
his own traits and feelings, projection 
should take place to people who are 
different. Since the unpleasant knowl- 
edge has not been admitted to con- 
sciousness, attributing it to similar 
people would only bring it closer to 
home, imply that one may be like that 
also, and thus threaten discomfort. 
Attributing it to a different class of 
;eople removes the threat from the 
self and aids repression. This is the 
case of classic analytic projection and 
is closely related to the phenomenon 
of "scape-goating:" the case where the 
affect or trait is relatively admitted by 
the subject and projection takes place 
to а similar person mav be termed 
rationalized projection. The function 
of the former is to aid repression 
while of the latter is to mitigate or 
justily current recognized 
state. 

The concept of rationalized pro- 
jection is hardly new. In their review 
of projection Murstein and Prver 
(1959) give extensive attention to this 
However, a whole variety 
of effects which perhaps have quite 
different antecedents апа varying 
consequences have previously been 
lumped under this categorv. For in- 
stance: the black marketeer who says 
that everyone is doing it. the person 
with neurotic anxiety who converts 
the anxiety about doing something 
wrong into anxiety about not getting 
enough to eat, justifying one’s resent- 
ment against a child by finding him 
disobedient. complementary projec- 
tion, and overexaggeration of real 


one’s own 


concept. 
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traits in someone else, have all been 
cited as examples of rationalized pro- 
jection. Further, previous мр 
have not specifically cited the condi 
lions giving rise to rationalized pe 
jection nor have they Spent] ww Vat 
sort of person or class ol persons 
would be the recipients of such 
projection. . . 
In our terms, rationalized projec- 
tion has a high probability of occur- 
ring when a person develops cogni- 
tions (7.e., has information) about his 
own affective state, motivation, or 
traits which are in a dissonant rela- 
tionship with other things which he 
knows or believes about himself. If it 
is quite difficult to change or elimin- 
ate either cognition or sets of cogni- 
tions, one way tension may be lowered 
is by a selective perception of other 
individuals. — Murstein and Pryer 
(1959) define rationalized projection 
as а category where the content is 
readily accessible to consciousness but 
the motivation js "distorted" so as to 
hide the real intent of the act, We 
would hold that this definition is only 
partly correct or at least should be 
made more precise. The modification 
suggested would involve the specifica- 
tion that the “distortion” in motiva- 
tion would be some one else's and not 
one’s own. If a black market operator 
feels that other people аге doing 
pretty much as he is we can say he is 
projecting. If he feels that other peo- 
ple are really motivated to do as he is 
doing but are deterred only by fear of 
punishment, he may be said to be 
projecting his own Motivation. How- 
ever, if he “distorts” his Own motiva- 
tion by believing that he is saving the 
free enterprise system by fighting gov. 
ernment regulations, he is not project- 
ing. He may, however, be rationaliz- 
ing. Rationalization which does not 
include projection usually involves a 
distortion of one's own motives with- 
out any necessary reference to the mo- 
tives of others. Rationalized projec- 
tion, in addition, as shown by some 
of the experiments cited in this paper 
can include not only “distortion” of 
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other people's motives but “distor 
tion” of the judgment ol other peo 
ples traits and allects. Fhe NOTE 
distortion has been placed in quota 
tion marks since projection can "i 
fact make people more accurate judges 
under certain circumstances, Ha per 
son projects his latent ийине, 
impulses and if others really do have 
such impulses, he may be more w 
curate than a person who docs pd 
project. This dissonance reduc tion ie 
count of rationalized projection ma S 
no simple predictions about accuracy: 


One advantage of our mi pet 
is the specification that when the н ме 
tent is readily accessible project 
takes place to similar people or P^ 
tinent social referents. The reasons it 
this were discussed above. Further. * 
is held that without dissonance, p 
is no rationalized projection. А Pie 
son will not project merely because 5 
is homosexual or hostile or ager et 
People who accept the fact that Fed 
are homosexual or hostile or anxio' 1 
and view themselves as that sort of je 
dividual, in its various implications 
experience no dissonance and Es 
sequently do not project. in ' aly 
areas. This point has been as in 
demonstrated by Murstein (1956) 0 
an experiment which shows that P? 
jection may be specific to circu 
stances where one's current emotion? 
State is the obverse of one’s usual sé 
evaluation concerning that state. pem 
а condition is one which is equivale 
to à state of dissonance. Р 
ош 
the 
sect 
DE 


It also 
analysis 
proper 


becomes clear from 
that one might under 
circumstances expect pro] 
tion of emotions or traits like se 
pity, or love as a function of diss? о 
ance. In the cases of those people W 
did not conceive of themselves аз р 
sons who Ordinarily feel joy or PO on 
love, we would “expect “project e 
when, indeed, they experienced p it 
emotions ор Possessed um 


i these (ore 
Sears (1936) results can, there? id 
be viewed fror 


А an"; 
, Vie we п à dissonance " sr 
point. Those people who denied 1 


er 


Ковккт D, Sixcin 
lins ES sik h as generosity or friend- 
other overestimated these traits in 
Bend be ause they failed to see 
Since Yes as this kind of a person. 
ж rain friends believed them to 
often eho hs friendly, they must 
cognitions Шер the recipients of 
image m inconsistent with their self 
When bos каала was created. 
overestimated m ege өш» the) 
Walls in the А degree ot these 
making it GTI. thus by comparison, 
therefore em rr ias had less. and 
self Шиг gentes their original 
Senerous th , н people were Very 
ous by car an they were not gener- 
: nparison. 


It fer 2 
y inp d to note an extreme- 
ünce — dillerence. between dis- 
CYoanalytic ӨЙ and classical psv- 
попа] рой projection from the func- 
Uc terms poc view. In psychoanaly- 
Classica] pr Me adaptive function of 
Projection is the elimination 
ea o DEINE affect. In 
hm projection through re- 
Source xo P RADAR a an exter- 
i s ve to eliminate the af- 
i Repression serves to elimi- 
feeling and attribution. to 
; Teeling even further. from 
he function of dissonance 
Im rationalized projection 
attributing one’s affect to 


son 


a 
Other 
Pressio 


ir qp mitigate one's pos- 
ak he achievement ol dis- 
m Ses by attribution of 
ithe ts is not the disappear- 
5 а ш. but rather the 
К enhan pt or tolerate the emo- 
Sia? а me Fas] the perception that 
Шат рео мү of a population of 
Tetty ple who probably are or 
Y much the same. 
Conclusio 


, ese ieor it is only fair to say 
alor SSlive sit retical remarks are only 

реу Bramel's experiment 
"Че dit resents a test of deductions 
"th p ily from dissonance theory. 
based di- 
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general design such research might 
follow. One might select people who 
see themselves as high and others who 
see themselves as low on any given 
allect; for instance, people who see 
themselves as anxious, fearful, or 
cowardly versus people who feel that 
they are calm, fearless, or brave. If 
both classes are made to feel fearful 
through some severe and unavoid- 
able threat, the consequences. to be 
expected. Irom dissonance theory 
would be clear, People who perceive 
themselves to be fearful should find 
the fact that they are now indeed 
fearful to be consonant and, hence, 
thev should not distort their percep- 
tion of others. People who perceive 
themselves to be calm and brave, how- 
ever, should be in a state of disson- 
ance upon finding that they are now, 
in reality, frightened and, consequent- 
Iv, thev should distort their percep- 
tion of others by judging them to be 
fearful also. A similar design of com- 
plementing or opposing current self 
cognitions by experimentally induced 
cognitions and using the ensuing 
judgments of others as the dependent 
variable should serve, therefore, as a 
the dissonance point 
of view as applied to the problem of 
affective attribution. In addition, if 
awareness were experimentally varied, 
aware subjects experiencing disson- 
ance should project to people similar 
Ives while those who were 
unaware should project on 
from themselves. 


relevant test of 


to themse 
relatively ay 
to persons different 
IMPLICATIONS FOR PROTECTIVE TESTING 

If the reasoning presented in this 
paper has any merit, then it has in- 
teresting implications for projective 
testing. particularly for TAT type in- 
struments. If affect which causes ten- 
sion but of which people are relatively 
aware is projected on to people sim- 
ilar to themselves (and perhaps to 
people they like), the hero figure on 
the TAT may represent not the per- 
son's unconscious but, to the con- 
trary, his conscious feelings. It may be 
incorrect to assume that analysis of 
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figures similar to or liked by the sub- 
ject gives us knowledge of his uncon: 
scious dynamics. Rather, these figures 
may tell us about aspects of the in- 
dividual of which he may be relative- 
ly aware. By implication more em- 
phasis should be put on analysis of 
TAT figures which the person seems 
to feel to be alien to him or which he 
seems to dislike or consider to be 
quite different. These figures may 
well represent the repressed aspec ts of 
the subject's traits or affects. Insight 
may be gained into the aspects of the 
person of which he is not aware by 
ascertaining the characteristics of 
these remote figures. Of course, this 
would hold only for subjects to whom 
the affects in question were not 
acceptable. 

The appearance of a large amount 
of anxious or hostile content alone on 
the TAT does not tell us very much 
about the dynamics of the subject. A 
high aggression count may represent 
a person who considers himself to be 
hostile and who is not disturbed when 
he is aroused to hostility, or a person 
who considers himself to be friendly 
but who has large amounts of uncon- 
scious hostility which he projects. In 
the latter case projection should be to 
remote figures while in the former it 
should be either indiscriminate or to 
similar figures on the assumption that 
people like one’s self feel the same 
way. In the case where a person who 
considers himself to be friendly is 
made hostile by the possible irrita- 
tions of the testing situation, he ought 
to project hostility to similar TAT 
figures if he is somewhat aware of be- 
ing irritated and to remote ones if he 
is not. 

It is clear, therefore, that under- 
standing the feelings of the subject in 
the testing situation may be very im- 
portant to interpretation of his test 
protocol. If the subject feels anxious, 
hostile, sexually aroused or dependent 
in the testing situation, and if such 
feclings are contrary to his usual self 
perceptions (i.e., if they cause disson- 
ance), they may greatly influence his 
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responses to the T AT. He will tend to 
reduce the dissonance aroused in the 
test situation by his selective percep: 
tion of the TAT figures. Il we are 
aware of the feclings of the subject т 
the testing situation, interpretation i4 
his dynamics will, therefore, be great? 
facilitated. | 
Finally, it may be suggested that j^ 
terpretation of projec live tests may я 
greatly clarified by knowledge aded 
subject's self perceptions. Bises 
knowing how the individual pep 
to projectives, we ought to know W ям 
he thinks he is like. Clearly, if a ре 
son thinks that he is an anxious чч 
dividual and һе produces many et 
ious themes on the TAT, we are Es 
dealing with the same sort of pers А 
as one who produces the same w^ 
number of anxious themes but r4 
scribes himself as a calm, Dee 
dividual. Interpretation. of TAT- 


ier the 
tests, therefore, should conside o 
feelings of the individual in the te; 


а 5 E x А ph "n 
situation, his self perceptions, pi е 
and out of the test situation, anc 


5 2 not? 
analysis of both hero and Y? 
figures. 
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Stimulus Properties of the Blacky Pictures Test' 


GEORGE STRICKER 
Goucher College 


The Blacky Pictures Test (Blum, 
1949) is a projective technique de- 
signed primarily to elicit apperteptive 
responses which contain material use- 
ful in understanding the underlying 
dynamics of the respondent. It con- 
sists of eleven cards revolving about 
the adventures of a dog named 
Blacky, with each card constructed so 
as to represent an important stage of 
psychosexual development. Since its 
publication the Blacky has become in. 
creasingly popular in clinical usage, 
and shows signs of taking its place 
among the widely accepted diagnostic 
techniques (Sundberg, 1961). 

In order to better understand. re- 
sponses to this test, an appreciation 
of the stimulus properties it presents 
to the respondent would be in order, 
In recent years the semantic differen- 
tial technique (Osgood, Suci and 
Tannenbaum, 1957) has been widely 
used to give insights into the stimu- 
lus properties of à variety of clinical 
methods (Zax and Loiselle, 1960; 


Rabin, 1959: Little, 19 Kamano, 
1960). In 


some cases these studies 
have affirmed long - held clinical 
hunches; in other cases these intui- 


tive approaches to the material have 
been called. into question, "The pur- 
pose of this Study was to investigate 
the stimulus properties of the Blacky 
Pictures Test by means of the seman- 
tic differential technique. 


METHOD 
Subjects (Ss) for this study were 61 
female and 24 


male college sopho- 
mores at the University of Rochester, 
‘They were all members of an Intro- 
ductory Psychology class, had no prior 
formal experience with the Blacky 
Pictures Test, and volunteered to par- 
! This study was performed while the 


was а U.S.P.H.S. post-doctoral rese: 
low at the University of Rochester. 


author 
arch fel- 


ticipate in return for credit necessary 
to complete course requirements. ; 

On the basis of factor loadings kem 
judged relevance to the Blacky, Bev e 
scales from cach of the three primar} 
dimensions of meaning (eval 
potency, activity) were sede D 
21 pairs of bipolar adjectives are The 
in the first column of Table I. n 
scales were randomly arranged d 
eleven different orders, and роде 
were assembled in such a way as : 
have the eleven orders fall in (шч 
positions providing a control fot a 
order effects which might operate t. 
the making of successive ИУ sci 
were given these booklets which. S eld 
tained the standard semantic Ше 
tial instructions with minor modific | 
tions to account for the fact that or 
toons rather than verbal concepts bane 
being rated. The cartoons p р $5 
jected on a screen in turn, and $ Е ot 
rated cach one on a separate page 
scales, 


RrsuLTS he 

Ratings for each card on each 9 p" 

21 scales were tabulated separately xs 
both groups (males апа puse 
Ratings of four were taken to indie 
either feclings of neutrality or ye 
vance. Before making any D oa. m 
analyses, it was decided to drop п pre 
consideration any scale on which mc gi 
than a chance number of four rane, 
were made, since this would indica 
that a substantial number of Ss We 
not able to make 
this scale. U 


discriminations "|, 
sing the chi-square les 
nique it was found that for the mal% 


: or t 
seven or more out of 24, and for 
females 15 or more out of 61, rel 
sented 


a significant deviation д 

chance (p < .05). For the remain! 4 
Scales ratings of four were elimina, 
Irom the chi-square analyses, and тес 
Ings in positions one, two and th 
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ing шиг, as Were ratings of 
this Koc fee seven, justifüeitnn Por 
rection Б кык, according to di- 
н е Men attention to extreme- 
(1962) Lice ii be found in Peabody 
iste i ore etermine whether a card 
by the eoi impression. characterized 
the dude at one or the other end of 
Were com mm, observed frequencies 
Probability that ia ia рге 
ratings у es by chance, hall the 
alf in the : he in one direction and 
chi-square Pe € Ihe results of the 
Table 1 nalyses are summarized in 

In order 


and exte 
Wo 


to determine the nature 


nt of dillerences between the 
ratings were con- 
each of the 21 scales. for 
II cards by the chi-square 


3 he groups were compared 


OUPS : 
trasted upa their 
ach of the 
technique 
HN ы 
ratings f table on the number of 
м the left end of the 
M s (positions one, two, 
€ number of neutral ratings 
the tight 7 and the number near- 
end of the continuum 


Tanne DL-Scales Yielding 
1 3 3 
NI р 
F mf 
MF f F 
ME i 
МЕ mf F 
I 
МЕ 
mi" МЕ 
Uline-feqy; 
u feminine 
st SPesmaorh f МЇ 
асы Weak ME 
ing passive ME . р 
ба ат-тон ед МЕ МЕ 
ho Slow 5 
rep eld MI 
5h; Саҳ саду; 
ТТА ME 
RIO ME 
Гы: axed s 
ү his ily mf МЕ M 
9 mi card 10 for 


б Ы 1 i fe оса А 
Due positi includes responses (o € 
lhe у Colum; 


a significant numbe 


significant numbe 
' denotes the same 


1 11 for males and C 


r of the rating 


* denotes the same thing for the 
r of the ratings of the mà 


thing for the females. 
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(positions five, six, seven). The results 
of these analyses are presented in 
"Table IL. 

Table 11 indicates that the groups 
ditlered significantly at the .05 level 
on 30 of the 231 comparisons which 
were made. By chance we would have 
expected approximately 12. diller- 
ences, distributed approximately one 
to a card. Thus it is likely that the 
cluster of dillerences on cards 3, 6 and 
11. and possibly those on 4 and 9 also, 
were. produced. by other than chance 
dillerences. 

DISCUSSION 

The data presented in Tables 1 and 
Il suggest а number of conclusions 
and raise a number of hypotheses 
about the stimulus properties of the 
cards. These will be discussed in turn 
below. 

Card 1 was constructed to measure 
oral eroticism. Both males and females 
agree in their perception of this card, 
and see it as representing а very posi- 
tively evaluated situation. Any clinical 
response which regards this as а nega- 


Significant Chi-Squares 


5 6 7 8 9 10^ 119 
mf МЕ 
mf mf 
mf f MF 
mf mf mf M F 
mf mf mf 
mf 
F 
m 
MF M I 
ME f 
Е т Е 
МЕ Е МЕ mf Е m m 
Е 
Е 
м 
Е 
МЕ 
ME Е MF m f 


males and Card 11 for females, and refers 
ard 10 for females, and refers to 
gs of the males were toward the left side of 


the females. 
iles were toward the right side 
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baie Tet 
Stimulus Properties of the Blacky Pictures Те 


‘ere Found 
"hi 'ignific: iflerences Were Foun 
yards 2 scales On Which Significant Di 
TABLE II—Cards And Scales vices бүр; 


Card Seales 
1 None j 
; 2* - soft 
E FAIR. unfair, KIND - cruel, heavy - LIGHT, fast - SLOW 
4 beautiful + UGLY, clean - DIRT Y, good - BAD 
F None : 3 — 
2 hard - SOF Г, rough - SMOOTH active - PASS A 
8 angular - ROUNDED, sharp - DU | L 
- active - P. SIVE, angular - ROUNDED 
9 СК - cautious 
R UL - ugly, BRAVE - cowardly, SHARP - dull 
j^ (ego idcal) KIND - cruel, hot - COLD 
11 (love object) beautiful - 


heavy - 
PASSIVE, hot - 
* The capitalized adjective indic. 


COLD 


tive stimulus must be taken as atypi- 
cal, while seeing this as a good situa- 
tion is of minimal interpretive value. 
Card 2 was constructed to measure 
oral sadism. Males and females agree 
that this is a very active and potent 
Situation, Females a 

tive. evaluation on 
males do not, г 
patterns of t 
Significantly different 
potheses may be 
this Slight ¢ ifference 
groups, ft may be th 
sponding to 
the card 
socially acceptable yy 
On the other hand 
be complicated 


account for 
between the 
at females are re- 
the manifest content of 

aggression a less 
lode of behavior, 
» this fect Might 


зе с by the Possible identi- 
fication of the female Ss with the vic. 
uumized mother rather than With the 
sadistic Blacky, C Was Constructed 


to measure anal Sadism, 


his сар 
does not seem to present a Ds 
Pales je, ёйһег gy 1р, although үе. 
males do tend 8h fe 


10 see it in mor 
live terms than do males, Т 

négative response to sadism o 
part of females reinforces 

ity of the hypotheses raised o 
having some merit, Card 4 

structed to measure oedipal į 
It does not present а 

ture to males, but S, who re. 
spond in a significantly differ 

place a positive ey; 
Again, the joint a 


ates the direction in which m 


OWARDLY 
UGLY, clean - DIRI Y, good - BAD, brave - COWAI 
LIGHT, masculine . 


oe °` active * 
FEMININE, strong - WEAK, activ 


ales exceeded females. 


исп 
sponse to the manifest content M a 
is seen as more socially desirab е) 7 
the females, and the possible нч 
cation of the female Ss with "m 
mother may be raised. Card 5 bes 
constructed to measure guilt over Piai 
turbation, Neither group ec pot 
to this card in a consistent Me du 
provides д strong suggestion пшр 
cial desirability may serve to atte at 
ate the Cxpression of unconscious ni- 
titudes in situations where the e the 
fest content quite clearly betrays rce 
latent content, or can be the pore 
of strong responses in its own nG ie 
Card 6 was constructed. to pe q^ 
castration anxiety, Both males а [е- 
Males view this negatively, an fe 
Males also see it as being active. sre 
Males also tend to see it as ee 
potent and More active than do ma 
It is likely 
by many 
by the fe 
ity of 
ever, this May 
ca i 


males are 915): 
(Fenichel, 1 ight! 
excursion pe 

ailure of female ao 
tio? 


Suggest that the f 
See this in a More negative light 
the Males was due to the castr: 
felt by tl 2 
ced the Social desirabilit) T 
males, Card 7 was wife 
Measure Positive ide" 


eq. coU. . 
1€ males which СО! „, 


p —— n 
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р танли females respond in 
e way to dt, and it does not 
group ше шп picture to either 
mel d vx S маз constructed to 
Бо: E x ing rivalry. I his card does 
ture to ird а a consistent. pic- 
tive evaluation ee 
response Dai hs ur ed 
dian нее 4 not significantly 
Possibilities nt wird of males, Again, 

social desirability en- 


terine : à 

dn ии еше identifying with 
raised. rade QUE mother must. be 
measure КИТ _ Was constructed to 
evaluate De feelings. Both. groups 
see it as | О negatively and tend to 
whether it eing weak. One wonders 

is the 


| | presence of a super- 
ated, or es being negatively evalu- 
the respon, seen much more likely, 
Missing tie | 15 to Blacky’s anxiety, 
Content implications ol the latent 
Н (superego) in order to re- 
аа content. (a dis- 
structed | agonist). Card 10 was con- 
Positive eg Measure responses to à 
ate this d ideal. Both groups evalu- 
Xpecteq E positively, as would be 
ропа to таман, males also re- 
li$ may Ms card as being passive. 
Philos Serve as support to social 
Поп aum preaching the feminiza- 
is more ji тегісав male, However. 
ikely that the males are re- 

Ot ua pP cael oak dog rather 
à Cans үне ego ideal in these 
dons 1 was constructed. to 
б card dens to a love object. 
А es not seem to produce 


Y cons 
b nsis ; з 
"loweves tent picture to either group. 


ego which 


ee as s females view their love ob- 
tht mine S more positively evalu- 
ta do the ы, and more active 
е Г fem; нше Our social stereo- 
n jg concn responses in this situa- 
| Nsistent with these findings. 


l Overy: 

| oon of these results points 
Sh Merpren areas which may lead 
i ns S to bes difficulties with re- 
many S Blacky Pictures Test. 
Nse is AE it appears that the 
situa to the manifest content 
i tion, with the cleverly con- 
Psychosexual implications €s- 
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caping the naive S. This response may 
be further attenuated by social desir- 
ability stereotypes which insure that 
the latent psychosexual theme does 
not find expression. Finally, there are 
some real questions, particularly with 
females, as to whether the object of 
identification is Blacky, as the test 
must assume, or some other figure, 
such as the mother. 


SUMMARY 


Seven scales from each of the three 
primary semantic differential. dimen- 
sions were presented to 61 females and 
24 males who were asked to rate each 
of the cards in the Blacky Pictures 
Test on each scale. Responses were 
analyzed by the chi-square technique 
in order to locate the stimulus prop- 
erties of the test, and the response pat- 
terns of the two groups were com- 
pared. The implications of the results 
for clinical usage of the test were dis- 
cussed, and the possible effects of 1) 
response to manifest content 2) so- 
cial desirability 3) misplaced identi- 
fication were highlighted. 
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The Roles of Intelligence and Social Status 


in Rejections on the 


Holtzman Inkblot Technique’? 


ЈОѕЕРри S. THORPE 


The extensive literature on the Ror- 
schach has little to say, beyond con- 
jecture, about the meaning of се 
jections. Some writers have stated t hat 
the rejection of a card is a defensive 
reaction to the emotional impact of 
the stimulus or the subject's associa- 
tion to it (Beck, 1952) , whereas others 
have said that failure to respond to a 
card is the result of an intellectual in- 
ability to deal with the Structural com- 
plexity of the stimulus (Klopfer & 
Kelley, 1946) . There is little empirical 
evidence to Support or even clarify 
either of these positions, Recently, 
Tamkin (1959), in an attempt to 
assess the role of intellectual function- 
ing as a determinant of rejections, re- 
ported on the relationship of IQ, as 
measured by the Wechsler-Bellevue 
Scale, to the incidence of Rorschach 
card rejections among a variety of 
adult male psychiatric patients, His 
results showed that the mean IQ of 
those patients who had rejected one 


or more cards was significantly lower 
than the mean ІО of 


à l Of those who had 
rejected none, In addition, Tamkin 
presented data indicatin 


8 à progres. 
among Broups of 
an Increasing num. 


sive decrease in IO 
patients who had 
ber of rejections, | 
the generality of these findi 
Glass, & Mermelstein (1960) , us 
large number of emotionally 
turbed children, compared the 1 of 
those children who had rejected one 
"This study was Supported in 


M-3223 from the National 
Health, United State. i 

*An abridged Version of this 
sented at the annual Meeting 
Western Psychological 

1962, at Fort Worth, Tex 
*The authors wish t 


Part by Grant 
Institutes 


аз. 


AND Јох D. Swartz 
The University of Texas 


or more cards with those who = p 
jected попе. Their analysis yieldec in 
slight but insignificant ашай v 
IQ between these two Боор» аг 
direction of ‘Tamkin's results. ТЕР 
ther, they found. no consistent dil e 
ence in IQ between rejectors and pen 
rejectors when the total sample | ^ 
divided into five different age in 

The notable discrepancy Бане 
these two studies js not sun 
when опе considers the markedly hand 
ferent populations sampled. The in 
ent study is an attempt E UP 
more rigorously the role of ants by 
ence in the rejection of ge 
means of more "iia: abi ae 
ling from а population of norma рей, 
jects and the use ofa dice ijs 
Psychometrically-sound inkblot t 
nique. 

METHOD le 

Subjects. The subjects were 98 Tents 
and 99 female seventh-grade studs in 
Selected. from four COTTE 
Texas (two towns from the um. 
eastern area of the state and two гн 
the Gulf. Coast area). These chill 
Were part of a larger sample of а 
Seventh-grade students who aie 
pated in a Separate study.4 The E 
children were selected to comprise 
2х3х3 factorial design consisting. 
(a) both Sexes, (b) three levels of [ 
telligence, and (c) three levels. , 
socioeconomic Status, The numbe! M 
Subjects from each community we 
Proportionate to the relative size 


E te th 
Or more replications o! 


design. There was а total of 11 ref 


— ir^ 

эт jp 

*The authors are Brateful to Carson McG" of 

and his associates at The Universit} „е 
Cxas for their со, 
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Operation in making 
able, 
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\ 


С om 
and in every сазе С e | 


p er 
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ipei The subjects ranged in age 
of 19.7 un I! years, with a mean age 
Шейит imr Phe TOURS MM IQ. as 
Mental Уш pe Сайн Test of 
irem ir ves (1957 Edition). was 
VM imus] | 10 with а mean of 103. 
defined bs «вя of intelligence were 
T is th me asured 10% ol 86 or less. 
ilies of ү 112 or higher. The 
ЧЇ range je subjects represented a 
Measured i M Jjoeconomie status, ats 
cial Statu N McGuire's Index of So- 
Uses wej s (McGuire, 1955) which 
liem ee values of the father's 
the "dan occupational level. and 
amilies p of family income. "rhe 

ranged from itinerant work- 


Cs te бб: 

ао, РОВУ, socially prominent 
Present su ла the designations in the 
high а of low, medium, and 
differences : status represent marked 

" es in style of life. 
oce 
Bip o АП 197 subjects were 


blot Tm B of the Holtzman Ink- 
Protocols Mane (HIT). All except 18 
were collected bv one 
: lorpe, MIS UA HIT (Holzman, 
“ISS Of Que rtz, & Herron. 1961) con- 
ach imm parallel forms, A and B. 
le mubjert ete 15 inkblots to which 
Per card R Rives only one response 
lized, C Jectton is one of 22 stand- 
о Лев which are scored 
Ing ony for each response, Requir- 
Таор опе response per card is а 
Зее f ad task; however, some 
Д arl to respond to several ink- 

e response is given after one 
s ieee is encouraged. 
бї ш йаша, that "some of the 
ers.” qr М more dificult than 
pls 16 re the subject subsequently 
Or it ‘spond, a rejection is scored 
aot i ee While the HIT differs 
te Sati Rorschach in terms of ad- 
Чио Ve procedures, as well as the 
€nts of only one response per 


Хатер, 


üs RR IQ, high social status 
‚ Dased аў ailable, The mean rejection 
up; Шз т the 10 subjects in that cell, 

FG ты as a score for that missing 
ie degrees of freedom in the 
Variance were adjusted accord- 


Е 
те 
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card, the task which the subject faces 
is essentially the same. The rejection 
of a card on the HIT can be viewed 
as the same type of behavior observed 
with the Rorschach to the extent that 
the determinants of this behavior are 
considered to be the same. 


RESULTS AND. DISCUSSION 


An analysis of variance was com- 
puted for the total. number of cards 
rejected by each subject. This analysis. 
the results of which are presented in 
Table 1, vielded significant Е ratios 
for each of the main effects, Intellig- 
ence and Social Status, as well as for 
the Sex by Social Status interaction. 
The means and standard deviations 
for the three levels of 1Q and the 
three levels of Social Status, and the 
means for the significant interaction 
are presented in Table П. 

Clearly, both of the main ‘effects, 
Intelligence and Social Status, are al- 
most linearly. vet inversely. related to 
the incidence of rejections. 

In order to determine whether these 
to any degree, a function 
of the examiner who collected the 
bulk of the records, the rejection 
scores of the 18 subjects tested by the 
second examiner were plotted for the 
two main effects and for the interac- 
tion. These 18 subjects comprised one 
complete replication of the original 
design. Even for this small number of 
subjects. the relationships of rejections 
with intelligence and rejections with 


results were. 


TABLE [—Analvsis of Variance of 
Rejection Scores 


(N 197) 
source of Variation df Mean Square F 
Sex g 0 0.00 
Intelligence (1Q) 2 526 7.62** 
Social Status 2 420 6.08* 
Sex x IQ 2 k 0.49 
Sex x Social Status 2 pue 
1Q х Socii 1 1.13 
2.04 


Sex x IQ x Social Status 4 
Within Cells. (error) 179 


* Significant bevond the .005 level of 
confidence 

** Significant bevond the .001 level of 
confidence 
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TABLE II—Means and Standard D 
Three Levels of Intelligence anc 


Intelligence and Social Status in Rejections on the HIT 


eviations of Rejection Scores for the 
l of Social Status and Mean Scores 


for the Sex by Social Status Interaction 


Intelligence 


Social Status 


High Medium Low High Medium Low 
Mcan 6.36 8.28 11.96 6.22 9.09 1 1 26 
S.D. 700 7 10.96 sas 13» (б 
Social Status 
High Medium Low 
Male 6.50 11.82 8.45 
Female 6.15 6.36 14.06 


social status are strikingly similar to 
those based on the remaining 179 sub- 
This finding held even for the 


jects. 
It was 


sex by social status interaction. 
concluded that there was no examiner 
bias operating: in fact, the consistency 
of both examiners lends additional 
support to the results of the overall 
analysis. 

The observed inverse relationship 
between intelligence and number of 
rejections can be accepted as support- 
ing the hypothesis that rejections are 
a result of an intellectual inability to 
deal with the structural complexity of 
the stimuli. However, this interpreta- 
tion ignores the equally significant ef- 
fects of the social status variable on 
rejections. The means of the nine 
cells, defined by the three levels each 
of intelligence and soc status, as 
well as the lack of any interaction be- 
tween these two variables, indicate 
that the effects of both variables are 
summative. 

In an attempt to А 
results within а single formulation, à 
motivational factor is hypothesized to 
underlie the effects of both intellig- 


social status: the responses 
o inkblot tests 


ial 


encompass these 


ence and Ч 
ег class children t 


of low r : 
are more characterized by lack of in- 
terest and apathy than are the re- 

hildren. Since 


sponses of higher class child 
the HIT was administered in a school 
setting, it is not unreasonable to as- 
sume that the subjects viewed this ex- 
perience as a "test" taken in the con- 
text of their school work. To this ex- 
tent the subject's motivation concern- 
ing performance in school was a con- 


tributing factor in his response 

lack of responses to the HIT. It EY vk 
gested that children from елаве 2 
higher socioeconomic бн cus 
more strongly motivated. to xí 2 
successfully in school. In addai m 
this source of motivation, there pas 4 
other—the child's experiences es 
cess or failure in school ; wd i ag 
his intellectual abilities, coe of 
pothesis is consistent with Da nae oy 
port (1918) that on intelligence" s 
lower class children endeavor а 
as quickly as possible and ty ies 
are uninterested in the task. aly 


An alternative ; ке i 
should be explored ا‎ | which 
lower class child experiences lat the 
more stress in the testing sj much 
than does the higher class eg у 
tors contributing to a а Fac- 
reaction to the situation on tl stress iti] 
the lower class child are | Ne part of 
familiarity with such e ae of 
of skill in test taking in ind "i atk 
his poorer rapport with ie а ‚ and 
class examiner. Haggard Ter 
found with regard to ав 


D. Л. псе tes 
administration, that rapport with he 
examiner and experience in test ak 


ing were important variables lir 
the performance of lower c 
dren. 


miting 
class chil- 


No research has been г 
where on the inter 
social status on v 
tests, particularly 


eported els 

. зе» 

j action of Sex and 

m in inkblot 

a n the HIT i 

further work is done in Tow s 
5 area, the 


significant Sex b 3 
Вт Y Social Status 1 
one can be thought A ay inter. 
ating differen, тону, зару 
'"dtlopna 
al 
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strengtlis for the two sexes according 
to the level of social status. At best, 
this finding will require replication. 
The findings for intelligence can 
stand alone. The specific motivational 
factors hypothesized as operating with 
regard to the social status variable 
should be viewed with caution with 


regard to generalizing bevond this 
population and this test setting. 
In conclusion, these data suggest 


that. rather than being solely the re- 
sult of апу one factor such as intel- 
ligence, rejections are most fruitfully 
considered to be the result of a com- 
plex combination of several important 
factors, one of which is the subject's 
perception of the testing situation, 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The present study was designed to 
investigate the roles of intelligence 
and social status in the rejection of 
inkblots by use of the Holtzman Ink- 
blot Technique. Based on 197 seventh- 
grade children, chosen to balance a 
9 x 8 x 3 factorial design, an analysis 
of variance revealed that each of the 
variables, intelligence and social sta- 
tus, is negatively related to the incid- 
ence of rejections. Within a motiva- 
tional framework, these results and 
several hypotheses were discussed. 
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It was concluded that the rejection 
of inkblots, rather than being solely 
the result of any one factor such as 
intelligence, is most meaningfully con- 
sidered to be the result of a complex 
combination of several important 
factors. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


MID-YEAR BOARD MEETING 
Dear Member: 

[he mid-year mecting of the 
Trustees took place on March 25rd, in New 
York City, at the home of President, 
Polly Vorhaus, During the meeting which 
ran from 9:00 in the morning to past 9:00 in 


the evening, the Board rolled up its collective 
of inulti 
discus- 


joard of 


our 


sleeve and pitched into a number 
faceted From these hours of 
sion, movement is going out in ever widen- 
ing. energetic ripples toward А 
things: centralizing the office with the jour- 
nal operations by considering the difheultics 
and advantages of moving the office operas 
tions to Los Angeles to facilitate its func- 
proximity to, and integration 
changing the name of our 
Journal of Projective 
Assessment 10 


issues. 


number of 


tioning in 
with, the journal; 
publication to The 
Techniques and Personality 
reflect the shift in scope to a broadened, less 
parochial horizon, in keeping with the range 
of papers the journal has, in actuality, been 
accepting the last few years; continuing 10 


keep the treasury in the sound state our 
present finances are now in; inviting out- 
become Fellows 


standing psychologists to 
revising the 


them into parallel 


without application; member- 
ship categories to bring 
with APA classification; creatii [ 
tion of Life Member as а form of. Pineritus 
membership in which an individual. may. 
upon request of the Board, after reaching 65 
years of age and 25 membership in 
the Society, apply for this status, which will 
carry with it the privilege of subscribing 1O 
the Journal for cost and paving no further 
dues, A mail referendum of the membership 
reactions 10 
member- 


ша classifica 


years of 


will soon tap the pulse of your 
the proposed By-Law changes m 
ship categories, 


жк s ; a . ing 
Ihe Training Committee will be moving 


forward to collect. information about present 
training practices in the area of ман wert 
to set up Symposia on local and broad deve s. 
and to search out ways to provide for P 
in training and to fire-up clinicians Path 
enthusiasm for complex skills and/or e^ 
search possibilities. Not only the clinical ino s 
themselves, but the devoted, forceful ds 
vigorous teaching of key psychologists Bast 
accounted for, and will be needed то con- 
tinue to vitalize, the currency of the projec- 
tive techniques, 


In keeping with the efforts of the Train- 


ing Committee and the Program. Committee, 
three symposia have been submitted for the 
forthcoming APA Convention: Lhe Use of 
Projectin harly Detec- 
tion of Emotional Maladjustment—tx plora- 
1903 ippraisal 
The 
outstanding roster of panelists and the rich 
issues encompassed promise us a 


Techniques in the 
tions ап Personality, Clinical 


in Vocational Counseling in Children 


rather ox 
citing set of symposia. 

Ihe and 
cally approve the re 
Bruno Klopfer and 
spective 
Editor. 


фоат unanimously 


enthiusiasti 
voted to clection of 
Forer to their re 


Editor Executive 


сп 


offices as and 


We will soon be putting out a fecler to 
tap how much interest there might be 
among our membership in the Society. for 
Projective Techniques acting informally to 
encourage a special interest. group of Di 
Psychology in Division 12 (Clinical 
Psychology) of APA, while still. preserving 
our independence and identity as SPT and 
the publisher of the Journal. While the 
Board members were not unanimous in vot- 
ing for 
ofhicers of Division 


nostic 


this situation being explored with 
12, at this time, it is an 
important piece of business for us to find 
our way among the conflicting viewpoints. 

Polly Vorhaus will deliver her Presidential 
address-a both richly illuminating and high- 
Iv colorful paper on 7 he Inner Saboteuy— 
at a luncheon this year at the APA Conven- 
tion, We of the Board are looking forward to 
secing you all in Philadelphia and send our 
best regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
ExaNUEL F. HAMMER, Ph.D. 
Secretary 


WORKSHOP 
TECHNIQUES OF 
PERSONALITY ASSESSMENT 


Dates: 
June 17 through June 21, 1963 
Place: 
Devereux Schools, 
Santa Barbara, California 
Instructor: 
Walter G. Klopfer, Ph.D. 
Professor of Psychology, University of 
Portland ` 
President-Elect, Society for Projective 
Fechniques 


Announcements 
Tuition: 
S30 
Schedule: 


9-10 
jective 


Survey of Projective and Ob- 
Methods for the Assessment of 
Personality 

10:30-11:30 
schach 
Validity 


алп, 


Ког- 
апа 


Review of the 
Interpretation 


Current 
| echnique: 


2-1:30 p.m.— Case Seminar: Integration and 
Communication of findings from a Diag- 
nostic Battery 


References: 
Developments in the Rorschach Technique, 


Fol. 1: Klopfer, B.. Ainsworth, Mary, 
Klopfer, W.. Holt, R. 
The Psychological Report: Use > Com- 


munication of Psychological Findings: 


W. Klopfer 
Further Information: 


Local Arrangements: 
Dr. Charlotte Elmott, Devereux Schools, 


Santa Barbara, California 


Curriculum: 2 А 
Dr. Walter С. Klopfer, University of 
Portland, Portland, Oregon 


INTERNSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS IN 
CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


The Devereux Foundation. Institute for 
Research and Draining announces Pre-doc- 
toral Internships in Clinical. Psychology and 
Post-doctoral. Fellowships in Clinical ild 
Psychology with emphasis on rehabilitation 
of the mentally retarded and/or emotionally 
disturbed children, adolescents and young 
adults. presenting problems of personal i 1- 
Devereux is approved by the Fdu- 
Vraining Board of the American 
Association as an Internship 
clinical 


justment, 
cation and 
Psy chological 


Center for pre-doctoral training in 
and in counseling psychology. 
DN: Bunt 
The Clinical Psychology “Training Pro 


tensive 12-month period of 

i ini { ‚ Devereux Schools, 
supervised. training at the 1 و‎ 

residential treatment center 

suburban Philadelphia. Supervised 
of an orthopsych 
tation to residential 
ion techniques in a 


gram covers an in 


a private 
cated in 
experience ах а member 


tric team provides orien 


treatment and rehabilita 1 s 

i i Experience is of- 

multidisciplinary setting. «ect ke 
i ii stics ividual = 

fered in psychodiagnosucs. eene: ders 
group psychotherapy, psychological тезе: 

and milieu therapy. 

"i P 1 A ap- 

Graduate students enrolled in APA р 

proved Pre-doctoral Clinical Psychology pro 
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grams at accredited universities are. eligible 
to арр. Fellowship applicants. must have 
backgrounds equivalent. to. pre-doctoral ap- 
plicants, including а prior full-time Intern- 
ship in Clinical Psycholog. Uhe basic CI 
cab Psychology Training Program іх sup- 
ported, in part, by a grant from the National 
Institute of Mental Health. Vax exempt 
stipends of $2400 to 57.000 are available to 
qualitied applicants at the appropriate level 
of training and experience. Room and board 
is furnished without charge to unmarried 
interns and Fellows and a housing allowance 
of 510 per month is grated to applicants 
who are married. 


Further information and training applic 
tion blanks may be obtained from Dr. Henry 
Platt, Director. of Psychological Training, 
Devereux Foundation Institute for Research 
and Training. Devon, Pa. Tel: 215-MUrray 
8-2600. | 


1963 WORKSHOP IN PROJECTIVE 
DRAWINGS 

Annual Seminar in Projective Draw- 
conducted. at New York. State 
Institute, New York City, by 
Emanuel EF. Hammer, Ph.D. and Selma 
Landisberg, M will be expanded this 
year to two Workshops. Basic and Advanced. 
The Basic Workshop will meet on July 29, 
30, and 31 from 10:00 A.M. to Noon and 
1:00 to 3:00 P.M., and will provide a ground- 
ing in fundamentals and then go on to con- 
siderations of dillerential diagnosis. The Ad- 
vanced Workshop will meet July 31. August 
2, and 3, 10:00 А.М. to. Noon and 1:00 to 
3:00 P.M.. and will deal with the projective 
drawing appraisal of conflict. and defense, 
ego strength, — psychological 
treatment: potentials, and projective draw- 
ings usage in therapy. 


Ihe 
ings, to be 
Psychiatric 


resources аў 


The workshops will include the H-T-P, 
the Draw-A-Person test; the Draw-A-Family 
procedure, the Unpleasant Concept. Test, the 
Drawing Completion the Draw-An- 
Animal Technique. and free doodles. 

The Clinical Application of 
Drawings, Charles Thomas, Publisher, East 
Lawrence Avenue, Springfield, linois. is 
recommended as advanced preparation. for 
the workshops. For information as to ad- 
mission, fees or requirements, write to Miss 
Landisberg, 166 East 35th Street, New York 
City. 


Vest. 


Projective 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Those of vou interested in cultural studies 
with projective methods may be interested 
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to learn of the following book: Kira, Tatuo 
ladao, (eds) Nature and life in 


& Umesao, 
It includes an 


southeast Asia, Kyoto, Japan. 
article by Huzioka, Yosinaru, Rorschach test 
in farming villages of North ‘Thailand. Vol. 
139-972. A review by L. M. Hanks is 


9 
=. рр 
in the American Anthropolo- 


forthcoming 
gist. 


MEMBERSHIP DECISIONS 


Ihe Board of Trustees is pleased to an- 


nounce the following additions and changes 


in membership. 


Fellows 

Robert P. Barrell 
Katherine Beardsley 
John J. Brownfain 
Richard H. Dana 
Paul R. Dingman 


Evelyn Crumpton 
Rhea R. Hilkevitch 
Francis W. King 
Murray Levine 
Joseph €. Rickard 


Associates 

Ernst A. Feblowicz 
Sally Graham 
Carmen Hill 
James Е. Hooke 

C. Wesley 
R. David Kissinger 
Student Affiliate 
Max J. Heinrich 
Paul Kessel 
Kenneth E. Lebow 
Affiliate 

Arthur Holst 


ackson, Jr. 
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Donald McGuirl 
Beatrice Nachumi 
Lawrence D. Simkins 
Elizabeth L. Stirling 
Clifton W. Wolf 


Cameron К. McKinley 
David H. Stoker 


CORRECTION 


Ihe paper by Epley and Ricks, Foresigl 
and hindsight in the TAT, in issue NU 
1963 erroneously switched the Epp od, 
the authors. David Epley is loc ee ee of 
vard University and David Rick ae Пат. 
at Brandcis University. s ds located 
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SPECIAL BACK VOLUME OFFER 


Because of the demand for earlier out-of-print volumes of the Journal of 
Projective Techniques, a limited number have been reprinted* We are now 
in a position to make the following specially-priced offer. 


Set of ten volumes: 11 through 20 (1947-1956) $50.00 (Foreign $55.00) 
Volumes 11 and 12 combined $ 6.00 (Foreign $ 6.50) 
Volumes 13 through 22, individually $ 6.00 (Foreign $ 6.50) 
Volumes 23 and 24 and Current subscription $ 8.00 (Foreign $ 8.50) 


Monograph No. | "Projective Techniques and 
Psychotherapy" by William Lundin $1.50 ($1.00 with set) 


Monograph No. 2. "Manual for Make-A-Picture-Story 


(MAPS) Method" by Edwin Shneidman $2.50 ($2.00 with set) 


e ‘The first ten. Volumes published in mimeographed form under the title, "Rorschach 
Research. Exchange" are now available in photostatic or microfilm reproduction through 
National Library of Medicine, 7th St. and Independence Ave., S.W., Washington 25, D. C. 


ORDER BLANK 


Society for Projective Techniques and Rorschach Institute, Inc. 
Adelphi College 
Garden City, N. Y. 
Enclosed find $. __ Хог the following order: 
sets of Volumes 11 through 20 at $50.00 (Foreign $55.00) 
sets of Volumes 11 and 12 at $6.00 (Foreign $6.50) 


of Volumes 13 through 22 at $6.00 per 


Volumes ume. (Foreign $6.50), Volumes 23 and 24 at $8.00 (Foreign $8.50) 


Current subscription $8.00, foreign $8.50. 
Monograph No. 1 at $1.50 (with sets of 10 volumes $1.00) 


Monograph No. 2 at $2.50 (with sets of 10 volumes $2.00) 


Name: (Please print) ——- - — — 


Street 
__ Zone State. 


City_ 


roe 
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The Problem-Solving Aspect of Suicide' 


S 


:РНЕХ А. APPELBAUM 


The Menninger Foundation 


І. SUICIDE AS A SOLUTION 


t To a man's family, friends, and 
à physician his suicide? often comes as 

a shocking surprise. In sharp contrast 

to this astonishment is the sense of in- 
evitability aroused in us by authors of 
classical tragedies of the theater whose 
climaxes of suicide fulfill a gradually 

- mounting expectation. Certain other 

d suicides, in which the usually private 
reality is apparent even to casual ob- 

servers, are similiarly noteworthy for 

the ease with which they are under- 

stood by these observers—the incurably 

ill man who seeks death as a тепе! 

from pain, or the Navi leaders who 

killed themselves as the enemy 

» stormed their gates. The external cir- 


| cumstances of these situations suc- 
| 


ceed, just as the artistry of the play- 
wright does, in dramatically ,com- 
municating the suicidal person's ex- 
perience. One sees that, from the sui- 
cidal person's point of view, his act is 
appropriate in that his depleted rep- 
ertoire of behavior yields only this 
alternative. 

Such an understanding of the 
` suicida] experience is not new. It is 
in the tradition of phenomenology 
and empathy whether found amang 
existentialists, Rogerians, ог pus E 
analytic ego psychologists. Kelly 


version of this paper was presented 
at the convention of the ge Fever 
logical А ociation, New Yor + Auge de 
1961. Many of these ideas were E: (ri 
collaboration with Dr. Philip A eius 
and I should like to express my gr wed 
bim For further invaluable perm 4, 
i ike ank, among ‚ Drs. 
рш ШЫ nip, Hole NW. Gardner Ма 
Маушап, Karl A. Menninger, and ie 
Wallerstein, all of The Menninir ао ni 
tion, ‘Topeka, and Frederick le a | 
% Hacker Foundation, Los Angcles. 


in Secti "sui- 
°F < explained in Section ug s 
"For reasons explained 11 such suicidal 


i i Б T a 

cide" in this paper refers to cde Ad 
behaviors as ruminations, а 

completed suicides. 


TA short 


(1961) has applied his approach, 
personal construct theory, explicitly to 
suicide. But attitudes of judging 
ethically and categorizing medically— 
assessment according to the observer's 
fixed standards to a greater extent 
than the actor's belief of the moment 
—have a strong cultural influence. Per- 
haps this is why relatively little sys- 
tematic attention has been paid to 
practical and. theoretical implications 
of the suicidal experience of hopeless- 
ness, as compared. for example. to 
dynamic explanations of it. I should 
like in this paper to make such an 
attempt. 

Complaints of hopelessness are not 
restricted. to suicidal patients. People 
report hopelessness when gripped by 
disillusionment, — self-hatred, disap- 
pointment; when feeling abandoned, 
worthless, or tormented. The hope- 
lessness expressed by suicidal people, 
however, signals a further step in the 
development of psychic misfortune. 
Dogged by dynamic conflicts these 
people enter upon yet another dimen- 
sion of experience and judgment; they 
feel incapable, muzzled, hemmed-in, 
impotent; their subjective world 
presses in upon them, or falls away, 
while they are locked in paralyzing 
ineptitude. For suicide it is not 
enough merely that one be unhappy; 
one must, for whatever reason, feel 
powerless. This is the essence of sui- 
cidal hopelessness, a conviction that 
one is unequal to tasks, unable to at- 
tain gratification or avoid distress, that 
both exits and entrances are blocked. 
While such ideas may be delusional, 
they need not. They may reflect in- 
stead a subtle erosion of judgment 
and will. 


The intertwining of problem-soly- 
ing, doing, and action with hope has 
been not:d by Karl Menninger 
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(1942) : “There is no such thing as 
‘idle hope.’ The thoughts and d 
and wishes that we enter E Es 
ready correlated to the plan о a d 

2x 77 dips 215). Edward Bi bring 
(1953) addresses himself to this row 
in his discussion of depression as a: 
emotional expression патента | j! 
a state of helplessness and power = 

ss of the ego the tension be- 
ОЕ . highly charged ишеп 
aspirations on the one hand, = е 
ego's acute awareness of its (real ani 
helplessness and incapac 


imaginary i E 
5 [^ ies up to them on the other 
а ." (p. 13-18, 24-25) . It seems 


plausible that the experience of € 
bon which brings on distress wou a 
in turn be intensified by feelings ol 
distress, thus setting up a perder 
i i n a person a fe Я 
Ле, settling о Ig ‹ 
de analogous to the рчс 
: e reci "i ~r , М 
Paralysis induced by reciprocally in- 
hil iting muscles. Samuel Johnson's 
ih “Where there is no hope, 
there is no endeavor," is, in this e 
mulation, just as easily. — 
here there can be no endeavor, the 
i be no hope. Note the statement 
of paralysis in the remarks of a pa- 
t Ex who was actively suicidal tar a 
considerable period of time, " . © me 
ке it sacred monument that is erectec 
ap man spirit, i.e., 115 ability to 
1 decide and will to do, is 
" (Meyer and Co 
Jacobson (1943) cites 
when faced with an in- 
al conflict in treatment, reached 
arg c cii ..a complete paralysis 
“an Ир Ti ." and she sereme 
апу ac Fees . „ае HE 
йө ‘d f becoming insane or o 
“terrified of 9 ide" (p. 581). 
committing sulcIcc. 0 Lon 
"T intimate connection D | 
dee and ensuing w^ p 
че: - . » "apnetv o $ а- 
dn reported in a variety 


aphorism, 


to the hu 
think anc 
torn apart 

1960, p. 215) - 
patient who, 


М 957 зарег on 
A Cannon's (1957) Pal tances 
D aaa Death" recounts 1п5(апс 
“Voodoo E CN occurred evident- 
n T 


where sudde 


1 use the victim believed it in- 
ly beca 


vitable. When frecd from. d in 
evita е. ok voodoo, men are said to 
the efficacy st instantaneously, even 
recover e i they seemed more 
in instal 
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dead than alive. After such an exper- 
ience the voodoo influence no longer 
has a hold on them. In the animal 
laboratory wild rats drowned quickly 
when the whiskers on which the : 
pended for sensory cues were trim. 
med, although with their whiskers in- 
tact they were able to swim for hours, 
A similar result occurred. when the 
impression that there was no hope of 
escape was presumably conveyed 
the rats merely through restraint 
bodily movements. The ex 
Richter, (1957) conclud “The sit 
uation of these rats scarcely seemed 
one demanding fight or llight—it js 
rather one of hopelessness „їп а 
situation where they have по defense 
. . . they seem literally to ‘give up'” 
(p. 196). When the whiskers are 
trimmed, and the rat is placed in the 
tank, released briefly, and replaced in 
the tank, the phenomenon of sudden 
death disappears. The rats evidently 
learn that the situation is not actually 
hopeless; thereafter, they again bc. 
come aggressive, try to escape, and 
show no signs of giving up. 
Physicians are familiar with in- 
stances of unexpected death in which 
autopsy fails to reveal the Cause, Con- 
versely, some patients get well atte 
though all medical hope for them las 
been abandoned. A considerable num. 


y de- 


to 
ol 
permenter, 


ber of cases of Unexplained death 
have been reported in the Arm xd 
Services (Moritz and Z » 


Amchek, 1946 


The Coroner of the city of B; 


timore 


reports that each year p 

; ‘ l E cople die 
after taking small, definitely sobra | 
doses of poison or s 


after е; 
trivial wounds on themselves (Riche 
1957). Weisman and Hachett (1961 
noted a group of patients who se ` : ) 
Rsychologically Predilected to tg 
which then came, often in defi; oo 
medical prediction to the " 
In these instane 
ing unable to ch 
to death, but w 
Participation of 
without pl 
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his helplessness is tempered by one 
available alternative. He has. in sui- 
cide, a recourse of absolute etliciency. 
In this sense, then, it is possible to 
look upon suicide as a measure taken 
by the ego consistent. with its ac- 
cüstomed role: to protect the individ- 
ual against disruptive stress, to at- 
tempt to achieve various goals, and, as 
in Karl Menninger’s (1954) formula- 
tion, to enlist increasingly extreme 
regulatory devices when necessary to 
maintain equilibrium. Ж 
But this presents а paradox. If, in 
its defensive and adaptive operations, 
the ego attempts to keep forces in 
homeostatic equilibrium, how сап 
destruction of the system be consider- 
ed a preservative measure? It can, if 
one agrees that. homeostasis includes 
three systems—biological, social, and 
psychological—and that the suicidal 
solution is developed in а psycho- 
logical context, in which biological 
considerations may be of lesser im- 
portance or even irrelevant. As Мау- 
man (1960) suggests In his re-exam- 
ination of Freud's theory of the death 
instinct, the ultimate catastrophe 
which the ego defends against 1s the 
dissolution of its sense of identity, the 
loss of its “selfhood,” which may or 
may not correspond to biological real- 
ity. Indeed, as we observe the timeless- 
ness of the unconscious, the relative 
ease with which reality is abrogated in 
favor of objects that live only in fan- 
tasy, the evidence that people do, he 
fact, give up their life in the belie 
that nonetheless they will enjoy a re- 
union or a revenge, 1t нана 
sible to believe that the Жр: va 
can conceive of his biological dea "a 
In Masserman's (1947) opinion 
j may bring about 
though the person y E =. 
«ical death as an escape irom o 
physici no arthly existence, he 
unendurable earthly €? "- 
rer reli ishes the hope that "the 
never relinquis j : ewe kill 
immortal I” will continue: foe ( 
not to die but wishfully to live. (р: 
395 ‚2 
н Heroes and ordinary _ citizens 
‘bility of biological 
choose the possibility 1 
death out of deference to more pov 
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ful psychological and social considera- 
tions. Note, lor example, a father who 
gives up his life to save his family: or 
Sidney Carton in 4 Tale of Two 
Cities, who chooses the guillotine to 
grant his loved one's wish, with the 
satisfaction that, "It is a far, far bet- 
ter thing that I do than 1 have ever 
done: it is a far, far better rest that I 
go to, than I have ever known." Elder- 
lv Eskimos commit suicide so there 
will be more food for the voung. Cur- 
rently whole nations of individuals 
are willing to risk personal destruc- 
tion in order to propagate political 
ideologies. 


The suicides of the heroic father, 
and Sidney Carton, and the elderly 
Eskimos share with the suicides with 
which clinicians are concerned a situa- 
tion which allows no other solution, 
but the subjective experience is dif- 
ferent. Heroic and ritualized suicides 
occur in harmony with a relatively 
unconflictual identity that demands 
the act as necessary in order to satisfy 
values dictated by the super-ego, and 
in order to continue to feel integrated 
and consistent, as required by the ego. 
So death is faced calmly, even with 
exhilaration. Suicides met with in 
clinical practice, however, occur 
amidst a sense of hopelessness and 
helplessness which radiates from the 
disparity between the way the person 
experiences himself, and identities to 
which he aspires. These suicides fail 
as true adaptations but not because 
they destroy the biological system. 
Rather, it is because they act out con- 
flicts instead of resolving them, be- 
cause they rid themselves of problems 
rather than accommodating them- 
selves to them. 

A poet, Vladimer Mayakoysky, pro- 
vides us with a suicide note sufficient- 
ly rich in creative suggestion to allow 
one to infer from it the problem- 
solving context of his experience. Ad- 
dressed "to all" it reads in part, "Do 
not blame anyone for my death and 
please do not gossip. The deceased 
terribly disliked this sort of thing... 
forgive me—this is not a way out (I 
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do not recommend it to others), but 
I have none other... do not think me 
weak-spirited. Seriously — there was 
nothing else I could do. Greetings.” 
(p. ry. The joke about the deceased 
not liking this sort of thing suggests a 
mood of relief now that a solution 
had been decided upon. And the 
claim that he is not weak-spirited im- 
plies his belief that he is merely doing 
what seems to him necessary and ap- 
propriate to his circumstances. Dy re- 
ferring to himself in the third. person 
he tells us of his affirmation of the 
integrity of the self whic h, because it 
lives on, can talk of the dead body, a 
point of view reiterated in his ending 
the note and his biological life with a 
"greeting." In his warning that others 
should not follow him, he seems to 
recognize that the usefulness of his 
act, as he sces it, need not be shared 
by others. 
II. THE DEPLETION OF HOPE 


An exaggerated estimate of one's 
helplessness can develop out of an 
overestimation of difficulties, under- 
estimation of resources, Or both. One 
structural attribute conducive to 
characteristic overestimation of diffi- 
cultics is a heightened sensitivity to 
affect, which predisposes the person, 
in time of stress, to a feeling of des- 
peration. Appelbaum and Holzman 
(1962) suggest that this is the quality 
tapped by the use of shading in re- 
sponse to colored ink blots. Their 
study showed that this test response 
in hospitalized psychiatric patients is 
positively related to suicides and at- 
tempted suicides, while in "normal" 
people it may lend itself to scientific, 
interpersonal, and artistic adaptive- 
ness. 

Suicidal people tend to brood and 


ruminate about the details of their 


distressful situation with seemingly 


enhanced clarity. As Frew, (1917) 
noted about melancholic patients: 

he has a keener сус for the truth... 

when in his exacerbation of self-criticism 

he describes himself petty, egotistic, dis- 

honest, lacking in independence, one whose 
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sole aim hes been to hide the weakness of 
of his own nature, for all we know it may 
be that hc very near [do seii 
knowledge: we can only wonder why à man 
must become ill before he Ў 
truth of this kind.” (p. 246) 


has come 


can discover 
‘Though there may be clarity of de 
tail in the thinking of such ‘people, 
there is likely to be a confused ntti 
tion of the whole. Notice the feeling 
of being chained to detail, to the de 
triment of balanced perspective, in 
the writing of this suicidal patient: 
E cach day assumes a magnitude 
and importance that would not ordi- 
narily be expected of it. Little things 
that could be thought of as Eee 
when one has the will to decide bit 
and small, and to put things in their 
relative positions become huge 
and assume frightening РОЛШ" 
(Meyer and Covi, 1960, p. 215) | 
Another aspect of this loss ol per- 
spective scems related to the person's 
sense of time. To suicidal people it 
seems as if present distress and the 
fecling of being unable to contend 
with it were without beginning ni 
end. A better past, when liom 
were available, or a future w 
could be, no longer have v; 
cept as a means of invidio 5 
The palliative effects of 
poral perspective are 
With such patients it has | 
to induce a shift from the 
of the present to 1 
previously demonstrated abili 
stimulation Of nascent f on 
future possibilities. With "e 
who contemplated suicide 
disappointment because her 
therapist had unavoid; hel EDGE 
sony. ip mu ic ably been calle 
awe ed effective to [ ч 
ollow a 


solutions 
hen they 
lence ex- 
US contrast, 
a wide tem- 
unavailable, 
дееп helpful 
lr experience 
reminiscences of 
^ and 
asies of 
one patient? 
ata time of 


VES 
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atients ci va \ 
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exami [т All but three were pea 
= red by me in my capacity ; ped 
gist оп the staff of the C P owe 


noted each of the 


i : Menni 

bin Hospital or, previously LEniuper 
Jutpatient Service of The M e Adult 
Foundation. The rem enninger 
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е ` . : M dalle 
а санара I am indebted c | 
] arl A. Menninger, Chief of Sui 
sharing this material with me ; ves 
thorizing its use Be amd 
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clarification. of her present feelings 
and viewpoint with several. remarks 
on the order ol; "Phat is how it seems 
now." The patient was visibly shaken 
by this nudging of her nearsighted 
clarity of the present toward а wider 
perspective. She began to try to debate 
with the therapist about the hopeless- 
ness of her future, but in so doing she 
once again psychologically had a fu- 
ture. And the very act of. debating 
seemed to remind her of a capability 
for contending which she had abdi- 


cated in an overabsorption with 
present distress. 
‘Transitory conditions which con- 


tribute to a gloomy estimate of cap- 
abilities include phy illness, the 
motoric slowing and inertia character- 
istic of some “depressions,” and fa- 
tigue. An outstanding consequence of 
these is the feeling of inability to act, 
when the smallest task seems to re- 
quire all of one's effort. Even with 
people who do not show clinical symp- 
toms, solutions to problems appear 
after a good rest which were unavail- 
able during periods of fatigue. 


Another condition which may be 
transitory is a shift in premises or 
dynamic constellations such as often 
occurs in psychological treatment or 
as the result. of marked changes in 
reality circumstances. These may tem- 
iv undermine the individual's 
pattern of adjustment leaving him 
bereft of familiar and dependable 
problem-solving techniques. 

Chronic conditions contributing to 
an underestimate of capabilities in- 
clude, in Bibring's (1953) view, psy 
chosexual predisposition. „не Or | . 
dependent person , vae bi 
hopelessness of providing himse с 
vital supplies. the analsadistic p 
feels powerless to control his instim 3 
and to counteract feelings ol Wes 
ness or guilt, the phallic person ecls 

: ol feat, retaliation, 
powerless to avoid defeat, eri s 
and to bring about the admiration he 
needs. Bibring stresses that these in 
stinctuäl fixations are relevant рини 
ilv as predispositions toward “the ego's 


porarily 
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shocking awareness of its helplessness 
in regard to its aspirations" (p. 39) 
rather than because they are frus- 
trated and, consequently, fixated. We 
may think, then, of food, drink, or 
rest, often. considered as salutary be- 
cause of the oral gratification they 
provide, as refurbishing depleted sup- 
plies of energy and, consequently, the 
feeling of capability. 


Perhaps somewhat overlooked, in 
comparison with dynamic, economic, 
and genetic explanations, are defects 
in ego functions which predispose 
people to a chronic doubt of their ef- 
forts. These defects may come about 
through inadequate development of 
ego structures with which to control 
thoughts and actions, excessive use of 
repression,  brain-damage, and so 
strong a conviction that love and at- 
tention are possible only through the 
presentation of one's self as helpless 
that ego functions become chronically 
immobilized. 


111. RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER 
VIEWPOINTS 

The advantages of taking a phe- 
nomenological view are, of course, 
well-known. Even though many theo- 
rists about suicide do not address 
themselves specifically to this aspect 
of the problem, that is most often be- 
cause of requirements for abstraction 
and economy in theory construction. 
Psychoanalytic thinking, in particular, 
is often criticized as being too mecha- 
nistic, in part, perhaps, because of its 
ample formal theoretical structure. 
Dissidents who, for this reason, em- 
brace existentialism and other ex- 
plicidy phenomenological and human- 
istic doctrines overlook the fact that 
subjective experience is fundamental 
to psychoanalytic practice. For ex- 
ample, such basic work as Freud's 
(1917) formulation of suicide as an 
expression ol rage against an intro- 
jected love object and Karl Men- 
ninger's (1938) exploration of suicide 
in terms of vicissitudes of the destruc- 
tive instinct, are delineated in abstract 
terms, but derived. from reports. of 
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subjective experience. The re-trans- 
lation of theoretical constructs into 
personal experience devolves upon the 
clinician who takes theoretical in- 
sights as starting point and guide. For 
instance, the aggression central to the 
theories of Freud and Menninger is 
observed by psychological examiners 
in terms of subjective experience, 
whether expressed directly, bound in 
sarcasm or stubbornness, or channeled 
into voracious ambition. In using the 
hypothesis suggested here the ‹ linician 
would then be alert. то indications 
that the patient feels no matter how 
he trys he is impotent to discharge 
aggression suffic iently and satisfyingly, 
or to deal effectively with the prob- 
lems anticipated if he should try. 

Similarly, fantasies often found to 
be associated with suicide, such as 
longing for death as a primitive re- 
union with a lost love object, or as 
revenge through making others feel 
guilty, should be understood in as 
much phenomenological detail as pos- 
sible. The next step is to determine 
why the patient considers suicide to 
realize his wishes, or because he can- 
not realize them. Thus, there is noth- 
ing contradictory to more established 
theories of suicide in the use of the 
hypothesis suggested here. Rather, it 
supplies a logical-descriptive link be. 
tween dynamic causes and suicidal 
behavior, and so offers an answer to 
the question of why relatively few of 
us are suicidal, even in the presence 
of severe reality stress, though all of 
us have unsatisfied wishes and the 
potential for impulsive and self de- 
structive acts. 

Many suicide attempts and rumina- 
tions are transparently ways of gain- 
ing attention and sympathy. Stengel 
(1960) vigorously champions the view 
that suicide attempts are qualitatively 
different from uncompleted suicides; 
they are not bungled suicides, he says, 
but appeals to the environment. While 
appreciating this emphasis on the 
suicide attempt as a Cry an DEIB, one 
may question viewing it as discon 


inuous from completed suicides, 
ul К 
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Such an opinion overlooks those sui- 
cides which would have Deen com- 
pleted if it were not [oi prompt medi- 
cal intervention or other fortuitous 


circumstances, It seems unwarranted, 
also, to assume that so-called "ges- 
tures” are only an exhibitionistic dis- 
play, although this element is often 
important. The prevalence of lems of 
pain and death, from which suicidal 
people are not exempt, require that 
we ask why such people settle on this 
particular means of altering the en- 
vironment Or appealing lor help. 
Surely they would choose other wavs 
if they felt these were availible and 


as likely to succeed. Rather than sec- 
Ing gestures, attempts, and completed 
suicides as separate, I would arrange 


them 9n à continuous s ale of 
пу of conviction about one's impo- 
tence. One would find transitory and 
mild feelings of hopelessness and help- 
lessness in people who toy with the 
idea of suicide, Increased ‘conviction 
May eventuate in a suicide attempt, 
Sometimes the shock of such an at- 
tempt may change the interna] and 
external situations sufficiently E that 
the person estimates his capabilities 
and his difficulties different], B 1 
when in cold despair he knows hu 
his only choice is to bring abo his 
own death, the result is a бот ЕЕ ed 
suicide. This unitary view calil h тн 
the self-destructive tspect of life, is [5 

? 


intens- 


ыер is in 
the tradition. of Menninger (1938 
and a common then | ne 


a 1e in the work 
Shneidman and Farberow оу al ce 5 


especially as they apply it to problems 
of assessment and taxonomy of suic; i 
and death. таш 

Most axiomatic of 
of suicide is its link 
sion, and clinicians 
the task of 


all explanations 
age pith depres- 
‹ ; аге charged with 
k estimating the “ p 

depression in order j^ adi Ie 
likelihood of Suicide, Yet one hi diy 
nows whether the "depressed 4 "d 
son is motorically retarded ick 
verbal mmo 


agitated, or 
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against depressive feelings; and each 
of these mav have a defferent relation- 
ship to suicide. In any event there is 
grave doubt as to the usefulness of 
understanding a particular person's 
suicide with reference to a nosological 
entity, no matter how well-defined. 
As Zilboorg (1937) says, " а clini- 
cal condition duly labeled cannot be 
the cause of self-destruction any more 
than pneumonia or tuberculosis can 
be considered the cause of death...” 
Rather, one needs to specify in both 
instances the “particular pathological 
processes certain ... cases follow . "T 
(p. 17-18). Even the relationship. be- 
tween unhappiness and suicide is a 
cloudy one. Does suicide result if un- 
happiness reaches a certain intensity? 
Do suicidal thoughts and attempts 
sometimes lead to even greater unhap- 
piness? Are both a function of some- 
thing else, as suggested here? Under 
what conditions, in what kinds of 
people, do any of these relationships 
hold? 
IV. CASE ILLUSTRATIONS 

1. A 16-year-old boy was brought to 
the hospital after a suicide attempt 
which occurred the day after he was 
rejected by a girl friend, when his 
yarents were on a vacation, having 
left him alone, and shortly after the 
death of a neighbor to whom he had 
a strong attachment. So it was easy to 
sec various motives often associated 
with suicide — grief, „jealousy, re- 
proach, and reunion. Yet why these 
events-not uncommon 1n themselves 
—eventuated in a suicide attempt re- 
mained obscure for a time, especially 
he minimized the act and re- 
accustomed denial of psy- 
Closer examination, how- 
ever, revealed a state of affairs bir 
made it understandable that a i 
react to disappointments and ае ш 
tion with an exaggerated fee e fas 
helplessness. His ego ко с 
lay and' modulation of impu ect 
severely impaired, perhaps ie ae 
tally, to thé extent that he was да 
able to be sure he could solve prob- 


as 1 
adopted his 
chic pain. 
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lems. Deprived of the capacity for 
planning and choice, a virtual 
prisoner of stimuli which found im- 
mediate motor expression, he was sus- 
ceptible to moments of confusion in 
which he was unable to perform even 
elementary arithmetical calculations. 
Because of these difficulties, his whole 
life had been marked by a series of 
failures in school, sports, and hobbies. 

A nple of his inner experience 
was available in a story he told to a 
"Thematic Apperception Test card in 
which a patient consults a hypnotist 
because of “lack of confidence. He had 
been browbeaten and talked down to 
by others. After 40 years of this—even 
16 years” (the age of the patient you 
remember) “he couldn't believe in 
himself." When the theme of suicide 
appeared in still another of his i 
the patient described it 
simplest thing to do.” 

2. A 23-year-old woman came for 
examination with a request for help 
in finding out what work she was able 
to perform. Most of her life she had 
been thought of as mentally retarded 
as she got poor school grades and 
preferred to associate with simple 
people and perform only menial tasks. 
On psychological tests, however, she 
achieved an IQ in the average range 
of intelligence; and this was consider- 
ed an underestimate of her capacity. 
She was extremely inhibited about 
trying new solutions, seeming to be- 
lieve that whatever she did would be 
wrong, and implying that knowledge 
and ability were the private preserves 
of others. Her tendency to demarcate 
what seemed allowable for her to 
know from what she could not con- 
sider knowing seemed captured in her 
repetitive stereotyped remark, “That 
I wouldn't know." When putting to- 
gether pieces of a puzzle to make a 
woman's head, she left the ear upside 
down. In response to a question about 
it she immediately corrected the 
error. When she was asked why she 
didn’t correct it without being asked, 
she said, "I didn't know I was sup- 
posed to." In commenting on psychia- 
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tric interviews her psychiatrist said, 
VS 


"When I tended to open up new v 
of looking at herself or future situ 
tions, she professed inability to do so 

Shortly after the patient began liv- 
ing alone for the first time, a series of 
minor illnesses forced her to bed and 
brought on fatigue. About the same 
time а well-meaning friend began 
strenuously to encourage her to give 
up the menial job she held and find 
something which he thought was more 
suitable. Нег sleep became disturbed 
as she began to wake up preoccupied 
with thoughts that she was incapable 
of doing anything. She reported that 
during the day, when she was able to 
be at work, she felt much better, but 
with nothing to do in the evening it 
seemed as if “the walls were closing in 
on me.” She reported believing she 
was "useless" and that whatever she 
could do could be done better by 
others. It was at this point that she 
attempted suicide. 


V. IMPLICATIONS FOR TREATMENT 


Methods necessary to protect the 
hospitalized suicidal patient from 
harming himself physically сап be 
inimical to successful reliance on his 
own devices. He may, in moments of 
despair, welcome external controls— 
locks, constant surveillance, and re- 
stricted activities—as a moratorium on 
his failing attempts in self-manage- 
ment. Yet these measures are danger- 
ous to the extent that thev can be in- 
terpreted by him as a confirmation of 
his belief in his ineffectuality. 

Perhaps within hospitals тоге 
could be done in a systematic and 
self-conscious way to undermine the 
suicidal patient's premise that he is 
powerless, through encouraging de- 
cision and responsibility at every level 
of integration possible for him, for 
example. from what to eat for dinner 
or watch on television. to major life 
planning. Avoidance of fatigue be- 
comes a matter of explicit concern so 
as to minimize the feeling that solu- 
tions are beyond present capabilities. 
Encouragement of fantasy and hypo- 
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thetical thinking should help shift the 
focus away from distressing details of 
the here-and-now. ‘The potential Vista 
of time may be dramatized by the use 
of watches and calendars, concrete 
future planning, history-taking, or 
prescriptions lor autobiographical 
writing. If the patient uses abstrac- 
ons to tighten his mental noose, he 
should benefit from being brought 
into direct contact. with events and 
things which give valence to everyday 
experience. 

Vigorous demands on the patient 
run the risk of overstepping his actual 
capability, thus leaving him in the 
wreckage of another failure, In de- 
scribing her serious suicidal attempt 
one patient said that her feelings of 
hopelessness were intensified when 
her physician tied the possibility of 
hope to her ability to "take it.” While 
his motives in pomung out reality 
and encouraging effort from the dae 
tient are understandable, he d 
Jagged the profundity of this мона 
ne 23 to believe that she could 

Paradoxically, change induced 
treatment may itself be a 
contributor to the danger of suici 
Although the patient's atti S 
may be founded on symptoms 
other “pathological” devices Pe 
are imperfect. for living, they F п 
nonctheless, be his alternative es 
ing. When the harmful adjust ae 
addictions, psychosis, Фу | P 
pipe dreams—is а Jas айпа 2E 
the hopelessness and hel “pe 55 
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between the abandonmeni ol vi ag 
adjustment and the ine a PHI 
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limbo of apparent lack of мо а 
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make moments. of disappointment 
more dithcult (though in the long run 
it may contribute to hopefulness). 
This problem is exaggerated when the 
hospital or the therapist has a notable 
reputation. As one patient put it, “I 
knew when I came that this was the 
best place in the country, and if you 
can't help me, I am doomed." An- 
other patient, with a history of recur- 
rent depressions characterized. by hy- 
pochondriacal complaints and nag- 
ging reproachfulness, improved dur- 
ing her stay at a famous hospital 
which the patient believed was the 
best available. But her family had to 
remove her because their funds were 
inadequate for long-term. treatment. 
Just before she was transferred to a 
less expensive hospital she told her 
psychiatrist that she would probably 
commit suicide since she believed no 
one else could help her. Up to this 
point suicide had not been an issue. 
In the new hospital she was given 
one electric shock treatment, follow- 
ing which her mood improved. After 
the second shock treatment, she died. 
Autopsy failed to reveal the cause of 
death. а 

А large number of suicides occur 
shortly after discharge from psychia- 
tric hospitals. Shneidman and Е rbe- 
row (1957) found that almost half of 
the suicides of discharged psychiatric 
patients occurred within 90 days after 
leaving the hospital. One may specu- 
late about the symbolic significance of 
discharge for these patients. Could it 
not have been taken as concrete proof 
of their belief that they were withour 
hope? They had tried the avenue o 
treatment and had achieved only an- 
other casualty to their slim reper toire 
of lifesaving opportunities. An ap- 
lift in mood surrounding hos- 
mav be identical to the 
observation that often patients end 
their depressions with a spurt of aye 
үү liel and contentment, only 
parent relie P. ег cunt: TOL 
to reveal that their тепе ^ FA 
from solving problems, шпор Ше 
ciding to solve through suicide, 
problem of having problems. 


parent 
pital discharge 
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SUMMARY 
To judge from such suicides as that 
of a patient with an incurable medical 
illness, suicide gains — credibility 
through a phenomenological üpprecia- 
tion of the feeling that alternative 
solutions аге unavailable, "The sui- 
cidal response сап, perhaps, be under- 
stood as enlisted. to preserve the in- 
tegrity of the psychological system de- 
spite its catastrophic ellects in other 
respects. Exploration of the suicidal 
patients point of view provides a de- 
scriptive link between predisposing 
conditions (drives, dynamic constella- 
tions, defects in ego functions, fatigue, 
impaired perspective, unfortunate life 
events) and the act of self-destruction 
itself. 
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Methodological Considerations in Rorschach Research: 
The W Response as an Expression of Abstractive 
and Integrative Strivings' 


$їрхкү J. Beary? and JOEL ALLISON 
Yale University 


The use of the Rorschach has been 
questioned both as a clinical instru- 
ment and as a research procedure be- 
cause of seemingly frequent unsuccess- 
ful attempts to validate the assump- 
tions underlying many aspects of the 
response process (Anastasi, 1961, p. 
572). It is a well accepted clinical 
axiom, however, that the Rorschach is 
only as sensitive as the clinician who is 
using it. Though precise scoring re- 
flects the general structure and tone of 
a Rorschach. protocol, the clinician 
must make further differentiations of 
the responses if he is going. to achieve 
adequate interpretations. Yet it seems 
that much of the research on the Ror- 
schach has been satisfied with testing 
hypotheses using only the general 
scoring categories without much fur- 
ther differentiation and elaboration of 
the basic scoring system to more fully 
express the particular phenomena of 
interest. This difficulty in Rorschach 
research is well illustrated by the nu- 
merous attempts to validate the Ror- 
schach whole response (W) as an ex- 
pression of intellectual strivings. 

It is generally agreed in the Ror- 
schach literature that the capacity m 
integrate the diverse elements of the 
inkblots into a perceptual-assoctative 
ich encompasses the entire 
ant indicator of 
and integrat- 
et al, 1946). 
bstantiate the 
thetic ability 


response which ‹ i 
stimulus is an import 
“abstracting, surveying, 
ing ability” (Rapaport, 
Research attempts to su 
relationship of W to syn 
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have generally followed the pattern of 
correlating the number and/or the 
percent of W responses in a record 
with estimates of intelligence obtained 
from standard intelligence tests 
(Abrams, 1955; Altus and Thompson, 
1949; Armitage et al., 55; Beck, 
1932; Hertz, 1935; Lotsof, 1953; Sara- 
son, 1950; Taulbee ,1955; Wittenborn, 
1949; Wysocki, 1957). А variety of 
such studies have been carried out on 
patient. populations, college students, 
and mental defectives. For the most 
part, the Wechsler-Bellevue has served 
as the criterion, but other measures of 
verbal and non-verbal intelligence 
have been used as well. In addition to 
the fact that there are an insuflicient 
number of overlapping studies to eval- 
uate the results in terms of type of Ss 
or type of IQ measure, one finds at the 
present time а prevalent picture of 
contradictory findings. Correlations as 
low as .008 and .04 and as high as 47 
and .59 are reported. A close look at 
the studies reveals that the conflicting 
results seem to stem from the tendency 
to replace psychological thinking by 
scores (Schafer, 1949) without ade- 
quate consideration of the theoretical 
rationale underlying the test scores 
and whether the test scores represent 
the psychological processes which are 
of interest in the investigation. 


In the research of the validation of 
W responses as synthetic ability most 
studies are clearly deficient in either 
of two respects. One deficiency in- 
volves the frequent failure to take into 
account the quality of the whole re- 
sponses. Rather than differentiating 
types and levels of whole responses, 
only their sheer quantity, whether 
number or percent, has been con- 
sidered. Sarason (1954) , in discussing 
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a study in which a negative correlation 
was found between W responses and 
the M.A. of mental defectives, con- 
cludes that the Ws’ of defectives are 
rather gross and of low level and re- 
flect their concrete conceptualization 
of the ink blot. Sarason stresses the 
importance of considering the quality 
of the W response. A study by Wish- 
ner (1918) brings into focus cven 
more sharply the necessity of attend- 
ing to the quality of the W responses, 
for by ignoring quality of W, Wish- 
ner obtained a correlation of only .008 
between the number of Ws and IQ. 
However, when he related the num- 
ber of W on only the "more complex 
cards" (III, IX, X) with IQ a clear 
relationship of the ability to produce 
Ws with IQ was shown (г — .59). 
Though Wishner's judgment about 
the complexity of these cards may be 
correct, it is not certain that the re- 
sponses themselves were complex and 
accurately perceived. 

In another study (Bialik and Ham- 
lin, 1954) judges were able to make 
valid estimates of intelligence based 
on a sample of 5 W responses given by 
each 5 (г = .68). Although no at- 
tempt was made to specify the bases 
for the judgments, it is likely that con- 
figurational aspects of the responses 
were taken into account. Wishner's 
findings and those of Bialik and Ham- 
lin are not surprising for most authors 
all have, in onc form or another, indi- 
cated the importance of assessing the 
accuracy or form level of the response 
as well as the degree of cognitive com- 
plexity that enters into the response 
process. The static conceptualization 
in most research studies of the W re- 
sponse as a simple end product of be- 
havior contrasts markedly with the 
theoretical attempts to specify the sub- 
tle integrative and synthetic process 
that сап be involved in forming a W 
response. . A 

‘Though some of the difficulty in 
the attempts to study the theoretical 
assumptions underlying the interpre- 
tation of the W response has been due 
(failure to differentiate types and 
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levels of W responses, another major 
source of error has been the tendency 
to equate overall intelligence with the 
capacity for abstraction and synthesis. 
Too frequently, the operational vet 
global, unarticulated definition of the 
IQ score has been chosen to reflect 
such processes involved. in whole re- 
sponses as "intellectual aspects and 
Suivings," or "willingness to produce 
complicated performance,” or "an om. 
phasis on the higher forms ol mental 
activity." In fact, when the various 
theoretical statements about W re- 
sponses are taken into account, there 
is little reason to think that the W 
response is related to IQ in any simple 
manner. Rorschach (1912) , for exam- 
ple. claimed that the W response only 
reflects a component ol intelligence, 
i.e., the "availability of associations" 
and the "energy of associative activ- 
ity.” Part of Piotrowski's (1957) form. 
ulation of W has similarly included a 
view of W as reflecting “potential 
energy output." Though the assump- 
tion that IQ reflects intellectual striv- 
ings or the energy of associ 
ity may be valid across 
of IQ scores, the infere 
tenable within a limited range of in- 
UE. In other Words, while a 
certain. basal intelligence i З 
HORUM ie poe ws agne is probably 
of complexity, other jac level 
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and W percent. Wishner also ob- 
tained essentially negligible findings 
between Similarities and both num- 
ber and percent of W (r with num- 
ber of W was .186 and with percent 
of W was 109). Taulbee (1955). 
on the other hand, found a significant 
correlation (value unreported) be- 
tween Similarities and W percent. In 
another approach, Sinnett and Rob- 
erts (1956) related S's ability to form 
generalizations from reading para- 
graphs to number and percent W. 
Positive findings were obtained for 
their first sample but they were unable 
to cross validate this finding. Although 
these studies have emphasized psycho- 
logical processes rather than scores. 
they have failed to take into account 
the variation in complexity of W re- 
sponses. The puzzling and inconclu- 
sive findings in the research on whole 
responses are not surprising when one 
considers the disregard of qualitative 
variations in whole responses and al- 
so the reification of the LQ, 

I, is the goal of the present study 
to attend to both the level of com- 
plexity of W responses and to the psy- 
chological processes which lead to the 
production of W responses. Т he major 
hypothesis of this study is that the 
»oduction of more highly complex 
and articulated W responses will re- 
late to superior performance on а 
problem solving task which requires 
abstraction. and integration. 


METHOD 


To study the level of configural 
xity and reality articulation of 
1W responses, à scoring sys- 
tem developed by Friedman (1953) 
was used. This analysis of W responses 
is based on Werner 5 Development 
Theory and has been summarized, py 
Hemmendinger in à recent grs 
(1960). In this system the И d 
sponses to the Rorschach ed ime н 
ated along а seven point scale лай. 
ing from diffuse and global nr ees 
to highly articulated and dite 
ated ones. | 
Wa: An amorphous response in 


comple 
Rorschacl 
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which the shape of the blot plays no 
determinable role. The response to 
the entire card is based solely on chro- 
matic or achromatic aspects of the 
blot and. in customary scoring pro- 
cedure, no form element is included 
in the score. 

Wy: А response in which 
there is a diffuse general impression 
of the blot. Although some form ele- 
ment is present, it is of such an un- 
specific. nature that almost апу per- 
ceptual form is adequate to encom- 
pass the content. 

W=: A response in which the con- 
tent produced requires a definite spe- 
cific form which, however, is not pro- 
vided by the blot. 


vague 


DW: Rorschach's confabulatory re- 
sponse, in which a “single detail, 
more or less clearly perceived, is used 
as the basis for the interpretation of 
the whole picture, giving very little 
consideration to the other parts of 
the picture.” 

Wm: A mediocre response in which 
the gross outline and articulation of 
an unbroken blot are taken into ac- 
count so that the specific form im- 
plied in the content matches the blot. 

W: A response in which all the 
discrete portions of a broken blot are 
combined into a unifying whole, and 
in which the specific form implied in 
the content matches the blot. 

W+: A response in which a uni- 
tary blot is perceptually articulated 
and then reintegrated into a well- 
differentiated unifying whole, the spe- 
cific form of which matches the blot. 

Though the usefulness of this Ror- 
schach analysis has been demonstrated 
in studies of. psychopathology and in 
developmental studies (Hemmendin- 
ger, 1960) , no attempt has been made 
to study its relationship with level of 
cognitive efficiency or intelligence in 
a normal adult sample. 

Two judges independently scored 
96 Rorschach protocols without 
knowledge of the problem solving per- 
formance of the Ss. A reliability esti- 
mate of the W scoring was obtained 
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for the first six protocols scored and 
the judges agreed on 885; of the rat- 
ings made on these records. Discrep- 
ancies in scoring were resolved in a 
discussion between the two judges. 

The John-Rimoldi Problem Solv- 
ing and Information Apparatus (PSI) 
was sclected as the cognitive task for 
the study because it permits a sequen- 
tial analysis of the problem solving 
process. The level of problem solving 
efficiency, therefore, is based on the 
characteristics of the performance 
rather than on some external measure 
such as time to solution or number 
correct. Furthermore, analytic and 
synthetic modes are an integral aspect 
of the characteristics of performance 
on the PSI. John reports "a clear cor- 
respondence between effectiveness on 
the PSI and the ability to do well on 
examination sections (of college com- 
prehensive examinations) which re- 
quire analysis and synthesis" (John, 
1957). The PSI was also selected as 
the cognitive task for this study be- 
cause prior research indicates an im- 
pressive relationship between problem 
solving efficiency on the PSI and in- 
dependent estimates of cognitive effi- 
ciency. John (1957) reports that PSI 
efficiency was a better correlate of 
comprehensive examination grades at 
the University of Chicago than either 
ACE scores or prior college grades. 
Blatt (1962) reports a significant re- 
lationship (P<.01) between PSI effi- 
ciency and college grades. The PSI 
appears to be equally as effective in 
predicting college performance as a 
regression equation based on college 
board examinations, high school 
grades and quality of the high school. 
PSI performance also tends to have 
a significant relationship to estimates 
of research creativity of Ph.D. scien- 
tists (Blatt and Stein, 1959). 

A more detailed description of the 
ohn-Rimoldi PSI apparatus is avail- 
able (John, 1957; Blatt and Stein, 
1959) and therefore only a brief des- 
cription of the apparatus is presented 
here. On the apparatus S is presented 
with a panel containing a circular 
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array of nine lights, plus a center 

light. Next to each of the nine lights 

there is a button, which, when pressed, 
lights up the corresponding light. 

Some of the lights are interrelated, 

so that when button. A is pressed, 

light A comes on, followed in the 
next time cvcle (3 seconds later) by 
light B, with which it is related, 

The existence of a relationship. be- 

tween the lights is indicated by ar- 

rows on a removable disc, and there 
are diflerent discs lor each problem. 

An arrow indicates one of the three 

types of relationships: 

1. A direct one-to-one ellect — such 

that the activation of “A” causes 

“B” to light up in the next time 

interval. 

2. A facilitory or combiner ellect— 
such that "A" plus another light, 
"NX," which also has ап arrow 
going to "B," can light "B" if, 
and only if, and "X" are lit 
simultaneously. 

3. A blocking effect—such that “An 

prevents “X” (which has an ür- 
row to "B") from lighting “B,” 
i.e, "X" lights "B" only if “ду 
has not been activated, S is in- 
tionships thar е буре of tela. 
к ть exist on the арра- 

5, zm le 15 left to discover 
ibis within ерасі relation- 

: s ach problem, 

The center light has no activatin 
button, and it is the task in е. Pu 
problem to discover the c ains 
quence of pressing three mici 
tons out of the imde 68е Mug 

: a 0. the circle of nine lights 
ш will light the center light, (On 
orea iao hee button are col 
vies, water tinguish them from the 

SETS, are colored black.) Ss 
may use the buttons (red or black) as 
they wish to discover. relatio shi 
but the final 5 i fe ey Toe LES 

€ final solution is to light the 
center light by using the three - 
buttons, | = чао тей 


i Thus on the apparatus $ must 
иол 10 gather information 
the logical relationsh 
problem, He must 


press 
4 On about 
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when testing his various attempts to 
integrate this information. АП button 
presses are automatically recorded and 
a complete record of the problem solv- 
ing performance is obtained, without 
interlering with the behavior of S. КЁ 
knows the entire. informational con- 
tent of the problem and since S has 
no prior knowledge of ihe informa- 
tional content, and since each step is 
automatically recorded, the problem 
solving process of S can be recon- 
structed sequentially, step-by-step. In 
this sequential analysis of responses it 
is possible to identify for each 5 which 
responses or questions (sequence of 
interacting button presses) were nec- 
essary for solution and which were 
not. The number of unnecessary ques- 
tions asked while solving the problem 
is the measure of efliciency of prob- 
lem solving. 

Ss: Twenty-six male graduate stu- 
dents who had volunteered. to take 
part in a study of problem solving 
served as Ss. Ss were paid for par- 


ticipation in the study which was 
comprised of 2 sessions, each three 


hours in length. In the first. testing 
all Ss were given the three 


session 3 
standard problems of the John- 
Rimoldi PSI: a demonstration. pro- 


blem, a practice problem and the ex- 
»erimental problem (Blatt and Stein, 
1959). In the second. testing session, 
approximately one month after the 
yroblem solving session, Ss were given 
the Rorschach and the Raven Ad- 
vanced Progressive Matrices. The Rav- 
Matrices was selected as an in- 
: neasure for the present 
study because it reportedly discrimi- 
nates well at advanced levels and be- 
cause it seems to closely resemble 
perceptual-c ognitive and non-ver м 
characteristics of the PSI. The p^ 
tionship between W responses un Er 
Rorschach and the scores on {һе Кау 
en Matrices were also examined. 


RESULTS 


en 
telligence test 1 


in descending 
he number of 
Ss. 


Table I presents 55 
order of efficiency and the ! = 
each type of W response given by 


EA 
Though all statistical analyses to be 
presented are correlational and there- 
fore view elhciency as a continuous 
variable, Table 1, for ease of reading, 
presents summary scores based on a 
median split. 

Table IL presents the correlations 
of traditional Rorschach. measures. of 
number and percent of total W with 
PSI ethciency and with scores on the 
Raven Matrices. "Though all correla- 
tions are in а positive direction and 
suggestive, none reaches statistical sig- 
nificance. 

Table HI presents the correlations 
between number and percent of each 
type of W response and the criteria 
(PSI efficiency and Raven). Since 
there were relatively few responses at 
the extreme ends of the W scale, 
W4 b and W+ were combined into 
a single measure, as were Wv and Wa. 
In the first portion of Table 111, num- 
ber of each tvpe of W is correlated 
with PSI and Raven Matrices. The 
large number of ties in these cate- 
gories, however, made correlational 
procedures questionable. Following a 
procedure developed by Abelson & 
Jones (1962) Ss were paired into 
doublets, that is, the scores for sub- 
jects 1 and 2 were combined and 
treated as a single score and this was 
done for all subsequent pairs. This 
reduces the N by half but avoids the 
issue of an inordinate number of 
ties. The significant correlation. of 
number of W4 4 and W+ with 
problem solving efficiency clearly sup- 
ports the hypothesis that the produc- 
tion of clearlv articulated Ws relates 
to problem solving efficiency. 


Since there is frequent controversy 
about controlling. for response pro- 
ductivity (Holtzman, 1961) the data 
were also analvzed for percent of each 
type of W in the record. An inordi- 
nate number of ties did not occur 
when using percent scores and there- 
fore there was no need to use the 
pairing procedure and the N could 
remain at 26. Percent scores give es. 
sentially the same results as absolute 
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Panty HH. Correlations of Total Num- 
ber and б, of Whole Responses with 
PSI Eicieney and with Raven 
Matrices 


Problem 


Solving Raven 


N= 26 Ethciency Matrices 
Number of Total W 2H 
Percentage of W (W/R) .177 
* — b s. — 01 
Tam I Correlations Between 


Number and Percent of Each ‘Type 
of Whole Response and Problem 
Solving Efficiency and Raven 
Matrices 
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N= 13 Efficiency Matrices 
=W+ and WH 170 
= Wim 228 
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number with the only significant find- 
ing being the relationship between 
problem solving efficiency and. percent 
Wo and WE, 

Thus the results show strong sup- 
port for the hypotheses. Neither the 
absolute number nor the percent of 
whole responses related to problem 
solving efliciency. When cognitively 
complex and accurately articulated 
whole responses were differentiated 
[rom other types of whole responses, 
however, an Impressive relationship 
was found between the superior s 
productions and eke uq 1- 
ciency. No significant relationships 
were found between. intelligence and 
either number or percent of me 
responses. Even when the йш ө 
the whole responses 15 considered, a 
nonsignificant relationship emerges: 
A problem solving situation appears 
to be a more adequate measure ol iR 
willingness and capacity to оре wach 
complex abstract and synthetic situn 
tions than an 1.0. estimate, particu- 
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larly in a sample with a restricted LQ. 
range. The lack of any significant re- 
lationship between W production and 
the Raven Matrices is consistent with 
the lact that Raven Matrices cor- 
related only 09 with problem solving 
elliciencv. 

DISCUSSION 

The significant relationship between 
level of complexity of the W responses 
and problem solving elliciene in the 
present study clearly indicates that W 
responses in the Rorschach can oller 
important information about the cap- 
acity for complex analytic and syn- 
thetic thought. More etlicient problem 
solvers gave a significantly greater 
number and percentage of highly 
complex and accurately articulated W 
responses than did ineficient Ss. 
Though the Ravens Matrices also 
had a consistently. positive relation- 
ship with the production of the high- 
er level. W responses, these. relation- 
ships did not reach statistical signifi- 
cance. 


As indicated earlier, intelligence is 
only one facet of complex abstract 
and synthetic strivings and а prob- 
lem solving situation appears to be a 
more adequate measure of the will- 
ingness and capacity to cope with 
complex cognitive situations than an 
LQ. estimate. The suggestive, though 
insignificant. findings with the Raven 
Matrices seem to support the conten- 
tion that beyond а certain level, in- 
telligence bears little relationship to 
complex cognitive functioning. This 
possibility has support in the research 
on creativity where, with restricted 
samples, 1.0. appears to have little 
relationship to ratings of creativity 
(MacKinnon, 1962; Meer and Stein, 
1955) . 

In addition to the highly significant 
relationship between the production 
ofl W + and Ws and problem solv- 
ing efficiency it is interesting to note 
that есеп and inefficient problem 
solvers did not diller in the number 
of Ws in the other categories. The 
Friedman scoring system attempts to 
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evaluate a range of percepts from 
those that are amorphous through 
those which are articulated but in- 
accurate and/or gross and culminat- 
ing in complex, articulated percepts. 
This analysis of W responses, there- 
fore, assesses responses along two maj- 
or dimensions: the degree of cognitive 
complexity of the whole response and 
the degree and accuracy of reality 
testing (F+ or F—). The more dif- 
fuse, amorphous and arbitrary. per- 
cepts reflect the less adaptive, less 
reality tested, more affect. or drive 
dominated processes. The presence of 
these primitive responses in the Ror- 
schachs of more efficient problem solv- 
ers is in accord with Werner's devel- 
opmental theory (1957) and with psy- 
choanalytic ego theory (Gill, 1959) . 
In both theories the process of ego 
development is viewed as a gradual 
Sharpening and stabilizing of reality 
perception while the earlier primitive 
forms of thought are never completely 
surrendered and are expressed in day- 
dreams, imaginative play and in crea- 
tive endeavors. As reality ties are suf- 
ficiently stabilized the individual can 
permit himself regressive excursions 
and the relaxing of €go controls with 
the comfort and assurance that ego 
controls can be re-established. If these 
more primitive responses and tenden- 
cies are balanced by successful adap. 
tive endeavors, the less adaptive fea. 
tures can be taken to indicate the 
flexibility of efficient Ss. The concept 
of regression in the service of the ego 
(Kris, 1952: Schafer, 1958) suggests 
that the capacity for creativity and 
adaptive endeavors more general] 

rests with this ability to integrate 
primitive, undifferentiated eXperi- 
ences. 

The Friedman scoring system rep- 
resents an important step in attempt- 
ing to further refine Rorschach scor- 
ing by calling attention to those as. 
pects of the response process which 
frequently influence clinical infer- 
ences. АП too frequently, research 
with the Rorschach has utilized the 
barest and simplest of Rorschach scor. 
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ing and neglected the fact that such 
Scores are only simple notation or 
summary systems which the Clinician 
more fully elaborates as he studies 
the protocol, If the Rorschach is to 
provide meaningful research data, the 
Scoring systems must evolve from the 
phenomena of interest and must have 
sufficient differentiation and articula- 
tion in order to reflect these processes, 
There have been a number of at 
tempts in this direction beginning 
with Rapaport's (19416) disc rimina- 
tion of W responses along a four- 
point scale of W, Woe W ond W 
vague. The Friedman system (1953) 
is essentially an extension of Rapa- 
port's system into a seven-point scale, 
More recently, Mayman (1962) has 
been attempting to extend the Rapa- 
port differentiation to all responses 
by scoring the form level in these 
various categories. Ho]t's primary 
process scoring system (1960) is an. 
other extensive attempt to quantify 
clinical sensitivity and to give re- 
search with the Rorschach the subtle 
and vital differentiations Шш are 
made by the clinician, It seems likely 
that the Rorschach can be 4 more 
valuable research instrument if con- 
gos scoring categories are treat- 
ed as only Bross category Systems that 
‚ refinement and re- 


n 8 Upon the phenom- 
Dà which are of Interest in the study, 


SUMMARY 


The Benerally conflicting results in 
Studies that have attempted to test 
the assumption that Rorschach Whole 

| responses can represent “ab. 
Stracting, Surveying and integrating 

t Rapaport, et. al, 1946) can 
be viewed as a function of the ten- 
c асе psychological think. 
Ing by test scores (Schafer, 1949) with. 
out adequate consideration of the 
theoretica] rationale underlying. the 
test scores. While it is fairly well 
agreed in the theoretica] literature of 
the Rorschac h that W responses mu t 
be differentiated in terms of teir 
cognitive complexity and accuracy of 
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reality articulation, research studies 
have lollowed the pattern of solely 
correlating simple number and/or 
percent ol W responses with an LQ. 
score, The contradictory findings in 
this research seem to stem from both 
the failure to discriminate the types 
and levels of W responses and trom 
the inappropriate choice of the glob- 
ally defined 1.Q. score as the validat- 
ing criterion with samples which have 
a restricted range of intelligence. 


In an attempt to validate the Ror- 
schach W response as an indicator of 
"abstracting, surveying and integrat- 
ing ability," the quality of the W re- 
sponses were scored according to the 
Friedman Developmental Scoring sys- 
tem and correlated with problem solv- 
ing efficiency оп the John-Rimoldi 
Problem Solving Apparatus and with 
scores on the Raven Advanced. Prog- 
ressive Matrices. In a sample ol male 
graduate students no significant rela- 
tionships were found between number 
or percent of Rorschach УУ responses 
and intelligence as measured on the 
Raven or with problem solving efli- 
ciency. Even when the levels of M re- 
sponses were differentiated, intelli- 
gence and W responses were not sig- 
nificantly related. However, problem 
solving efficiency had a highly signifi- 
cant positive (p < .01) correlation 
with the number and percent of com- 
ех and well articulated W responses. 
These findings indicate the need in 
research for refining and revising con- 
ventional Rorschach scoring systems, 
so they more fully reflect the phenom- 
ena of interest and express the ro 
and vital differentiations made by the 
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This study investigates the relation- 
ship between the developmental level 
of perceptual organization as assessed 
by the Rorschach, and the occurrence 
oÍ psychosomatic illness, ki, those 
clinical entities in which emotional 
factors are felt to be essential to eti- 
ology. 

Many of the studies of patients ex- 
hibiting psychosomatic illness have at- 
tempted to delineate conflicts or be- 
havior traits. The stimulus for most 
ol these studies has been Alexander 
(1950) who ascribed a primary posi- 
tion to dependency needs and to the 
striving for reactive self-sufficiency. 
Although he tended to conceive of 
psychosomatic disorders as one mani- 
festation of the regression accompany- 
ing emotional conflict, he did not em- 
phasize these aspects. The focus of his 
studies was on the kind of conflict un- 
derlving a certain. kind of symptom 
and not on the level of development 
shown by the patient. Reusch (1917, 
1957) on the other hand, stressed the 
maturational level of psychosomatic 
yatients. He felt that certain. aspects 
of their behavior were on a primitive 
and genetically early level. He asserted 
that such individuals attend more to 

received from the body 


information ) n dy 
than to information received from ex 
s that the 


ternal sources, suggesting th 
usual maturation growth from proxi- 
mal to distal senses has not been ac 
complished. Moreover, 1n their ише 
personal behavior. they use soma 
language and symptoms for purposes 
of social control. | | 

Reusch stated, without however any 
empirical data, that in реў apne 
patients, "fantasy elaborations In su 1 
tests as the Rorschach and Thematic 


Apperception Test are primitive, un- 
imaginative and stereotyped," (1957 
p. 117). Such ап observation would 
suggest that psychosomatic patients 
show an early mode of functioning in 
their perception as well as in their 
interpersonal behavior. Indeed, there 
is some evidence (Becker, 1956) of a 
significant concomitance between in- 
terpersonal behavior and perception, 

Many of the investigations relating 
perception and interpersonal behavior 
have been based on the idea advanced 
by many scholars, most lately by Heinz 
Werner (1957), that development goes 
through an orderly sequence of stages, 
moving from initial diffuse, global re- 
actions toward the final stage of in- 
tegrated and differentiated patterns. 
A number of studies, particularly 
those originating at Clark University, 
have applied Werner's developmental 
framework to the analysis of Rorschach 
protocols of various clinical groups. 
‘They found that Rorschach responses 
change systematically from childhood 
to adulthood along the stages de- 
scribed by Werner, the more advanced 
ages showing a greater number of in- 
tegrated and differentiated responses 
(Hemmendinger, 1953) . The analysis, 
developed originally by Friedman 
(1953) , has primarily emphasized the 
structural or formal aspects of Ror- 
schach percepts, such as form level, 
location, and degree of integration 
and definiteness, without regard for 
the content of the structure. For ex- 
ample, a genetically low response 
would consist of a vague, or amor- 
phous W while a high level response 
would use a clearly articulated, unified 
whole. the specific form of which 
matches the blot. The meaningfulness 
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of this developmental approach to the 
Rorschach has been supported by em- 
pirical demonstrations that such a 
Rorschach developmental index can 
be related to degree of psychopath- 
ology (Pena, 1953) to social ineflec- 
tiveness (Fowler, 1957) to form of 
symptom expression (Kruger, 1954; 
Mish, 1951), and to the process-reac- 
tive distinction in schizophrenia 
(Becker, 1956). The general finding 
has been that a larger number of gen- 
ctically low responses is associated 
with greater psychological impair- 
ment. 

Kantor and Winder have used a 
somewhat different method in deter- 
mining a developmental score for the 
Rorschach, All of the aspects of the 
Rorschach protocol are used and not 
just those related to the formal or 
structural components. Ап "Age-Level 
score" is derived by matching various 
aspects of the protocol (e.g., number 
of responses, content, form level, col- 
or-lorm integration, etc.) with estab- 
lished Rorschach age norms (e.g., Hal- 
pern, 1953; Kay & Vorhaus, 1943; 
Klopfer & Margulies, 1941). Table I 
specifies the criteria used in deter- 
mining the Age-Level score, Such an 
Age-Level score has differentiated the 
mothers of schizophrenics from the 
mothers of normal sons (Winder & 
Kantor, 1958), and has been predic- 
tive of the age at which the schizo- 
phrenic has experienced the most 
stress (Kantor & Winder, 1961). 

The evidence cited would indicate 
that the Rorschach Age-Level score 
would be a reliable and useful meas- 
ure for the level of a person’s percep- 
tual development and thus would pro- 
vide a means to study experimentally 
the observations of Reusch. Thus the 
first of two hypotheses was made: Ror- 
schach responses of patients with psy- 
chosomatic illness would show a lower 
Age-Level score than would the Ror- 
schach responses of patients with or- 
ganic illnesses. (i.e., illness in which 
emotional factors were not considered 

essential to etiology). — 
The second hypothesis arises from 


the observation (e.g, Szasz, 1957, 
1961) that the propensity of psycho- 
somatic individuals to communica.e 
wishes, fears, and other emotions 
through bodily symptoms can be quite 
frustrating to the physician who is in- 
terpreung the symptoms without reb 
crence to their interpersonal signifi- 
cance. This is in line with Reusch's 
theory (1957) that these patients em- 
ploy body language due to their less. 
ened ability to utilize verbal channels; 
the relative opacity of body language 
tends to distort the reports of events, 
and thus to bring about inappropri- 
ate actions. Thaler (1957) noted that 
psychosomatic patients, specifically 
those with peptic ulcer and hyperten- 
sion, viewed their relationships with 
physicians as potentially more threat- 
ening than did patients not considered 
psychosomatic. It would not be sur- 
prising, therefore, if physicians did 
tend to overemphasize the psychologi- 
cal dysfunctioning of such ‘patients 
The research cited above on the rela- 
tionship between level of perceptual 
organization and psychological im. 
pairment suggests that the Rorschach 
Agc-Level score can serve as д Bs: 
terion of psychological dysfunction. 
ing. The acceptance of such a cri DH: 
would allow for the testing PA 
sicians' attitudes toward [tm e 
matic patients. Thus, the соп фта 
pothesis was made: that jl n dr 
will tend to rate functions} "Ysicians 
being more psychologically ses аң 
and organic cases as less е, мерат 
ly impaired than woul ij e HORN. 
ent criterion, i.e, the Во ` independ. 
Level score, orschach Age. 


PROCEDURE 
Subjects: T 


he subj 
: sub SW 
from the Oi Јес w 


c Palo раша Medi 
ат. fifth ro Stanford Hospital 
(hereafter и Mo ees students 
comprised part of do sciam | who 
were asked to s - 
ous person 
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who obtained the patients’ names 
trom the top of the physicians? rating 
sheets, attempted to. contact the pa 
tients either by telephone, or, In some 
cases, by letter, asking them to partici- 
pate in a “research project which will 
help in the understanding ol various 
kinds of illness,” The prospective sub- 
jects were told that this would involve 
taking a psychological test. If the sub- 
ject agreed, an appointment was then 
made for the patient to be tested. 
the three month period the 
study was in progress, 74 eligible 
names were submitted by the phy- 
sicians. Among the 74 names submit- 
ted, the proportion of cases classified 
either "functional" or "organic" (see 
below for definitions) is equal to that 
[ound in a random sample of 40 cases 
taken [rom the medical service а 
month prior to the onset of this study. 
Of these 74 patients, 35 were finally 
tested (9 males, 26 females) ; the rest 
cither declined to take part or could 
not be contacted. The 35 subjects 
ranged in age from 20 to 74 (median 
of 43.9) and varied in years of educa- 
from 0 to 18 (median of 12). 
There was no significant difference 
between those tested and those not 
tested in age or education. 
Rorschach Administration and Rat- 
ing: А psychologist (SC) and three 
advanced psychology graduate stu- 
dents administered the Rorschach to 
the $5 patients and scored the proto- 
cols according to Klopfer (1954). The 
three graduate students had no knowl- 
edge of the purpose of the experi- 
ment or the method of subject selec- 
tion. АП testers remained ignorant of 
patient classification and m 
ness. The Rorschach protocols were 
coded, leaving only the age and sex 
as identifying data, and submitted р 
a psychologist (RK) who judged yes 2» 
protocol on a five-point scale ( ge 
Level Scale) on which 1 indicatec the 
lowest level of perceptual organiza- 
tion, and 5 the highest level. The ba- 
sis for this judgment 1s detailed i 
"Table 1. Any gradation point to 116 
nearest hundredth of a point between 


During 


tion 
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1 and 5 was permissible, and later for 
statistical analvsis, each rating was re- 
corded to the nearest tenth of a point. 
An inter-judge reliability of .83 has 
been reported. (Winder & Kantor, 
1958) for similar ratings. 


Taser I. Rorschach Reaction Patterns 
from Infancy to Adulthood 
1. Infancy. 

This stage encompasses infancy up to the 
age of two. Both communication and think- 
ing are most primitive. Here it would be 
expected that the number of responses would 
be minimal and with an utter lack of dif- 
ferentiation between the cards. Organization 
i »sent and the range of content extremely 
restricted, 

The of a "generalized. other" at 
this stage also means ап absence of popular 
responses. 

Ihe type of unrefined r 
this stage is described as 


absence 


tion found at 
magic repetition.” 
Ihe young child wholly disregards the dif- 
ferences between the cards, and usually re- 
peats the same word or meaningless syllable 
as his reaction to each Rorschach plate. 


l'owards the latter end of this period, there 

is sometimes a modification of the very early 
reaction. pattern in one of two ways. First, 
there may be a rejection of individual cards, 
or second, the perseveration of one concept is 
limited to some of the cards, and more in- 
dividual attention is given to others, Variety 
of response is still highly constricted. 

2. Ages Two to Four. 

a. R—8 to 12. 

b. There is a preponderance of Whole 
responses (sign W). which are often of 
poor quality and also frequently com- 
bined with inner or outer White space 
responses (sign S). 

c. These are predominantly form responses, 

many of inferior quality (F —). 

Color responses lack self-control and are 

usually without form or possess poor 

form (C, CF signs) . 

e. Movement is often ascribed to inanimate 
objects. 

f. Content will be restricted in range and 
stereotyped, to animals, nature, plants, 
buildings. 

g. Perseveration is very frequent. 

h. Populars are infrequent or vague. 

i. There are original responses of poor 
quality (055) г 

p: Frequently, there is initial shock on 
Card 1. 


d. 
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k. Dark shock shows ир occasionally, 
3. Ages Four to Fight. 

a. R ranges from 13 to 16, roughly. 

b. F + * is around 70 to 80 


с. ‘There is no confusion of animate with 
inanimate objects, 

d. Little perseveration exists, if any, 

€. Large detail (sign D) higher in rclation 
to whole responses. W:D equals about 
HY 

f. Color responses evidence some control 
with and FC. ‘There are usually no 
color responses (sign. C) without. some 
form elements, 

B. Fecling experiences are handled symbol- 
ically and in fantasy, 

h. Black is used as a determinant more fre- 
quently than any other stage. 

i. Initial shock is less frequent than. at 
carlier ages, 


4. Ages Eight to Twelve. 

a. High F+ 67, often morc than 85. 

b. W:D ratio around 1:39: 

c. R should approximate 16-18, 

d. Color and movement with good control 
and form quality, but more color dom- 
inance (CF) than among adults and 
adolescents, 

€. 2 or more popular responses, 

f. Occasional diffuse responses, indicating 
anxiety, or aggression, or withdrawal. 

g. Realistic content emphasized, with АФ, 
around 60-65. 

5. Adulthood. 

This stage reflects the adult and adolescent 
level of adjustment from the age of 12 up- 
wards. The Rorschach patterns here show 
both the specifications and organization which 
demonstrate a union of rcality testing and 
environmental mastery, This is enriched by 
appearing in conjunction with self-realization 
and emotional integration. 

Hermann Rorschach (14). first noted. that 
the "oscillation" between the use of color and 
of movement in his test seemed to bea sign 
of the attainment of the most adequate leve] 
of emotional Maturity, This juxtaposition of 
color with movement and shading in unitary 
concepts points to the fusion in the normal 
adult of his emotional responsiveness with his 
sclf-actualization, 

Additional signs are as follows: 

а. F°; around 85. 

b. WD ratio around 1:2, 

: Approximately 35 responses (sign R). 

. 5 or more popular responses (sign Р). 

е. Content. realistic and diverse with АФ, 
not greater than 50- 
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Classification of Patients: One of 
the author, (JT), without knowledge 
ol physicians ratings or Rorschach 
Age-Level ratings, read through the 
medical folders of the patients whose 
names had been submitted, The fold- 
crs contained. the results of physical 
examinations, laboratory findings, and 
personal and medical history. Sixty- 
three charts of a possible 71 were lo- 
cated, Each of the 63 patients. was 
eventually classified as having cither 
functional or organic illness accord. 
ing to the following definitions: 

Functional Illness (F): This cate- 
gory contained patients who presented 
predominantly psychoneurotic or psy- 
chophysiologic disturbances, irrespec- 
tive of whether measurable organic 
changes have occurred, “Thus, allow- 
ance was made for inclusion ol such 
"psychosomatic illnesses" as peptic 
ulcer, ulcerative colitis, etc, in which 
organic pathology can be demonstrat- 
ed. Illnesses labeled psychophysiologie 
were those which were judged to be 
associated with emotional disturb. 
ances by history and in which no or- 
ganic causative factors were found, 

Organic Illness (O): In this Category 
were patients. who presented. predom- 
nantly physica] complaints 
Strated to be due to 5 
pathologic factors: ie 
ological factors were 
to be directly related i 
variables, 


demon- 
pecific organic 
the major eti- 
not considered 
© psychological 


_ A psychiatric resident! w 
mmg was comparable to that of the ini- 
ual rater, independently performed a 
similar classification of the 33 patients 
who уеге tested, and whose charts 
were immediately available, Ay agree- 
ment with the initial rater was found 
In 28 of the 33 cases; ic., 
agreement. The patient 

was thus considered to be sufficiently 
reliable [ог this study, and the initial 
rater's classification of patients (Fae 
ble П) was used for the analysis — 


hose train- 


The authors are indebted 
drca, M.D., for his help 
Patients, 


to Vincent D'An- 
In the rating of 


мы 
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Van H, Psychiatrist Patient Classification and Physicians’ Diagnosis 
(Explanations when appropriate included in parentheses) 


Classification 


Diagnosis 


1 oO Osteoarthritis 
2; Ё Cervical Polyp (incidental finding; anxiety was CC?) 
8. F NOD? (CC was anxiety and phobias) 
4. 1 "Emotional" 
5 oO Common Cold. (Requested psychotherapy) 
6 [2] Sigmoid Polyp 
F [2] NOD (Had atrial fibrillation) 
8. О Carbuncle 
9, о Pernicious Anemia 
10, 0 Arteriosclerosis 
I1. O Sebaceous cyst (Complained of chronic tiredness) 
12. о Contusion on chest wall from auto accident 
13. Е Neurodermatitis (Complaints of anxiety апа marital problems) 
14. Е Euthyroid (CC low thyroid and tiredness) 
15; 1 Muscle Spasm (Auto accident 5 months previously) 
16. 1 NOD (CC lump in breast: none found) 
Un: I Menopause 
I8. Ё NOD (CG vaginal discharge, complained of depression) 
19. 0 Uveitis 
20 F Neurosis (Cervical polyp found) 
9], I Obesity (Exogenous) 
99, о Acute Proctitis 
v3. 1 Hypothyroid (Many "functional" complaints) 
Of, [9] Verruca Vulgaris 
a, [0] Muscle Spasm (Minor trauma, symptoms ggerated) 
o6. F Histamine headache (Long history of headaches) 
97 Е Headache (Since auto accident in 1950, medical examination normal) 
og. 0 Mycosis Fungoides 
"m [6] Rheumatoid) Arthritis 
30, Е Obesity (Exogenous) 
3. Е Anxiety State 
av. Е Anxiety State (Duodenal ulcer many years) 
33. 0 Bronchitis, emphysema 


a CC—Chief Complaint Е 
" NOD—No Official Diagnosis 


Measurement of Physicians’ Biases: 
The physicians, upon completion of 
their medical examination, were asked 
to rate their patients On six — traits 
(sce Table HI). The physician could 
check any number between 1 апа 5. 
All but one of the traits were dimen- 
sions which had to do with the effec- 
tiveness of the patient's psychological 
functioning. The traits were defined, 
however, in sufficiently ambiguous 
terms to allow for the influence of 
biases. The sixth “trait” (Scale 3 in 
Table III) required the doctor to 
rate the extent to which the patient s 
current symptoms were due to emo- 
tional factors at one end, or organic 


factors at the other, For the purpose 
of analysis, a score of 1 or 2 classified 
the patient as “functional,” and a 
score of 4 or 5 classified the patient as 
“organic.” A rating of 3 was ambigu- 
ous. Such a rating could represent the 
operation of both functional or or- 
ganic factors, or it could indicate rater 
uncertainty, Therefore, patients with 
a 3 rating on this "trait" were exclud- 
ed from certain analvses. This trait 
was not made distinctive in anv wav 
from the rest of the traits. А physi- 
cian's rating of a patient's psychologi- 
cal functioning was computed by ob- 
taining the average of the rating for 
the 5 personality traits. 
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TABLE III. Questionnaire Completed by the Physicians in Assessment 
of Patients' Psychological Functioning 


INSTRUCTIONS: Please rate the patient on the tr 
the traits is set пр as a five point scale. Althou 
recognized that these traits exist in people as 


would best describe where on that particular scale your patient would. fall, 


aits listed below. You will notice that each of 
gh only the end points have been defined, it is 
a continuum. Please circle the number which 


Make this an 


independent judgment based on your personal experience with the patient, 


l. Patient. has full and accurate | 2 
awareness of how other pcople 
feel. 

2. The patient is relatively clear | 2 


about what kind of person he is, 


we 


The patient's current n 2 
ате predominantly due то 
tional factors, 

4. The patient sporadically 
rather confused goals, 

- The patient can delay satisfactions ) $ 
by planning and reflection; Expres- 
sion of emotion is appropriate as 
to time and situation, 

6. The patient keeps almost entirely | 2 

to himself; withdraws from close 

contact with people, 


svinptoms 
emo- 


pursues | 92 


RxsurrS 

The hypothesis Was that patients 
with “functional” disturbances would 
manifest a Benetically lower percep- 
tual organization than would patients 
with "organic" illness. An analysis 
was done on the 33 patients who re- 
ceived both the Rorschach Age-Level 
rating and whose charts were available 
for classification (See Table I). The 
Rorschach Age-Level Scale Scores 
ranged from 2.3 to 5.0 with a median 
of 4.1. The scale was dichotomized at 
the median; those With scores above 
the median were labeled “mature” 
and those falling below the median 
were labeled “immature.” A Chi 
Square was computed between the 0 
or F classifications and Rorschach 
Age-Level Scale dichotomized at the 
median (See Table IV). Allowance 
for discontinuity was made by appli- 
cation. of Yates’ COrrection for con- 
tinuity. 

The resulting Chi Square of 5.06 
with onc degree of freedom is signifi- 
cant at the .05 level and Supports the 
hypothesis. Rorschach Age-Level Scale 
was not significantly correlated with 
age and years of education, 


9 
3 


t 5 The patient is insensitive and obtuse 
about other people. 

1 5 The Patients picture of himseli ds 
confused and not clear, 

Í 4 "е patientis current мирно are 
predominantly due to organie fac- 
tors, 

1 5 The patient effectively pursues dear 
and realistic goals, 

t 5 The patient shows poor toleration of 
frustration; emotion is either sudden 
and inappropriate or rigidly kept 
from expression, 

4 5 The patient has а fair number of 
close relationships with both sexes, 

TABLE IV. Chi Square Test o Ror- 


Schach Age-Level Scale by Psychiatrist 
Patient Classification 


| Psychiatyist 

Patient Classification 
Age-Level Scale .... 2 о Ё 
Mature 19 5 
ш 12 


, The second hypothesis Was that phy. 
sicians would tend to rate patients 
with functiona]” complaints as more 
Dsychologically Impaired. than would 
the estimate of an Independent instru- 

| г would 
: lom the Physicians 
feel have symptoms related primaril 
lo organic factors, The independent 

Criterion of а patient's 
functioning in thi 
schach Age-Leve] Scale. Bo 
schach Age-Leve] 
sicians’ ratings were tra 


Deviation of 10: 
two scales could be 


ales cou compared, Th 
Physicians ratings were scored in the 
Same direction as that of the Ror 


schach Age-Leve] Scale; i.e. 
the score, the more effecti 


L/ 
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tioning. Each patient was then given 
а plus if the physicians’ rating was 
higher (more effective functioning) 
than the patient's. Rorschach Age- 
Level score, or a minus if the phy- 
sicians rating was equal or lower 
(less effective functioning) than the 
corresponding Rorschach | Age-Lievel 
score. A Chi Square test (applying 
Yates’ correction for continuity) was 
then made of the direction of the dif- 
ferences between the Age-Level Scale 
and the physicians’ ratings, with the 
physicians’ classification of the illness 
as functional or organic (See Table 
V). Out of the total of 35 patients re- 
ceiving the Rorschach test, 7 were ex- 
cluded because of receiving a physi- 
cian's rating of "3". (on a 5-point 
scale) in the functional vs. organic 
scale. This left a total of 28 patients 
available for the testing of the hy- 
pothesis. 


Taste V. Chi Square Test of Direc- 

tion of Difference Between Physicians’ 

Ratings and Rorschach | Age-Level 

Scale by Physicians’ Classifications of 
" ^ Patients 


Physicians’ 
Patient Classification 


Seale Comparison . o F 
ајр Ка агана 1 0 
6 10 


8.10; p=<.01 


The resulting Chi Square of 8.10 
with one degree of freedom is signifi- 
cant beyond the .01 level, indicating 
that a bias is operating, The physi- 
cians in this study significantly tended 
to rate "functional" patients as hav- 
ing a lower level of psychological func- 
tioning than that indicated by the cri- 
terion, while the opposite trend is 
noted for patients with ‘organic 
symptoms. A related finding is seen in 
the results of a Chi Square test (x? = 
16 P>.20) comparing physicians pa- 
tient classification (0 or F) with Row 
schach Age-Level score (Table VI). 
The physicians’ classifications were 
not significantly related to patients 
Rorschach Age-Level Ratings, which 
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is in contrast with the ratings made 


by the psychiatrist (see Table II). 


Tanne VL Chi Square Test of Rors- 
chach Age-Level Scale by Physicians? 
Patient Classification 


Phwsiciz 
Patient Cl cation 
Age-Level Scale 0 E 
Mature .. 10 4 
Immature ... .. я bi 6 
Neo: NS. 


It is interesting to note that al- 
though a consistent bias was operat- 
ing in the physicians! ratings of pa- 
tients, this bias was not extreme, А 
product moment correlation between 
physicians’ ratings and Rorschach 
Age-Level Ratings was .33 (P = .09), 
which is of borderline significance, 


Discussion 


As a way of understanding the re- 
lationship between a low level of per- 
ceptual development and the occur- 
тепсе of functional symptoms, it 
would be fruitful to consider the ef- 
fect of stress and a person's ability to 
cope with it. Functional disorders can 
be conceptualized as the result of emo- 
tional stress which has been intense 
enough and prolonged enough to pro- 
duce physiological dvsfunctioning and 
even structural changes — (Grinker, 
1953). 

What is proposed here is that the 
level of perceptual organization in an 
adult is positively related to the de- 
gree of effectiveness in dealing with 
stress; a higher level of development 
would be associated with greater ef- 
fectiveness in coping with stress. A 
person whose perceptual organization 
is well integrated and coordinated 
would, under stress, be able to coor- 
dinate realistically contradictory 
thoughts and feelings. The stressful 
situation could then be effectively 
dealt with before the stress became in- 
tense enough or prolonged enough to 
result in physiological dysfunctioning. 

An adult whose perceptual develop- 
ment is characteristic of the next low- 
er level of organization would have a 
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more difficult time in coping with 
stress. Such an individual whose per- 
ceptual organizational structure is 
made up of discrete and separated ele- 
ments, would have trouble in integrat- 
ing conflicting stimuli; the contradic- 
tory concepts and emotions would not 
be coordinated by any higher order 
principle. Furthermore, such a person 
might make inaccurate predictions be- 
cause he does not consider the interre- 
latedness of events. Yet because the 
person's perceptual boundaries аге 
clear and to some extent rcalistic with- 
in a limited context, stress could be 
isolated to one particular aspect of the 
individual's life. Thus, with such an 
individual, stress would not be as de- 
vastating as it would be in the case of 
а person who could not circumscribe 
the area of distress. 

The adult with a perceptual organi- 
zation characterized by a predomi- 
nance of diffuse, inarticulated per- 
cepts might tend to overgeneralize 
Without awareness. Such a tendency 
would lead to inappropriate behavior 
and the spread of the effect of distress; 
Stress felt in one area of his life would 
incapacitate him in others and thus 
would be even more difficult to re- 
solve. One would expect that such a 
person would display a greater num- 
ber of somatic symptoms of 517055,2 

The person experiencing the pain- 
ful effects of intense or prolonged psy- 
chological stress usually turns to а 
physician for relief, If the patient has 
used inappropriate interpersonal be- 
havior in his attempt to deal with 
Stress, he is likely to react inappropri- 
ately in the physician-patient relation- 
ship. Moreover, his symptoms probab- 
ly have only vague Physiological corre- 
lates. The result would be that the 
physician in classifying the patient’s 
symptoms as functional would tend at 
the same time to overemphasize the 
psychological dysfunctioning. Such 
was the case in this study: Although 


It is the opinion of some (e.g.. Hoch & 
Polatin, 1949) , that those with a large num- 
ber of psychosomatic complaints are close to 
psychosis. 


the physicians’ ratings went along 
with the Rorschach Age-Level score in 
indicating that the patients were func- 
tioning on a lower level than the or- 
ganic cases, the physicians ratings 
were more extreme in both directions. 

The findings that the psychiatrist's 
ratings of type of illness was signifi- 
cantly related to the Age-Level scores, 
and the physicians’ classifications 
much less so (Table VI), suggests 
that the physicians could be Missing 
some of the important psychological 
aspects of the cases. They seem to be 
less sensitive to the strengths in a pa- 
tient with a functional illness and 
overestimate the psychological effec- 
liveness in a. patient with an organic 
illness. It is of interest that the phy- 
sicians in this study tended to rate 
more patients toward the organic and 
(64%) than did the psychiatrist 
(1397) . This is probably understand. 
able considering their differences in 
orientation. 


As a final point of discussion, there 
scems to be some empirical usefulness 
to the Rorschach Age-Leve] score, 
There is still a question, however, üs 
to the most sensitive and fruitful Ror- 
schach method of developmental] 
ysis. The one in this study 
entire protocol while the sys 
oped by Friedman uses primarily the 
PERDU] aspects of the Rorschach. 
de nate Tesearch need to compare 

somewhat different Systems, 


anal- 
used the 
‘stem devel- 


SUMMARY 


This study tested two hypotheses: 
bi aps IS a positive relationship be- 
ween level of perceptual organiza. 
Rorschac 
and the occurrence of functional ii 
nesses; and (2) physicians will tend 
to rate functional cases as being more 
Psychologically impaired and organic 
cases as less impaired than would an 
independent criterion, in this Case the 
Rorschach, Thirty-five patients enter- 
Ing a medica] outpatient department 
were administered the Rorschach and 
rated by their Physicians on a number 
of Personality dimensions. On the ba 


Sica 
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sis of their medical charts, patients 
were classified eventually into two 
categories, "functional" illness or "or- 
ganic” illness, Rorschach. protocols, 
containing only age and sex of pa- 
tient, were rated for level of percep- 
tual organization (Age-Level score). 
A comparison of patients’ Rorschach 
scores and illness classification signifi- 
cantly supported the first hypothesis. 

To test for the second hypothesis, a 
comparison was made between a phy- 
sician's rating of a patient's psycholog- 
ical functioning and the patient's Ror- 
schach Age-Level score. The direction 
of the difference between these two 
ratings was then compared with the 
physician's classification of the ра- 
tient, The resulting Chi Square analy- 
sis supported the second hypothesis. 
An explanation was presented for the 
relationship between level of percep- 
tual organization and the occurrence 
of functional symptoms. 
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The Self-Image in the Draw-a-Person Test and Self-Portrait Drawings 


Ray A. Crappick 
New Mexico State University 


Machover (1949, p. 35) stated that, 
“the human figure drawn by an indi- 
vidual who is directed to ‘draw a рег- 
son’ relates intimately to the impulses, 
anxicties, conflicts, and compensations 
characteristic of that individual, In 
some sense, the figure drawn is the 
person, and the paper corresponds to 
the environment," Swensen (1957), 
reviewing the literature on the Draw- 
a-Person (DAP) test, cited no study 
directly related to the investigation of 
Machover's body-image hypothesis. 
The studies he reported appeared 
concerned only with investigation of 
the actual body image as compared to 
the body figure portrayed in the draw- 
ing (Berman & Laffal, 1953; Kotkov 
& Goodman, 1953) or in comparing 
the ages ascribed to the figure as re- 
lated to the artist’s age (Lehner & Sil- 
ver, 1948; Giedt & Lehner, 1951). 
Since Swensen's review, no study has 
used the seemingly simple — ae 
of investigating the body-image hy- 
pothesis by asking the subject to draw 
both a person and a self-portrait, If 
the drawings are similar, and assum- 
ing that the self-image is an actual 
representation of the self, the self- 
image hypothesis would be supported. 
The technique of having the subject 
draw a self-portrait was suggested by 
Berryman (1959) who noted that the 
likeness of the drawing to the subject 
was good even when there was ap- 
parent lack of artistic ability. 

The present study was designed to 
investigate — Machover's body-image 
hypothesis by comparing the figure 
drawn in the DAP with the figure 
drawn in the self-portrait, 


PROCEDURE 


Children in grade five at a local 
public school! and college sophomores 


n Ehe author would like to acknowledge the 
cooperation of. teachers and. administrative 


from an introductory psychology class 
were asked to draw a whole person, 
All drawings were made in pencil on 
white, 814 x 11 inch paper. 1 hey were 
asked next to draw on a second sheet 
of paper a self-portrait (i.e, а picture 
of themselves), again drawing the 
whole figure. The only identification 
put on the papers was the sex ol the 
drawer. The pages of cach student 
were submitted together to retain 
identity of the pairs of drawings. In- 
dividuals who did not complete. the 
drawings were rejected Irom the 
groups. It wi thlished beforehand 
that all groups would be of equal 
number. Therefore, since the maxi- 
mum uscable 5s in опе group were 93, 
only 23 Ss from cach of the other 
groups were used. The 23 pairs of 
drawings were selected randomly from 
the larger groups. 

The drawings were compared using 
the following variables: (1) size of 
both drawings. using analysis of vari- 
ance of the variables of sex, grade, and 
type of drawing (2 x 2 x 9 factorial 
design) ; (2) frequency of. same-s x 
drawings of the DAP; (3) respective 

ge of both draw- 


positions on the pa 
(4) frequency of correct 


ings; and 
pairing of DAP апа self-portrait draw- 
and female judge. 


ings by a male 


Resurrs 

Size of Drawings 

Table 1 describes the 
standard deviations of 
the self-portrait dr 
sexes in the grade 
groups. A 2 x 9 у 
type of drawing) an 


mean and 
the DAP and 
awings of both 
five and college 
2 (sex X grade X 
alysis of variance 


Cruces, 


[ New 
this study, 
% R, Ness 
end d Stewart, \ssistany 
C directly in gather 

! ШЧ 


ма ш Conlee School, Las 
Mexico, in fathering data for 
Appreciation is expressed to Mi 
Principal, and Miss My І 
Principal, who 1 
the data, 
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‘Taste I. Height (in em.) of Drawings of a Person and Self-Portraits 
by Grade Five and College Students 
Draw-a-Person Self-Portrait 
Males Females Males Females 

M sp sD M sp M sp 
Grade Five 3.65 5.03 1.59 14.30 4.82 11.96 4.05 
College 13.39 4M 170 1430 424 1752 4.92 


TABLE LH. Analysis of Variance Between Height (in cm.) of DAP 
and Self-Portrait Drawings 


Source 


АХВ 

(error b) 2 
Within Groups: К 

C Type of Drawing 

AxC E 

BXG 

AXBXC 

(error W) 


Type Ill design (Lindquist, 1953), 
was computed. The summary of this 
analysis indicated. no significant dif- 
ferences between the sizes of the two 
drawings or between the sizes of draw- 
ings by the two sexes (see Table ID. 
However, there was а significant dif- 
ference between the sizes of drawings 
executed by the grade five and by the 
college groups, the latter drawing the 
larger figures. "There was also a signifi- 
cant interaction between the sexes and 
the grades, with females at the college 
level drawing the largest. figures. 
Frequency of Same-Sex 
Drawings оп the DAP 

AM subjects in this experiment drew 
their own sex on the self-portrait 
drawing. However, differences kage 
noted between the sexes in terms о 
drawing the same Or apporte = on 
the DAP. All males 1n grade five rew 

ales i DAP, 22 (95.6%) of the 
males in the DAP, ee 
college males also drew mate S: | 
in the DAP. In the grade five ema e 

ү ly 14 (60.9%) drew females 
group, only the 
in the DAP, and females in 
lege group drew only 
males in the DAP. A е 
alysis of the frequency d rh 
drawings for all males anc Ж 2 
yielded a value of 14.7 (df = ^ p 
01). 


chi square ап- 


df MS F D 
1 
1 551 <95 
1 5.69 Z5 
88 
1 
1 
1 
1 
88 


Placement on the Page 

Drawing positions were compared 
by ruling the page into four quad- 
rants (bisecting the page vertically 
and horizontally) . The drawings were 
considered in approximately the same 
position on the page if they were 
placed in the same one or two quad- 
rants, egs if one drawing was placed 
generally to the left of the vertical 
center line but only in the upper left 
quadrant and the second drawing was 
also to the left of the vertical line but, 
because of increased size, extended 
from the upper left to part of the low- 
er left quadrant, they were considered 
as being located in the same relative 
position on the page. To ascertain the 
reliability of this method, two raters 
(a male and a female) rated five 
pairs of drawings selected randomly 
from each of the four groups (a total 
of 20 pairs were rated thusly), The 
results indicated 95% agreement. Sub- 
sequently, it was inferred that the rat- 
ings were reliable and, therefore, rat- 
ings of only one judge (male) were 
used. 

Chi square computed between the 
same and different page placements 
of both drawings for boys and girls in 
grade five yielded a value of .11 (df 

1, NS) and for college males and 
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females, a value of 1.9] (df — 1, NS). 
Therefore, subsequent analysis com- 
bined the two sexes, 

Of the grade five Ss, $4 Ss (17 males 
and 17 females) placed both drawings 
in essentially the same position on the 
page. At the college level, 35 5 (16 
males and 19 females) placed. the 
drawings in approximately the same 
position on the page. Combining the 
frequencies of the same versus differ- 
€nt page positions of drawings for the 
Brade five and college male and fe- 
male Ss yielded chi square values of 
8.07 and 13.61, respectively. With ] df, 
these two values excceded the .01 level 
of confidence, 


Discussion 


Although indicating no difference 
between the types of drawings, the 
analysis of the size of the two types of 
drawings suggested differences due to 
age (grade level) and interaction ef- 
fects between sex and grade, However, 
on inspection of the data, this differ- 
Ence appeared to be a function of the 
older 55 generally drawing the larger 
figures, This Supports a previous study 
(Zuk, 1961) which indicated that the 
size of a drawing is a function of the 
mental age of the subject, Mature $$ 
drawing nearer the size of the model 
than less Mature Ss. The larger draw. 
ings executed by the females is in ac- 
cord with previous studies (Craddick, 


1961, 1962) which indicated. thai Ге- 
males Benerally draw larger figures 
than males, In Summary, then, 


Machover's hypothesis that the DAP 
is representative of the self-image. 

| To further investigate the hypothe- 
SIS, it Was necessary to compare the sex 
drawn on the DAP with the sex of the 
S. Since all self-portraits reflected the 
sex of the S, a similar finding on the 
first DAP support 
Machover's hypothesis. The results in. 
dicated a statistically significant Osi- 
between the fre. 
quency of the sex and the sex indicat. 
he greater variabji]- 
itv of females in drawing same-sex fig- 


Self-Image in the DAP Testand Self-Portrait Drawings 


ures on the DAP has previously been 
indicated (Bieliauskas, 1960; Butler & 
Marcuse, 1959; Fisher, 1959; Laird, 
1962a, 1962b; Starr & Marcuse, 1959) 
This portion of the study 


also sup- 
ports Machover’s hypothesis, 


Since Machover has suggested that 
the Paper corresponds to the environ- 
ment of S, it was possible that further 
investigation of the body-image hy. 
pothesis would constitute a compari- 
son of the placement of the DAP and 
self-portrait drawings, Once again, the 
hypothesis was Supported by а signifi- 
cant relationship between the 
drawings in terms of this variable, 
However, this finding, ay SUpport of 
the hypothesis, must be Accepted with 
uton in view of Carlier findings by 
Dennis (1958) and Dennis and Ras. 
kin (1960) , Which suggested that 
placement of the figure on the page 
May be a function’ of handwriting 
habits. 


two 


Е summary, the scl-image hypothe. 


515 postulated by Machover has Deen 
Supported by this study in terms of 
the size, sex, and placement, Of the 


DAP, when Compared wi 
trait drawing, for Ss i 
at the college level, 


h drawings Were sig. 
: Of size, 
Son the DAP, and place. 
€ page. The Study supporte 
l study ts 
Machover’ş hypothesis. " : 
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ANTHONY DAVIDS AND Max TALMADGE? 
Brown University and Emma Pendleton Bradley Hospital 
Several years ago, Davidson (1950) justment, (c) they effectively differ- 


entiate among groups, (d) there is | 
from Rorschach protocols that could statistica] evidence of internal. con. 
be totaled to yield a measure of ad- sistency of these signs, and (e) there 
justment, She defined adjustment as is need for much further research on 
"... the achievement o rapport with the reliability and validity of this as. 
the outside World without undue in. sessment procedure, 
ner tension.” The Purpose of the present study is 
Davidson expressed dissatisfaction to examine the Senerality of the utility 
with the On use of the Ror. of this list of Rorschach signs by a >- 
schach to measure morbid and patho- plying them in a clinical setting that is 
logical aspects of personality, and in- far removed from those in which they 
icated severa] advantages in the use were originally studied. It is hoped 


of these signs of adjustment both for that this investigation will serve to | 
Clinica] and research Purposes, One further indicate the research utility of | 
practica] advantage of this "sign" ap. these objective signs and to provide | 
Proach is the fact that 15 of the 17 Some Measure of their clinj 


omen 
search assistants ang only 2 of them who were mothers of emotionally dis. 
(color shock and shading shock) ге. turbed children 


METHOD 


Davidson reviewed Several published ue a [he Ss in this research 
and unpublished Studies that had et : omen Whose Children were : ч 
utilized this list of signs, and it was unc ergoing residentia] Psychiatric 
| noteworthy that all of the studies in. turp nent f | i 
volved children as subjects (опе study ro pondes: Their ages ranged from 97 
used 7 college Students) , In addition t° 2^ with а mean ; 
to this obviously limited application . Psychological assessmeny Ato 
of the instrument, she noted that there time of the Child's айти e 


cal validity " 
Accace PS > EPER: " 2 ` 
Signs can be tallied by clerical ог ге. in assessing the adjustment of w 
Severe 


ү : 
was little published evidence of the treatment се Г, the mothe t0 E 
validity of the Signs, in that they had ministered д Y Of Psychol : E 
not been related to independent Cri. tests, including the Wechsler. diee 
teria of adjustment. and the Rorschacj ў 6 


ik Ы v they hag been in. 

On the basis of her review of studies formed that they wou С participate in 

completed at that time, Davidson con. | ;€ treatment rogram through Week. 
cluded that: (a) the Signs could pe ly views wig 


1а Psychiatric i 
NT d E ОТ o; Я г soci; 
easily and objectively scored in any Worker, anq the testin mal 


oe oe a 5 Was Constriue, 
Rorschach protocol, (b) they герге. as А routin Phase f the intake ©, 
sent a useful device for measuring aq. cedure, The linica Purpose ap Рго- 
sent i E psycholog: cal > Pose ог ц 
1We wish to express our appreciation to the 


i osvchologists and social workers at the ч ‚ 
MA Hospital who devoted countless that will b 
inis t0 conducting the Psychological test. and to ¢ 
us and the casework interviews that pro- In the 
vided the data for this study. | child 
Now at the Astor Home for Children, 
2 Now a Ы 
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staff conference and becomes part of 
the case record. The data gathered for 
this clinical function, however, also 
constitute a valuable store of material 
that scems particularly relevant to re- 
search on use of projective techniques. 
In the present study we are concerned 
with differences in Rorschach signs of 
adjustment in two subgroups of these 
mothers. 

Psychiatric casework, Shortly after 
the psychological assessment, each of 
the women began casework with a 
stall social worker. All of these women 
were seen [or weekly interviews for at 
least опе year, Upon completion of 
the casework, the detailed case records 
were examined and the case was rated 
on "movement" according to the 
Hunt-Kogan (1950) Movement Scale. 
These investigators described move- 
ment as“... the change that appears 
in the adaptive efficiency, in the dis- 
abling habits and conditions, and in 
the verbalized attitudes and under- 
standing of the individual client.” 
The signs utilized in deriving a case- 
work movement score are highly ob- 
jective and they can be scored with 
very high inter-rater agreement, Brief- 
ly, the woman obtains a rating indic- 
ative of positive movement when she 
„has evidenced personal and social 
` changes in the direction of a more 
healthy adjustment. In the present 
study, 28 of the women were judged 
to have shown "movement" and 22 
women were judged to have evidenced 
"nonmovement." 

Procedure. The first step in the pro- 
cedure was to score Davidson's signs 
of adjustment in the individual Ror- 
schach protocols. Since we wanted to 
eliminate subjectivity and clinical 
judgment from this particular use of 
the- Rorschach, we used the 15 signs 
hat can be scored with complete ob- 
jectivity and we did not use the 2 signs 
involving color shock and shading 
ock. For each of the women, then, 
e recorded the presence or absence 
f each of the 15 individual signs 1n 
the protocol and also recorded the 
“total number of signs, which could 
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range from zero to 15. There was 100 
per cent agreement between the scor- 
ing of these. Rorschach signs by two 
experienced clinical psychologists. 
The next step was to score the case- 
work records for signs of movement 
and to classify each case into either 
the "movement" group or the “non- 
movement" group. The casework rec- 
ords were scored by a psychiatric so- 
cial worker who had ло! conducted 
the actual casework. That is, for pur- 
poses of the present research, a social 
worker read the records gathered by 
previous social workers and assigned 
movement ratings to each of the 50 
cases. The casework movement signs 
are very objective and, as Hunt and 
Kogan indicated (1950) , can be scored 
with very high reliability, In the pres- 
ent study, there was 100 per cent 
agreement between movement ratings 
assigned by the research social worker 
and another experienced social work- 
er, It should be emphasized that there 
was complete independence between 
the scoring of Rorschach signs of ad- 
justment and the scoring of casework 
movement. The women in the two 
groups, dichotomized on the basis of 
the casework evaluations, were then 
compared on each of Davidson's 15 
Rorschach signs, using chi square 
technique to measure association. 
"Then the mean scores on the overall 
list of signs of adjustment were com- 
pared in the two groups, using the ¢- 
test. It was predicted that the women 
in the movement group would have 
higher scores on the Rorschach signs 
of adjustment than would the women 
who were judged to have shown no 
benefit from the therapeutic inter- 
views. 
RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The findings presented in Table I 
are in keeping with our expectation 
of more of these signs of adjustment in 
the movement group. According to the 
statistical analyses, 10 of the 15 indi- 
vidual signs differentiate significantly 
between the two groups. In Table II 
it can be seen that this overall scoring 
scheme differentiates between the 
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Tasce I. Chi Square Tests of Association Between Clinical Groupings 
and Rorschach Signs of Adjustment 
Movement Group 


Adjustment of Mothers of Emotionally Disturbed Children 


Non-Movement Group 


h (M22) 
Rorschach Sign No. No. Р 
l МЕМ poa 11 39.2 8 NS 
2. M, 3 or morc 13 ГЕН ¥ 05 
3. Sum; C SF 18 bi 02 
4. F95, 50 or le 21 5 001 
5. Dd 45S, 10*7 or less 23 18 NS 
. P, 4 or morc... 13 E 3 о? 
. R, more than 20 12 424 3 054 
= CF 20 71.4 16 NS. 
" 2 or morc... 12 12.8 pa op 
. No pure C... аага 23 82.1 20 NS 
. Cards 8-107, 40 or more 23 82.1 4 O01 
13 AGA 2 o2 
6 214 3 NS 
90 — 714 7 m 
23 R21 10 m 
TABLE П. Comparison of Total Number of Rorschach Signs 
in the Two Groups 
Movement Nonmovement 
Group Group 
(N = 28) (IS ndn 
Measure Mean Variance Mean Variance l П 
Signs of Adjustment з 8.96 5.00 5.00 OAT 1,25) 5299 @ 
*Significant beyond the .001 level. ? 
ГА 
groups at a high degree of significance. — these women and could, therefore, ing. 


The mean number of signs in the 
movement group is almost four great- 
er than the mean in the nonmove- 
ment group. Thus, it is evident that 
many of the individual signs are suc- 
cessful in discriminating between the 
women in these two groups and that 
the overall approach yields highly sig- 
nificant differences. If replications of 
this study confirm these findings, this 
checklist of Rorschach signs would be 
of great value in making valid predic- 
tions of casework outcome and could 
be employed to good advantage as part 
of the intake procedure used to select 
cases for treatment, 


In her original paper, Davidson in- 
dicated the need to study the influence 
of intelligence on results obtained 
with this sign approach to assessing 
adjustment. Some of her findings from 
children suggested a positive relation- 
ship between IQ and adjustment score 
derived from these signs. In the pres- 
ent study, we obtained formal meas- 


ures of intellectual functioning in 


vestigate the possible effects ol intelli 
gence. It was found that the mean ТОЗ 
in the movement group was 109, while: 
the mean IO in the nonmovement t 
group was 106. This small (Шеге 
which does not approach statistical sie. 
nificance, suggests that the днп f 
found in the present study cannot be 
attributed to intellectual differences | 
in the two subgroups of m 
As one of the virtues 
proach to use of the 
vidson emphasized 
vield a Measure of adjustment that c; 
be used in studying groups within di 
normal range of behavior, In keepir ; 
with this, it should be poitted! d ^ 
that the women in the present sl 
were "normal" Subjects from the c У А 
munity. They were not Psychiatri W 
uents who had been selected [б à t Г 
ment of their own difficulties E ей 
majority were functioning me us d i 
Society. Data obtained fro “о 
Jects should, therefore, | p Such suy? 
ie ica А audits К pto extend 
Using projective techni TOM researc} 
ques, which ү 


ve 


Wes, 


others, 

of this ap- 
Rorschach, Da-4 
that these 


signs 
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most cases involve patients in ps schi- 
atric hospital or clinic settings. Ideally, 
we should have comparable findings 
from studies of mothers of "norm: М 
or representative children from vari- 
ous walks of life. From an integrated 
program of investigations, employing 
this list of signs of adjustment with a 
wide range ol subjects in varied set- 
tings, should eventually come norma- 
tive data that would be of great value 
to both clinicians and research work- 
' ers who employ projective techniques. 
In this regard, Davidson pondered 
about the advantages of establishing a 
set list of signs with universal norms 
independent of age, 1Q, or cultural 
background of the subjects, in com- 
yırison with the advantages tO be 
gained from modification of the list to 
suit particular groups 1n different set- 
tings. To us, it seems more advantage- 
ous to employ the present list of signs 
to accumulate large- ale normative 
data with general applicability before 
, proceeding to adapt the list for spe 
чамеа purposes. At any rate, dU ds 
| hoped that the present findings will 
help to extend the range of general- 
ity of Davidson's early findings and 
that their use in the present study W! 


stimulate their application by other 
investigators. 
© What interpretations or explana- 


tions are suggested by our results? One 
obvious suggestion is that the women 
who were better adjusted at the be- 
ginning of the treatment process were 
most likely to benefit from it, Actu- 
ally, if one analyzes Davidson's state- 
rents of the rational basis for select- 
vag cach of these signs as an indicator 
* good emotional adjustment, it d 
€ dent that many of the intellectua 
3 d personality attributes the signs are 
tllieved to reflect are characteristics 
iat should serve 10 make a person 
Jmenable to learning and changing 
Awough the process of clinical inter 
Ction in interview situations. That i5, 
e attributes that are supposed to p 
eflected in the various features o 
Rorschach response that are used x 
. coring these signs are characteristic 
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that should make a person a good can- 
didate for responding favorably to in- 
formation gained in interpersonal re- 
lations. In the present study, we found 
that this was, in fact, the case. More 
specifically, the women who show 
movement in casework are more pro- 
ductive in response to the Rorschach 
stimuli, more responsive to color in 
the cards, offer more responses Con- 
taining human movement and, in gen- 
eral, present a much richer Rorschach 
protocol, On the contrary, however, 
the women who do not show c sework 
movement are more apt to refuse to 
give any responses to some of the 
cards, give fewer responses to the total 
test, fewer well-controlled responses 
to the color stimuli, More responses 
with form as the determinant and ani- 
mal percepts as the content and, in 
general, reveal а more barren, unim- 
aginative fantasy life. 


We are presently concerned with 
developing a method of using our bat- 
tery of projective techniques to make 
valid predictions of which applicants 
for our clinical services possess the 
greatest potential for therapeutic gain. 
Formal scoring of the Rorschach, 
based on findings from studies like the 
one reported here, should help to pro- 
vide a firm empirical foundation on 
which to build a valid scheme that 
would have high predictability and 
would, therefore? increase the effec- 
tiveness with which professional psy- 
chiatric facilities and personnel could 
be utilized. А 

Although it was not possible in the 

present investigation, it would be 
ideal in future studies to administer 
the Rorschach both at the beginning 
of the treatment process and again 
upon completion of treatment in or- 
der to assess consistencies and changes 
in the signs of adjustment revealed on 
these two occasions. This would be 
quite costly and time-consuming re- 
search, but it certainly seems worth- 
while, Such an approach might well 
contribute to increased scientific 

understanding of the treatment proc- 
ess as well as increasing our empirical 
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knowledge of the Rorschach test as an 
instrument for personality assessment. 


SUMMARY 


The Rorschach test was admin- 
istered to 50 women at the time their 
children were being institutionalized 
for psychiatric treatment of severe 
emotional disturbances, These wom- 
en, who were all functioning members 
of society, were seen for weekly case- 
work interviews for at least one year. 
Following completion of the treatment 
process, they were evaluated as having 
shown “movement” in casework or as 
having evidenced “nonmovement.” 
The Rorschach tests were scored for 
Davidson's signs of adjustment and 
differences between the signs found in 
the protocols of the women in the 
"movement" and "nonmovement" 
groups were examined statistically. Of 
the 15 individual signs of adjustment, 
10 differentiated significantly in favor. 
of the movement Broup. Moreover, 
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there was a highly significant differ- 
ence between the mean number of 
signs in the two groups. The value of 
these signs in eventually developing a 
scale to predict potentiality for move. 
ment in casework or for gain in other 
forms of psychotherapeutic treatment 
Was discussed. Avenues to be pursued 
in extensions of this study, using other 
types of subjects in varied settings, 
were also indicated. It was concluded 
that this sort of research may well con. 
tribute both to greater understanding 
of the process of therapeutic change 
and to increased knowledge of the pre- 
cision with which 


: Projective tech. 
niques may be employed, 
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Anxiety Effects in Thematic Apperception Induced by 
Homogeneous Visual Stimulation 


Doveras T. KENNY AND MARGUERITE C. CHAPPELL 
University of British Columbia 


The present report is concerned 
with the arousal of anxiety by expos- 
ing 55 to homogeneous visual stimula- 
tion (Ganzleld) and to study its effects 
on the cognitive function ol relating 
imaginative stories to ГАЛ сата Чез- 
criptions. On the basis of a theoretical 
model developed elsewhere (Kenny, 
1961), it is assumed that sensory stim- 
ulation, such as а TAT card descrip- 
tion, is assimilated into a schema alter 
a process ol categorization of the stim- 
ulus has taken place. Schema refer to 
organized sequences or categories ol 
thought against which all new percep- 
tual experiences are checked and eval- 
uated. Explicit in this conceptualiza- 
tion is the notion that schematized 
ideas will become disorganized, con- 
flictful and “frozen” (lacking in spon- 
tancity) under the impact of anxiety. 
In addition, the model makes predic- 
tions concerning the interaction ellects 
of anxiety and the cue properties of 
the general surrounding situation. 
Cue properties of situations are con- 
sidered as factors which facilitate or 
inhibit the occurrence of given re- 
sponses. Specifically, the. model pre- 
dicts that as cue properties of a situ- 
ation. become more drive-structured, 
anxiety will not only constrict the 
mata but also cause a decrease in 
gth of the responses attached 


sche 
the stren 
to the drive. 

The two general hypotheses put to 

i г are: 

test in the study ат Р 

l; Experimentally aroused m 
causes cognitive behavior ig F e 
disorganized, conflicted and roz PA 

9. The drive-schemata of anxio 
bj ill be constricted as the stim- 


Rivest 
Sa ai e drive-struc- 


ulus cues become mor 


tured. 
METHOD 


TAT Card Descriptions 


Since the aim of the study was to 


obtain thematic apperception stories 
under (Ganzfeld) conditions as а pre- 
sumed inducer of anxiety, it was nec- 
essary to give verbal descriptions of 
the TAT cards rather than present 
the cards themselves. Lebo and Har- 
rington (1957) found that the verbal 
method of presentation made little 
dillerence in the emotional tone, level 
of response and common themes. Prior 
to the experiment proper, 15 of Mur- 
гау (1953) verbal descriptions of his 
TAT cards were selected as represent- 
ing a continuum of aggressive drive 
cue relevance. One hundred and thirty- 
one first year psychology students were 
asked to rank order the 15 descriptions 
according to the amount of ageression 
shown in them. A detailed list of 
physical hostile acts, hostile attitudes 
and words were provided to the Ss 
and they were instructed that such be- 
havioral correlates referred to what 
was meant by aggression. A correla- 
tion of .98 between the rankings of 
the 97 males and 34 females was sig- 
nificant at the .01 level. Consequently, 
the rankings of the two sexes were 
combined to form a final rank order 
for the card descriptions which, from 
least aggressive to most aggressive, 
was: 9BM, 8GF, 1, 20, 11, 6BM, 9GF, 
17СЕ, 15, 12M, 3BM, 4, SBM, I8BM, 
and 18СЕ. Six TAT verbal descrip- 
tions were used as the final form of the 
thematic scale: the two which ranked 
the lowest in aggression, 9BM and 
8СЕ; the two which ranked highest 
in cue relevance for aggression, ISBM 
and 18СЕ; and the two which ranked 
in the medium suggestive category of 
aggression, 17GF and 15. In order to 
check the stability of the final order- 
ing of the six TAT descriptions when 
the other nine TAT card descriptions 
were removed, 51 undergraduate stu- 
dents were asked to rank order the six 
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descriptions in terms of aggressive sug- 
gestion. The composite rank order ob- 
tained from these Ss corresponded ex- 
actly with the previous ranking. 
Introduction of the Ganzfeld 

In order to achieve a homogeneous 
visual feld, similar to that described 
by Hochberg, Triebel and Seaman 
(1951), each experimental S was re- 
quired to wear eyecaps which were cut 
from table-tennis balls to fit the shape 
of the eye socket. The ping-pong balls 
were held in place with clastoplast ad- 
hesive which also eliminated. visual 
cues from the edges of the eyecaps. A 
light was projected onto the ping. 
pong balls through a red filter from 
a projector which was at a distance of 
four feet from where the S was seated. 
Light diffusion effects were decreased 
through the use of black reduction 
screens which extended from either 
side of the projector to the cushioned, 
foam rubber headrest. 

Kinesthetic stimulation was reduced 
as much as possible by using foam 
rubber cushioning under the arms and 
placing the feet on blocks which were 
spaced in such a way as to keep the 
legs from touching each other. In ad- 
dition, the fingers were fanned apart. 
Auditory stimulation was reduced by 
the use of Elnahar Antiphones. | 

After the eyecaps, earplugs and 
cushioning were adjusted for a S, she 
was asked to sit as still as possible 
and to keep her eyes open. Talking 
was not permitted. Following a de- 
privation period of 20 minutes, the 
experimental Ss were given instruc- 
tions concerning their approach to the 
thematic stories. They were still under 
conditions of an unpatterned gray vis- 
ual field when they gave their stories 
to the TAT card descriptions. They 
were spoken to in a loud voice so as 
to insure that the instructions were 
heard. 

Control Conditions 


For the same length of time, each 
control S was required to rate pictures 
of various types of women's fashions 
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on a scale of desirability. А» this task 
was designed to be as engrossing and 
at the same time as anxiety-[ree as 
possible, S was informed that there 
were no wrong answers and that she 
was to take her time. At the end of 20 
minutes, the controls were given the 
TAT story instructions. 
Thematic Stories and Scoring 

Each description of a TAT card 
was read twice to the 8 and, at the end 
of the second description, 5 was in- 
structed to begin her story. The Ss 
were given essentially standard in- 
structions (Murray, 1953). The six 
card descriptions were presented in 
random order, each 5 having a dil- 
ferent order. The stories were elec- 
trically recorded. 


The TAT protocols were primarily 
analyzed for anxiety effects according 
to conceptualizations and scoring 
methods previously used by Osgood 
and Walker (1959), Mandler, Lindzey 
and Crouch (1957), Lindzey and New- 
burg (1954), Henry (1956) and Balken 
and Masserman (1940). Since most of 
the anxiety indices were formal, count- 
ing measures, no attempt was made to 
assess coder reliability. Three anxiety 
categories were derived from the stor- 
ies: disorganization effects, freezing 
effects and conflict effects. 

Disorganization effects. This cate- 
gory was comprised of two measures, 

1. Uncertainty of story or its out. 
come. The 5 was penalize 
for each of the following indicators 
of disorganization effects: omission of 
outcome, inclusion of alternative out- 


comes, uncertainty of outcome oy of 
the story plot. 


d one point 


2. Loosely structured Stories, One 
point was assigned for each of the the 
following required elements: desc ib. 
ing events that led up to the "n : 
attributing feelings to the chay; “tins 
describing thoughts of the Carmien 
specifying the outcome havi m os 
ede leading up to the plot oi ав 

Y what was һа i 
latter elements pene, 
come, жаны 


t followed 
and for the 
by the out- 


d 
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Freezing effects. Here four indices 
of lack of spontaneity were derived. 

1. Briefness. A count was made of 
the total number of words in each 
story, Repeated words were excluded 
from this count, as were corrections 
and statements which were extraneous 
to the story. Apostrophed words, that 
is, nouns or abbreviated verbs, were 
counted as two words. 

2 Short sentences. The average 
number of words per story was deter- 
mined and divided by the average 
number of sentences. Extraneous com- 
ments and repeated words were ex- 
cluded from the word count. 

3. Number of word or phrase re- 
petitions. The total number of word 
or phrase repetitions Was counted. 
Extraneous comments did not enter 
into this index of freezing. | 

1 Impoverished content. Following 
Weisskopf's (1950) transcendence хо 
ing scheme, а count v made of the 
number of statements which went be- 
yond pure description. 

Conflict. e [ects. Four separate in- 
dices of conflict were also derived. 

l. First story reaction time. The 
time that elapsed between the last 
word of the e descriptions which 
was read to S and his first words was 
recorded. | 

9. Reaction time for all stories. The 
amount of time which elapsed be- 


tween the last word of each descrip- 


tion read to S and the first word given 
in response to each of these descrip- 
tions was recorded. 

3. Distress. A count was made of 
the following elements 1n the stories: 
the comments and interjections oe 
showed distress (е. 1 don't really 
have any thoughts. ) corrections or 


inability to complete sentences, à 
negative affect ascribed to the char- 
acters. 

4, Ambivalent con 
total number of thoug 
which showed a desire, on the ee of 
SN void a thought which had been 
stats (e-g. * Although she appears to 
be strangling the other woman, she 


structions. ,The 
ht constructions 


could be, 
back."). 

The stories were scored for aggres- 
sive content according to scoring cri- 
teria developed by Stone (1956). In 
order to determine coder reliability, 
story protocols of five controls and five 
experimental Ss were selected at ran- 
dom and each of the authors inde- 
pendently scored the stories for ag- 
gression. To prevent identification of 
the group into which S fell, all stories 
were coded and randomly arranged 
for scoring. The Pearson r between 
the two coders was .88, p < .01. 


perhaps, holding her 


Anxiety Questionnaire 

Subsequent to the completion of the 
six stories, the Ss were asked to rate 
themselves on an anxiety question- 
naire which was designed to measure 
three aspects of anxiety, namely, fear, 
tension and desire to escape from the 
experimental condition. lllustrative 
items [rom this 12 item questionnaire 
are: “1 experienced some anxiety or 
fear during the experiment"; "I be- 
lieve 1 was no more nervous than 
others would be during this experi- 
ment"; and "I had a desire to ter- 
minate the experiment before it was 
over." The Ss checked their reaction 
toward each item оп a seven-point 
rating scale. 


Subjects 

Forty female volunteers in intro- 
ductory psychology classes were ran- 
domly assigned to two groups of 
twenty. All Ss were advised that no 
information about the procedure or 
the aim of the experiment would be 
given to them. 


RESULTS AND Disc 


SSION 
Effectiveness of the Experimental 
Manipulation 

The success of the Ganzfeld as an 
arouser of anxiety is explicitely dem- 
onstrated by the results of the post- 
experiment anxiety questionnaire. 
The means on this scale for the ex- 
perimental and control groups are 
31.20 and 21,15, respectively. The dif- 
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ference between the means is signifi- 
cant at the .01 level (obtained { == 
4.41). This result offers clear-cut evi- 
dence that the sensory reduced group 
perceived the experiment as more 
fearful and anxiety-arousing than the 
control group. The questionnaire 
data are congruent with the anxiety- 
related experiences which many 55 
have reported in sensory deprivation 
studies (Zubek, Pushkar, Sanson and 
Gowing, 1961; Smith and Lewty, 
1958; Freedman, Grunebaum and 
Greenblatt, 1961; Cohen, Silverman, 
Bruster and Shmanonian, 1961; and 
Ruff, Levy and Thaler, 1961). 
Anxiety Effects 

The results of t-tests for 10 indices 
of anxiety in thematic stories are pre- 
sented in Table І. Inspection of the 
table shows that six indices produced 
significant differences in the predicted 
direction. It is worth noting that three 
of the four non-significant’ measures 
of anxiety showed differences in the 
predicted direction. The data thus of- 
fer substantial Support for the first 
hypothesis that a Ganzfeld induces 
anxiety which, in turn, causes cogni- 
tive behavior to become disorganized, 
conflictful and frozen. 

The present results complement the 
earlier findings of Walker and Atkin- 
son (1958) that experimentally aroused 
anxiety is expressed in thematic ap- 
perception stories. These positive find- 


TABLE I—Mean Anxiety Scores of Sensory Reduced and C 


Measure 


Disorganization effects 
Uncertainty of story or outcome 
Loosely structured ‘stories 

Freezing effects 
Briefness 
Short sentences 
Number of word or phrase 

repetitions 
Impoverished content 

Zonflict effects 
First story reaction time 
Reaction time for all stories 
Distress 
Ambivalent constructions 

* p <05, one-tailed, 

** p <.01, one-tailed. 
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ings are in contrast to the inconclu- 
sive results of Lindzey and Newburg 
(1954), Benton, Hartman and Sarason 
(1955), and Mandler, Lindzey and 
Crouch (1957). It is possible that the 
discrepant data between these studies 
may be accounted for in terms of the 
methodological procedures used to de. 
fine anxiety. In the studies obtaining 
positive results, anxiety was induced 
experimentally; whereas, the studies 
producing inconclusive results selected 
Ss in terms of existing individual dil. 
ferences in anxiety. If such a meth. 
odological factor is at issue, then it is 
quite possible that Clinically diag- 
nosed or test-defined anxious persons 
may not manifest their anxiety on the- 
matic apperception techniques unless 
they are placed in a fear-arousing sit- 
uation. Such a conceptualization read- 
ily accounts for the differences be. 
tween the aforementioned studies, 
Aggression Effects 

In order to provide an operational 
test of the second hypothesis that the 
drive-schemata of anxious Ss will be 
constricted when the stimulus cues be. 
come drive-structured, it was predicted 
that the sensory reduced Ss, relative to 
the controls, would be substantially 
lower in aggressive schemata on the 
highly structured card descriptions, 

The mean aggressive score on 


. the 
highly structured card descriptions for 
the sensory reduced BrOUp was 3.10: 
ошто] Groups 
Sensory 
Reduced Control t 
1.43 81 р, 
: 21** 
3.82 4.79 284%» 
66.71 88.37 
15.76 15.31 2 
06 04 
E 1.18* 
6.84 8.78 Yide 
16.55 6.05 9 
4 2.68** 
8.12 6.61 Pa 
57 .29 19] ** 
06 04 57 


bh EE 
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the mean for the controls was : 
‘The mean difference, while in the pre- 
dicted direction, was non-significant. 
This finding fails to support the sec- 
ond hypothesis. Before rejecting this 
hypothesis outright, however, 1t would 
be desirable to test it under stronger 
conditions of anxiety; more highly 
structured drive cues, and different op- 
erational indices of cognitive aggres- 
sion. Finally, it is worth noting that, 
as expected, there were no significant 
differences in aggression between the 
two groups on the medium and the 
low drive structured cards. 
SUMMARY 


It was hypothesized that experi- 
mentally aroused anxiety disrupts 
schematized modes of thinking and 
constricts drive-schemata as cues be- 
come drive-structured. At the end of 
90 minutes of nonpatterned stimula- 
tion, 20 female Ss told thematic stor- 
ies to 6 TAT card descriptions which 
were scaled for 3 levels of aggression. 
Twenty female 55 served as controls. 
The results offered substantial sup- 
port for the hypothesis that anxiety 
produces cognitive dysfunctioning, 
but failed to support the hypothesis 
that anxiety constricts drive-schemata 
as cues become more drive-structured. 
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Werner's developmental theory 
(Werner, 1918) suggests that bio- 
psychological development is repre- 
sented by the steadily increasing dif- 
ferentiation and hierarchic integra- 
tion within the organism. His theo- 
retical statements regarding psycho- 
logical development are based on the 
concept that biological forms as they 
evolve reveal an increasing differen- 
tiation and hicrarchization of the 
parts with respect to the whole. The 
resulting hierarchic organization 
emerges from alterations in structure 
and content during development, 
These changes are reflected in char. 
acteristic perceptual behavior which, 
in turn, mirrors the levels of integra- 
tion which have been achieved, In 
Werner's developmental framework, 
Stages of progressive mental hierarch- 
ization and integration are identified 
by the gradual Separation of abstract 
modes of thought from concrete 
thinking. 

It is Werner's contention that a 
characteristic pattern of integrative 
processes appears at each stage in the 
evolution of the organism, e.g. per- 
ception, motor behavior, thinking, 
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personality. Several studies have con- 
tributed experimental evidence which 
Supports this point of view, A scoring 
system developed lor the Rorschach 
(Friedman, 1952) which represents a 
continuum from carly genetic. levels 
of organization to mature integrated 
modes of perception was used LO ex- 
plore levels of perception, He studied 
normal adults, children and 
phrenics with th 


schizo- 
is system and demon- 
Strated that the perception of schizo- 
Phrenics was similar if not identical 
to that found in children. Other in- 
Vestigators, utilizing Friedman's scor- 
ing criteria, emerged with results sup. 
porting Werner's theoretical position, 
^ positive relationship between age 
and maturity was demonstrated 
(Hemmindinger, 1953) . Paranoid pa. 
tients showed more differentiated 
(i.c. psychologically Mature) re- 
sponses than hebephrenic or catatonic 
patients (Siegal, 1953). Unremitting 
schizophrenics obtained significantly 
lower developmental scores than re- 
mitting schizophrenics (Becker, 1956) , 
There are several other studies which 
indicate that visual perception ap- 
Pears to be related to a general pat- 
tern of development (Lane, 1955; 
Wilensky, 1959) . 


On the basis of findings in visual 
perception and Operating with the 
Same assumptions, Perceptual organ- 
ization іп the auditory field was 
studied (Friedman, 1956). He devised 
а projective method Consisting of a 
tape recording of fifteen Patterns of 
sound? Subjects were asked to make 
UP a story integrating the sounds 
sented to them, Significant differe 
between schizophrenics and 
subjects in their responses were 
Schizophrenic subjects produc 


d to Dr, How. 
Y the use 


pre- 
nees 
normal 
found, 

Cd sig. 
3 Таш indebte ard Friedman for 
permitting. n Of these materials 
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nificantly less integrated 
when organizing the sequences ol 
sounds into a single unifying theme. 
These findings parallel the results ob- 
tained in the visual field. 


responses 


These assumptions Were extended 
to psychomotor behavior in relation 
to the developmental hypothesis 
(Friedman. 1958). As in the visual 
and auditory field, the findings 1n- 
dicated that significant differences 
existed between normal and schizo- 
phrenic subjects. The latter. demon- 
strate a relative lack of exactitude in 
planning and understanding goals. 
Friedman concluded that action. pat- 
terns in schizophrenics exhibited a 
more diffuse, less differentiated level 
ol integration. Other theoreticians 
(Abt and Bellak, 1950: Allport and 
Vernon, 1933: Bender, 1938) who were 
concerned with the relationship ol 
action patterns (style ol execution, 
qualities of line. size and movement) 
to personality indicate that an inti- 
mate relationship exists. 

‘There ds а growing body of evid- 
ence which supports the thesis that 
visual, auditory and psychomotor be- 
havior evolves through a develop- 
mental sequence. The present. study 
was designed to explore all of these 
behavioral dimensions in subjects who 
it is assumed represent different levels 
of developmental achievement, i.e. 
paranoid schizophrenics, pëychoso: 
matie patients and clinically normal 
following hypotheses 


subjects. The 
were tested: | 
\. There will be an ascending level 
^ of integration in visual рери 
auditory perception and motor n 
havior in schizophrenic, psycho- 
and normal subjects. 


somatic | еи 
B. The level of integration of visua 
` perception, auditory perception 


behavior will remain 


i хог A = 
ee h diagnostic 


consistent within eac 
category. 
METHOD 
Subjects | Р 
Three groups of caucasian та 
з 5 Ther were а 
subjects were selected. They were 
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patients at а Veterans Administration 
Neuropsychiatric and General. Hos- 
pital. The three groups were com- 
posed of twenty subjects diagnosed as 
paranoid schizophrenics, twenty sub- 
jects with duodenal ulcers and twenty 
normal subjects who were hospitalized 
for surgery, Le. tonsilectomy, appen- 
dectomy and hernia. The paranoid 
schizophrenics were diagnosed by two 
stall psychiatrists. The duodenal ule 
group was selected. by roentgenologi- 
cal findings and without referrable 
psychiatric symptoms. The normal 
group was composed of men who had 
entered the hospital for surgery and 
who did not have a history of emo- 
tional or psyc hosomatic disorders. The 
patients ranged in age from twenty to 
forty-six years. 1.0.75, obtained from 
the Wide-Range Vocabulary test, 
varied from 90 to 115. Although these 
subjects were all within the average 
range of intelligence, some unavoid- 
able sampling error resulted in a sig- 
nificantly (p « .05) lower mean for 
the ulcer group (101.55 ulcer, 107.10 
normals, 109.70 schizophrenics) . 


Procedure 

Each patient y studied by means 
of A) The Rorschach, B) An Audi- 
tory Projective “Technique, Cy A 
series of motor tasks. Each of these 
methods was administered to the sub- 
jects on an individual basis. 


A) The Rorschach, utilizing stand- 
ard methods of administration was 
used to measure visual perception. It 
was scored on the basis of the concept 
of genetic-early and geneticlate per- 
ceptions (Friedman, 1952). Each ge- 
netic system was further divided into 
three progressive developmental levels 
giving a total of six response levels 
(Becker, 1956). Each Rorschach re- 
sponse was given a weight of one to 
six depending upon the develop- 
mental level of the response and a 
mean score was obtained for each sub- 
ject which represented. the index of 
his level of visual integration. Ade- 
quate reliability for this method of 
scoring has been previously reported 
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(Becker, 1956). Examples of scoring 
criteria follow: Level 1 — Card Il, 
"smoke and fire"; Card VI, "Cat be- 
cause of the whiskers"; Level VI — 
Card IV, "A giant sitting on a 
stump”; Card X, "A boy riding a 
horse." 

B.) The Auditory Projective Tech- 
nique was used to study auditory per- 
ception. The test consists of fifteen 
non-vocal sound patterns (three 
sound effects in each pattern) plaved 
from a magnetic tape. 

In scoring the level of integration 
in audition, the subject was instructed 
to perform two functions. First, he 
had to differentiate among the three 
sounds presented, eg., woman walk- 
ing, chair creaking, typewriting, re- 
ceiving one point for each sound dif- 
ferentiated and described. Second, the 
subject had to integrate the sounds 
into a meaningful theme, €g., a sec- 
retary walking to her desk, sitting 
down and beginning to type, receiv- 
ing one point for each sound mean- 
ingfully integrated. For апу sound 
f qae ol score was the sum of 
sponses, (Full ting am Qu 
witz, 1960) à ind 


C) The level of motor integration 
was determined by a series of moto 
tasks devised for this Study, Subjects 
were trained on a reaction iy we. 
paratus and then were directed to rw 


Я p р H in- 
Tiu à new task into their behavior 
1e subject was Seated at the re- 


action-time apparatus 

hand оп a metal disc, Ty 
instructed, “At 
zer, lift your hand as f 
and place it back.” Th 
given 


1941) on this task and i 
that he was to lift his n one 


to comp] е 
as he could before pete a t 


epla 
cite the clock. 4 е aes Вапа 
b u 2 
xecuted at the Sound of Lud de 
Were: (1) a pj ” the buzzer 


ji 
the floor which eng bal Placed on 
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dish on the table; (2) walk over to a 
table and cut a deck of cards into 
three piles; (3) walk over to a table 
and place one block on top of the 
other (four blocks) ; (1) à coin sort 
which involves placing in diflerent 
sections of a box coins which already 
contain a similar denomination: (5) 
picking up a dart and throwing itat a 
target on the wall: (6) drawing a 
line on a chart containing an auto at 
one end and a stop sign on the other 
and connecting the two: C) walk to 
à table, pick up à magnet and with it 
a nail. The response time for each 
task was the time in seconds obtained 
from the lift. of the hand at the 
ш of the to completion of 
the task and Pressing the disc whic h 
halted the clock, The level of motor 
Integration for the subject was deter- 
mined by calculating the means of the 
response times of the seven. motor 
tasks, 
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RESULTS 
Visual Perception (Rorschach) 
ко erences in the predicted direc- 
On In accordance with hypothesis 1 
in the levels of visual organization are 
demonstrated by the Rorschach in- 
"gration level Mein scores. An uri 
alysis of variance was performed on 
these data which indicated that dif- 
ferences amongst the means were sig- 
Nificant at the .001 level (a category 
by group chi-square was also per- 
ormed. The results were identical): 
Differences between the normal an 
Schizophrenic gr а жай Me 

groups "er groups 
tween the normal and ge сати 
Were found by ¢ test to be signe 


у „ " able 
at the .001 level of ran perdi renié 
деп dis ulcer S v» dillerence 


Subjects were compa -edicted al- 
Was in the direction рте character- 
though not significant. Т ion in the 
istics of visual organ t eof are 
К, renics апа ulce ў 

schizophrenics ат m normals, while 


clearly different pec tend to re- 
ři с two T „Эис: т 
the former hat iré similarly. The 


spond somew 
hypothesis is substa | 
ascending level of integt 


ibstantiated in that an 
ation appears 


! 
| 
| 
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| 
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although some non-linearity was ob- 
tained. 

Auditory Perception . 

( Auditory Projective Technique) 

As with visual integration, mean 
differences in the predicted direction 
were obtained (Table D. These dif- 
ferences were analyzed by a Type I 
of variance (Lindquist, 

7). The group means were com- 
pared by 1 tests, and the results were 
identical with the findings when the 
stimuli were visual. Again, the normal 
and schizophrenic аз well as the 
normal and ulcer groups were signifi- 
cantly different and the comparison 
between the ulcer and schizophrenic 
subjects was in the direction predicted 
by the hypothesis. 

Motor Integrative Functioning 
(Motor Tasks) 

The direction of the differences in 
hich was demonstrated 
with visual and auditory behavior also 
emerged with motor integrative func- 
tioning (Table D. The means were 
analyzed by à Type 1 analvsis of vari- 
ance (p > 05 < 10). A significant 
difference (р < .03) was found by t 
tests to exist between the normals and 
schizophrenics. However, comparisons 
between the ulcer and the schizophre- 
nics and between the ulcer and the 
normal subjects was in the predicted 
direction but not significant. In this 
case a significant (p < .001) group by 
task interaction appeared and prob- 
ably attenuated the group effects. 


mean scores w 


Visual, Auditory and 
Motor Integrative Functioning 


The global behavior of all of the 
subjects on the three tasks in accord- 
ance with hypothesis H was described 
by assigning to each subject his rank 
order score derived from his perform- 
ance on each test. These ranks were 
summed yielding one score which 
characterized each subject's relative 
performance on all tests in relation to 
all subjects. The group means (Table 
1) are consistent in maintaining their 
ascending position as was found in the 
individual analysis of visual, auditory 
and motor data. The consistency of 
each of the groups across all measures 
is indicated by a Type I analysis of 
variance significant at the .001 level of 
confidence. 


In order to further support the hy- 
pothesis that the predicted order of 
levels of integration. (schizophrenics, 
ulcers and. normals) would be main- 
tained, the binomial theorem was 
utilized. The probability in any one 
modality, of the group means align- 
ing themselves in an ascending order 
by chance alone, is 1/6. The probabil- 
ity of this configuration of means oc- 
curing three times out of three times 
by chance is 1/6* or approximately 
.005. The consistent trend of the 
means in the predicted direction 
against all other possible trends is 
best interpreted as being attributed to 
levels of perceptual integration in the 
groups studied. 


TABLE J—Obtained Means, Perceptual Integration Scores 


Auditory Motor Integration: Global 
Rorschach: Projective: Mean Performance Performance: Sum 
Integration Differentiation and ‘Time (seconds) of Rank Order 
Level Integration Score 7 Tasks Location, all tests 
Paranoid 3.62 4.94 69.7 
Schizophrenics 3.14 : 9770 
N = 20 
рандан! 3.36 4.03 477 75.88 
cers 
È s : 408** 5.13** 4.20° 132.0588 
Normals е 
N = 20 А Р 
x vs. ulcers and schizophrenics 
е p «001, normals chizophrenics 


= р <05. normals vs. 5 
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Discussion 
The first hypothesis stated that an 
ascending order of psychological or- 
ganization could be demonstrated 
among paranoid schizophrenics, duo- 
denal ulcer and normal subjects. This 
hypothesis was essentially supported. 
The normal subjects were consist- 
ently differentiated from the paranoid 
schizophrenic and duodenal ulcer pa- 
tients in the levels of perceptual devel- 
opment on the Rorschach. The results 
obtained correspond with the findings 
of the previous investigations con- 
cerning developmental levels of per- 
ceptual functioning on the Rorschach 
Test. Former studies indicated. that 
differentiation and hierarchization in- 
creased with ascendency on the genetic 
scale of development in normal sub- 
jects and decreased with the severity 
of psychopathology in adult emotion- 
ally disturbed patients. The effects of 
intelligence on this genetic scale of 
perception are as vet unassessed. In 
this study the duodenal ulcer group 
did have a significantly lower mean 
intelligence score, however, the para- 
noid schizophrenics, who had the high- 
est mean intelligence score, consistent- 
ly maintained the lowest level of per- 
ceptual integration indicating some 
independence of these measures. 

The present findings, as in previous 
studies of perceptual behavior con- 
cerned with differentiation and hier- 
archization, reflect the positive rela- 
tionship of a greater number of gene- 
tically early perceptual responses for 
the paranoid schizophrenic subjects in 
comparison to a higher proportion of 
genetically mature responses given by 
the normal subjects. As with the pa 
noid schizophrenics, a difference w 
demonstrated between the normal and 
E duodenal ulcer subjects in their 

he » | г Integration, Ihe expectation 
be dite ulcer group would 
schizophrenic cr ош пе үшин 
ally БОШ Ге group was not statistic- 

` con'irmed, However, a trend was 


in the predicted ascending position 
for the groups. | 


The absence of clear 


cut differences 
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between the paranoid schizophrenics 
and duodenal ulcer subjects may be 
due to similarities in psychological or- 
ganization. On a scale of genetic devel- 
opment the paranoid personality and 
the duodenal ulcer subject. are prob- 
ably in closer proximity than would 
be other types of schizophrenic. dis. 
orders and duodenal ulcer, Clinical 
theory indicates (Fenichel, 1955, page 
435) that“... in the paranoid schizo- 
phrenics a more fortunate constella- 
tion of psychological forces permits a 
definite encapsulation of the patho. 
logical process." In both types of. pa- 
tients increased use of infantile de- 
fenses such as denial and projection 
are operative (Cameron, 1959). If 
other sc hirophrenic subjects such as 
catatonics or hebephrenics had been 
used, more clearcut differences might 
have been obtained. In his investiga. 
поп (Siegal, 1953) , utilizing a scale of 
perceptual development, adds further 
support tọ this view since he found 
that the structural aspects of percep- 
tual functioning in the paranoid schiz- 
ophrenics consisted of more genetic ally 
late characteristics than the hebe- 
phrenic and the catatonic patients, 
‘The perceptual behavior of the para- 
noid schizophrenic corresponded to 
the more differentiated perception of 
children between the ages ol six and 
ten years. Hebephrenic and Catatonic 
functioning resembles the globa] 


: à amor- 
phous perception of children oan 
three to five years of age. 

The results obtained for the andis 


tory data parallel the Rorschach find- 
ings. The normal group was diffe 
ated from both the paranoid schizo. 
phrenic and duodenal ulcer subjects 
‘These findings are consistent with the 
observations previously made (Fried. 
man, 1956) where it was found i] f А 
the schizophrenic subjects deri a 
from the sound patterns signific: ved 
fewer unifying themes. This su CER 
that the schizophrenics itn а 
stimuli m a more diffuse. it v tie 
ganized fashion than ШИ оту or- 
Although the parang; | subje ts, 
phrenic and duodenal " i schizo. 
cer subjects 


renti- 
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ате not differentiated at a statistical 
level, significance was approached. 
Ги» finding is consistent with that ob- 
tained for the visual stimuli. As with 
the Rorschach the order of the means 
of the three groups is in the predicted 
ascending direction and the duodenal 
ulcer group maintained an intermedi- 
ate position between the normal and 
paranoid schizophrenic subjects. 

An analysis of the motor data with 
some qualification, ae Ше pats 
terns which emerged in stut ying the 
visual and auditory modalities. А sig- 
nificant cdillerence 15 nr 
in motor behavior between the es 
and paranoid sel ope su ps 
and the dillerence between the цо ma 
duodenal ulcer subjec s, ap- 
statistically | significant 
as previously obtained 
auditory data, the 


and 
proached a 
level. Further, | 
Е | visual anc а 
in the visua hree groups are in the 
means of the three £ к texts Tae 
MN Rn irection, 1. €. Sd 
predicted ee integrated level of 
having at the [lowed by the ulcer pa- 
[йн p* schizophrenic pa- 
ients and then the s sate "oretic; 
tient Within Werner's ошо 
tients. icker, more integratec 
framework, а Чч ena less rigidity and 
ance reflects less MISTS >< 
ШШЕ action and more pena, 
s n je part о. 
synthesized behavior ой M Жа 
5у i Jne suggestec poss ) 
the subject. One 505+ s«chomotor re- 
for the difference 11 P ОП schizo- 
: (ween pare md 
ardation betwe ‚ the blunting 
Senet and normals 15 Y this sug- 
Dt affect. The implications 
of allect. Ice 
$ " » ulce 
gestion for the аф 
clear, Recent y variable 1 
` сле at = Ч i 1e 
indicated. d The findings е 
is not cruck -orrespond to the simil: г 
present sisi c the action patterns о 
results in which | normal adults were 
schizophrenic e den 1958). Using a 
S Friedman, "ik 
compared (Fri tial framework, he 
concep -hizophrenic, more 


perforn 
dilfuseness of 


r group are not 
(Grayson, 1960) 
probably 


genetic 


sc = 
found that 5 normal adults, ae 
j ай: tne ашу їп their 
often. than t€ . = quality 
a primitive 9 iar leva 
played a р! E reflecting а lower level 
ў 1 


and hierarchic inte- 
f ant differences be- 
1 duodenal ulcer 


1 in the visual 


action patterns 4 
of dilferentiatio! s 
The signi 
normal anc 
occurrec 


gration. 
tween the n 
groups which 
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and auditory data did not, however, 
appear in the motor tasks. 

Ihe psychomotor tasks differed for 
the group in their complexity as 
shown by the obtained significant in- 
teraction. The locus of the dithculty is 
always hard to identify, however, it 
was noted that tasks two and three re- 
flected some variation in psychomotor 
behavior from tasks one, four, five, six 
and seven. The principle component 
of tasks two and three was 2 more co- 
ordinated and measured motor pat- 
tern. The other five tasks required a 
sweeping gross movement. Thus, two 
different types of psychomotor per- 
formance тау be involved. King 
54. page 7) has pointed out that 

. dillerent types of psychomotor 
performance are quite specific and ex- 
hibit rather low intercorrellations,”’ 


An analysis of the total data pooling 
the findings from the three modalities 
support the second hypothesis. A con- 
sistent pattern of perceptual behavior 
sts in each group for each modality. 
The schizophrenic, the ulcer and the 
normal subjects always maintained the 
same position on an ascending scale 
of development in the three modalities 
studied, 


е 


SUMMARY 


Theory and research suggest that 
functions such as visual, auditory and 
motor behavior evolve through phases 
characterized by increasing differentia. 
tion, articulation, and integration, 
The present investigation was de- 
signed to study these functions in 
paranoid schizophrenic, psychosomatic 
(ulcers) , and normal subjects in terms 
of the above-mentioned characteristics. 
The results indicate that: 

1. The normal group consistently 
demonstrated а higher level of 
perceptual functioning and hier- 
archical integration than 
paranoid schizophrenic 
all three modalities. 


the 
Stroup in 


2. The normal group demonstrated 
a higher level of perceptu 

tioning and hierarchical 

tion than the 


al func. 
Integra. 
duodenal ulcer 
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group in the visual and auditory 
modalities. In the psychomotor 
area, a statistically significant dif- 
ference was approached although 
not reached. 

. Each of the experimental groups 
showed a highly significant statis- 
tical trend in terms of consistently 
maintaining the predicted posi- 
tion in each modality on a scale 
of perceptual development, i.c. 
schizophrenics, ulcers, normals. 

4. These results further confirm the 

value of studying psychopathology 
by means of methods which as- 
sess development levels of inte- 
gration, differentiation and hier- 
archization. 


vo 
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MORTIMER М. MEYER 
Reiss-Davis Clinic for Child Guidance, Los Angeles, California 


Over the past ten years, there has 
been a flood of new tests. Many are 
variations of tests already in use and 
some are highly specialized tech- 
niques. Опе ol the tests offered dur- 
ing this period, but which has not 
been widely adopted in this country, 
is the test that this author has found 
most useful in its own right and аза 
supplement to projective techniques, 
especially when the latter are meager. 
The name of the test is the Family 
Relations Test, and its authors are 
Eva Bene and James Anthony ol Eng- 
land. In the introduction in the 
manual, they point out the need for 
a test, “That would indicate objective- 
ly, reliably, and rapidly the direction 
and intensity of the child's feelings 
towards various members of his fam- 
ily, and, of. no less importance, his 
estimate of their reciprocal regard for 
him.” Ес . 

Ordinarily, in projective techniques, 
the examiner has little control over 
the stimulus in terms of requiring the 
child to reveal his feelings about in- 
dividual family members and his be- 
lief about their feelings toward him. 
When the child's fantasy flows [reely, 
this limitation becomes of less impor- 
use the child weaves 
xies around the figures in 
as the TAT, so as to reveal 
The Family Rela- 
tions Test is similar to devices DM 
dolls or figures 1n that it E и 
figures, but in format pisi pe bre 
MMPI in Чип X. psc e 
items. The details: E 
ШОП are available in the xh а 
will.not be eae Ns i 
ple description of the сере чан. 

There are 21 paper figures a Е 
to boxes which have slits in Я 


tance, b 
enough stc 
tests, such h 
the relationships. 


is indebted to Dr. Keith J. 


‘The author SG nese: 


Perkins for introduction to 


Twenty of the figures vary to repre- 
sent persons of each sex of different 
ages апа body build. The additional 
figure is that of a male with back 
showing, rather than front. This one 
is referred to as “Mr. Nobody," and 
permits the child an opportunity to 
deny or disown feelings. The child is 
asked to select the figures to repre- 
sent the people with whom he is liv- 
ing. The figures chosen, in them- 
selves, сап be most revealing because 
of the inclusion of an outsider as a 
member of the immediate family: 
such as, grandparents, or a neighbor, 
Or because of the very character of 
the figure chosen. One child chose for 
the mother a figure that was obvious- 
ly that of an early adolescent girl. As 
he chose it, he commented spontane- 
ously that the figure was a young girl, 
but that she could be a mother. Psy- 
chologically, this was a perfect de- 
scription of his mother. 

A series of small cards are present- 
ed to the child to read, or the cards 
are read to the child. There are two 
sets of cards—one for younger, and 
one for older children. As the child 
finishes reading each card, he places 
it in the box with the figure or fig- 
ures to whom the statement best ap- 
plies. Thus, some cards go to mother, 
to father, to self, and possibly to 
"Mr. Nobody." When the cards have 
all been distributed, and the exam- 
ination completed, the cards are re- 
moved and the choices recorded on 
the prepared form. 


The completed record form reveals 
the pattern of distribution in terms 
of the child's positive and negative 
feelings toward the individuals con- 
cerned, and his estimate of their posi- 
tive and negative feelings toward him. 
There are also items dealing with 
over-protectiveness and over-indulg- 
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ence, again, as the child estimates it. 
The number of cards assigned to each 
individual is used to estimate the de- 
gree of involvement which the child 
experiences. There is a scheme for 
further breakdown of the distribution 
and the opportunity to infer from the 
total pattern some of the dynamics of 
the child's relationships within the 
family structure. The items have been 
selected and numbered so that they 
fall in the following categories: mild, 
positive (allectionate) feelings com- 
ing from child; strong, positive (ѕех- 
ualized) feelings coming from child: 
mild, negative feelings coming from 
child; strong, negative (hostile) feel- 
ings coming from the child: mild, 
positive (affectionate) feelings going 
towards the child; strong, positive 
(sexualized) feelings going toward the 
child; mild, negative feelings toward 
the child; strong, negative (hostile) 
feclings going towards the child; ma- 
ternal over-protection; paternal over- 
indulgence; maternal over-indulgence. 
In addition to the analysis of the 
group of items assigned to a particu- 
lar individual, it is also thus possible 
to note the intensity of them as with 
the MMPI. Examination of the as- 
signment of individual items provides 
further information. Typical items 
are such as: “This person in the fam- 
ily is very nice to play with." “I some- 
times wish I could sleep in the same 
bed With this person in the family.” 
This person in the family is some- 
times bad tempered.” “This person in 
the family likes to be in bed with 
me.” The authors also provide some 
Suggestions for further detailed evalu- 
ation of the responses. 

The characteristics of inhibition 
versus dysinhibition is discussed as an 
Important criterion to which test in- 
formation can contribute. It is indi- 
cated that “The neurotically inhibit- 
ed child will be more liable to ex- 
pes hiy emotional conflicts in terms 
m SOME bodily dysfunction, develop- 
inhibi a “symptom, whereas, the dys- 

ited child will prefer to ‘act out 
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his conflicts in the form of some acute 
or chronic environmental disturb- 
ance... A five-point scale with sub- 
scales is provided as a guide to this 
area. 

Often, the behavior, in terms of 
dealing with the material, can give 
important clues immediately during 
the test. For example, with one six. 
year-old, the number of cards going to 
"Mr. Nobody" kept inc reasing, so that 
it appeared he would deny almost all 
fecling. He was asked as he started 
putting into the same box the card, 
"I like this person to be near me," 
whether he would not like someone 
to be near him. His reply was "No!" 
He went on to say that everybody 
gocs away and his mother always goes 
away. The early formation of massive 
denial of affect and its cause for this 
child could thus be seen readily in 
the preliminary phase of testing and 
was explanatory of some of the rea- 
son for referral. 

When a test is offered in which the 
content of the items is relatively clear, 
such as, "I would like to kill," consid- 
eration must be given to the possibil- 
ity that the subject will consciously 
screen out answers because he tries to 
conform to what he considers the ex- 
pected, because he is directly fearful 
of admitting the feeling, etc, Thus 
the question can be raised whether 
the pattern of responses is truly rep- 
resentative of feelings or whether ji 4 
representative, often, of what the sub. 
ject consciously considers permissable 
feelings. Although the authors йо not 
discuss the above problem directly 
they offer both clinical and research 
evidence concerning the problem of 
validity and thereby deal with the 
problem. For example, they DE 
"Our material indicates that test j : 
hibition corresponds {а clos "" 
with the degree of inhibition fo "© 
clinically. If the child is marked] ^s 
hibited in the test Situation 11 › и 
seems to follow that he will be n d 

equal. 


ly inhibited in most other еийн 
including those at home” vg оп 
Anthony, 1957, p. 93) Frón ene & 
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tha have done, they report compari- 
sons which show confirming data be- 
tween test results and case material 
on such items as. "Did the children's 
test responses reflect. feelings their 
parents were терот ted to have towards 
themi” (Bene & Anthony, 1957. p. 
20) "Did the feelings expressed. to- 
ward their siblings correspond with 
those they were reported to have to- 
wards them?” (Bene & Anthony, 1957, 
p. 30) They do not maintain perlect 
correlation but reasonable reliable 
findings in these areas. They do point 
out that with the children whose test 
responses showed lack of inhibition, 
there was no certainty that the lack 
of inhibition will be evident in overt 
expression. Apparently in the test sit- 
uation, some overtly inhibited. chil- 
dren can admit to, feelings under 
these guarded conditions: which they 
cannot. permit in action. The authors 
go on to point out that the emotional 
attitudes which children ascribe to 
their environment may not always be 
with the reality, al- 
rh research suggests considerable 
eng ^ & Anthony, 1957 
agreement, (Bene <: em p, un, 
рр: 29-30) but that in this area, it is 
the child's “Psychic reality, his own 
idiosyncratic concept ol his emotional 
environ, that has operational value, 
and is likely to be more relevant to 
the aetiology of his symptoms than 
the ‘objective’ reality as sessed through 
careful social inquiry. (Bene & An- 
thony, 1957, p. 11) | | 
Two illustrations of this technique 
ed to Күү p use 
«vest, The first is that of a ten- 
: лү, p^ who has a 12'4- 
ae old brother and a six-year-old sis- 
had some psychiatric 
is now in a children's 
the family felt unable 
$ ath him. They complained 
to deal wt . severely negativistic, 
et Шё NES a kick and evoked 
would scream and, Е e Enn d 
parental rage reactio ze: ең сз 
impotence Im a ilar behavior 
i sd but simular а 
ing less intense arents have been on 
in school. The рай Р е wag E 
the verge of divorce. 


in agreement 


are present 


year-o 
ter. He has 

treatment and 
agency because 


for testing at this time because he has 
been showing little. of his disturbed 
behavior and it was believed that 
with the help of counseling, the par- 
ents might now be ready tọ cope 
more ellectively with John if he were 
ready for such a move. 

The Family Relations Test was ad- 
ministered as part. of a battery. A 
glance at the total involvement figures 
in Table I reveals two striking trends. 
First, the. intense. involvement. with 
the brother which far exceeds that 
with any other member of the fam- 
ilv. The second is the large denial 
category. Examining the denial first, 
one notes that the major area of de- 
nial is that of negative feelings and 
that there is an almost. complete 
avoidance of negative feelings to or 
from the parental figures. The one 
negative feeling experienced from fa- 
ther is the very mild criticism that 
father, "Is too busy to have time for 
him," and the one about mother is 
that she won't always help him when 
he is in trouble. Within the low level 
of involvement with mother and very 
low involvement with father, he tries 
to maintain a picture of happy rela- 
tionships. With so little investment in 
his parents and his experiencing so 
little investment from them, John is 
robbed of the parental security neces- 
sary for so young a child. One can in- 
fer that he must have many underly- 
ing feelings of insecurity which are 
accompanied by questions as to the 
reasons for the minimal involvement. 
Such questions generally lead a child 
to conclude that he is inferior, un- 
loved, and inadequate. He indicates a 
relationship with his sister in which 
he can express his anger, but little 
warmth. She is the one he hates and 
sometimes would like to kill. How- 
ever, he views her as without negative 
feelings toward him and a deep posi- 
tive investment in him. This pattern 
suggests almost recognition of irra- 
tional anger toward her and permits 
the further inference of displacement, 
With his picture of complete absence 
of negativism toward his mother who 
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TABLE | QUANTITATIVE RESULTS 
e 
Em 
Bog 
o 5 
= Ж 
mem mor 
Outgoing positive mild 7 
Outgoing positive strong "2] 
SUM OF OUTGOING POSITIVE "a 
Outgoing negative mild rdi 
Outgoing negative stron 2 
n 


A g 
SUM OF OUTGOING NEGATIVE 
TES mess i = 
Incoming positive strong 
sun OF INCOMING POSITIVE 


KNX ore 


Incoming negative mild 


© 


Incoming negative strong 
SUM OF INCOMING NEGATIVE 


| TOTAL WWOUVEMENT | 


Outgoing positive mild 


Incoming positive mild 
SUM OF POSITIVE MILD 


Outgoing positive strong 


Incoming positive strong 


SUM OF POSITIVE STRONG 


Outgoing negative mild 


Incoming negative mil 
SUM OF NEGATIVE MILD 


Outgoing negative strong 
Incoming negative strong 
SUM OF NEGATIVE STRONG 


nt in him, it seems 
the one from 
feelings come. 


has a low investme 
most likely that she is 


whom the displaced r 
Consideration of the relationship with 


brother reveals that it is with him 
that there is the one intensive rela- 
tionship of intense ambivalence. If 
one compares the scores in terms of 
pairs, i.e mother and father and 
brother and sister, it is striking that 
the siblings rate more involvement 
than the parents, and that with the 
siblings hostility can be expressed, but 
not with the parents. Thus, it could 
be interpreted that the siblings are 
serving as the focus of the feelings 
displaced from the parental pair. Such 
a situation could imply a fear of ex- 
pressing hostility to the parents as if 
John were afraid to risk the tenuous 
relationship which does exist. Devel- 
opment in such attenuated relation- 
ship with parents is not helpful for a 
child, but, perhaps, it was the only 
solution for the previously stormy re- 
lationship which existed between him 
and his parents. Perhaps the place- 
ment out of the home [rightened him 


into this defensive maneuver and ; 
counts for the reduction of К ea 
If one speculates within the v а 
analytic framework, the eut T 2 
be raised whether the dis “on m 
represents displacement of | sae 
situation which he found ii ee 
and untenable. By this dis fone 
he can retain the fantasy ol bere, 
turbed love relationship. bet = шй, 
and mother without the i] Ween: Mim 
prisal from father. и 
The second child, David, a f 
year old boy, was referred ed ifteen 
highly disturbed and pe i 
eee and because of е be- 
damage which created diffculty foy 
ani жет and at school. The f; я 
Пу was intact and accepting fam- 
boy's serious disturbance TR өг ше 
considered the situation 2 е father 
reversible organic problei ^ ii 
mother, who gave great ie but the 
the boy, ande Tu сү lo 
remedy. The various previ зоре for 
VIOUS consu]. 


re- 


tatio 

vendit лаша With so 

а diz me 

and s is lagnoses between mewhat 
schizophrenia but all: Organicity 
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QUANTITATIVE RESULTS 


N 
| 


jog positive mild 
Outgoing positive stron 


[4 
SUM OF OUTGOING POSITIVE 


Outgoing negative mild 
Outgoing negative stron 
SUM OF OUTGOING ! 


ce 


8 
EGATIVE 


ое 


өнүү Rome miM 
SUM ‘oF INCOMING POSITIVE 


negative mild 
^ 


ong 
NEGATIVE 


Nia No 
© 


Outgoing positive mild 
Incoming positive mild 


SUM OF POSITIVE MILD. 


Осе 


Outgoing positive strong 
Incoming positive strong 


SUM OF POSITIVE STRONG 


ape 


Outgoing negative mild 
Incoming negative mil 
SUM OF NEGATIVE MILD 


Outgoing negative strong 
Incoming negative stron 


SUM OF NEGATIVE STRONG 


Maternal Üvey py Тес d 


Adevnal Ürtvindelg esce 3 
Màfevnel Bie Peden peset = 


the situation is serious. There is an 
older successful sibling. Examining the 
Total Involvement Score of the Fam- 
ily Relations Test (Table 11) reveals 
that David's major and close to ex- 
clusive involvement with his mother. 
At fifteen such a relationship, real or 
fantasied, is immediately indicative of 
dilliculty. in this boy's psychological 
development in terms of his failure to 
progress beyond the intense, possessive 
mother-son relationship, which may 
have been appropriate at an earlier 
age. This relationship, at an age when 
he should have resolved the early in- 
tensive involvement with mother as 
the over-all primary figure implies a 
developmental lag which preveni; 
maturation in the direction of inde- 
pendence and of clarification of his 
own identity. Added to this 1s the de- 
scription of his father as à person who 
is aloof from the patient (father's In- 
volvement Score is 1) but tov гата 


whom the patient has only hostile 
though mild feelings. The possible in- 
ference of such a constellation could 
be that David is struggling with an 
Oedipal situation. However, if this 
were the case, the likelihood is that 
the father would be seen as hostile 
rather than as disinterested. The hos- 
tile feelings could be the patient's re- 
action to a disinterested father. How- 
ever, noting the unambivalent mu- 
tually hostile feelings between brother 
and David suggests that perhaps 
David views father and brother as 
sibling rivals for mother on a pre- 
oedipal level. It is also worth noting 
that despite the reported intense con- 


cern for David expressed by the 
mother, [or which there is some 
evidence, he denies almost com- 


pletely that mother or father show 
any protective or indulgent feelings 
toward any member of the family. It 
raises the question whether David ех. 
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mothers concern as being 


periences 
“illness” than for him as 


more for his 
a person. 
These two particular records are 
useful for discussion. because the two 
children. have an important area of 
conflict. in common. Comparison © 
the records permits observation О 
children who are struggling with 
rivalry for mother. In the first. case, 
the rivalry is based on Oedipal con- 
flict. In addition, denial of feelings 


plays an important part and possible 
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denial through displacement with in- 
hibition of the achievement drive. In 
the second illustration, the rivalry is 
more on a pre-ocdipal and sibling 
rivalry for the mother wherein the 
father is equated with a sibling. Here 
too, denial is an important defense 
technique. 
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The Meaning cf Rorschach White Space Responses 


Josern B. Ray 
Texas Technological College 


Rorschach’s extensive work with ink 
blots led him to postulate the exist- 
ence ol a relatively stable personality 
characteristic which he called a “tend- 
ency to opposition.” He subdivided 
oppositional tendencies | into three 
types. contrariness, indecisiveness and 
feelings ol inadequacy according to 
whether the erlebnistypus is extraten- 
sive, ambiequal or introversive. In 
Psychodiagnostics Rorschach states: 


"Space responses always: indicate some sort 
of oppositional trend. w hen the experience 
type is extratensive this takes the form of 
some outward opposition, defiance, а tend- 
eno to indulge in polemics. to make con- 
tradictions and to be aggressively stubborn 
(Rorschach, 1942. pp. 199-200) . Follow g 
along the same line, Beck states ihan Quan- 
S is, in fact, some measure of the 
persistence with which the patient is likely 
to hold to the course whether it isa good 
the personality or bad. Thus the 


tity of 


one for s 
many S found in most paranoids are the 
stickiness of these patients to their ide 
It effects that recaleitrance with which, 
the hell and high water of any logic, 


come i À 
they cling to their delusions. 

Contrarily, a low percentage of space 
responses OF total lack of them in a te 
ord confirms findings of passivity. It r 


pec of a 
be a dead to suggestibility (Beck, 1€ 

p. D. 

While clinical observations have 


tended to support the жйишрноп that 
white space responses Лех. opposi- 
tional trends, actually м чан роте 
sponses have been subjectec te li е 
experimental study. A mes * 
studies (BOSS, 1931: пона E 
Rabin, 1915) have роса sitive 
relationship between the w \' е 5 pe 
and oppositional is Aj р 
On the other hand, the m e Y D 
studies (Endacott, 1941: ins iaa ot) 
fail to support Rorschach's үн dem 
assumption. Bandura $ e ( So 
both supports and refutes ف‎ 
tional hypothesis. When ех] 


response 


type was disregarded he found a sig- 
nificant relationship between teacher 
ratings of negativistic behavior and 
number of space responses. However, 
the cocficient or correlation between 
negativism ratings and white space 
scores in an eÊxtratensive experience 
balance was not significant, 


Tur PROBLEM 

The present investigation subjects 
Rorschach's white space assumption 
to a more adequate experimental test. 
Is white space related to negativism, 
resistance, stubbornness, contrariness 
or oppositionality? Specifically, is 
white space in conjunction with an 
extratensive experience balance in 
some way related to the tendency to 
oppose or follow prestige suggestion? 
Stated briefly and formally in terms of 
the selected criterion the hypotheses 
were: Hypothesis 1: 55 with an extra- 
tensive experience balance and a high 
percentage of white space responses 
on the Rorschach will not show any 
significant shift in their judgment of 
autokinetic movement as a result of 
suggestions made by a planted ргеѕ- 
lige person. 

Hypothesis 2: Ss with an extraten- 
sive experience balance with a low 
percentage of white space responses 
on the Rorschach will show a signifi- 
cant shift in their judgment of auto- 
kinetic movement as a result of sug- 
gestions made by a planted prestige 
person. 


c 


METHOD 

Subjects 

University of Oklahoma Air ROTC 
second semester juniors who had been 
accepted in the Air Cadet training 
program served as Ss. Prior to the 
actual experiment the Ss were in- 
formed that the research project relat- 
ed to the general problem of night vi- 
sion and dark adaptation and more 
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specifically to the selection of persons 
who had the potential for becoming 
good night fighter pilots. This infor- 
mation was similar to that given with 
Air Force tests which Ss had taken to 
qualify for air cadet training. Employ- 
ing the Munroe technique for group 
administration (1945), preliminary 
Rorschach testing of 100 Ss revealed 
two clearly differentiated white space 
groups. 

One week following the group Ror- 
schach each 5 was asked to rank 15 
occupational groups according to the 
skill a representative person might 
possess in judging the distance a point 
of light moved in a dark room. The 
purpose of the questionnaire was to 
establish definitely that the person lat- 
er employed as a prestige suggestor, 
enjoyed high prestige value for this 
particular task in the eyes of the Ss. 
Only those Ss demonstrating a pref- 
erence for the night fighter pilot as 
being most competent to judge the 
movement of a point of light were re- 
tained as potential subjects. 

Individually administered Ror- 
schach tests were obtained approxi- 
mately two months after the group 
Rorschach. The procedure for admin- 
istration and scoring as outlined by 
Beck (1945) was followed. Two sub- 
ject groups were selected from the 
total sample. The high white space 
group consisted of 8 Ss who were not 
only in the high white space group 1n 
the group testing, but also gave 10%, 
or more of white space responses on 
the individually administered Ror- 
schach. The low white space group 
consisted of 7 Ss who were low in the 
use of white space in the group tesung 
and who had 597 or less of responses 
determined by white space in the in- 
dividual situation. The experience 
balance of both high and low white 
space groups was extratensive. Only 
white space responses and the factors 
involved in the E/B—M, F and G 
were scored. 


Autokinetic procedure 
The autokinetic situation was se- 
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lected as the independent behavioral 
criterion. It was assumed to be an in- 
terpersonal situation wherein quanti- 
fied indices of oppositional tendencies, 
if indeed such tendencies were a part 
ol the S's character structure, could 
be obtained without the S's awareness 
that he was revealing such informa- 
tion, Thus the autokinetic measures 
obtained by this method tended to be 
free from personal and experimenter 
bias. In this study oppositionality is 
defined operationally as the S's failure 
to reveal significant convergence to- 
ward the prestige person's judgment 
of autokinetic movement. ` 

The apparatus used for the auto- 
kinetic sessions was similar to that 
described by Sherif (1935). The ex- 
perimental procedure in the auto- 
kinetic situation — "alone" and “to- 
gether"—was identical for both high 
and low white space groups. In the 
first session cach 8 made 50 oral judg- 
ments of visual apparent movement 
while alone in a completely darkened 
room. The second session differed 
from the first in that each 5 made 50 
oral judgments of visual apparent 
movement while in the company of 
an established prestige person who co- 
operated with the experimenter, Ade- 
quate testing of the oppositional hypo- 
thesis demanded a high level of cgo- 
involvement in the task of judging 
visual apparent movement with the 
prestige person, One of the most cry. 
cial factors in the execution of this 
study was the selection of an adequate 
prestige person. After careful consid- 
eration it was decided that the pres- 
tige person must meet the four [о]. 
lowing requirements. He must: 1. Be 
unknown to the participating $us © 
Have the age and physical обара 
istics of а fighter pilot; 3 Rid асе 
or be able to assume the xi a be 
strict authoritation person: s е of a 
3 n son; and 4 
capable of energizing either bv a Be 
or covert behavior (and { Y overt 
tively short period of ti In а rela. 
face of deep-seated {ей any sur. 
sitionality in the S. Ing of Oppo. 


Immediately 


ore i 
1 ceding the Ser ong 
C 


L 
| 
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autokinetic session the prestige per- 
son, who was introduced as an Air 
Force colonel, attempted to mobolize 
the S's surface or deep-seated feelings 
of oppositionality. When the experi- 
menter left the room on the pretext of 
checking the apparatus, the. prestige 
person. (a practicing clinical psychol- 
ogist) ! immediately took charge of the 
situation in a haughty, aggressively 
hostile and intimidating manner. 

By prearrangement the Air Force 
colonel volunteered to give his judg- 
ments first in the "together" situation. 
‘This was done in order to maximize 
the impact of the prestige person's 
influence on the S. 

The distance judgments reported 
by the prestige person were fictitious 
and depended upon the S's own range 
of judgments in his alone session, T he 
median value of the prestige person's 
judgments was the 90th percentile 
value given by the $ when alone. 2r 
though the prestige person $ ju g 
ments were different from the. s, they 
did not diverge too greatly from them. 
They remained in the S’s "alone" per- 
ceptual range of judgments. " . 

The prestige persons median dif- 
fered from S to S. However, the dif- 
ference between the prestige person's 
and the S’s median was constant for 
all Ss since it was based on each S s 
variability of judgments in the "alone 


situation. 
When 50 trials had been completed, 


estige person and the $ replaced 
blindfolds and were escorted 
from the room. The prestige peison 
was directed to one тайт пе i to 
another, After the blindfo Aer ia 
moved from the $ he was as ed how 
he felt about the aor Wi nen 
perimenter attempted to E d 
friendly апа reassuring. bar " " ie 
the anxiety induced by in. — 
ment and to encourage the ‘ | i 
balize his experience during the pro: 
cedure. Specific questions were ma : 
only if the experimenter 5 gen c die. 
gestions failed to produce what se 


ful to Dr. Newell H. 
the Air Force colonel. 


the pr 
their 


"The author is grate 
Berry who served as 


OTT 


to be a full account of his experience. 
The S's responses were recorded in 
writing. 

Ё 


TRE 


Two types of analyses were cm- 
ployed. The first was designed to as- 
certain the significance of the dif- 
ferences of median shifts from the 
"alone" to the "together" situation 
of the high and low white space 
groups. The second analysis was di- 
rected toward determining the signifi- 
cance of individual median shifts. 


TMENT OF DATA 


As noted previously the prestige 
person utilized а median value in the 
"together" situation. which was the 
90th percentile value given by the $ 
in the "alone" autokinetic situation. 
This allowed the experimenter to 
determine a proportional measure of 
change for each $, a change which was 
based on the S's variability in the 
"alone" session. The proportion used 
ST — SA. 

PP — SA 

score in the "together" situation, SA 
is the S’s median score when judging 
alone; and PP is the prestige person's 
median score in the "together" situ- 
ation, 


Was ST is the S's median 


The significance of difference of 
change between the high and low 
white space groups was estimated from 
the U statistic of Mann and Whitney 
(1947). 

The technique used for determin- 
ing the significance of individual 
median shifts was The Median Test 
(Moses, 1952). 


RESULTS 


The mean values for total R, M. 
and Sum C for both groups corre- 
sponds well with available Rorschach 
normative data. The mean values of 
total R, M, and Sum C of the high 
white space group were respectively 
57, 3. and 6 while the mean values of 
Total R, М, and Sum C of the low 
white space group were 53, 9. and 4 


respectively. The mean per cent of 
white space responses for the high and 
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low white space groups were 15 and 5 
respectively. 

The proportion of change from the 
“alone” autokinetic session to the "to- 
gether” autokinetic session was deter- 
mined for each. S, Table I presents 
the high and low white space Ss 
ranked in terms of this measure of 
change, 

Inspection ol 1 able I reveals clear- 
cut differences in terms ol the change 
observed in the two groups. Six ol the 
cight high white space Ss (75°) ob- 
tained a change score lower than that 
obtained by any 5 in the low white 
space group. The Mann-Whitney U 
test resulted in a C value of L5 with 
a probability level of between 002 
and 003. Thus, there is very little 
chance that the difference between the 
two groups is a function of random 
Variation. 

Phe median test was employed to 
determine change from situation to 
situation within the group. А com- 
parison of median shifts [rom the 
"alone" to the "together" session re- 
ported in ‘Table I, reveals that seven 
(10005) of the low white space Ss 
changed significantly in the expected 
direction, Four of the observed med- 
ian shifts were significantly different 


Taser I. Proportio 


Ranked Subjects 1 


High White Space Group 
Proportion of change from the 
to the "together" situation 
Low White Space Group 
Proportion of change from һе 
to the “together” situation 


"alone" 


"alone" 
35% 


* Minus sign indicates that "together 


and Low White Space Subjects 


P 


‘median was less than 


at O01 level of confidence while the 
remaining three were signifie antly dif- 
ferent at better than the .02 level ol 
confidenc c. Comparison of median 
shifts from the "alone" to the "to- 
gether” session for the high white 
space group reveals that only two ol 
cight Ss shifted their judgments sig 
nificantly, Only one of the Ss demon- 
strated convergence toward the pres- 
tige person's judgment. The other 
high white space 5 reported signifi- 
cantly different judgments in the “to. 
gether” situation, but thev were ina 
direction away from the {аит 
given by the prestige person, р i 


Medians of five trials for both s 
and prestige person during the i 
gether” autokinetic session were deter 
mined, Figure | shows the median | І 
cach five successive judgments for ڊ‎ 
low white space 5 and for the presti ы 
person's judgments. This figure ciiin 
ly demonstrates the convergence oth 
served and reported by Sherif (1935. 
1937), and later corroborated by S "i 
ing (1916) and others (Bovard чв; 
Bray, 1950; Sexton, 1915). ц бай ve 
noted that during the last ten tri: ie 
coincidence of judgments bec; 
more frequent. ens 


n of Change of Autokinetic Judgments for High 
2 3 1 5 6 ; 

8 

25 16 17 20 B ж а 

" BU 
^0 66 77 10 19 


alone” median, 


Taster И. Convergence Effects of High and Low White Space Suh; 
With A Prestige Partner pace Subjects 


Subjects ! 
High White Space Group 
Median difference between "alone" and 


"together" session 
Low White Space Group 
Median difference between “alone” and 
together" session 1-5 
E 
sx EHE atthe 02 level 
seen nificant atthe OL level 
ignificant at the OOL level 
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O--O Fre Fe Ferson 
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— Lg 4 qp 


Trials 


Ficcnk l. Prestige Person and а Low White Space S's (R. B.) Median 


Judgments of Apparent Movement for Groups of Five T 


Medians (inches) 


N 
o 


0 


O---o Prestige Person 
@—® Subject "together" 


Trials 


ріске 2. Prestige Person and a High White Space S's (T. L.) Median 
| Judgments of. Apparent Movement for Groups of Five Trials 


Figure 2 depicts the medians ol сас h 
five successive judgments for E high 
white space 5 and for the prestige per: 
son's judgments. This figure reveuls 
an altogether dillerent phenomena. 
In contrast to the low end gr 5 
the high white space 5 reveals а le 
of judgment. In fact, this 
ce 5 not only failed to 
noved in an opposite 
he prestige person. 


convergence 
high white spa 
converge but 1 
direction from t i | 

since large individual т 
magnitude о! амво с ШЫН et 
were observed in this samp le “ phan 
it has been reported that и ‹ a 
movement ds influenced y Lors 
ality factors, the magnitude llis 
ability of pans e pt am а 
were analyzed statistical ra ppl з 
tion of the Mann-W hitney dra 
vealed that the 55 = [es 
high or low white space group 


vi 


influence or allect the magnitude ol 
his judgments or his variability of 
"alone" autokinetic judgments. Sim- 
Marly. analyses revealed no significant 
relationship between magnitude ol 
autokinetic movement and high and 
low Rorschach movement. 


In order. lo determine whether 
change of autokinetic judgment ob- 
served in the Ss of this study was re- 
lated to Rorschach human movement, 
the 15 Ss were regrouped according 
to the frequency of Rorschach human 
movement responses, Using the sam- 
ple mean as the basis Гог differentia- 
tion, the Ss were divided into two 
groups, Ss reporting two or less move- 
ment responses were designated as 
"low movement" Ss; those reporting 
three or more were classified as “high 
movement" Ss. Using the Mann- 
Whitney U test, it was determined 
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that the differences in change between 
the high and low movement groups 
were not significant. (P = .80) 

From this evidence it may be con- 
cluded that change ol judgment in 
the autokinetic situation is not, in this 
sample at least, directly related to the 
number of Rorschach human movc- 
ment responses reported. 

In order to establish more exactly 
that white space Was the variable as- 
sociated with lack of change of auto- 
kinetic judgment it was deemed ad- 
visable to determine whether or not 
the high white space Ss were also high 
Rorschach movement Ss, Recourse to 
revealed that the high 


the U test 
white space group did not have sig- 
nificantly more Rorschach human 


movement responses than did the low 


white space group. 

All of the Ss reported that judg- 
ments made by the prestige person 
exerted little or no influence on judg- 
ments, However, the statements in the 
unstructured interview which fol- 
lowed the experimental procedure in- 
dicate that the prestige person did 
have a differential effect upon dif- 
ferent Ss. CT, a high white space 5 
“wondered who in the hell was right; 
whether he was right and I was wrong 
or if I was right and he was wrong." 
He also reported “J knew what I was 
going to say before he reported and 
I said it regardless of what he said." 
DG and TL, both high white space Ss 
consciously attempted to disregard the 
prestige person's judgments when they 
made their own. Both Ss stated that 
they judged the first trial very care- 
fully and they based all other judg- 
ments on it. Contrary to instructions, 
both Ss frequently reported their 
judgments before the prestige person 
reported his judgment. Each S stated 
that he had his mind made up be- 
fore the prestige person reported and 
at times "just forgot" himself and 
gave his judgment first. 

In the course of scheduling appoint- 
ments for the individually admin- 
istered Rorschach test and the two 
autokinetic sessions, an unforeseen 
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difficulty was encountered. Although 
relatively little difficulty was expe. 
enced in scheduling appointments for 
low white space Ss, Ss reporting 10% 
or more white space on the Rorschach 
characteristically reported conflicts in 
class schedules, prior and pressing ap- 
pointments, forthcoming academic "d 
aminations and social engagements 
which prevented them from making 
an appointment at that time. Further 
the only Ss who failed either to be on 
time or keep their regularly scheduled 
appointments were high white space 
Ss. While this kind of TR we 

not anticipated, it supports. the T 
sumption that high percentage i 
white space responses indicates neg: 

tivism, stubbornness, and contrari с. 
and might have been predicted. De. 
spite this behavior Ss from both г E 
professed an interest in the mia 
ment and a strong desire to Spore 
pate in it. н 

Discussion 


Comparison of the proportionate 
change-scores from the "alone" to p 
together" autokinetic sessions for а 
two groups revealed that the high 
white space group had "chai e" 
scores significantly lower than th do / 
white space group. Thus the | ich 
white space group showed a gi "3 
cant tendency to resist shifti PI 
ments when in the “бегет” nde. 
tion. Conversely, the low whit > ees 
oup showed a significant te dene 
to shift judgments when in ls p 
gether situation. The result: eM a 
support Rorschach's амир С 
garding the meaning of sie ш v 
in an extratensive balance indo s 
An analysis of individi 
shifts from the "alone" i 
gether" autokinetic situati 
that all seven of the lo | 

Ss changed significantly, 
one of the high whine Whereas on], 
vealed a significant cl E. 
“ange in the d. 


rection of the presti 
prestige 
Person’ 
5 Sug. 


al median 
to the “to. 
оп revealed 
white space 


gestion. 
Since Rorschach hum 


responses di пап ; 
Ss p el fing differentia emen, 
anged Significant], those 
y fre 
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those who did not change significantly 
and since there was no significant dil- 
ference between. rankings on white 
space and Rorschach. human move- 
ment responses in the two groups, it 
can be concluded that the failure to 
change judgments in the "together" 
autokinetic situation is positively asso- 
ciated with the excessive presence of 
white space. | 

It is important to consider whether 
the experimental design constituted 
an adequate test of the hypothesis, Do 
the differences in the S's behavior in 
the "alone" and "together" auto- 
kinetic situations actuallv reflect op- 
positional trends. or the lack of them? 
In support of this contention the fol- 
lowing arguments are presented: 

l. First, a relatively wide range of 
divergent judgments was obtained. 
This indicates that the Ss differed in 
their reaction to the prestige person. 

9. Second, in the "together" situa- 
tion S was presented with strong sug- 
gestions [rom a type of person whom 
he had previously declared to be high- 
lv skilled in the task at hand. In other 
words, he was faced with strong sug- 
gestions from a prestige person and, 
under these ego involved conditions, 
he was "forced" to accept or reject the 
pressuring suggestion. —— 

3. Under these conditions the em- 
pirical results actually obtained were 
predicted from Rorschach's original 
assumption of the meaning of white 
space responses in an extratensive ex- 
yerience balance. - 

Although this study was пое 
with validating Rorschach's Rs vx 
space assumption, the findings a с m 
dicate that personality tanon a са 
fluential in determining the "o а 
made to social influence or prede 
suggestion. Insofar as the presen pend 
is concerned, the utilization d und 
one personality factor, oppos E. 
tendencies, made possible an е Salvi 
prediction of the impact of the 0 
norm in fourteen out of e 
Such a high degree of prec e це 
cess certainly indicates A 1 1 
played by personality factors shoulc 
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be fully considered in future studies 
into social influence. 


SUMMARY 

Filteen Air Force ROTC students 
were employed in an experiment to 
validate. Rorschach's assumption that 
white space responses in an extraten- 
sive experience setting reflect opposi- 
tional tendencies, АП Ss had qualified 
lor Air Cadet training by passing the 
required mental and physical exam- 
inations, 


Prior to the actual experiment, 55 
were informed that the research. re- 
lated to the general problem of night 
vision and dark adaptation and more 
specifically, to the selection of persons 
who had the potentiality of becoming 
good night fighter pilots. 

Two subject groups were dilleren- 
tiated according to the percentage of 
white space they reported on an in- 
dividually administered | Rorschach 
test. The high white space group con- 
sisted of eight Ss who reported 2097, 
or more of white space responses on 
the Rorschach, who had an extraten- 
sive experience balance, and who 
ranked the night fighter pilot as be- 
ing the person most competent in 
judging the distance a point of light 
traveled. The low white space group 
differed from the high white space 
group only in respect to the percent 
of reported white space. This group 
consisted of seven Ss with 59%, or less 
of responses determined by white 
space. 

The autokinetic situation was se- 
lected as the independent behavioral 
criterion. The experimental proced. 
ure in the two autokinetic situations 
was identical for both groups. In the 
first autokinetic session, each subject 
made oral judgments of visual ap- 
parent movement while alone. The 
second autokinetic session differed 
from the first in that S made his judg- 
ments in company with an established 
prestige person. The prestige person's 
judgments were arbitrarily predeter- 
mined and based on the S's 90th per- 
centile score in his range of "alone" 
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judgments, Each S gave filty judg- 
ments under each of the two experi- 
mental conditions. 

Immediately preceding the second 
autokinctic session the prestige per- 
son, who was introduced as an Air 
Force colonel, attempted to mobolize 
the Ss feclings of oppositionality. 

The proportion of change from the 
"alone" to the "together" autokinetic 
situation was calculated. for cach S. 
These changes served as one of the 
independent criterion measures 
against which the white space hypo- 
thesis was tested. An analysis was also 
undertaken to ascertain. the number 
of significant shilis in norms from the 


"alone" to the “together” situations. 


The results obtained were as fol- 


lows: 
|. The high white space group те 
less change of 


vealed significantly 
the 


autokinetic judgments than did 

low white space group. 

9. Seven ol the eight high white 
Ss did not reveal a significant 


space : 
1 the prestige per- 


median shift towarc 
son's judgment. А 
4. ALL of the seven low white а 
Ss revealed significant median shifts 
toward the prestige person's judg- 
ments. 

|. ‘There was 
ence between rankings 
of autokinetic judgments 
ings ol Rorschach white 


sponses, 


space 


no significant differ- 
of magnitude 
and rank- 
space re- 


no significant differ- 
ence between rankings ol variebinty 
of "alone" autokinetic judgments anc 
Rorschach white space 


5. There was 


rankings ol 
responses. 

6. There was no significant differ- 
ence between rankings of magnitude 
of autokinetic judgment and rankings 
on Rorschach human movement re- 
Sponses. 

7. There was no significant. differ- 
ence between ranking on change of 
autokinetic judgment and rankings of 
Rorschach human movement re- 
sponses. 
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On the basis of these findings it is 
concluded that people with an уйд 
tensive experience balance who report 
105 or more of white space responses 
on the Rorschac һ test tend to exhibit 
opposiuonal behavior. 


It is further concluded that these 
results substantiate Rorschach's 4 
sumption that white space nem 
in an extratensive experience setting 
reflect oppositional tendencies, Р 
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Experimenter Attributes as Determinants 
of Subjects’ Responses’ 


ROBERT Ros 


VTHAL 


Harvard University 


More than thirty years ago (Cg. 
Marine, 1929) we began as clinical 
psychologists to examine experimen- 
tally our personal effect upon our pa- 
tients’ performance in a clinical test 
or task. We are still very much inter- 
ested in this problem (Turner and 


Coleman, 1962) . As researc h psycholo- 
much 


gists we have generally been 
slower to examine our effects upon 
our subjects' performance in an ex- 
perimental task. 

We, as rescarchers, have then run 
the risk of unawareness of important 
sources of response error variance. 
One reason for our slowness to study 
ourselves as researchers compared to 
our willingness to study ourselves as 
clinicians may lie in a collective illu- 
sion about the experimenter (Е) as 
non-person. The beginning clinician 
is quickly taught about his role in 
interacting with patients (e.g., coun- 
tertransference). The beginning ге- 
searcher is given only the most casual, 
if any, instruction about his role as a 
person in the interaction with sub- 


ject 


"Preparation of this paper was facilitated by 

a research grant (G-24826) from the Division 
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*While the clinical interaction of E (exam- 
hon with Pt certainly differs in many ways 

m the experimental interaction of E (ex- 

пу дее, with S, these interactions never- 

Both involy a great deal of communality. 

Bor Re Sa ve dyadic human relationships, 

more or statudordered with one participant 

sialens s in control of the dyad. In both 

way arran d pem ehe: has in some 

Н ee үз the mceting to occur, has 

tain spec ific ea to guide him and cer- 
structure the ie 3. Tt 18 his responsibility to 
and to б thë crac Ou and its origination, 
both the Aer (s) to be per formed. In 
tion the “othe and experimental interac- 
ing, instruction,a (Pt or S) requires structur- 
the “thea d and motivation rthermorc, 
s often, if not always, concerned 


Our purpose here is to bring 
gether а good bit of what i S em 
known about the effect of s senile E 
attributes on the responses h bE 
from Ss; We seem due for su ar 
summary so that we may consoli I 
what is substantively known se 
the problem, and remind mi one 
the interpersonally meaningful 2 p 


L AEE ature 
a the  experimenter-subject De 
inally, it is to be hoped that нрав. 
at experi- 


ments will be designed with the find 
ings reviewed in mind so that we ee 
decrease the response error н маш 
of our experiments and dier c 
greater degree of generality of our ks 
search findings. | IT 
ATTRIBUTES INVESTIGATED 
Experimenters’ Sex 
In a study of ver 
A d verbal conditioni 
: : i à ion 
Binder, McConnell and Bihl 
(1957) found that a male ex "€x 
menter and a female experiment з 
tained different rates of le егор, 
their subjects. These е 
differed not only in sex, but in Һе; 
weight, age, appearance ‘afer а 
secondary sex characteristics pe 
parmar Therefore, the a d 
ifferences in learning, whi] aned 
ciated with a sex di a MEER. 
VL 1 sex difference, cou] 
rdly be attributed to that dif 4 
| = at difference 


arning from 
Xperimenters 


with what it is the E wan 
and what sanctions may 
does not comply, Both. E 
€ to learn something abou 
(Rigg йн ш. press). Perhaps P 
i t Pt (or S), to b 1. 
and his socially derived ті 
uss are the chief commit 
Р ОШ the experimental inter: 
н the studies discussed 
НОЩА Generally be regarded ate 
d енш "although A d 
and smi 26 findings of teese З 
note | 2 8. теш inter ч 
procedure.) = кйш 


e from him really 
¢ Imposed if he 
and Pt (or 5) are 


ght to the 


ght se activi. 
alities between the 


action, 


from What 


de "experi. 


avei 

ve include 
^ оп clinici, 
lewers, (5 : 
underly 


ans 
Ce foot. 
nR this 
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rather than some other. Ferguson and 
Buss (1960) did not find the sex of 
their two experimenters to make а 
difference in their operant condition- 
ing study. 

Working with preschool children, 
Stevenson. (1961). found that female 
experimenters were better able to con- 
trol their subjects! responses than 
were male experimenters. Female ex- 
perimenters were тоге influential 
than males when working with six- 
and seven-year-old boys. For the same 
age children, male experimenters 
tended to be more influential when 
the subjects were girls. For children 
aged nine and ten, neither experi- 
menters’ sex nor subjects’ sex was а 
determinant of influence. Stevenson 
was also able to cite two other studies 
which showed that for young chil- 
dren, at least, sex of experimenter 
was a partial determinant of subject 
response, especially in interaction with 
the sex of the subject. 

In a survey research situation, 
Bradley (1953) found female data- 
collectors better able to initiate inter- 
views, but male data-collectors were 
better able to maintain rapport and 
collect “personal” data. Rorschach re- 
sponses of a sexual nature were not 
significantly altered by the use of 
male and female examiners in a study 
by Alden and Benton (1951). How- 
ever, Masling (1960) cites several 
Rorschach and related studies which 
did find subjects’ responses affected 
by the sex of the examiner, and sev- 
eral studies which did not. It seems 
to conclude that, at least some- 
times, the sex of the experimenter 
can determine in part the Eee 
made by the experimental subjects. 


safe 
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relevant study was 


j i мапе 
е and Rohde 


conducted by Robinson Көне 
(1946) who dealt with ше. [кш 
ness" of the interviewer, anc respo 


E “ses to a survey about anti-Semitism. 


o These authors used the following ad 
groups of interviewers: (1) а Jewish- 


looking group, (2) a non-Jewish-look- 
ing group, (3) a Jewish-looking group 
with Jewish names, and (4) а non- 
Jewish-looking group with non-Jew- 
Ish names. Subjects made more ànti- 
Semitic responses when the interview- 
er did not seem to be ]ewish. Lower 
economic and educational groups' re- 
sponses were more allected by the ap- 
parent Jewishness of the interviewer 
than were higher economic and edu- 
cational groups. 

Experimenters’ Race 

An opinion survey by Williams and 
Cantril (1945) was carried out 
among Negro subjects using both 
white and Negro data-collectors. On 
a number of political questions, re- 
spondents’ replies were not affected 
by the interviewer's skin color. How- 
ever, subjects more often told Negro 
rather than white interviewers that 
American Negroes would not be 
worse off than they were at present in 
case Japan should conquer the United 
States. 

Rankin and Campbell (1955) em- 
ploved both à Negro and a white ex- 
perimenter in an experiment employ- 
Ing a galvanic skin response shift as 
the dependent variable. During the 
time the experimenters were i ljust- 
ing the apparatus on the subject. it 
was found that subjects’ galvanic skin 
responses showed a greater increase 
when the experimenter was Negro. 
In this study, as in the study reported 
earlier, (Binder, McConnell & Sjo- 
лоп), there were a number of di- 
mensions other than the postulated 
one along which the experimenters 
differed and which could have ac- 
counted for the obtained differences, 

One study will serve to illustrate 
the negative findings of the effects of 
skin color of the experimenter upon 
the behavior of his subjects. Canady 
(1936) used both Negro and white 
examiners in giving intelligence tests 
to white and Negro students. Overall. 
he did not find any reliable effects of 
experimenters’ skin color on subjects’ 
test performances. 
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In a study of the control of verbal 
behavior of fifth-grade children, 
Prince (1962) employed two experi- 
menters differing markedly in pres- 
tige. He found that subjects’ responses 
were controlled more by the more 
prestigeful experimenter. Ekman and 
Friesen (1960) also investigated the 
effect of experimenter's status on sub- 
jects’ responses. These workers found 
no effects of status on the absolute 
amount of conditioning of hostile re- 
sponses to peer photographs. How- 
ever, they did find that rate of condi- 
tioning was related not only to ex- 
perimenter status but to experimenter 
personality as well. Only one addi- 
tional study of the effect of experi- 
menter status on subjects’ responses 
in a verbal conditioning situation will 
be cited. Military rank appeared to 
make some difference in the amount 
of verbal conditioning occurring 
when the subjects were "unaware" 
that they were being reinforced for 
certain verbal responses. While none 
of the studies cited can claim to be 
definitive ones, the overall impres- 
sion derived is that higher-status-ex- 
perimenters obtain different verbal 
responses from lower - status - experi- 
menters and that where the responses 
may be viewed as a measure of sus- 
ceptibility to interpersonal influence, 
higher-status-experimenters аге more 
influential. 


Birney (1958) employed three ex- 
perimenters to test subjects for need 
achievement. He found experimenters 
who were faculty members to obtain 
higher need achievement scores than 
the experimenter who was a student. 
It seems reasonable to assume that 
faculty experimenters have a higher 
status in the eyes of students than do 
student experimenters. dirney’s study 
also is non-definitive to the extent 
that. in addition to the status differ 
ence, there may have been age, ap- 
pearance, manner, and intellectual 
differences which might have account- 
ed for the obtained difference. Other 
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workers who have illustrated or dis. 
cussed the effect of the status of the 
experimenter (including student-fac- 
ulty status) on the subjects’ responses 
include Matarazzo, Saslow and Pareis 
(1960) and McTeer (1953). 
Experimenters’ “Warmth” 

The degree of warmth or coldness 
the experimenter radiates to his sub- 
ject has been shown to affect olten the 
nature of the data the subject pro- 
duces in the experiment. [t seems Most 
likely that for most populations of 
subjects for behavioral] research 
warmth and likeability of experimen. 
ter are associated. Warm experimen- 
ters or experimenters establishing a 
warm climate as context for the inter- 
action with their subjects «+. 
likely to be liked pues al RUM 
ments, however experi ee б, 

: т, experimenter w 
has been sufficient] 
fined from likeabilit 
that we may 
keeping in 
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lowering of over six points on an in- 
telligence test. Relative to these per- 
lormances were those of subjects who 
were more warmly treated as required 
by the standardization requirements 
of the test. Masling (1960) has fur- 
ther discussed the elfects of warm and 
cold examiners on the data as pro- 
duced by subjects and interpreted by 
clinical psychologists. 

Verbal responses can be increased 
by the manipulation of the warmth 
of the experimenter. Reece and Whit- 
man (1962) defined warm experi- 
menter behavior in terms of the ex- 
perimenter's leaning toward the sub- 
ject, looking directly at him, smiling, 
and keeping his hands still. Cold be- 
havior was defined in terms of the ex- 
perimenter leaning away from the 
subject, looking around the room, not 
smiling, and drumming his fingers. 
In another verbal learning experi- 
ment, Ferguson and Buss (1960) 
found that when an experimenter 
plived an aggressive role he retarded 
subjects" learning relative to a more 
neutral experimenter. 

Experimenters’ Likeability | 

At least in certain types of experi- 
mental situations, experimenters who 
are better liked by their subjects tend 
to obtain different data from them 
than do less-liked experimenters. In 
a national survey conducted by the 
National Opinion Research Center, 
respondents were asked to rate their 
interaction with the interviewer. Bet- 
ter interviewing or better rapport 
with the interviewer was associated 
with fewer "don't know responses in 
the poll being conducted. Bette Bm 
sort Was also related to the num oer 
of usable responses pion i и 
open-ended questions (Bisons MEG 
ı verbal conditioning experi- 
apolsky (1960) found that. bet- 
: nters were more ef- 
fective in increasing the production 
of subjects’ "I" and “we pronouns 
than were less-liked experimenters. 
When experimenter-subject dyads 
were constructed on the dimension of 
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ment Д 
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compatibilitv (as defined by Schutz 
FIRO-B method), more compatible 
dyads showed more conditioning of 
subjects’ verbal responses than did 
less compatible dvads. These finding: 
that better-liked experimenters are 
more successful influencers of sub- 
jects’ behavior has been borne out by 
the work of Sampson and French 
(1960) . 
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Experimenters’ acquaintanceship 
with their subjects has also been re- 
lated to the data obtained from sub- 
jects. Working with three-vear-old 
children, Sacks (1952) established 
three treatment groups of ten children 
cach. For the first group (A) she 
spent one hour each dav for ten dass 
with the children in a nursery school 
participating as а good, interested 
teacher. For the second group (В) 
her procedure was similar except 
that she plaved the part of an unin- 
terested, dull-appearing teacher. For 
the third group (С) she avoided 
prior acquaintanceship. The depend- 
ent variable was change in intelli- 
gence test scores from before to after 
treatment. Group A gained 14.5 LQ. 
points on re-examination, an im- 
provement which could have occurred 
only once in 100 times bv chance 
alone. Group B gained 5.0 1.0. points 
on reexamination, ап improvement 
which could have occurred five in 
100 times bv chance alone. Group € 
gained only 1.6 LQ. points, an im- 
provement easily attributable to 
chance alone. These results suggest 
that prior acquaintance with an in- 
telligence test. examiner can signifi- 
cantly improve test performance, at 
least for preschool children, Further- 
more, when the nature of the prior 
acquaintanceship was more "favor 
able," i.e.. the examiner was more in- 
terested, the magnitude ol improve 
ment was greater by 9.5 LQ. points 
(p 02). Sacks’ study, therefore. has 
relevance not only to the effect of ac- 
quaintanceship on data obtained, but 
very likely also on the effect of like- 
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ability on subjects’ responses. 
Working with somewhat older 
school children, Marine (1929) em- 
ployed two groups of subjects. For one 
group she spent twenty minutes per 
dav for four days with the children. 
For the other group she avoided con- 
tact. Unlike Sacks, she found no dif- 
ference in improved 1.Q. test per- 
formance between her two groups. 
(п a more recent study of verbal con- 
ditioning, Kanfer and Karas (1959) 
employed four types of experiences 
for subjects before the experimental 
conditioning trials began. One type 
of experience called for the experi- 
menter’s complimenting the subjects 
in order to create a feeling of success 
or satisfaction. Another type of expe- 
rience called for the experimenter's 
offending the subjects in order to cre- 
ate a feeling of failure or dissatisfac- 
tion. A third type of experience in- 
volved a neutral interaction with sub- 
jects. Finally, the fourth condition 
involved no contact whatever with 
subjects. All three groups which had 
prior contact with their experimenter 
conditioned faster than did the grou 
with no prior contact. Interestingly, 
there were no differences in suscepti- 
bility to experimenter influence 
among the three different conditions 
of prior acquaintance. 
Experimenters’ Personality 
Depending on our definition of per- 
sonality, several of the experimenter 
attributes discussed so far might be 
considered personality variables. This 
might be particularly true of the vari- 
able “likeability.” Our reason for not 
including this variable in this section 
is that in most of the work on this 
variable, likeability was defined in 
terms of subjects’ perceptions of their 
particular experimenter. In this sec- 
tion we will restrict our discussion of 
personality variables to those studies 
or situations in which experimenter 
personality was assessed independent- 
lv of the experimenter's relationship 
to his subjects. 
In the area of Rorschach research, 
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Cleveland (1951) and Sanders and 
Cleveland (1953) found a relation- 
ship between examiner personality 
and responses obtained from subjects. 
Experimenters measured as having 
more covert anxiety obtained from 
their subjects more "hostile" content 
responses, more "passive" trends, more 
"fantasy," and more “self-awareness” 
than did less covertly anxious experi- 
menters. Similar findings from other 
studies involving projective tech- 
niques have been reported by Mas- 
ling (1960), and Turner and Cole- 
man (1962). 

Working in the controversial re- 
search area of extra-sensory-percep- 
tion, Schmeidler and McConnell 
(1958) discussed the role of the ex- 
perimenter’s personality in the occur- 
rence of ESP phenomena. These work- 
ers found a difference in ESP ability 
between those subjects who believed 
ESP was possible ("sheep") and 
those who believed it impossible 
("goats"). The researchers suggested 
that the personality and manner of 
the experimenter might influence the 
subject's self-classification as sheep or 
goat. They cite additional evidence 
that two different investigators had 
obtained contradictory findings in an 
ESP study conducted jointly by them. 
Schmeidler and McConnell felt that 
many disparate results of ESP investi- 
sonality toner Bitributable to per- 

Mass the experimenters 
conducting them, 

Before discussing some rather well- 
controlled studies of the effects of ex- 
perimenter personality on data ob. 
tained from subjects, it might be in- 
structive to consider some more anec- 
dotal but not at all atypical data. 
Maier (1956) presents the following 
anecdote: "A further point of interest 
and possible importance is mentioned 
here in the hope that it may encour- 
age other experimenters to report 
similar observations. This is the role 
of the experimenter in influencing 
the behavior of animals, particularly 
under stress. Some vears ago two Tre- 


search assistants were working in ad- 
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jacent rooms on related problems each 
with three groups of twelve or more 
rats from the same colony, over a pe- 
riod of a semester. One of them ob- 
tained the usual number of fixated 
position responses (over 50 per cent) 
in each of the successive groups with 
which he worked; the other was un- 
able to obtain a single fixation. Al- 
though they compared procedures on 
preliminary training, methods of test- 
ing, and other general routines, they 
were unable to determine the reason 
for the differences. Motivational con- 
sideration also failed to throw light 
on the matter. The researcher who 
was unable to obtain fixations re- 
quired them for his doctoral disserta- 
tion. so that his results did not cor- 
respond with his motives. However, 
it was discovered that he felt sorry for 
the rats, and this may have caused 
him to pet the rats between trials 
somewhat more than other research- 
ers. This possible influence might be 
analogous to feeding after shock, 
which reduced the number of fixated 
1 in Farber's experiment." (рр. 
375-376) . " 
In two personal communications 
(1960, 1961), E. Philip Trapp has re- 
lated his finding that experimenters 
reflecting self-confidence and a proper 
professional air are much better able 
to ego-involve subjects in studies of 
the effect of ego-involvement on inci- 
ental learning. M 
de = the Worchel Self Activity In- 
ventorv as a measure of personali 
Young (1959) selected a про ет К, 
introductory psychology кү, W ү, 
served as experimenters. Each one ү 
ministered a memory-for-digits 880 
"s. More "poorly-adjusted" experi- 
odi, ку performed better at 
menters' subject: i 3 
the assigned task than did а 
whose experimenters were Y 
justed." X a 
| An experiment by Mulry E E 
most relevant here. In his stuc у: ea 
of twelve male experimenters testec 


UN “six subjects on a pursuit rotor task. 


He found a tendency for шо emar 
menters with a higher need for soci: 
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approval to obtain superior perform- 
ances from their subjects. In this 
study, need for social approval was 
defined by scores on the Marlowe- 
Crowne Social Desirability Scale. The 
higher necd-for-approval experimen- 
ters obtained especially high perform- 
ance scores from their subjects when 
the subjects were males and when the 
experimenters felt themselves to be 
good at a pursuit rotor task. In addi- 
поп, those of Мату experimenters 
who scored as low authoritarians (de- 
fined by scores on the California F 
Scale). and who felt they were them- 
selves not good at a pursuit rotor task, 
obtained higher performance scores 
Шап did other combinations of ex- 
perimenters’ authoritarianism and 
perception of adequacy on the pursuit 
rotor task. Finally, less intelligent ex- 
perimenters running male subjects ob- 
tained better performance scores from 
their subjects than did anv other com- 
bination of experimenter intelligence 
and sex of subject. Intelligence. was 
defined by Mulrv in terms of scores 
on the Shipley-Hartford Test, The 
statistical significance of the relation- 
ships j ranged from a p 


just discussed 
of .01 to .10. 

Peggy Cook-Marquis (1958) em. 
ploved nine male experimenters and 
fifty-four subjects in her study of ex- 
perimenter effects. Both her experi- 
menter and her subject groups were 
subdivided into those who were high 
authoritarian, low authoritarian, and 
acquiescent. The California F Scale 
was the basis for these divisions. The 
author found no effect of experimen- 
ter’s personality on subject's perform- 
ance on the Einstellung Water Jar 
Test of problem-solving. Nor did she 
find an interaction. between experi- 
menters' and subjects’ personalities to 
be a determinant of performance, 
However. the low authoritarian and 


the acquiescent experimenters were 
significantly more effective in chang- 
ing their subjects’ attitudes about 


teaching methods than were high au- 
thoritarian experimenters. The au- 
thor's interpretation of this result was 
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that since high authoritarians might 
not themselves believe in unstruc- 
tured teaching techniques, that they 
were therefore less convincing in try- 
ing to change their subjects’ attitude 
in favor of these techniques. 

In a recent study by Sarason (1962) 
twenty experimenters (ten male and 
ten female) reinforced the choice of 
mildly hostile verbs in a sentence con- 
struction task. Subjects’ and experi- 
menters’ general level of hostility wi 
obtained. More hostile experimenters, 
especially when running more hostile 
subjects, elicited more hostile verbs, 
a relationship holding particularly 
when experimenters were males. 

Finally, we will report the results 
of an experiment employing forty ex- 
perimenters (almost all male) and 230 
subjects, about half of them male and 
half of them female, (Rosenthal, Per- 
singer, Kline and Mulry, in press). In 
this study, each experimenter request- 
ed about six subjects to rate the ap- 
parent success or failure of twenty 
persons pictured in photographs. For 
thirty-one of the forty experimenters 
we had scores on both the Marlowe- 
Crowne Social Desirability Scale and 
the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale. A 
correlation of 48 (p = .02) was ob- 
tained between the experimenters’ 
anxiety scores and the degree of suc- 
cess their subjects saw in the photos 
ol faces. For these same thirty-one ex- 
perimenters, the correlation between 
their need for social approval as mea- 
sured by the Marlowe-Crowne Scale 

and the ratings of success of the 
photos obtained from their subjects 
was —.32 (p = .10). Thus, subjects 
rated. photos as more successful when 
in the presence of experimenters who 
were more anxious and had a lower 
need for social approval. (For this 
sample of experimenters, the correla- 
tion between experimenters’ need for 
social approval and their anxiety was 
—.H). For a smaller sample size of 
experimenters, Marcia (1961) pro- 
vided tentatively corroborative data 
of the relationship between experi- 
menters’ need for social approval and 
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their subjects’ perception of the suc- 
cess or failure of persons pictured in 
photos. Among seven male experi- 
menters the correlation obtained was 
—.27 which, while not statistically dif- 
ferent from zero, was a close approxi- 
mation to our obtained correlation 
of —.52. Suggesting the possible com- 
plexity of the phenomenon was his 
additional finding for six female ex- 
perimenters of a correlation of + 13, 
This latter correlation, while not dik 
fering statistically from zero, raises 
the possibility that correlation he- 
tween experimenter personality at- 
tributes and subjects’ responses may 
be partially determined by experi- 
menters' sex. ` 


SUMMARY 

We have tried to show 
riety of experimenter attributes can 
be partial determinants of the re- 
sponses given the experimenter by his 
subjects in a variety of data-collecting 
situations. The attributes discussed 
have included the experimenter's sex, 
religion. race, status, likeability, ac- 
quaintanceship, warmth, and а num- 
ber ol personality variables. \ more 
superordinate set of. constructs to ис- 
count for the many findings has vet to 
be empirically developed. Hf, in the ab- 
sence of such unifying empirical work, 
some summary statement were need- 
ed now, we would postulate the fol- 
lowing: 

That experimenters will obtain dif- 
ferent data [rom their subjects as a 
function of how the experimenter is 
regarded by his subjects on the at- 
tributes of (1) likeability, (3) 
tige, (3) professional skill, (4) 
and (5) sex. 


pres- 
trust, 
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An Indicator of Suicidal Ideation on the Rorschach Test 


ALLAN SAPOLSKY 
Hillside Hospital 


Systematic Rorschach research at- 
tempting the prediction of suicidal 
potential has yielded conflicting re- 
sults (Fisher, 1951; Sakheim, 1955). 
Some of the findings which do report 
significant differences between suici- 
dal and non-suicidal groups quanti- 
fied "configurations" (Hertz, 1918, 
1919) or "signs" (Martin, 1952; Das- 
ton & Sakheim, 1960). The sign ap- 
proach, especially, does not comfort- 
ably lend itself to the usual dynamic 
orientation of the clinician. 

It can be assumed that almost. all 
serious suicide attempts have been 
preceded by suicidal thoughts. But all 
suicidal thinking does not lead to sut- 
cidal activity. When no distinction is 
made in research design between sui- 
cidal ideation and suicidal behavior, 
the task of discovering criteria encom- 
passing both proves difficult. Were we 
able to identify indications of suicidal 
thinking on the Rorschach, perhaps 
the prediction of potential behavior 
might then be based upon our knowl- 
edge of the individual's basic con- 
flicts and his degree of impulse con- 
trol. 

Although nume 
theories regarding the 
cide have been formulat 
investigations do not appear to have 
been derived from this source. The 
intention here is to see if a utilization 
of psychoanalytic conceptions can 
lead to meaningful empirical findings. 
The present study is based upon some 
ol the analytic hypotheses which sug- 
gest that suicide can represent an un- 
conscious wish to return to the ma- 
ternal womb, the wish to be reborn, 
and the like. If indeed there is some 
unconscious, symbolic concentration 
upon the maternal womb in the sui- 
cidally ideated person, then Murphy's 
(1917) concept of autism. (movement 


rous psychoanalytic 
nature of sul- 
ed, Rorschach 


of cognitive processes in the directio 

of need satisfaction) would sug ка 
within the framework of Gorse fsck 
responses, that such a person wili fo. 
cus upon those aspects of the blc t 
which are potentially need satisfyi A 
In the lower center part of Card VII, 
commonly called the mother card, is 
a small detail (D6 area Beck 1955 

often. construed as a vaginal m 
(Brown, 1953) . It is therefore hy sti 
esized that the autistically diio 
perceptions of the suicidally an 
patients will result in greater 
bility of responding to this = 
that of a comparable | 
Ог, тоге specifically, a group of pa 

tients responding to the Об жс em 
have a greater probability of pus 

suicidally ideated than a com sarai 
group which has not offered E gon 
sponse to this area. T 


, is 


ideated 
proba- « 
area than 
control group. 


re- 
4 
METHOD - Parr | 

Experimental Subjects, 

_ 55 were voluntarily hospitalized p; 
tients with functional psychiatric Ta 
orders who had been exami dg m 
the investigator during a ш By 
a 


3 $ 26 mo 

period of time. Selection was e 

upon a response to the рб ea. of 
area o 


Card VII, or a s 

, à a spontaneous elabor 

tion of that area in response ge ail 

card. This group of 28 Ss, designated 

= ролы consisted of 10 Жаы 
c emales ranging in ; Mi 

17 to 62 years (езп, = 31.1) 5 


Control Subjects. 


wenty-er ases ес 

I t gl ї case were se 1 
ect 

fron patients who had been similar y 
а 


сыш during this 26 month xe 
m and had not responded to the 
> area. Selection, made without 


prior knowledge of 
ture, c 
match 


the clinical pi 

nowled al pic- 

i based upon an cie to 
the experimental group for 
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Neurosis Manic Depressive 

8 2 
sex, age, total number of Rorschach 
responses, and percentage of small de- 
tail responses. No significant differ- 
ences were found to exist between the 
two groups when t-tests for the dif- 
ference between uncorrelated means 
were applied. The two groups were 
also equated for psychiatric discharge 
diagnosis (Table I). 

Ten males and 18 females, ranging 

in age from l4 to 60 vears (mean = 
30.3) , constituted the Non-responders. 
Procedure. 
5 When a subject in the study was 
discharged from the Hospital, his en- 
tire psychiatric record was examined 
for indications of suicidal ideation, A 
patient. was considered to have been 
suicidally ideated if he had been hos- 
pitalized because of suicidal блед ог 
attempt, or if during his stay there 
was at least one mention of suicidal 
thought or actual attempt. 


e 
Bn d 


RESULTS - Part I 


Table II summarizes the distribu- 
tion of suicidal ideation found with- 
in the two groups. Random sampling 
of 50 records from the Hospital files 
"d for this 26 month period indicated 

hat 16%, of the patients evidenced 
icidal ideation. Since this percent- 
се does not differ significantly from 
0077, it would suggest that on the 
basis of chance we could дне 
that half of the subjects in eid E s 
groups would display е vp 
Therefore, 14 cases were иш а т 
the expected frequency in cach cel 
of the contingency table. A chi-square 
test with Yates’ correction fot a 
tinuity vielded a value of viaa Tis 
is significant at the .001 level о ion- 
fidence for a two-tailed test (1 ii). 
y (IF statistically derived me e 
quencies were utilized, the m ing 
chi-square of 9.06 would be significant 
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Taste L Distribution of Psychiatric Discharge Diagnoses for Both Responders 
(N. 238) and Non-responders (N = 28) 


Schizophrenia Psychotic Depression 
li I 
20 3 


at the .01 level of confidence). The 
prediction that Responders would 
show a significantly greater occur- 
rence of suicidal ideation than Non- 
responders was upheld. 


TABLE Il. Comparison of Part I Re- 

sponders (N= 28) and Non-respond- 

ers (N = 28) with Respect to Suicidal 
Ideation 


Suicidal No Suicidal 

Ideation Ideation 
Responders 22 5 
Non-respond 1 17 


vangi, 
*Significance of chi-square for two-tailed test 
(1 df): 001 = 10.83, 01 = 6.64 


METHOD - Parr II 

A replication of Part I was under- 
taken, with emphasis upon a more 
rigid control over the matching of pa- 
tients. Control subjects in Part II 
were matched with Experimental sub- 
jects on a man-to-man basis for sex- 
age-diagnosis. 


Experimental Subjects. 

Ss were voluntarily hospitalized pa- 
tients who had been psychiatrically 
diagnosed as schizophrenic. Selection, 
made without prior knowledge of the 
clinical picture, was based upon their 
having given a specific, spontaneous 
response to the D6 area of Card VII. 
This group of 90 Ss, desienated as Re- 
sponders, consisted of 10 males and 
10 females ranging in age from 16 to 
1l years (mean = 94.9), 

Control Subjects. 


"Twenty cases were selected from pa- 
tients who had been hospitalized dur- 
ing the same period. had not respond- 
ed to the D6 area, and were similarly 
diagnosed as schizophrenic. Selection 
was based upon an effort to match, 
man-to-man, Ss in the experimental 
group as regards sex-age-diagnosis, 
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Ten males and 10 females ranging in 
age from 15 to 40 years (mean : 
24.8), constituted the N on-respond- 
ers. The pairs of 5s were considered 
matched in age if there was no more 
than a two year age difference. In ad- 
dition, no significant differences were 
found to exist between the two groups 
in their total number of Rorschach 
responses or in the percentage of small 
detail responses. 


Procedure. 
The procedure was similar to that 
followed in Part I. 


RESULTS - Parr II 


Table HI summarizes the distribu- 
tion of suicidal ideation found with- 
in the two groups. Fourteen Respond- 
ers and six Non-rvesponders evidenced 
suicidal thinking, whereas the records 
of 14 Non-responders and six Re- 
sponders made no mention of suicidal 
thought. A chi-square test. (using sta- 
tistically derived expected frequen- 
cies) with Yates’ correction for con- 
tinuity yielded a value of 4.92. This 
is significant beyond the .05 level of 
confidence for a two-tailed test (1 df). 
The prediction that Responders 
would show a significantly greater oc- 
currence of suicidal ideation than 
Non-responders was upheld. E 

From the 20 schizophrenic patients 
in Part I, it was possible to match 18, 
man-to-man, with Part I Controls. 
Combining this data with that of Par 
II yielded 38 pairs, 17 males айа, P 
females with a mean age M. б 
vears, Table IV. summarizes the c mis 
bution of suicidal ideation founc 
within the two groups. Twenty-nine 


Vani HIT. Comparison of Part II Re- 
onders (N = 20) and Non-respond- 

а (N = 20) with Respect to Suicidal 
| Ideation 

No Suicidal 


Idcation 


Suicidal 
Ideation 


14 6 
Responders i i i 
Non responders cd 
*signilicance of chi-square for two-tailed test 
8 


(1 df): O5 = 381 


An Indicator of Suicidal Ideation on the 


Rorschach Test д 


TABLE ТУ. Comparison of Combined 
Part П Responders (N = 38) and Non- 
Responders (N — 38) with Respect to | 


Suicidal Ideation 


Suicidal No Suicidal 

Ideation Ideation 
Responders .... 29 9 
Non-responders 14 24 


x? = 10.50* 


“Significance of chi-square for two-tailed test 
il df): 01 = 664 


Responders and 11 Non-responders 
evidenced suicidal thinking, whereas 
the records of 24 Non-vesbonders and 
nine Responders made no mention of 
suicidal thought. A chi-square test i 
with Yates’ correction. for continuity? 
yielded a value of 10.50. This is sig 
nificant beyond the OT level of con- 
fidence for a two-tailed test (Та). The | 
prediction that Responders would: i 
show a significantly greater occur. 
rence of suicidal ideation than Non. 
responders was again upheld. 


Discussion i 


It is noteworthy that 77% of all! 
subjects responding to this one Ror. 
schach area also evidenced Suicidal 
thinking. Limitation of the size of the « 
samples, however, must make опе 
cautious. The clinician should bi 
alerted, nonetheless, to at least the 
possible existence of suicidal ideas inj 
the hospitalized schizophrenic pa: 
tient who responds to the D6 are / 
This may prove important il the 
tient has not communicated suici 
thinking to the therapist, © 

! 

That 3577 of all the Non-responde. 
showed suicidal ideation is Now sur- 
prising. The one hypothesis under ір 
vestigation would not be expected toi. 
account for all such ideation, This 
study points to a heuristic approach 
for identifying Indicators of Suicidal 
thinking on the Rorschach, there be. | 
Ing numerous other Psychoanalytic Т 
hypotheses of suicide which can | j 
similarly examined, The present Wr. 
sults cannot be taken as confirm; iA 
of either the "return to "ation а 
VT E à the Womb’ ^н 
formulation or of the symbolic y 
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ing of the D6 area, but the positive 
^. findings do suggest potential research 
е profits in а combined utilization. of 
psychoanalytic hypotheses and sym- 
bolic conceptions of the Rorschach. 
SUMMARY 

The psychoanalytic conception of 
suicide as a return to the maternal 
womb was utilized to suggest a pos- 
"sible area on the Rorschach which 
would reflect suicidal ideation, Schizo- 
E phrenic patients. responding to this 
area (bottom center detail of Card 
VII) did display significantly more 
suicidal ideation than did a matched 
control group. The results were taken 
to suggest the utility, for research pur- 
of combining psychoanalytic 
rypothes with symbolic conceptions 
. Sf the Rorschach ink blots. 
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On the Relationship Between Aggressive Imagery and 
Thought Disturbance in Rorschach Responses' 


Lioyp H, SILVERMAN ٠ 
Department of Psychiatry, University of Pennsylvania and New York University 


In a number of studies, attempts 
have been made to find Correlates ol 
aggressive Rorschach imagery. Usually 
investigators have attempted to relate 
some type of overt manifestation ol 
verbal or physical aggression to this 
kind of imagery. The results of these 
studies have varied considerably. 
There have been reports in the liter- 
ature of a positive relationship be- 
tween aggressive Rorschach content 
and overt aggression (Gorlow, Zimet, 
and Fine, 1952; Storment and Finney, 
1953; Finney, 1955; Rader, 1957; and 
‘Towbin, 1959), no relationship (Gluck, 
1955; and Haskell, 1961), a positive 
relationship for overtly hostile Ss who 
аге insightful but no relationship for 
Ss who are hostile but non-insightful 
(Murstein, 1956), a curvilinear rela- 
tionship (Smith and Coleman, 1956), 
and an inverse relationship (Elizur, 


1919). 


As Rader (1957) has pointed Out, 
some sense can be made of these con- 
tradictory results if it is borne in mind 
that the positive correlations are usu- 
ally found when the Ss studied are 
either psychotics or criminals who 
have ineffective ego resources to con- 
trol impulse expression, and fot pipes 
cgo defects with regard to such ex- 
pression. Thus when aggressive im- 
pulses are active and strong (as re- 
flected in a large number of Rorschach 
responses with aggressive content), ар. 
gressive behavior is apt to be preval- 
ent, On the other hand, the relation- 
ship is usually not positive when other 
kinds of Ss are involved since non- 
psychotic апа non-criminal Ss аге 

characterized, by and large, by suff- 
cient ego resources and superego pres- 


'T would like to express my appreciation to 
Robert R. Holt and Lester Luborsky for 
their thoughtful comments on the first draft 
of this paper. 


sure to maintain adequate control 
ever overt impulse expression. Thus, 
active and strong aggressive impulses 
will not be paralleled by a noteworthy 
degree of overt aggression, and other 
Kinds of correlates should be sought. 

Even for psychotics and criminals, 
the aforementioned formulation, while 
having some explanatory power, is not 
sufficient, For in some of the studies 
where such Ss Were investigated, the 
relationship between Rorschach ag- 
gression and behavioral aggression, s 
though significant, was of а low order 
(Finney, 1955; and Towbin, 1959) and 
in at least one study (Haskell, 1961), 
no relationship was found, Thus, one 
could well ask whether there may be 
other correlates of aggressive content 
in the Rorschach besides behavioral 
aggression for these 8s with poor ego 
and superego controls as well as [ог 
those Ss with adequate controls 


In a post hoc examination of data 
collected. from an carlier study COn- 
ducted for another purpose (Silver. 
man, Lapkin, and Rosenbaum, 1962), 
I noted what seemed to be One such 
correlate which I thought might have 
important theoretical implications for, 
an understanding of ego patholog 
In both a Broup of 90 adolesce; 
schizophrenics anda group of 20 adol- 
escent neurotics and personality dis. 
orders, a strong relationship \ 
between aggressiv 
Rorschach and in 
disturbance on 
variables were assessed using 
“Manual for the Scoring of Primary 
Process Manifestations in Rorschach 
Responses” developed by Holt (1960 
Considered. as reflecting varying d 
grees of thought disturbance Were se 
sponses that could be Sred аек me 
to the manual for what Ho 
аз “the formal 


vas found 
€ imagery on the 
dicators of thought 
the same lest. 


the 


Primary Г 
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process thinking"; that is, thinking 
involving "autistic logic instead of 


"straight thinking, loose and nonsens- 


ical types of associative links and di 
tortion of reality in numerous ways" 
(1956, p. 15). Included here are re- 
sponses that have been referred to 
traditionally іп Rorschach literature 
as contaminations, confabulations, fab- 
ulized combinations, peculiar verbali- 
zations, etc. 

Aggressive imagery was assessed us- 
ing the section of the manual termed 
"ideational drive representations; 
drives with aggressive aims." The 
scoring of this "content aspect of pri- 
mary process thinking" is based on 
completely independent criteria from 
those. guiding the scoring of formal 


aspects. Thus, the high degree of re- 


lationship that was found to exist be- 
tween the two variables could not be 
attributed to an artifact of the scoring 
svstems employed.? 

“Since the relationship between the 
two kinds of Rorschach variables was 
discovered post hoc, it was felt that 
before seriously considering it as re- 
flecting a meaningful phenomenon, an 
attempt should be made to replicate 
the findings with fresh groups of Ss. 
It was with this in mind that the fol- 


` lowing study was undertaken. 


"One might claim, however, that since the 
same person scored each record for the two 
variables, а bias on the part of the scorer 
led to the strong positive relationship. That 
is to sav, it could be argued that when the 
scorer noted a high degree of one of the 
variables, he was more alert to the acent 
rence of the other, since, at — 
the theoretical underpinnings 9 Е а 
ual, both of these variables are cons | 
ai of the same higher order 

primary process thinking. 
ibilitv cannot be definitely 


as subdivisions 
classification— pr 
While this possibili 


indi ‚ argues 

Г nding strongly argu 
-uled out, another findi! j тез 
vod it, That is, while there iis sig 
nificant and substantial correlations between 


and aggressive imagery 
(to be presented later), the sea dei M 
low and non-significant Женеси x боб 
disturbance and libidinal imagery. Sin nA 
cording to the manual, epon big 
inal implications also sehed eats eed 
primary process thought, if the с 
bias described above was, орша ves ни 
would expect that this variable od 

correlate with thought disturbance. 


thought disturbance 
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METHOD 

Subjects 

Lapkin (1960) in an earlier study 
bearing on different issues adminis- 
tered Rorschachs to a group of 48 
adult male schizophrenics and a group 
of 30 adult male medical patients ex- 
cluding from the latter group indi- 
viduals who had a historv of treat- 
ment for psychiatric illness. He scored 
the records according to the Holt 
manual for both formal and content 
aspects of primary process thinking. 
He generously made these scored rec- 
ords available to me so that the hypo- 
theses that were formulated post hoc 
on the basis of the data from the two 
groups of adolescents described earlier 
could be tested. 
Hypotheses 

Hypothesis 1: There will be a posi- 
tive correlation between the amount 
of aggressive imagery in the Ror- 
schachs and the amount of thought 
disturbance reflected. “Amount of ag- 
gressive imagery" was defined as the 
percentage of responses that were 
given one or more scores for aggres- 
sive content according to the Holt 
manual. “Amount of thought dis- 
turbance” was defined in two ways: 
(a) The percentage of responses that 
were given one or more scores for the 
formal aspects of primary process 
thinking:? (b) the percentage of re- 
sponses that were given one or more 
scores for the formal aspects of pri- 
mary process thinking in which there 
were explicit indications that this 


"The manual provides for assessing the degree 
to which the formal aspects of primary proc- 
ess thinking are reflected in a response in a 
"defense demand" (DD) score. A six-point 
scale is used with the higher numbers re- 
flecting greater primary process influence or 
in Holts words "(the greater) the shock 
value of the response...(the more it) de- 
mands that some defensive and controlling 
measures be undertaken in order to make it 
a socially acceptable communication" (1960, 
p. 62). In tabulating the amount of thought 
disturbance, responses were given a weight 
of "I" where one or more of the formal 
scores was given a DD rating of 3 to 6. 
Where the DD ratings were all 1 or 2 
weight of "15" was given, 


. a 


thinking was poorly mastered. Rele- 
vant to the question of mastery is the 
manual's rating of "defense effective- 
ness" (DE). This has been defined as 
the rating given to a scorable primary 
process manifestation for “the effec- 
tiveness of controlling and defensive 
measures in reducing or preventing 
anxiety and making a successful adap- 
tive response to E’s demand to inter- 
pret the blots” (1960, p. 63). Defense 
effectiveness ratings fall along a six- 
point scale (+2 to — 3), the higher 
negative number: indicating the least 
effective measures, and poor mastery 
was defined (a priori) as a DE rating 
of 0 or worse. 

“Thought disturbance” was defined 
in the latter as well as the former way 
in light of the growing acceptance of 
the idea that in some individuals, the 
prevalence of the formal elements of 
primary process thinking does not re- 
flect pathology, but instead "regres- 
sion in the service of the ego." Holt 
writes, "It is one of mankind's great 
gilts to be able to abandon reality 
voluntarily for a little while; to shake 
free from dead literalism, to recom- 
bine the old familiar clements into 
new imaginative, amusing or beauti- 
ful patterns.... The person who is 
not asleep and dreaming may therc- 
fore fragment and re-combine ideas 
and images in ways that flout the de- 
mands of reality on either of two 
bases: because he cannot help it due 


! The protocols were originally scored accord- 
ing to the system outlined in the manual. 
This calls for only one DD rating and onc 
DE rating for each response with one or 
more primary process elements. Thus, when 
both formal and content aspects of primary 
process thinking occurred in the same re- 
sponse, a single DD and DE rating was 
given with both aspects taken jointly. into 
consideration. For the current study, how- 
ever, separate DD and DE ratings were 
needed. for formal aspects of primary proc- 
ess thinking and for aggressive content. 
Thus, for those responses where a combined 
rating had been given originally, а gradu- 
ate student, Rita A. Simon, kindly agreed to 
carry out the further necessary breakdown. 
Neither. this scorer nor Lapkin, who had 
originally scored. the protocols, knew the 
hypotheses under consideration so that the 
scoring сап be considered unbiased, 
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to a temporary or permanent weak- 
ness or because he wants to for fun 
or for creative purposes and is able to 
because he is not too threatened by 
his unconscious drives" (1956, p. 16). 
Thus, by considering only those pri- 
mary process formal scores that were 
accompanied by a poor defense effec- 
liveness rating, it was felt that the 
index derived might be a more valid 
measure of pathological thought. 
Hypothesis 2: In the data of the 
original two adolescent groups it was 
noted that the relationship between 
thought disturbance and aggressive 
content оп the Rorschach was par- 
ticularly strong when only those ag- 
gressive images that were relatively 
blatant were considered. In manual 
terms, this was aggressive content that 
was given a "defense demand" rating 
of 3 or more (see footnote 3 for a 
definition of “defense demand"). Re- 
sponses such as “animal—looks like 
it’s been in a horrible fight—all torn 
up” and “witches tearing a woman 
apart” would be given such a rating 
while a rating of less than 3 would be 
given to such responses as "a de- 
formed foot" or "two people fight- 
ing." Thus, hypothesis 2 was formu- 
lated as follows: "There will be a posi- 
tive correlation between the amount 
of blatantly aggressive imagery in the 
Rorschachs. and the amount of 
thought disturbance reflected. The 
"amount of thought disturbance" 
was defined in the same two ways it 
was for hypothesis 1. | 


, Hypothesis 3: The hypotheses thus 
far have been formulated in terms of 
inter-subject comparisons, In the data 
examined post hoc, the relationship 
between aggression and thought dis- 
turbance also was revealed in inter- 
response comparisons, That is to sav, 
among those Ss who produced both 
aggressive and non-aggressive responses 
in their Rorschachs, the former fe- 
sponses were accompanied by signifi- 
cantly more manifestations of thought 
disturbance than the latter, Thus, 
hypothesis 3 was formulated as fol- 
lows: Responses involving aggressive 
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Tas ce I. Correlations Between Aggressive Imagery and 
Thought Disturbance 


Adult 
Schizo- 
phrenic 
(N= 418) 

Correlations between. aggres- 

sive imagery and formal 

pects of primary process 2 

thinking js 98 

Correlations between. aggres- 

sive imagery and formal as- 

pects of primary process 

thinking that are poorly 

mastered . а T EU 


:01 level (one-tailed test) 
level 

05 level 

ЛО level 


imagery will be characterized. more 
frequently by manifestations of 
thought disturbance than responses 1n- 
volving non-aggressive Imagery.” 
Hypothesis 4: The final hypothesis 
; inter-response compari- 
involving blatantly 
ry will be character- 
: manilesta- 


also involves 1 
sons; Responses 
aggressive. image 


ized more frequently by 

tions of thought disturbance than 
responses involving mildly aggressive 
imagery. 


RESULTS 

‘The results bearing on hypothesis 1 
are presented in Table I. The corre- 
lations between the degree of aggres- 
sive imagery and the two criteria of 
thought disturbance are given separ 
ately for the adult schizophrenics and 
for the medical patients. For the sake 
of completeness, the correlations found 
for the two adolescent groups are also 
Three of the four correla- 
tions in the replication groups qe 
significant, and the fourth woul d » 
significant if the criterion for signifi- 


presented. 


viteria for thought disturbance 
that were employed in testing e ead 
and 2, only the onc و‎ Eur И А 
aspects. of primary process mun ing p Ж. 
was used in testing hypotheses 3 anc Ain 
criterion. which also involved. the en ense 
effectiveness rating was not emplovec нм 
it was felt that too few responses would then 
be involved. for an adequate test of the 
hypotheses in question 
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Adolescent 
Neurotics 
Adult Adolescent ad 

Medical Schizo- onality 
Patients phrenics orders 
(N= 30) (Ni) (N =20) 
Age 4ge* ATt* 
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cance was relaxed to the .10 level. 


The results bearing on hypothesis 2 
are presented in Table II. The cor- 
relations between the degree of bla- 
tant aggressive imagery and the two 
criteria for thought disturbance are 
all significant. 

The results bearing on hypothesis 3 
are presented in Table III. Responses 
scored for aggressive imagery are com- 
pared with those not scored for such 
imagery for the degree to which they 
are accompanied by formal manifes- 
tations of primary process thinking. 
The difference is significant for the 
adult schizophrenics, but not for the 
medical patients. 


The results bearing on hypothesis 4 
are presented in Table IV. Responses 
that were scored for “mild” aggression 
are compared with those scored for 
"blatant" aggression for the degree to 
which they are accompanied bw lor- 
mal manifestations of primary process 
thinking. For both adult groups, the 
differences are significant. 


Discussion 


From a perusal of the above tables, 
it is apparent that there is a strong 
relationship in the two replication 
groups, as there was in the two orig- 
inal groups, between the occurrence 
of aggressive imagery in the Rorschach 
and indications of thought disturb- 
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TABLE П. Correlations Between Blatantly Aggressive Imagery and 
Thought Disturbance 


Adult 
Schizo- 
phrenics 
(N= 48) 
Correlations between blatant- 
ly aggressive imagery and 
formal aspects of primary _ 
process thinking ... А5* 


Correlations between blatant- 
ly aggressive imagery and 
formal aspects of primary 
process thinking that are м 
poorly mastered... -38 
* Significant at .01 level 


ance." Before discussing this relation- 
ship, however, the following possibil- 
ity should be considered. The results 
section indicates that it was particu- 
larly blatantly aggressive imagery that 
was accompanied by manifestations of 
thought disturbance. Perhaps then the 
crucial correlate of thought disturb- 
ance is any kind of blatant drive im- 
agery rather than specifically aggres- 
sive imagery." In order to evaluate this 
possibility, correlations were obtained 
for formal aspects of primary process 


"Тп light of the earlier discussion of "regres- 
sion in the service of the ego.” one might 
take issue with my use of the words 
“thought disturbance" to describe responses 
scored for the formal aspects of primary 
process thinking when thc "mastery" factor 
(i.e., the defense effectiveness rating) is not 
taken into consideration. I would answer 
that while for certain groups of Ss such rc- 
sponses have adaptive rather than patho- 
logical implications, for the specific groups 
under discussion, there is strong evidence in- 
dicating that such was not the case. To wit, 
the correlations between the occurrence of 
manifestations of the formal aspects of pri- 
mary process thinking per se and the oc- 
currence of these manifestations accom- 
panied by indications of poor mastery were 
all significant and extremely high: 95, .75, 
95, and .74 for the adult schizophrenics, 
adult medical patients, adolescent schizo. 
phrenics, and adolescent neurotics and per- 
sonality disorders, respectively, Thus, ii 
would seem very unlikely that the former 
kind of manifestation reflects to any signifi- 
cant extent “regression in the service of the 
ego” for the groups of Ss under considera- 
tion. 


т Robert R. Holt called this possibility to my 
attention. 


Adolescent 
Neurotics 
Adult Adolescent and 
Medical Schizo- Personality 
Patients phrenics Disorders 
(N= 30) (N= 20) (N= 20) 
JEF 59° 62" 
43° 58* 60° 


thinking and blatantly libidinal im- 
agery. These correlations were 45 
(p=.01), 58 (p=.01), 14 (n.s) and 
.20 (n.s.) for the adult schizophrenics, 
adult medical patients, 
schizophrenics, and 
otics and personality disorders, res- 
pectively. Comparing these correla- 
tions with the analogous ones for bla- 
tantly aggressive imagery (Table 11, 
line 1) only for the adult schizo- 
phrenics is the relationship as great, 
For the two adolescent groups, the 
former correlations are non-signifi- 
cant, while for the adult medical pa- 
tients, although significant, it is lower 
than the correlation reported in Table 
II to a degree that approaches signifi- 
cance (p=.104, two-tailed test), Thus, 
1t seems safe to conclude that blatantly 
aggressive imagery is, at least, a more 
important correlate of thought dis- 
turbance on the Rorschach than bla- 
tantly libidinal imagery, 

What meaning can one 
this Strong relationship between ag- 
gressive imagery and manifestations of 
thought disturbance? When two phe- 
nomena occur together with greater 
than chance frequency, it is logical to 
assume either that the occurrence of 
one has brought about, entirely or in 
part, the occurrence of the other, or 
that both are the outcome of some 
third factor, With regard to the latter 
alternative, one could argue that the 
same inhibiting and controlling psy- 
chic "structures" (as this term has 


adolescent 
adolescent neur- 


ascribe to 
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Taste MI. Differences Between Responses Scored for Aggressive Imagery and 
Those Not Scored for Such Imagery 
For the Presence of Formal Manifestations of Primary Process Thinking 
For those Ss who Produced Both Types of Imagery 
Mean % of R with Aggres- Mean © of R with. Non- 


sive Imagery that also Aggressive Imagery that also 

Reflect Formal Aspects of Reflect. Formal As s of 

Primary Process Thinking Primary Proces Thinking t value р 
Adult 
Schizophrenics 
(N = 46) 3041 20.35 2.66 01 
Adult 
Medical Patients 
(N.—97) 19.63 15.04 0.87 


‘TABLE IV. Differences Between Responses Scored for Mildly Aggressive Imagery 
and Those Scored 
For Blatantly Aggressive Imagery for the Presence of Formal Manifestations 
of Primary Process Thinking 
For Those Ss Who Produced Both Types of Imagery 
Mean ^; of R with Blatantly Mean е of R with Mildly 
Aggressive Imagery that also Aggressive Imagery that also 
Reflect Fort ects of Reflect Formal Aspects of 


Primary Process Thinking Primary Process Thinking — t value р 
Adult 
Schizophrenics " 
(N Lob) 47.71 25.52 3.05 01 
Adult 
Medical Patients - Я 
m ^ 61.70 26.60 245 — 095 


' been used by Rapaport, 1960) that — thesizing that some of the ego impair- 
prevent illogical and unrealistic ment present in this disturbance is 
thoughts [rom encroaching on con- brought about by the absence of suffi- 
sciousness also act on aggressive im- cient "neutralized ener Y." (This term 
pulses, removing or diminishing the has been defined in psychoanalysis as 
aggressive stamp [rom the final cog- (psychic) energy which has been ap- 
nitive product. Thus, when pathology preciably altered from its original sex- 
impedes the effectiveness of these ual or aggressive character” (Brenner, 
structures, both autistic thought and 1957, p. 59). Hartmann assumes that 
noteworthy aggressive ideation are the іп order for an ego function to oper- 
ӨСЕ, ate effectively, it requires an adequate 


amount of neutralize 'gy. With- 

— —MÓ Ойу t of neutral ed energy. With 

зеге i г OW Шо findings. One ОЧ sufficient neutralization, the excess 

way of exp —X aggressive urges,  "BBressive energy can act destructively 

might apa x “particular leve] O" an ego function, helping to pro- 
when aroused to a ра è 


; . duce some of the pathological phe- 
(i.e., where they are reflected in Ror- c | 


ire i nomena we see in schizophrenia.s 
schach responses) can directly bring p 


about a disturbance in thinking. This = sp pisi discussion, the pathological 
а а l: effect of unneutralized aggression is explic- 

кар rred to m partly asa ss 
possibility occu o me 


5 ; itly related to the disturbanc in a particul: 
2 e А scus- у 1 H E ра cular 
consequence of my reading A | ego function, namely the maintaining of 
В ; Hartmann (1953) in which he effective defense operations, es pecially re- 
sion by Hartm ч М а 1 pe TC 
offers some psychoanalytic proposi- pression. However, it would seem in keeping 


3 E s E schi vith his gen theorizing in this paper 

Pier Rene ribution of psychic with his ¢ SEAT s PASE 

| tions regarding m » кал А аб GF it isn't actually implied) to assume that 
energy in schizop 1renia. Ha F thi this formulation could account for a 
tempts to relate two aspects of this turbance in апу ego function, 


| disturbance in a casual fashion, hypo- thinking. 


dis- 
including 


He 


Хуу ves to the current findings, 
jt could be argued that the more ag- 
gressive images appear in a Rorschach 
record, the less successful has the in- 
dividual been in neutralizing aggres- 
sive drive energy. Thus, if other condi- 
tions are also met, the more likely is 
the individual to manifest thought dis- 
turbance. (A study is in progress in 
which some of these “other condi- 
tions” are being investigated.) 


The findings that for three of the 
four groups (all of the psychopath- 
ological ones), responses involving ag- 
gressive imagery were more apt to be 
accompanied by manifestations of 
thought disturbance than responses 
not involving such imagery could be 
understood in the following way: At 
the point in time that an aggressive 
urge becomes aroused to the level in 
which it is reflected in a Rorschach 
response, if the other necessary con- 
ditions are met, it can disrupt the 
individual's thinking, thus leading 
simultaneously to a Rorschach mani- 
festation of thought disturbance. 

It should be pointed out that Hart- 
mann offers his formulation specific- 
ally to explain schizophrenic ego path- 
ology. On the other hand, I am sug- 
gesting that whenever it is present, 
ego pathology, or at least one kind of 
ego pathology, thought disturbance, 
тау be partly а consequence of the 
arousal of aggressive urges. In fact, 
[rom the present data, there is some 
reason to believe that this relationship 
is more applicable to non-schizophren- 
ics than. to schizophrenics. This is 
suggested by the finding that the cor- 
relation of .74 between blatant aggres- 
sive imagery and thought disturbance 
in the medical patients 15 биче. 

ably higher than the correlation of .45 
found between these two Rorschach 
variables in the adult schizophrenics. 
(The difference between these two 
correlations borders on statistical sig- 
nificance; p=.051, two-tailed test.) I 
would suggest the following as а pos- 
sible explanation for this finding. In 
non-schizophrenics, thought disturb- 
ance, to the extent that it 15 present, 
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is due primarily to the arousal of ego- 
alien aggressive urges that are allowed 
no other outlet and, so to speak, turn 
against the cgo function ol thinking 
and disrupt it. While it may be that 
a more primary weakness of this ego 
function allows it to be vulnerable to 
the disruptive effect of aggressive 
urges, still the manifest ego disturb- 
ance is mainly a reactive phenomenon, 
that is, reactive to intense aggressive 
urges being aroused. The fact that 
thought disturbance in non-schizo- 
phrenics, when it occurs at all, is a 
relatively transient phenomenon then 
becomes understandable. For when ag- 
gressive urges are not aroused or when 
these urges find some other outlet, 
thinking can return. to. normal? In 
schizophrenics, on the other hand, 
thought disturbance is, to а much 
greater extent, the result of a more 
primary impairment, While the 
arousal of aggressive urges can increase 
the degree of disturbance (accounting 
for the significant correlation between 
the two Rorschach variables in the 
schizophrenic group), other factors 
also play an important role (account. 
ing for the correlation being notably 
lower than it was in the non-schizo. 
phrenic group). 


I am well aware that the data that 
I have reported only directly support 
the contention that Rorschach mani- 
festations of thought disturbance and 
aggression are positively correlated. 
The data do not indicate the manner 
in which these two variables may be 
related. The formulation outlined 
should be seen as a possible way in 
which the findings can be placed in a 
theoretical context and is intended to 
point the way to future research, For 
example, if manifestations of thought 
disturbance and aggressive urges are 
positively related because the latter 
helps bring about the former, then 
one would expect that under varying 
degrees of external stimulation of ag- 


“A similar kind of formulation has been of- 
fered by Spiegel to account for severe though 
reversible ego pathology in a non-schizo 
phrenic patient (4961, pp. SAHA), 
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gressive urges, varying degrees of 
thought disturbance would be mani- 
fested. A study is currently in progress 


bearing on this issue, 


SUMMARY 


This study bears on the relationship 
between manifestations of aggressive 
imagery and thought. disturbance. in 
Rorschach. responses. The hypotheses 
were formulated on the basis of a post 
hoc examination of Rorschach data 
collected on a group of 20 adolescent 
schizophrenics and 20 adolesc ent neu- 
rotics and. personality disorders. They 
were tested on two new groups ol Ss, 
one of 48 adult. schizophrenics and 
the other of 30 adult medical patients. 
Both variables (aggressive content and 
thought disturbance) were assessed 
using the "Manual for the Scoring ol 
Primary Process Manifestations in 
Rorschach Responses" developed. by 
Holt, The major results can be sum- 
marized as follows: (1) Within. each 
of the two groups, there were signifi- 
cant and moderate. correlations be- 
tween thought disturbance and aggres- 
sive imagery: (3) Within each of the 
two groups, there were s gnificant and 
moderate to high correlations between 
thought disturbance and blatant ag- 
gressive imagery: (3) For the adult 
schizophrenics (though not for the 
medical patients), responses involving 
aggressive imagery were significantly 
more apt to be accompanied by mani- 
festations of thought disturbance than 
responses not involving such imagery; 
(1) For both groups, responses in- 
volving blatant aggressive imagery 
were significantly more apt to be E 
companied by manifestations о 
thought disturbance than responses 
involving mild aggressive imagery. 

While these findings could be in- 
terpreted in various ways, the expla- 
nation that I have focused on relates 
to psychoanalytic propositions ad- 
vanced by Hartmann who has postu- 
lated that insufficiently neutralized ag- 
gressive drive energy can act destruc- 
tively on an ego function. In line with 
this, the findings reported here can be 
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taken as consistent with the following 
two formulations: (a) The greater the 
amount of aggressive imagery in a 
Rorschach record, the less successful 
has the individual been in neutraliz- 
ing aggressive drive energy and if cer- 
tain other conditions are also met, the 
more likely is he to manifest thought 
disturbance: (b) At the point in time 
that an aggressive urge has been 
aroused to the level їп which it is 
reflected in a Rorschach response, if 
the other necessary conditions are 
met, it will disrupt thinking and lead 
concomitantly to a manifestation of 
thought disturbance. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Rorschach Test is widely used 
as a method of personality analysis, 
although clinicians disagree about the 
confidence which can be placed in its 
findings. However, almost. all Quse dt 
at some time or another, even if only 
as a means of establishing some con- 
tact with a patient, and in the hands 
of certain workers it has been a very 
effective and sensitive technique. 

A great deal has been written dis- 
cussing the theory underlying the test 
and the interpretation of the results 
obtained from its use. But Rorschach 
(1912) developed the test empirically, 
and therefore a report of an initial 
study on what non-patients look at 
when first shown а Rorschach card 
mav be of interest to those trying to 
establish a theoretical foundation. for 
the test. It is emphasized that this is 
not a report on the eye movements 
during an actual Rorschach test, for 
this is an infinitely more complex 
situation than merely asking a sub- 
ject to look at a Rorschach card for 
30 seconds and write down what it 
reminds him of the most. 

The Rorschach test is essentially a 
projective technique and thus the 
chief interest has been centered upon 
the patient's verbal response to the 
ink blots, or on the psychophysiologi- 
cal changes which might be associat- 
ed with his emotional response to 
them, However, the subject must see 
the blots before he can talk about 
there are two stages in 
Firstly, the object 
onto the observer's 
focussed 


them and 
visual perception. 
must be focussed : 
retina, and secondly, this 
VERS йү was assisted by funds provided 
under Federal-Provincial Mental , Health 
Grant No. 605-5-332 of the Canadian Na- 
tional Health Grants Program. 


image must be translated in some way 
within the observer. For perception 
of detail in a task such as reading it 
is necessary that the focussed. image 
fall on the fovea, where the cones are 
most closely packed and where the 
ratio between. these photoreceptors 
and the individual nerve fibers in the 
optic tract is lowest. The area cov- 
ered by this foveal vision is smaller 
than is usually realized. as the fovea 
only subtends about 2 to 3 degrees of 
solid angle. so that the area which is 
clearly perceived in a display held at 
a distance of 30 inches [rom the eve 
is a circle of just over 17 in diameter. 
Lord and Wright (1950) quote the 
visual acuity as being reduced to 0.2 
її 10° from the foveal center, 

Peripheral vision is a function of 
the rods and cones in the remainder 
of the retina where they are much 
more widely separated and where they 
have a higher ratio of photoreceptors 
to nerve fibers. Peripheral vision is 
particularly sensitive to. the percep- 
поп of movement or perception in 
poor illumination. However, detail 
perception is not possible with pe- 
ripheral vision and the reader can 
convince himself of this by looking 
steadily at this page without moving 
his еуез and counting the number of 
words he can see clearly. Most people 
find that the most they can read is 
three or four. 

Thus, in order to obtain detail per- 
ception of a scene a person normally 
moves this area of distinct vision 
around the scene in the process called 
‘visual scanning.” The сусу move by 
small rapid jumps or saccades of high 
velocity between 100 and 500 degrees 
per second, stopping at intervals and 
remaining steady before making an- 
other jump. HM is only during these 
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steady intervals or fixations that we 
are able to see, there is very little 
visual perception and no perception 
of detail while the eyes are actually 
moving. 

These eye movements are actually 
reflex movements which may be initi- 
ated either by a stimulus perceived 
indistinctly through peripheral vision, 
causing the eyes to swing over and 
fixate on the source of the stimulus, 
or they may be a reflex initiated by a 
central decision to look at certain 
areas. However, once the reflex has 
been initiated or the decision made, 
the rate of movement is no longer 
under conscious control. If the ob- 
Server attempts to slow an eye move- 
ment it breaks down into à succes- 
sion of small jumps, as shown by 
Brockhurst апа Lion (1951) 

Eye movements are unusual among 
human responses in that they are vec- 
tor quantities which can be measured 
both in magnitude and direction, in 
contrast to the majority of psycho- 
physiological reactions which are 
scalar, that is, showing only changes 
in magnitude. Carpenter's ideo-motor 
theory under which a person's 
thoughts tend to be mirrored in cer- 
tain small incipient muscle move- 
ments or twitches, suggests that eye 
movements may thus be an indicator 
of his immediate response to a visual 
display. 

It is very difficult to find out the 
visual scanning pattern by introspec- 
tion and subjective reporting. One 
reason for this is that information 
entering through the visual percep- 
tual system is filtered by some mech- 
anism before reaching the higher cen- 
ters in the CNS. Such a filtering proc- 
ess is necessary because in almost all 
our waking life our eyes are constant- 
ly searching the area ahead of us and 
several million 'bits' of information 
per second are pouring through our 
eves while the brain can only make 
decisions at about 25 bits per second. 
This selective mechanism is demon- 
strated when one studies eye move- 

ment records of people performing 


tasks such as driving automobiles or 
landing aircraft. (Llewellyn Thomas, 
1961). They made many eve move- 
ments and fixations which they can- 
not remember and do not realize they 
had made, but upon which they had 
based their motor actions. Мапу fac- 
tors must allect this mechanism, 
among them experience, training, and 
motivation, but it appears most likely 
that one of the most important factors 
is the emotional meaning which that 
item may have for the subject. As 
Miller (1961) has said “The brain is 
an active organ which exerts consid- 
erable control over its own sensory in- 
put." The eye movements are a func- 
tion of this control mechanism and 
thus may offer a vector measurement 
of the emotional content of a visual 
display. 

Techniques of measuring eye move- 
ments have been developing over the 
last sixty years, but methods of re- 
cording them in which they are di- 
rectly related to the items being 
viewed have only recently become 
available (Mackworth and Llewellyn 
Thomas, 1962). The present study is 
an initial attempt to find out where 
in the Rorschach cards the normal in- 
dividual usually looks, how long his 
fixations last, and whether people 
adopt standardized types of search 
patterns. 


The Rorschach card itself is an in- 
teresting display from the point of 
view of information theory because 
It contains very little information. 
Thus, all a perceptual machine could 
say about the Rorschach card is “This 
15 an ink blot," or if it was more 
sophisticated, “This is an ink blot 
known as Rorschach Card No, 8." The 
explicit information in the card is 
minimal and the card has little en- 
tropy-reducing potential. This is in 
contrast, for example, to a display of 
simple reading material which is high- 
ly ordered and contains the maximum 
explicit information. Thus, the hu- 
man being’s response to the Rorschach 
card arises almost completely from 
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distortion and noise generated within 
the observer. 
METHOD 


99 


The eve movements of 23 normal 
subjects and one schizophrenic in re- 
mission were recorded while they were 
looking at slides showing the Ror- 
schach Ink Blots. The records were 
made using an optical eye marker 
head camera developed by Mackworth 
and Llewellyn Thomas (1962) which 
records both the scene and the eye 
movements and fixations within the 


FIORE I; Head Camera in Use 


scene. (Fig. 1). Briefly, this consists 
of a small motion picture camera and 
a periscope that transmits а spot P. 
light reflected from the eye. As пе 
subject moves his head and ү the 
equipment photographs the c anging 
scene. In the camera the image of the 
scene is marked with a spot that in- 
dicates the position of the line of 
sight, The records obtained consist of 
an 8 mm motion picture film. (in this 
study taken at 10 frames per second) 
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showing the Rorschach ink blots and 
superimposed on it a bright moving 
spot indicating the eve movements 
and fixations. The bright spot is actu- 
ally a magnified image of the corneal 
reflection (the highlight which can be 
seen in a person's eve when the light 
is shining upon it). This corneal re- 
flection moves as the eve moves and 
within about 15 degrees on either side 
of the midline its movements are cor- 
related with the movements of the 
eye. The size of the spot itself in the 
scene is about 2 degrees of visual 
angle, and thus approximates the area 
of the scene focussed on the fovea, 
that is, it represents the area of dis- 
tinct vision. АП the subjects had pre- 
viously worn the head camera in a 
pilot study and they were familiarized 
with it again on this occasion. Under 
the conditions of this study, the accu- 
racy of the recording is of the order 
of EIs 

Subjects 


The subjects were 18 undergraduate 
students and five radiological residents 
and none of them had any overt psy- 
chopathology. In addition. a series of 
weekly recordings were done on one 
schizophrenic in remission. 
Presentation 

The 10 Rorschach cards were care- 
fully reproduced on 35 mm Koda- 
chrome Il slides. These were pro- 
jected onto a beaded projection screen 
using an automatic slide projector. 
This follows the general method used 
by Harrower-Erickson and Steiner 
(1945). The subjects had all previ- 
ously worn the head camera for eye 
movement recording on other types of 
displays and they knew about the 
Rorschach Ink Blots in general terms 
although none of them was familiar 
with the cards themselves or with the 
theory of the Rorschach Test. They 
were told that the Rorschach Ink 
Blots would be projected as slides for 
30 seconds each. They were asked to 
look at the projection while imagin- 
ing what the ink blots reminded them 
of the most. They were seated at a 
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distance of 60 inches from the pro- 
jection screen and the projected image 
was 20 x 28". This gives a visual angle 
of 25° which is the same as the visual 
angle used when viewing the normal 
Rorschach card at 21 inches. .\ slide 
showing the subjects name and date 
was then projected and the camera 
calibrated on this. The Rorschach 
slides were then projected in succes- 
sion for 30 seconds each, one after the 
other without any interval between 
them and the eye movements were re- 
corded with the head camera. 

The camera was then removed and 
the slides projected again each for 30 
seconds with a 30 second interval be- 
tween each slide, during which the 
subject was asked to write down his 
first response; that is, what the ink 
blot reminded him of most of all. 

A similar procedure was followed 
with the schizophrenic patient for the 
first six sessions. The last three record- 
ings were then made while he looked 
at the Rorschach cards themselves at 
a distance of 18 inches under an illum- 
ination of 150 foot candles. 


Analysis 


In eye movement studies the most 
important variables appear to be the 
search pattern, the distribution of the 
visual fixations within the scene, and 
the duration of the fixations. The 
films were projected and eye move- 
ment plots made for each individual 
on each Rorschach slide separately. 
An example of one such plot is shown 
in Figure 2. The fixation time for 
each subject was obtained by averag- 
ing the number of fixations in the 
whole time that the slide was viewed. 


Fici rr 2. 
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These fixation times are shown in 
Table 1. The films? were also repro- 
jected at various speeds to obtain an 
impression of the general visual search 
pattern used. 

RESULTS 
Search Patterns 

Dillerent subjects adapted diflferent 
patterns ol search, with some tending 
to make sweeping eye movements 
from one side of the ink blot to the 
other while other subjects tended. to 
center around certain areas in the ink 
blots using comparatively short move- 
ments, However. most of the subjects 
tended. to remain. towards the central 
area of the display, even when view- 
ing those slides such as 9 and 10 
which are broken up and scattered. 

One striking tendency in the search 
patterns of all the subjects seen in 
these studies was the large number 
of fixations which were made at the 
edges of outlines rather than the mass 
itself. Thus, in one series of 10 sub- 
jects viewing the first 5 Rorschach 
cards 71%, of the fixations were with- 
in 14° of visual angle of a clear edge 
in the card. Because of the broken 
nature of the display, it is not possible 
to make an accurate evaluation of this 
effect in this study, and а more exact 
statistical evaluation requires that an 
experiment be designed to study this 
effect alone. 

Some subjects tended to show more 
vertical than horizontal movements, 
and some more horizontal than ver- 
ical movements. . 

E a number of the recordings the 
eve movement pattern reflects the out- 
line of the ink blot. However. the 
tendency seems to be to reflect 8 
pattern on one side of the symmetrica 
1 ot only. А 
en subjects showed а Пе, 
preference for either the right hanc 
side of the ink blot or the left hand 


Several of these films were he dag ra at 
the American. Psychiatric Assocaition ae 
ing in Toronto in May 1962. as part о ДЕ 
scientific exhibit from the Ontario Hospital, 


New Toronto. 
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side. and they tended to maintain this 
preference throughout the whole 
series of Rorschach cards. It was high- 
ly suggestive that in the initial study 
which preceded this one, and was di- 
rected chiefly towards establishing the 
recording technique. whereas 10 of 
the 11 subjects used spent more of 
their time examining the right hand 
side of the ink blot and these subjects 
were all right handed, one individual 
who was strongly left handed spent 
five times as long examining the left 
hand side of the ink blot. In a sub- 
sequent series of 12 subjects made up 
of six left handed readers and six 
right handed readers, this tendency 
persisted but so far the series has not 
reached levels of significance. No cor- 
relation was obtained with eve dom- 
inance. 


Durations of Fixations 


The fixation times for one subject 
on all cards is shown in Table I. Even 
on superficial inspection of this table 
it can be seen that the subject had a 
tendency towards lengthening his fixa- 
tion time as the duration of the dis- 
plav increased. On the individual 
card the pattern is irregular, but 
seems to have some cyclic character- 
istics in that on many occasions sev- 
eral short fixations are followed by a 
longer fixation and then succeeded by 
several short fixations. The mean fixa- 
tion time however tends to increase 
as the duration of the display in- 
creases. 

The mean of cach serial fixation 
for all subjects on all cards is shown 
in the scatter diagram in Figure 4. 
This scatter diagram suggests a steady 
increase in fixation time as the dura- 
tion of the displav increases. If the 
sum of groups of five successive fixa- 
tions are plotted, a remarkably smooth 
curve is obtained, as shown in Fieures 
3 and 4. 

The mean duration for groups of 
five successive fixations plotted for five 
Rorschach cards and also for a series 
of five chest x-ravs on the same sub- 
jects are shown in Figure 3 for com- 
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parison, In both cases it will be seen 
that a fairly regular curve emerges 
but that the increase in mean fixation 
time is greater for the Rorschach cards 
than for the chest x-rays. 

In the total viewing period of 30 
seconds about 22 seconds was actual 
fixation time. During the remaining 
8 seconds the eve is either in motion, 
or the subject was blinking, or was 
looking away from the card. 


Discussion 


The first action of an individual 
when presented with a pattern ds to 
attempt to identify it, because ideati- 
fication must precede naming. If an 
individual has never seen a Rorschach 
card before, he has no referent and 
were he completely naive, would at- 
tempt to equate the pattern with its 
closest item in his memory store. In 
most cases, he would then recognize it 
as a formless blot. In our society most 
individuals will have a vague idea of 
the cards as some kind of psycho- 
logical test and will make this their 
first identification. If they have seen 
the Rorschach cards before, they may 
identify it as the more sophisticated 
machine would do, that is, by calling 
it card so and so. At this point they 
have extracted all the information 
that the card contains and the re 
mainder of their response is a result 
of misinterpretations of the input, or 
what in communication terms would 
be called system "distortion." Further- 
more, they will add information cre- 
ated internally (from “memory” or 
"imagination") and as it arises solely 
within the system, is the equivalent 
of “noise.” Therefore, in clinical use, 
almost all of the human response can 
be termed either "noise" 


or “distor: 
tion.” 


The very first part of the initial 
optomotor search pattern will consist 
of an attempt to grasp the display as 
a whole to allow complete identifica- 
поп. Indeed, Mooney (1958) has 
shown that a great part of the ^recog- 
nition’ process takes place during the 
first instant of exposure. This part of 
the pattern can, therefore, be expected 
to be a function of the display itsell 
and of the search habits of the sub- 
ject. Such a search. pattern would also 
appear in a Perceptual Machine or in 
an individual without any “imagina- 
tion" at all. It might also appear In 
an individual to whom the display, 
for one reason or another, is so SUMUS 
a stimulus that it blocks off all “imag 
inative" processes. Having completed 
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this initial search pattern and identi- 
fication having been made, a percep- 
tual machine would then cease to 
search because it had extracted all 
available information. , The human 
being. however, has received the direc- 
tive to "see what it reminds you of 
and, therefore, proceeds to use his 
‘imagination’ in an attempt to recog- 
nize the card in terms of items in his 
memory which have а superficial re- 
semblance to it. The richness of his 
response will therefore be a functum 
of both his memory, his "imagination, 
and his willingness to accept imper- 
fect pattern matching. If. his gage 
ination’ is functioning very actively. 
he mav add purely from this soiree: 
all individuals and Per- 
can be expected to 
search 


Therefore. 
ceptual Machines Бе ex 
give similar types of initial 
patterns, but. thereafter, there should 
be an increasing divergence between 
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the machine and the individual, and 
between individuals themselves due 
to the ditlering interplay of internal 
factors. These differences will be in- 
dices of the differing amounts of dis- 
tortion and noise arising within the 
individual. 

The results of this study suggest 
that such a mechanism appears. to 
take place. The search patterns of in- 
dividuals tend to be of the same type 
at the very beginning of the presenta- 
поп and change their pattern and di- 
verge as the length of presentation 
mcreases, 

This change in pattern. shows up 
most clearly when the length of the 
visual fixation is plotted against the 
duration of the display, as Figure 4. 
It is postulated that the initial sharp 
increase is the period when subjects 
are attempting to extract the explicit 
(selective) information in the dis- 
play, and can be expected to be much 
the same among all normal subjects 
and perceptual machines. The fixa- 
tion time then commences to lengthen 
as the pattern changes and the sub- 
jects spend longer and longer in at- 
tempting to extract further informa- 
tion which does not, of course, exist 
in the display and their perceptual 
output is a function of their distor- 
tion and noise. It is during this period 
that the ‘enriching factors’ in the re- 
sponse are being generated. 

In contrast to the pattern of leneth- 
ening fixation times when looking at 
ink blots there is no patterned in- 
crease when people are reading easilv 
understood prose. Easv reading is an 
example of an explicit display in 
which the information is manifest and 
selective. It is a low entropy type of 
display because it is well organized 
and information from it is flowing 
into the system at a more or less even 
rate. This is reflected in the studs of 
patterns of the eve movements and 
while the durations of these move- 
ments vary depending upon the diffi- 
culty of comprehension of each word 
or phrase, there is no reason for later 
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fixations to be any longer than earlier 
ones. 

Аз an intermediate type of display 
consider a chest x-r It is a display 
containing both explicit and implicit 
information. The explicit information 
is of the type that “This is a chest 
x-ray of patient so and so." This type 
of information is known as Selective 
because it is information which re- 
duces the range of possibilities. There 
is, in addition, a large amount of 
implicit information, for example, 
“There is no obvious bony pathology 
and both lung fields appear clear." 
This type of information is known as 
Semantic because it is less specific and 
depends upon the meaning given the 
information by the observer. The 
x-ray is a display of greater entropy 
than the written word because the 
information is less well arranged, i.e., 
more disordered, Thus, the radiolo- 
gists written report will, in most 
(though alas, not in all) cases be 
easier to understand than the X-ray 
itself. 


From this the initial search pattern 
can be expected to be one in which 
the fixation durations are much the 
same and then slowly increase in 
length as the information becomes 
more and more difficult to extract, It 
is suggested that this is the reason for 
the curve shown in Figure 3 demon- 
strating the increasing fixation time, 


The variation of the fixation time 
should thus be a function of the diffi- 
culty in extracting information from 
the display. It is suggested that this 
is the rcason for the divergence of the 
two curves shown in Figure 8, 

The details of the fixation times in 
cach individual case are almost im- 
possible to express quantitatively, 
However, the films themselves and 
the individual plots all suggest indi- 
vidual patterns in which the subject 
fixates for a longish period of time 
and then makes a number of short 
fixations before making another long- 
er one. This pattern suggests to the 

author a process of rapid intake of 


information followed by а longer 
period while the information is being 
processed. In this connection it is in- 
teresting to read of studies by Broad- 
bent (1960) and others which sug- 
gest that the brain is acting as a 
single communication. channel, and 
not as a multiple pathway as is often 
thought. Moreover, it deals with sen- 
sory information in short groups, and 
new information is only taken in when 
the preceding group has been proc- 
essed. Tt is possible therefore that the 
duration of each eye fixation is ге 
lated to the quantity of information 
generated by that fixation point in 
the scene and that the duration is an 
expression of multiples of informa- 
tion quanta. 

The finding that there is a very 
strong tendency to look at edges rather 
than masses can be expected from old 
observations such as those of Hegel 
that “Reality begins at an edge" and 
from recent neurophysiological find- 
ings that it is the transition across an 
edge which causes firing of neurons 
the visual cortex (Burns et al., 1969 
It is this fact which seems to be re- 
sponsible for the eye fixation patterns 
reproducing the Gestalt of the scene, 
à finding which has also been demon- 
strated by Yarbus (1960) . The author 
has also noticed that whe 
are instructed to follow the center of 
a blank, swinging card their eyes al- 
ways drift over and fixate on the edge 
of the swinging card, although they 


State they are watching the center of 
the card, 


, While the preference towards the 
right or left hand side of the blot did 
not reach a satisfactory correlation 
with the subject's handedness, the 
tendency did seem to exist, and has 
also been suggested in other types of 
displays including studies of individu- 
als looking at photographs of them- 
selves and other people, and of indi- 
viduals looking at abstract paintings. 


in 


n subjects 


Although the first written response 
was obtained on each card for all sub- 
jects and although it seemed to the 
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author that there was a relationship 
between this written response and the 
subjects’ eve movement pattern, the 
relationship is so vague and difficult 
to report objectively that it is not 
referred to in this study. 


SUMMARY 


This initial study has demonstrated 
that while eve movement patterns of 
individuals looking at ink blots did 
not differ widely from patterns of in- 
dividuals studying other types of dis- 
plays during the initial search period 
the time distribution begins to dif- 
fer increasingly with the duration of 
exposure of the display. It is suggested 
that this difference is due to the dif- 
ferent type and content of informaion 
in the display and it has been pointed 
out that in a Rorschach almost all 
the response is due to distortion and 
noise generated within the individual, 
Thus, eve movement studies may be 
an index of the amount of distortion 
and noise which the subject generates. 

A strong tendency was shown to 
fixate upon the edges of masses, rather 
than within them, : 

"There seems to be some preference 
for one side or the other of a sym- 


metrical display and this may be re- 
lated to handedness, 
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The Hand Test, a new, quickly ad- 
ministered projective technique which 
requires subjects to "project" to am- 
biguous pictures of drawn hands by 
telling what the hands seem to be 
doing, has been used primarily as a 
clinical instrument. However, this lest 
gave early promise of possible indus- 
trial applicability when it was noted 
that individuals often perceived the 
hands as doing something, i.c, en. 
gaged in impersonal actions involving 


constructive manipulation of the еп. 
vironment. 
It is likely that far more of the associa- 


tions toa hand involve action tendencies 

which are readily activated than do asso- 

ciations to an inkblot .. . responses to thc 

Hand Test are closer to the motor system 

than are the responses to the Rorschach 

. action tendencies associated with im- 
personal processes are far more likely to 
be elicited by the Hand Test. (Bricklin, 

Piotrowski, ind Wagner, 1062, p. 90). 

More specifically, Wagner, inter- 
preting the so called Active (ACT) 
scoring category of the Hand Test, 
states: "ACT responses are...given by 
people who are involved in construc- 
live accomplishment” (1962, p. 22). 
Examples of ACT responses on the 
Hand Test would be: "Might be typ- 
ing": "Picking up a coin"; “Thread- 
ing a needle"; "Painting a house.” 

It seemed logical to assume that if 
such. responses really reflected "con. 
structive accomplishment," then a 
positive relationship should exist be- 
tween work effic iency and the number 
of ACT responses perceived by a sub. 
ject. especially in those occupations 
where. psychological energy is invest- 
ed in impersonal rather than inter- 
personal activities, "things" rather 


than. people; e.g., assembly line work- 
ers, truck drivers, mechanics, etc, 

In order to test this hypothesis the 
Hand Test was administered to work- 
ers at Goodwill Industries, Akron, 
Ohio, Workers at Goodwill were 
chosen (1) because of the availability 
ol individuals engaged in a variety 
of tasks all of which necessitated in- 
terest in апа successful manipulation 
of physical objects, and (2) because 
of the need for an Chcient selection 
device at Goodwill. Goodwill Indus- 
tries is a sheltered workshop where 
emphasis must be placed on selecting 
those physically and/or mentally 
handicapped, from. among а large 
number of applicants, who are Most 
likely to benefit from vocational re- 
habilitation, Paper and pencil tests 
cannot be used routinely since a large 
portion оГ the people that come to 
Goodwill do not have the verbal 
ability necded to comprehend the sim- 
plest written tests, Likewise, projec- 
tive techniques such as the Rorschach 
and TAT have not been used be- 
cause the time, Cost, and requisite per- 
sonnel would be prohibitive, The deci- 
SION t0 attempt to validate the Hand 
l'est as а screening device at Good- 
will was based on а number of im- 
portant. considerations: (1) admin- 
istration and scoring time are rela- 
tively short; (2) it is a projective 
technique апа therefore difficult, to 
“beat”; (3) the stimulus material is 
non-threatening; (1) there are no de- 
mands on literacy, verbal fluency, от 
intelligence; (5) the test is untimed 
and suitable for retarded, mentally 
ill, and physically disabled individu- 
als who sometimes react slowly to new 
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situations: (6) non-skilled and semi- 
skilled tasks which comprise the ma- 
jority ol jobs at Goodwill require а 
person to work with his hands, and 
it seemed reasonable to assume that a 
test which hand movement 
might be able to tap those psycho- 
logical attitudes which distinguish sat- 
islactorv from unsatisfactory workers. 


stresses 


PROCEDURE 


Sixty-six randomly selected employ- 
ees of Goodwill Industries of Akron, 
Ohio, were rated by both the per- 
sonal director and the supervisor ol 
each work department according to 
the following instruction sheet: 

Directions: If the worker. whose name 
appears below corresponds to the defini- 
tion of tisfactorv" as described below, 
place an "8" beside his or her name; if 
the worker corresponds to the definition 
of “unsatisfactory” as described. below, 
place a "U" beside the name: if the 
worker seems to have characteristics of 
both descriptions, or if you cannot de- 
cide on the category to which he or she 
' beside the name, 


belongs, place a “С 
Qualities of a satisfactory worker, 

1. Respects authority and is willing to 
take directions, 

2. Generally completes ass 
is usually of good quality. 

4. Seems to. get along reasonably 
with co-workers, 
Qualities of an unsatisfactory worker. 

1. Disrespect of authority and does not 
like to take orders. | | 

2. Has difficulty. in completing assign- 

i ments; work is usually of poor quality. 

3. Does not relate well to co-workers. 


gnments; work 


well 


There was no collaboration between 
any supervisor and the personnel di- 
rector in rating the workers. In no 
instance. did the personnel a 
and û supervisor differ widely enoug 5 
so that a worker received a rating o 
Satisfactory and Unsatisfactory, but a 
number of “Conditional” ratings were 
obtained. It was decided to classify 
ratings of S4 S or S+G as Satisfac- 
tory" and U-+-U or U4 C as t nsat- 
isfactorv’: СЕС ratings were dis- 
carded. Ultimately, 50 cases were re- 
tained for analysis, 30 of which were 
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Satisfactory" workers and 20, "Un- 
satisfactory.” These cases included a 
wide variety of unskilled and semi- 
skilled occupations as well as an as- 
sortment of physical and mental dis- 
abilities. In the Satisfactory group 
there were 15 men and 15 women: 
the Unsatisfactory group contained 11 
men and 9 women. The Unsatisfactory 
group had a mean age of 33.6 and à 
S.D. of 13.6: the Satisfactory group 
had a mean age of 40.5 and a S.D. of 
11.5. The difference in ages was not 
significant. (t = 1.6) . 

The relationship between the num- 
ber of ACT responses on the Hand 
Test and worker ratings was computed 
by means of the median test. To in- 
sure objectivity, the protocols. were 
administered and scored by different 
individuals prior to the ratings. The 
raters were not cognizant of the ex- 
perimental hvpothesis and had no 
exposure to the Hand Tests of anv of 
the subjects. 


RESULTS 


As shown in Table I, there was a 
significant positive relationship be- 
tween the number of ACT responses 
on the Hand Test and Satisfactory 
work ratings for the 50 emplovees of 
Goodwill Industries who were the 
subjects for this studv (Кв = 30.08; 
Ф =.77). By dividing the number of 
ACT responses per protocol at the 
median, 45 out of the 50 emplovees 
were correctly classified, and in no 
instance was a subject who produced 
five or more ACT responses rated as 
Unsatisfactory, 


Taste I. Median Test Showing the 
Relationship Between Number of 
Active (ACT) Responses on the Hand 
Test and Ratings of “Satisfactory” 
and “Unsatisfactory” for 50 Em- 
plovees of Goodwill Industries 


Number of 


ACT Rating 
Responses Satisfactory Unsatisfactory 
0 to 4 5 20 
5 and over.......... 25 0 


„= 30.08; P< 001; ф— 77 
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Discussion 


While the results of this study Е 
highly encouraging it cannot be s er 
for granted (1) that these finc ings 
will survive cross-validation (peê 
ally on an applicant group rather 
than an employee population) , and 
(2) that extrapolations can be made 
to other occupations. Certainly, it 
would not be expected that the ACT 
score would work with radically dif- 
ferent populations, e.g. executives or 
salesmen; but, in line with the con- 
tention that ACT represents construc- 
tive accomplishment in the imperson- 
al environment, it would appear hope- 
ful that the ACT score may be of use 
in other selection situations, particu- 
larly with those unskilled and semi- 
skilled vocations which require posi- 
tive psychological attitudes toward 
inanimate objects and make relatively 
small demands on interpersonal skills. 

The Hand Test contains several 
summary scores designed to assess ap- 
proximate degree of psychopathology 
for clinical purposes. These include 
the Maladjustment (MAL), With- 
drawal (WITH) and Pathology 

(PATH) scores, A perusal and sub. 
Sequent statistical check of the pro- 
tocols indicated no significant rela- 
tionships between worker ratings and 
these psychopathological scores, al. 
though the WITH bordered on sig- 
nificance. This seems to indicate that, 
at least to some extent, people may 
be psychologically ill and yet still 
work productively and be rated as a 


satisfactory worker, — a fact often 


overlooked by some employers in their 
zeal to screen 


out the potentially unfit 
applicant. 


None of the workers at Goodwill 


seemed to be disturbed by the Hand 
Test and many of them appeared to 
enjoy taking it, This, together with 
the сазе of administration and posi- 
tive initial validity findings, has 
prompted tentative acceptance of this 
test as a screening device at Good- 
will Industries of Akron, pending 
cross-validation, and suggests that fur- 
ther experimentation with this tech- 
nique in industrial selection be con- 
sidered. 
SUMMARY 


It was hypothesized that the active 
(ACT) score on the Hand Test, which 
presumably measures the amount ol 
psychological 


energy available for 
constructive environmental accom- 
plishment, would differentiate satis- 


factory and unsatisfactory workers 
at Goodwill Industries, Akron, Ohio. 
Fifty employees engaged in unskilled 
and semi-skilled occupations were ad- 
ministered the Hand Test and then 
independently categorized as “Satis- 
factory” or “Unsatisfactory” on the 
basis of combined ratings by their im. 
mediate supervisors and the personnel 
director. A median test comparing the 
number of ACT responses for the Sat. 
isfactory and Unsati actory employees 
was statistically significant and yield. 
ed a phi value of 77. The test cor- 


rectly differentiated 45 out of 50 
workers. 
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Hand Test Content Indicators of Overt Psychosexual 
Maladjustment in Neurotic Males 
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Since the hand is inextricably in- 
volved in genital exploration, mastur- 
bation, and sexual foreplay it was 
anticipated that the Hand Test; which 
requires subjects to project action 
tendencies onto pictures of hands, 
might be able to detect psychosexual 
maladjustment. "Two such “content” 
indicators have been postulated: (1) 
percepts involving contact with or 
manipulation of cylindrical objects 
(CYL), e.g., "Swinging a baseball bat" 
(Bricklin, et. al., 1962, p. 93; Wagner, 
1962, p. 29); (2) percepts involving 
gross, vulgar, and undisguised sexual 
activities (SEX), e.g., “Feeling a wom- 
an's breast" (Wagner, 1962, p. 28). 
"These "signs," which were formulated 
on the basis of clinical experience, 
are statistically unverified. This study 
investigated the validity of these pro- 
posed content signs by comparing 
their presence or absence in two 
groups of neurotics, one of which con- 
sisted of patients who sought (or were 
referred for) psychotherapy because of 
known and/or admitted overt sexual 
deviation or perversion which consti- 
tuted the major or salient aspect of 
their illness. The control group in- 
cluded neurotic patients whose symp- 
toms did not entail marked sexual 
aberration although, from the point 
of view of optimum расле) ad- 
justment, their condition may have 


been less than satisfactory. 


MrTHOD 

The subjects used in this study were 
drawn from the files of a psychiatrist 
in private practice.! Administration 
and scoring of the Hand Test proto- 
cols were conducted prior to the for- 
mulation of the present experimental 
hypothesis and can therefore be con- 


The cooperation of James Hodge, MD, m 
making these records available is gratefully 


acknowledged. 


sidered to be uncontaminated by the 
examiner's conscious or unconscious 
expectations. The experimental group 
consisted of twenty male neurotics 
with unequivocal sexual problems 
which appeared to constitute the pri- 
mary presenting symptom. Where 
there was any doubt that the sexual 
problem was secondary or peripheral 
the case was eliminated. These Ss had 
а mean age of 52.0 with a S.D. of € 
The group included 8 homosexuals, 
6 exhibitionists, 2 cases of chronic 
premature ejaculation, 1 rapist. 1 
voyeur, І pedophiliac, and 1 fetishist. 
The control group contained male 
neurotics whose problems were not 
primarily sexual in nature as far as 
could be ascertained from a perusal 
of case history and clinical data, Ex- 
cept for efforts to approximately 
equate the mean age of this group 
to that of the experimental group, 
the cases were randomly drawn from 
psychiatric files. They included 7 anx- 
lety states, 5 obsessives, 4 hysterics, 2 
psychosomatic disorders, 1 traumatic 
neurosis, and 1 neurotic depression. 
The mean age of the control group 
was 88.1, S.D., 7.4. The difference be- 
tween the mean ages of the two 
groups was not significant (t .38). It 
was hypothesized that a significantly 
greater number of the Ss in the ex- 
perimental group would show one or 
more CYL or SEX on the Hand Test 
than the control cases. 


RESULTS 

Thirteen subjects in the experi- 
mental group displaved one or more 
of the content signs compared to four 
in the control group. The chi square 
was significant at the .02 level of con 
fidence (Table 1), Differentiation was 
correct in 72.59; of the cases. The ex- 
perimental group produced a total of 
21 signs (CYL—9, SEX = 12) while 
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Hand Test Indicators of Psychosexial Maladpustment 


T ‚ ari - “sence or Absence of CYL ог 

Е thi Square Test Comparing the Presence or. БН ) 

Ee epe "l'est lor Sexta ilr Deviated Neurotic Males and Neurotic 
== ` Males Without Marked Sexual Deviation 


CYL. or SEX САП. or SEN 2 
Subjects Present Not Present lota 
ii 20 
i 13 2 
Sexually Deviated — Е AG 
Not Sexually Deviated ae B i 
Total ... 
=&є dial peus 


the control group gave 4 signs (CYL 
=3, SEX=1). The signs were absent 
for. 3 exhibitionists, 


homosexuals, 3 
and the rapist in the sexually mal- 
adjusted group. None of the subjects 
in the control group had two or more 
of the signs while five in the experi- 
mental group had two or more such 
signs. 


Discussion 


Although the signs successfully dif- 
ferentiated two male neurotic groups, 
one of which was characterized by 
marked sexual maladjustment, there 
is no assurance that they can be ap- 
plied to females or to other diagnostic 
groups. There are indications that 
some types of psycho-sexually aber- 
rated females will manifest these signs 
although the evidence is inconclusive 
because of the low N. For example, 
one known lesbian on whom Hand 
Test data was obtained produced the 
following response which, aside from 
being а CYL, was remarkably rich in 
interpretive material: "Looks like a 
hand that had a pole or some skinny 
object in it that was pulled out.” Like- 
wise. other diagnostic groups (includ- 
ing ostensibly normal cases), often 
give CYL and SEX when their 
chopathology includes a conspicuous 
sexual element. It seems reasonable to 
accept, as a working hypothesis, that 
CYL and SEX denotes sexual malad- 
justment whenever they appear in a 
protocol although, of course, it does 
not follow that individuals who are 
psvchosexually deviated will neces- 
sarily produce these signs. Sexual 
problems can be manifested in many 
other ways, — particularly through 
shock on card IX which, because of 


psy- 


the position of the hand, strongly 
evokes sexual associations. Like most 
content signs, CYL and SEX are prob- 
ably reliable indicators, especially il 
more than one occurs in a protocol, 
when and if they appear. 

In terms of rationale, SEX presents 
no interpretive problem since only an 
individual obsessively preoccupied 
with sexual matters would projecit 
blatant sexual content onto relatively 
innocuous drawings of hands. SEX 
probably indicates that the 
consciously aware of 
Strong psychosexual urges which he 
and/or society consider abnormal and 
unacceptable. CYL is more dificult to 
explain because of its symbolic and 
disguised nature. It is assumed, of 
course, that CYL is a penis symbol. 
It is therefore postulated that, at least 
in the male, CYL, connotes fixation at 
a pregenital or homosexual level. In 
the female it may represent sexual 
confusion and/or preoccupation with 
male sexuality, 


subject is 
and distressed by 


SUMMARY 

A group of male heurotics with 
marked overt psychosext 
produced significantly more content 
indicators. of sexual maladjustment 
(CYL and SEX) on the Hand Test 
than a control group of neurotics 
without pronounced sexual aberration. 
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Traditional and Contemporary Views of Psychological Testing' 
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INTRODUCTION 

This paper attempts to describe 
two approaches to the activity known 
conventionally as psychological test- 
ing. Considerable generality and prob- 
ably over generalization will be evi- 
dent. No ellort has been spared to be 
as summary, and at the same time, as 
comprehensive as possible in an effort 
to show two skeletons stripped of 
meat, fat and gristle. This anatomical 
exploration is made to emphasize the 
structure of, and to distinguish sharp- 
ly, each of these two conceptions going 
under the same name, Much of what 
is considered here under the "con- 
temporary view" will seem obviously 
related to, and is derived from, clini- 
cal psychology: to make this identifi- 
cation, however, would be a mistake. 
The “contemporary view” and. the 
"traditional" or "ps ;chometric. view 
describe not areas of work but me- 
thodological and conceptual ap- 
proaches to testing. The Standford- 
Binet test began life as а psychometric 
instrument, but no competent profes- 
sional uses it only in this wav. The 
worker who spends an hour or so ad- 
ministering one and emerges only 
with an LQ. score is not simply psy- 
chometrically oriented": he is making 
poor use of the test since he neglects 
much information available from this 


testing. | 

Anv area or problem in the field ol 
“testing” сап be approached. from 
either point of view or using a соле 
bination of both. The contemporary 
view is broader than the traditional: 
it is also in some ways less exact. M hat 
is needed is to extend the precision ol 
the psychometric approach to the 
"This is a slightly revised v a 
а uu chology рери iai 
Inar, Univ v of Rangoon, November, 
1961. at which time the author was Ful- 
bright Lecturer in the Department. 


ersion of a paper 


Toledo 
wider field of study of the contem- 
porary one. The closest one can come 
to allocating these approaches to areas 
is to assign. psychometrics to. group 
testing, and the contemporary view to 
individual testing, regardless of the 
purpose of the testing. 

TRADITIONAL OR PSYCHOMETRIC VIEW 
Theory of the test. 

The traditional conception of psy- 
chological testing follows. Thorndike's 
dictum that if something exists, it 
does so in some measurable amount. 
Implicitly using this approach, testing 
psychologists would select or create 
specific continua as dimensions. such 
as “honesty.” “neuroticism” or “intel- 
ligence" which any individual would 
"have" in some quantity. A good test 
would be one that was a perfect meas- 
ure of this unitary characteristic and 
of no other characteristic, People 
could be compared with respect to 
where they stood. or fell, оп these 
various dimensions; conventional sta- 
tistical techniques could be applied to 
the data obtained from such measure- 
ment. With the absence of contrary 
information, and for the purpose of 
achieving statistical simplicity, as- 
sumptions can be made that the char- 
acteristic in question is continuous 
and that in the general population 
this characteristic is universally found 
distributed according to the normal 
probability curve. In this sense. and 
within such a context it is proper to 
speak of psychometric testing. Here an 
effort is made to measure: an individ- 
ual performs in a standardized. situa- 
tion. said to be the mirror of some 
unidimensional human characteristic. 
A numerical score is obtained, indi- 
cating on a continuum of the charac- 
teristic, the position occupied bv the 
performer. The validitv of the test is 
measured by the size of a correlation 
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coefficient determined by comparing 
scores on the test with those on some 
criterion which, by definition, is a 
truer measure of the characteristic 
than the test. This criterion may be 
contemporary in time ou eng 
validity) or some future event (prc- 
dictive validity). 
Theory of the testee. ЕЕ 
The conception of a person within 
the psychometric tradition is of a bun- 
dle of points on continua in a multi- 
dimensional psychological universe. 
One objective of work in this frame- 
work is the discovery of orthogonal 
dimensions to fulfill the ideal of the 
person as a series of scores on a finite 
number of independent dimensions. 
In different terms, the person is 
thought of as the total variance con- 
tributed by the measurement of these 
dimensions. The goal of measuring is 
to account for all of the sources of 
variance in a person's performance. 
This would theoretically be done by 
devising valid tests for all variables, 
achieving extremely high reliability in 
the measuring process, thus reducing 
to a negligible amount unaccounted 
for variance, and thereby explaining 
performance. That negligible amount 
would be error variance attributable 
only to inexactness of a specific meas- 
uring process, 
Theory of the tester. 


The theoretical tester working un- 
der these assumptions is the least sig- 
nificant element in the testing process. 
He is required as a necessary evil until 
the time when machine administra- 
tion, scoring, processing and interpret- 
ing results is achieved. His function is 
to present materials together with а 
standard set of instructions, permit 
the testee to respond according to 
standardization requirements, score, 
interpret (a minimal activity in this 
approach), and report the results, 
The tester is an impersonal factor in a 
mechanized measuring process. With 
this conception the best kind of test 

would be one that requires no admin- 
istrator, for he, as well as the testee, 
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might contribute to unreliability of 
measurement through momentary 
fluctuations in attention, motivation, 
administration error, fatigue, and pre- 
occupation with things other than the 
testing. To eliminate the tester is to 
reduce, at the source, a contributor to 
random error. Since he is subject to 
the “personal equation,” he is also a 
source of constant error, providing 
another justification to eliminate him. 
An underlying assumption followed 
here is that one can have measure- 
ment or observation without this cre- 
ating a disturbance or effect on what 
is being observed or measured. 
Theory of the test situation. 

The dominating characteristic of 
the test situation in the psychometric 
tradition is the emphasis on objectiv- 
ity with this term taken in а very spe- 
cial sense. In this sense it refers to 
measuring and/or observing with an 
instrument that does not affect what 
it observes. The psychometric tradi- 
tion sees the actors in this interaction 
as responding to each other ideally 
not at all, and if this ideal cannot be 
realized, it Would see the encounter 
as contributing distortion, or error to 
the measuring process. The interac- 
tion 15 supposed to be limited to the 
tester’s efforts to establish rapport 
which means usually an atmosphere 
conducive to the testee’s performing 
at his best. The tester should give 
i 5, е Occasional 
note апу 
arly revealing be- 
‚те part of the subject, or 
any that might reduce the validity of 
test results, The establishment of rap- 
port is Supposed to insure that the sub- 
Jects motivation in the situation is 
the same as the examiner's: to achieve 
a valid record of the subject's perform- 
ance. This is the only interaction that 


15 presumed to БО on between them 
for the purposes of the testing, and 
the only Interaction th 


at is required 
red by the examiner in 
evaluating his results. In the testing 
interaction the examiner is interested 
only in what is now measurable, or in 


to be conside 
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what he can see might affect the pre- 
cision of measurement, 


CONTEMPORARY APPROACH 


The “contemporary approach” ex- 
tends in several directions the concep- 
tion of a test. In doing so it almost 
automatically carries criticisms of the 
psychometric view, It should be em- 
phasived that such criticisms are di- 
rected not against. psychometric 5 
such, but only against an artificial re- 
striction of the domain of testing 
using psychometric "principles" i 
justification, Actually it would be de- 
sirable to extend psychometry to in- 
clude those variables that are relevant 
in testing, but which have been either 
denied or only partially focused upon 
in traditional testing, The following 
is a brief summary of these criticisms 
and their background. 


The criticisms: 

1. It has an overly restricted view of 
where relevant information is to be 
found, and of what it consists. 2. Tt 
has an unduly narrow conception of a 
test, 3. It eliminates sources of infor- 
mation about the testee. 4. Its statisti- 
cal conception of personality is less 
useful in interpreting and applying 
test. results than. some non-statistical 
conceptions. 5. Tt has paid insufficient 
attention to the tester and to the test- 
ing interaction. 


The background: | 

Much of the change in testing has 
come from the development oie 
plication of individual tests, In clini- 
cal and counselling psychology, tests 
are used to appraise a persons total 
functioning, or as much of it as is 
necessary, in order to make a decision 
that could significantly affect the per- 
son’s future living. For clinical and 
counselling work (and indeed for all 
testing work) it is not enough to 
achieve a valid score: something must 
be done with that score to make it use- 
ful. Clinical psvchology has been heav- 
ily influenced by holistic conceptions 
Of personality that are non-statistical 
such as those coming from psychoan- 
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aly Roger's self-theory, the organ- 
ismic view of Goldstein, and Gestalt 
theory. In various ways and to differ- 
ent degrees these approaches consider 
personality as an integrated system 
striving for consistency and integrity, 
as functioning unconsciously as well as 
consciously, as being goal directed and 
purposeful at all times, and as at- 
tempting to harmonize inner demands 
with external social requirements 
through interpersonal relations, The 
totalistic approach of the contempo- 
rary clinician, for example, will have 
him see intelligence test performance 
and tested intellectual ability as one 
selected aspect of the personality, and 
as one way of viewing the person's 
functioning. but not as something 
apart from the personality to be some- 
how "influenced" by non-intellective 
factors: he studies an individual's 
thought processes as revealed in re- 
sponses to an intelligence test not onlv 
to get an index of intellectual ability, 
but also to observe the stvle of his 
thinking, how he uses this asset to pro- 
tect and enhance his security feeling, 
how it is brought into play to help his 
adaptive, coping efforts, etc. 


Clinical psychology, through pro- 
jective testing, and academic psychol- 
ogy, through the work on individual 
differences and consistencies in percep- 
tion, both have exercised considerable 
influence on testing, Work with pro- 
jective techniques, and research on 
factors that can influence responses to 
them, have brought to the testing 
work a widened appreciation of the 
need to consider the total situation 
and not merely the literal stimulus 
materials. Projective testing was fur- 
ther expanded bv the application to it 
of depth psvchology concepts, and by 
the recognition that there is no such 
thing as “projective psycholog the 
psychology applied to projective tests 
must be the same psvchologv that is 
useful in other wavs of talking about 
personality. Academic psychologists 
became interested in so called personal 
factors in perception in the 1910s, 
This work through its emphasis on 
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social-interpersonal values in percep- 
tion has helped to bring projective 
psychology into general резак: 
psychology and has helped emphasize 
the study of the “clinical interaction 
as an entity within which testing goes 
on. | 

These forces, which have had their 
most direct connections with clinical 
psychology, have theoretical implica- 
tions for any areas in which tests are 
used, For this reason it is proper to 
speak of a "contemporary view of test- 
ing" and not merely of a clinical view, 
although this view is most obvious in 
the clinical field. 


Theory of the test and testee, 


These conceptions have changed in 
several ways. The narrow psychomet- 
ric definition of a test has been broad- 
ened to conform with the facts of life 
in testing. The conception of wh 


ata 
test evaluates or measu res, and of how 
one knows if the test is doing its job 


have similarly changed. Also enlarged 
upon are the nature of test results, and 
events subsequent to obtaining the 
data. 

In addition to the factors 
mentioned as gener 
the contemporary 
have been 
sion of the 
situations, 


already 
ıl background for 
view, these changes 
influenced by the expan- 
application of tests to new 
and by increased under- 
standing and consequent modification 
of statistical conceptions in 
The new definition of a test goes be- 
yond Thorndike in recognizing that 
many of the situations in which tests 
are used are not suitable to the idea 
that a test measures some dimension, 
the result of which measuring is rc. 
corded with a number. Furthermore, 
it has been obvious for a long time, 
even where numbers have been used, 
that the term measurement is loosel 
applied. Cronbach, (1960, р. 21) takes 
the lack of realism in the measure- 
ment definition of a test into account, 
climinates the measurement criterion, 
and defines a test as "a systematic pro- 
cedure for comparing the behavior of 
two or more persons." The emphasis 
is put on "systematic procedure" not 


testing. 
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on the method of organizing results, 
and with this stroke he brings à test 
into focus as a scientific inquiry, where 
also procedure is more important than 
arrangement of results. It is possible 
to use any situation as a test situation 
as long as it involves a “systematic 
procedure.” Observations of such situ- 
ations may or may not provide nu- 
merical results. But whether. results 
are expressed in words or figures they 
constitute information which requires 
processing in order to be useful. Con- 
temporary testing considers the raw 
data, immediate test results or scores, 
as being much closer to the beginning 
of the testing process than does. the 
traditional view. Great emphasis is 
placed upon the issue of interpreting 
results to answer the question for 
which the tests were given. 

The validity concept has been ex- 
panded through its association. with 
the question: "Validity for what pur- 
pose?” We recognize that different 
purposes and different decision prob- 
lems may require different tests for 
reasons which have nothing to do with 
à correlation coefficient, A score on an 
intelligence test just below the border- 
line range, no matter how valid an 
estimate this test provides, is inade- 
quate for the decision regarding com- 
mitment of a person to an institution 
for mental defectives, One would want 
also to know about the person's social 
understanding and ability, his home 
situation, and relative strengths and 
weaknesses iN areas most related to 
living outside of an institution, before 
making such a decision. On the other 
hand a counsellor might feel relatively 
free to discourage the family of such 
an individual from planning a profes- 
sional career for him, although even 
here it would be important to con- 
sider the etiology for the defective be- 
havior. : 


The validity question has been 
broadened also with the introduction 
of the concept of construct validity. 
This is Particularly important for tests 
which do not purport to measure а 
single dimension, where complexity 
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ol personality functioning is accepted 
by the test, where a simple criterion- 
to-test comparison is not feasible, and 
where the test is bound up with per- 
sonality theory. In construct: validity 
the theory underlying the test is equal- 
ly at issue with the test itself. Such 
validity is determined not on an all- 
or-none basis, or by a single correla- 
tion, but on the strength of repeated 
studies exploring the reaches of the 
concept (APA, 1954) , 

If the psychometric view has the test 
measuring some unitary trait or di- 
mension, the contemporary position 
would see the test as providing a situ- 
ation in which behavior can be ob- 
served, explicitly or not compared 
with that of others in the same situa- 
tion, and interpretations made upon 
the basis of that behavior. The con- 
temporary tester sees all behavior as 
multiply determined, and he sees all 
behavior, including test behavior, as a 
function of the person's total effort to 
achieve goals of which he is only 
partly aware, He uses the test to weigh, 
to appraise the interaction of what- 
ever construct components of person- 
ality his theory employs. Whether 
using a projective test or an interest 
inventory, he does so, not in isolation, 
but with whatever other information 
he has, and integrates all his informa- 
tion to help make his decision as en- 
lightened as it possibly can Бе, 


"Theory of the tester and test situation. 
The conceptions of the test situa- 
tion and of the tester show a greater 
departure from the psychometric tra- 
dition than any I have yet mentioned. 
Developments in psychoanalytic eno 
psychology, interpersonal theory, an 
research on testing techniques dem- 
onstrating the need to consider the 
context in which testing occurs, hayê 
been three prominent forces making 


for this’ departure. к uy as 
emerged from his shadowy, ! - 
lerged per 


sonal position as administrator, ar 
recorder and is given full equality 
with the testee and the test as a deter- 
minant of the outcome of the testing 
situation. The test situation includes 


ane 
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all of the subtle determinants of be- 
havior in the situation from the classic 
"random error" variables of lighting, 
attention fluctuation, etc., to the pur- 
poses of the testing and the interac- 
tion of the two people concerned. It 
has become the tester's responsibility 
to evaluate these factors so as to ac- 
count as completely as is possible for 
his results. "The tester's position is 
similar to that of the therapist in psy- 
chotherapy in that he is a participant 
observer who has to be aware of the 
testee's behavior, his reactions to the 
tester, to the test, and to the total con- 
text of the testing; he must try to un- 
derstand the testee's frame of refer- 
ence in entering upon testing, and he 
should be able to use his own reac- 
tions to the testee and to the situation, 
as aids in understanding the total 
proc SS. 


The test situation is designed to ob- 
tain information about an individual 
which will be useful in making de- 
cisions about that individual. Looking 
at the test situation from this point of 
view it becomes obvious that if a test- 
er is intent only upon obtaining a 
score, he is omitting a large amount of 
potentially useful information. No 
test that exists today is so adequate 
for any purpose for which it might be 
used, that a tester can afford to ignore 
anv additionallv useful information he 
might have. This information fre- 
quently cannot be defined precisely, 
rarely if ever can it be arranged nú- 
merically, yet the need for better un- 
derstanding requires its use. The re- 
sult is an expansion of the range of 
experience acceptable as psychological 
facts for the purposes of the testing. 
By bringing more of the situation into 
the field of study the tester has re- 
duced his precision in one way and 
has increased it in another, He has be- 
come more objective, if objectivity 


means the use of the maximum 
amount of facts on which to base 
judgment. 


This same formulation can be ex- 
pressed in statistical terms. The goal 
of testing is to account for all sources 
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of variance in a set of measurements. 
The greater number of relevant vari- 
ables accounted for, the less variance 
is there attributable to error, The pe 
sition of the contemporary tester 
would be that much of the “error 
term” is based upon our ignorance of 
the effects of certain factors simply be- 
cause we have been unwilling or un- 
able to evaluate their effects. In other 
words real “random error,” errors of 
measurement, in a testing interaction 
could be a far smaller percentage of 
variance than it usually is, From the 
error term should be excluded sources 
of variance which are based upon con- 
sistencies within the individual, for 
example, inhibition of guessing in the 
presence of an authority figure which 
tends to lower a score on an intelli- 
gence test; or consistencies which are 
related to specific characteristics of the 
examiner, for example, aggressive 
guessing on the part of a subject who 
perceives the authority, the examiner, 
as weak, There are then sources of 
error which are not random at all but 
are directly referable to consistencies 
in reaction of the testee, as well as to 
consistencies in reaction of the testee 
in relation to this particular exam- 
iner, but not necessarily to any other. 
Distortions of this kind are based on 
what in psychoanalysis are called 
transference patterns. There is no rea- 
son not to extend the notion of trans- 
ference in its broadest sense, of misin- 
terpreting the present on the basis of 
the past, to this situation. Whether 
this term is used or not, the point is 
the same: interpersonal patterns in 
the testing situation affect test results, 
and as they operate, can provide an- 
other source of information which can 
be used together with formal test re- 
sults in increasing accuracy 
tion, interpretation, and decision mak. 
ing. To complicate the picture fur- 
ther, if the testee can react to the total 
situation and to its parts, so can the 
tester; where there is transference 
there сап be counter- transference, 
Here again appears a host of possibili- 
ties for distortion. AII of this is very 


of descrip- 
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complex but onc reason testing has 
not been as useful as it could be de 
many arcas is its failure to consider 
enough of the relevant variables, and 
its tendency to classify much poten- 
tially useful data as error., . 

The tester instead of being insig- 
nificant becomes indispensable, for he 
must be the synthesizer and integrator 
of all of those sources of information, 
and must be able to allow for his own 
effect upon the situation, Here is an- 
other significant change. The ideal of 
experimentation and testing: in psy- 
chology has been a false objectivit 
defined implicitly as the observation 
of behavior without an observer. This 
is of course epistemological nonsense, 
impossible of achievement, The next 
best thing has been to ignore the el 
fects of simply being in an experi- 
mental or test situation upon the per- 
son or animal. Ignoring this, and as- 
suming the situation and the fact of 
being observed play no part in deter- 
mining results, was a methodological 
error now recognized as such by both 
experimental psychology and testing, 

“he position now in testing is that 
since the observer must be there, and 
since he docs affect the situation, and 
not in а "random" way, һе тау as 
well be of some use by providing ad- 
ditional information, One important 
segment of additional information he 
provides is that which comes from the 
fact of his presence, The acceptance 
of the Implications of the fact of the 
observer's presence, and the broaden- 
Ing of the definition of the test to in- 
clude the total situation, perhaps most 
definitely characterize the contempo- 
тагу tradition in testing. 

I shall close wit 
plications of this 
one cannot us 


1 some practical im- 
discussion, Where 
e the psychometric ap- 
proach alone, testing becomes ап ex- 
tremely expensive Operation, The 
tester must be an expert in person- 
ality appraisal, dynamic psychology, 
and be able to order and ‘integrate 
ndings from all of the various sources 
of data in the testing situation. The 
testing itself and the interpretation 


Juras Wout. 


are time consuming and because ol 
the expense are not to be undertaken 
lightly. In current. practice one does 
not simply test just because some re- 
lerral source asks that tests be given. 
The approach is to evaluate the situa- 
tion and decide not only which tests 
would be most uselul, but first wheth- 
er testing is required or ad Ple. An- 
other practical implication has to do 
with the communication of test re- 
sults. With so much more information 
able on the basis of an individ- 
ually administered intelligence test it 
is not fair to an untrained recipient of 
test results to give only a score. It is 
the responsibility of the person com- 
municating test results to interpret 
them so that the recipient will be able 
to understand their meaning. Here 
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again skill and underst: nding of tests 
are vital. With the testing movement 
so widespread today in education and 
in other fields, and with people who 
want tests used relatively ignorant of 
how they can be used, it becomes the 
responsibility of the tester to com- 
municate his understanding, and not 
attempt to abrogate it by substituting 
a safe number for a more extensive, 
and daring, but more realistic, com- 
plete and helpful interpretive effort. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


DesLauriers, Austin. The experience 
of reality in childhood schizophrenia. 
New York: International University 
Press, 1962, pp. 215. 


Ihe present volume is the report of a re- 
search project which was conducted at Topeka 
State Hospital, between April 1, 1954, and 
March 31, 1958, for developing a clinical re- 
search tool in the study of schizophrenia and 
its relationship to the psychological experi- 
ence of reality, There were seven subjects 
(adolescent schizophrenics) who were tested 
every three months, and were followed 
after they had left the hospital. 


up 


The theoretical position of the author from 
which his therapeutic techniques followed, is 
that as long as the infant has not differenci- 
ated himself from external world 
(mother), he is in a state of “primary nar- 
cissism" where a "subject" and an "object do 
not exist. To experience an “object” (exter. 
nal world) there has to be a subject. Psy- 
chologically г ity can exist (only) when the 
ego detaches itself from the external world 
(mother), because it is in that усту process 
of detaching, that the cgo acquires its own 
psychological existence and functions, Reality 
then exists as an object of Psychological ¢ 
perience, through a development 
whereby the individua 
part undifferenciated in the expression of his 
libidinal needs, progressively delineates, dif- 
ferenciates, and bounds himself, by de 
himself. trom an "outside" 
then able to relate to as 


the 


process 
i, originally in great 


hing 
which he is 
an object, In view of 
this, it would appear that in the development 
of ego, striving to define itself and separate 
itself from an outside world, the greatest pain, 
the deepest source of fear or anxiety, would 
be the loss of r ity, that is, Psychological 
death as far as the ego is concerned (p. 37). 
In schizophrenia these conditions ОЁ reality 
experience between subject 
and object (p. 195) ; the schizo- 
phrenic condition does noi represent a with- 
drawal from the world, but the 
the experience of reality (p. 1914. 


distinction 


are absent 
cessation. of 


From this theoretical position, 
therapeutic technique, 


follows his 
The therapist, there- 
make the subject aware of 
his own ego boundaries in a 
tangible manner 


fore, attempts to 


concrete and 


by pointing to extensions 


and limits of his body. its place in time and 


its perimeter in space so that the subject mav 
experience himself as separate from the ester- 
nal stimuli world. Not only does the 
therapist make the patient aware of his boun- 
daries, etc, but from the first moment the 
therapist constantly presents himself force- 


fully, directly and intrusively as the repre- 
sentative of reality, 


and 


(р. 63) and does not allow 
the subject to Set away from it, Hence, his 
method does not allow for the interpretation 
or the exploration of primary process, hallu- 
cinations, delusions, ete, Rather, the therapist 
helps the subject to consolidate and cathect 
his ego boundaries, and makes him synthesize, 
i unify, these discreet and separate experi- 
ences as emanating from the subject. 


Although the results obtained. in 
search project. are rather 
substantiated by the test 
to the reviewer that 
described in all its det 
with these subjects. 
one gets the impressio 
therapist) 


this re- 
striking, and are 
results, it appears 
the author has not 
ails what he hay done 
Throughout the book 
n that the author (thc 
has simply imposed a 
bodily reality upon the pa 
in view of helping him catheet his ego 
boundary, But, it is obvious from the 
Of the сазе material presented. in 


physical- 
ent, particularly 


(body) 
excerpts 


the book 
that the author does not entirely or literally 
depend проп physical aspects. of the cgo- 
boundaries, One gets a cle: 


ar impression that 
More than 


ego-boundary, 
carly ph 


the author means 
aspects of the 
true that in the 
focus 


the physical 
It is perhaps 
ases of therapy, the 
appears to be more on the bodily 
aspects of the Subject, since the subject is 
Unaware of his body dimensions, and its place 
in space and time, Yet, as the subject. "re- 


covers”, the author seems to be focusing 
More and more Upon the psychosocial identity 
of the 


subject which h 
delineated (pps. 110, 
tunate that the 
OF this — ie 
ego-bound. 
theoretical 
his 


as 10 be cathected and 
M2, 107), qi 
author has not made much 
, û shift of emphasis from bodily 
aries to Psycho-sociaal aspects, in his 

position, although this 
therapy is vividly 
techniques, 


is unfor- 


aspect of 


incorporated in his 


The last chapter de 
made of the 
by 


als with the criticisms 
techniques of therapy 

alysis (Ekstein, Fabian) 
in that such techniques, as used by the author, 
are only “an Opening gambit", or do not 
Carry the the apy far enouth, thus implying 
that one should at 


aurhor's 
Various psvchoan 


possibly some point in 
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therapy, delve into the unconscious material 
of the schizophrenic. Ihe outcome of therapy 
With these subjects (although the number is 
small) would tend to that with the 
Schizophrenic subjects, the unconscious mate- 
rial should be kept where it belongs — in the 
unconscious. 

Altogether, it is an intriguing book: the 
techniques discussed here would. also appear 
to be applicable to adult. schizophrenics, al- 
though the title of the book docs not suggest 
it, Tt should be read by all those who have 
апу professional dealings with schizophrenic 
subjects, 


show 


SOHAN LAL SHARMA 
8770 West Whitworth Drive 
Los Angeles 35, California 

Farberow, Norman L., Ph. D. and 
Shneidman, Edwin S., Ph. D., The Cry 
lor Help, New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1961, 388 pp., $9.95. 

Although this book was written in 1961, it 
is as alive and timely to-day as if it had just 
come off the press for the first time, F arbe- 
row and Shneidman enlisted the contribu- 
tions of a carefully selected list of eminently 
qualihed psychiatrists and psychologists who 
had something of value to say and did so in 
а clear, meaningful manner. The total result 
is a well-edited volume that badly 
needed, understandable, and sound exposi- 
tion of the attempts of the suicide-prone to 
be heard, to be understood, to communicate. 
The writers offer their own understanding 
of how well they, and we, can. communicate 
to the suicidal in return. To this writer, thev 
succeeded: very well. 

Ihe book is in three parts, each serving a 
Unified segment of the central theme. Part 
one, entitled “The Community Response to 
the Cry For Help", is a continuation of the 
previous book by the authors, “Clues to Sui- 
cide”, It shows what the community has done 
do to come to the aid of those who 


offers а 


or can : 
сту for help. А report of further studies on 
Suicide and suicide notes, treatment pro- 

measures, the 


Brams, education, emergency 1 i 
role of agencies in the prevention of s wn 
and the program of the Los Angeles Suicide 


cide, 


м "berow and 

Prevention Center, which berow an 
Shneidman head, are described. ted 
Part two presents a case of an attempte 


Suicide and then has eight psychiatrists and 
Psvchologists analyze the background, impli 
Cations, and treatment concepts from с 
Uie theoretical points of view. such as tne 
Psychoanalytic. Jungian, Adlerian. Sullivan- 
ian, Horney, Personal Construct, and Non- 


367 
directive handling of suicidal behavior. 
then thoroughly summarizes 
the presentations of cach of the collaborators 
and bundles them all together in a neat, con- 
cise package that has meaning and clarity. 

Part three presents a revelation in the un- 
usually lar! bibliography—so much | 
been written about suicide and vet we know 
so little about it. Perhaps through the work 
of Farberow, Shneidman, their competent 
stall, and others who are awakening to the 
сту for help from those. who contemplate, 
attempt, or commit suicide there will be bet- 
ter communication, Surely, 
men 


Varberow Very 


this is a major 
U health problem when more than 25 
persons per 100,000 in our national popula- 
tion attempt or commit suicide with 
far exceeding even this high figure. 
rberow Shneidman indicate, the 
signs for potential suicide are there but in 
Most cases we are unable to read them, 
Some readers may question the few pages 

of statistical evaluations, finding them use- 
less, others may question the paucity of sta- 
tistics: some may seek a greater and wider 
degree of interpretive and diagnostic formu- 
lations, others mav question the inclusion of 
some material which is not of value to the 
general reader. But these criticisms, if they 
are such, are unimportant to the total im- 
pact and ue of the book. It is recom- 
mended reading, and ownership, to the clin- 
ican and mental health researcher. 

IRVING R. STONE 

State Mental Hygiene Clinic 

Rm. 4013 State Bldg, 

San Diego. Calif. 
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and 


Hirt, Michael (Ed.) Rorschach Sci- 
ence. New York: Glencoe Free Press 
1962. Pp. ix + 138. 58.50 


Upon picking up this volume, this reviewer 
was struck by two powerful stimuli: the first 
being the enlarged close-up photograph of 
Hermann Rorschach's face staring straight 
ahead. and the ond being the fabulized 
combination flavor to the title — Rorschach 
Science. What the title actually. reflects; how- 
ever, is not so much a primitive combinative 
response by Hirt, but rather a mature plea 


for a more rigorous approach to Rorschach 


evaluation. 
The number of studies carried out on the 


Rorschach to date are in the neighborhood of 
3,000. Despite all this research, or perhaps 
even because of it, psychologists tend to locate 
themselves in cither one of two camps: “be 
lievers" and “nonbelievers.” \ttempts to re 
solve this difference of opinion by emploving 
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the maxim "More rescarch is needed in dus 
area" is what a colleage of this тет Has 
called. the "Newcastle approach" to science. 
Further, the research that has been done on 
the Rorschach seems to have been каушай opt 
largely on а functionally stems basis, 
as both believers and nonbelicvers rar ly arc 
shaken from their orientations. Rather than 
look toward morc research as a way of com- 
ing to some conclusions about the status 9Е 
the Rorschach, it seems more fruitful to try 
to adopt a frame or reference and set of 
criteria for evaluating the Rorschach; Hirt's 
collection of papers may be viewed as an at- 
tempt to establish such a frame of reference, 

Hirt has selected 19 papers (17 reprinted 
and two written especially for this volume) 
to represent such arcas as personality assess- 
ment, projective methods, Rorschach scoring, 
validity, reliability, and current status. Some 
of the papers are classics in the field, while 
others are not nearly well-known, 

Hirt, in his introductory chapter, discusses 
the concepts of measurement, validity, and 
reliability — particularly as they apply to 
the evaluation of the Rorschach. He also pre- 
sents a brief outline of the main points to be 
made in the papers that follow, The second 
paper in the introductory section was written 
by Mooney for this volume. Mooney, in his 
discussion of the relationship between person- 
ality, perception, апа the Rorschach, parti- 
cularly notes the lack of theoretical апа re- 
Search ties between Rorschach scoring and 
what we know about perception. 

The next section includes three reprinted 
articles relevant to projective methodology. 
The first of these is L. К. Frank's classic paper 
on projective methods, in which he likens 
projective tests to X-rays апа indicates their 
facility for uncovering the "private world" of 
the individual. Frank's paper is followed h 
another c с by Helen Sargent. Her paper 
discusses the historical and theoretical origins 
of projective methodology, and presents some 

of the carly research in the area. The third 
article, which doesn't quite follow in the 
logical sequence as the 


у 


same 
two previous papers 
is Lord's well-known monograph on the inter- 
personal nature of the Rorschach administra- 
Hon, which is reprinted in its entirety (49 
pages). Though Lord's monogr 
tionably 


aph is unques- 
valuable in itself, it does not seem 
appropriately placed in a section on projec- 
tive methodology. 

Ihe next major section deals with scoring, 
In a series of three studies, Wittenborn calls 
into question. certain assumptions regarding 
the conventional Rorschach scoring. In a 


similar vein, Knopf presents results of a study 


Book Reviews 
in which summary scores failed at making 
differential diagnoses. 

The section on validity includes a paper 
by Schneider on methodological problems in 
Rorschach validation, a study by Palmer com- 
paring the matching and check list ap- 
proaches to Rorschach validation, and, per- 
haps one of the most important papers of the 
entire collection, Cronbach and Mechl's arti- 
cle on construct validity, Though Cronbach 
and Mechl's paper unquestionably belongs in 
this section of the book, Hirt, in his intro- 
ductory chapter, discusses the article as iit 
меге to appear in the "current status" sectiou 
of the book. In its place in the “validity” see 
tion, Hirt mentions Cronbach's paper on the 
Statistical treatment of Rorschach scores. This 
point is admittedly of a Dd nature, but it 
serves well to point out again the somewhat 
arbitrary selection and organization of the 
readings. 

The next section of the book deals with 
reliability, Included here is а 1934 study by 
Hertz on split-half reliability, and more 
recent studies by Kaplan and Berger on test- 


retest reliability, and Dana on interscorer re- 
liability. 


In the section on the current st 
Rorschach, Hirt has reprinted 
by Thurstone, a 1954 


atus of the 
а 1948 paper 
article by Zubin, and 
Cronbach's 1949 review of Statistics applied to 
the Rorschach, In the final section, Hirt con- 
cludes and presumably summarizes the entire 
book with Hertz's somew at optimistic 195] 
article on “current problems," 


Like most collections of readings, this book 
suffers from a 


lack of integration, Further, 
though the Papers were selected to represent 
à number of important areas the articles 
selected vary to their appropriateness, their 
Importance, and their level of sophistication. 
This review was left with a feeling of having 
received several D's some of higher quality 
than others, but was hard put to end up with 
anything in the w 


ay of an organized W., 

Hirt has indicated the hope that this book 
of readings will "ll a gap" existing in our 
current Rorschach texts Though this reviewer 
agrees that the Bap exists, it seems overly-opti- 
mistic to think that this book can fill it, As 
an alternative, a More realistic function of this 
collection of 


readings would be to give the 
Teader a few hints 


D as tọ some important 
Criteria needed for the evaluation of the Ror- 
Schach, and a taste of some of those areas that 
need to be evaluated, 


MARVIN R, GOLDFRIED 
Department of Psychology 
University of Rochester 
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Kataguchi, Yasufumi, editor. Ror- 
schachiana Japonica, Volume 5. Tokyo 
Institute of Rorschach Research, Sei- 
shin Book Co., 1962, Pp, 275. 


The fifth annual volume of original Ror- 
schach research papers edited by Kataguchi 
for the Tokyo Institute of. Rorschach Re- 
scarch 


covers a wide range of content in 
scholarly fashion and in the same atmosphere 
as American research interests and ideology. 

An interesting paper by Inoue investigates 
Rorschach indicators. of parent-child rela- 
tionships, Kodama studies changes in the 
Rorschach with massed and spaced. retesting. 
Otsuka and Nishitani's clinical. study of 
atomic bomb survivors from. Hiroshima has 
Many implications and some real evidence 
about the Rorschach indications of traumatic 
experience and the nature of the psychologi- 
cal problem in atomic warfare. Other research 
Papers are presented on alcoholism, latent 
homosexuality in a variety of clinical pic- 
tures, asthma, normals and delinquents, à 
correlational study on manifest. anxiety, an 
investigation. into the diagnostic meaning of 
m. A clinical case study describes Rorschach 
and word association responses in RUSE 
with psychotherapeutic changes. The seman- 
lic differential is used to investigate connota- 
tion of the Rorschach blots. The latter part 
of the volume, in memoriam to Kivoko aki- 
wa, includes three posthumous papers. one 
On the effects of lobotomy and another on 
the impact of amytal on Rorschach responses. 
ul 
earch find- 
any other for- 


The Rorschach group in Ji 
Miliar with current Americ 
MES, methods and interests û А, Me 
cgn group. Its approach to scientific writing 
55 certainly in our vein, And the contributions 
Compare well with those published in Ameri- 
can 


journals, 

T believe that much сап be lost by our 
Comparative unfamiliarity with Japane: 
Work, Most of these papers have English im 
Maries, Kataguchi, the editor, has ma ні а 
Contribution in bringing them to our atten- 
tion, 


BERTRAM R. FORER 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


The 
Klopfer, B. & Davidson, Helen. А 
Rorschach Technique:: An Introduc 


tory Manual. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & World, 1962, pp. 215. 

schach Tech- 
text, The 
followed 


_ This publication on the Ror 
nique is offered as an introductory 
Content covers a brief introduction 
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by Administration, Scoring, Interpretation, 
and two case studies, Thus it is quite clear 
that this book is not intended for more inten- 
sive study of the Rorschach nor to replace or 
compete with the two volume work by Klop- 


fer et al, with which it must. be compared, 


V he discussion of scoring is presented clear- 
lv and with many helpful illustrations which 
me annotated. The interpretation is also pre- 
sented with a simple clarity and in a format 
for ready access to the material, 
included are an excellent 
aid to the student and intriguing because 
they represent average people and not psy- 
chiatric patients. It is obvious that суету ef- 
fort was made to provide detailed illustrations 
of the Klopfer method of analyzing a Ror- 
schach protocol, 


ase studic 


А brief autobiography is given as an intro- 
duction and is followed by the protocol in 
which every response is annotated to indicate 
the basis for scoring and to anticipate possi 
questions by the student. With this b 
terpretation is then made of the formal scor- 
ing followed by а га by card analysis. Each 
case is concluded with a list of hypotheses 
derived from the record and a summary inte- 
grating the biographical data and the Ror- 
schach findings. The reader can follow the 
process step by step. It is very much like 
capturing Klopfer at work in slow motion 
recording. No attempt or pretence is made of 
offering discussion or examination of ques- 
tions of validity, basic hypotheses, апа the 
like as are offered in the larger work, 

The presentation of the material is most 
carefully organized so that a beginner can 
follow the substance easily and also find it 
ful for ready reference about specific 
aspects of the coring and interpretation. It 
will serve well as а text where, as suggested 
in the preface, elementary knowledge and 
general acqua ntance is the goal. 


most use! 


MORTIMER M. MEYER 
Los Angeles 


Tallent, Norman. Clinical psycho- 
logical consultation: A rationale and 
Р actice. E я 
guide to team practice. Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall Inc., 1963. 

Pp. xviii and 298. 

Prior to the publication of this book, its 
author was known for a series of articles in 
| ournal of Clinical Psychology devoted to 


the | : Hen 1 
ing the effectiveness of writ- 


ways of inc 1 
ten clinical reports. His data were largely 
derived from a large scale survey with V, A. 
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psychologists, psychiatrists, and social work- 
ers as respondents, and a detailed discussion 
of his findings is into this 
volume, Also included is much practical wis- 
dom, accumulated over years of first-hand 
experience working as а psychologist in in- 
stitutional settings. 

At present there is no dearth of useful 
material aimed at introducing the novice in 
clinical psychology to the problems of writ- 
ing reports. Aside from a few journal articles, 
Hammond and Allen (Writing clinical re- 
poris. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1953) had 
the field to themselves until Walter klopfer's 
excellent. little book (The psychological re- 
port, New York: Grune & Stratton, 1960) 
appeared on the scene, followed by Jack T. 
Huber's Report writing in Psychology and 
Psychiatry (New York: Harper & Bros., 1961) . 
In this reviewer's opinion, Tallent's book is 
better than any of these (although they all 
deserve to be used in training): but it is 
much more than another book on report 
writing, as reflected in its title. 

The bombshell set off by Mechl in 
book on Clinical versus statistical prediction 
(Minneapolis: U, of Minnesota Press, 1954) 
continues to trouble many psychologis ad 
some of those most cager to be “Scientists” 
are ready to turn over psychological assess- 
ment work to the computing machines. It is 
interesting, however, that some of these 
same people are the ones most concerned 
about the professional status of Psychologists. 
As pointed out by Alan Р. Towbin ("When 
are cookbooks useful,” American Psycholo- 
gist, 1960, 15: 119-123). the base issue is 
not whether a computing machine can out- 


incorporated 


his 


perform a clinician in some clearly defined 
task with limited choices, but whether the 
psychologist. chooses. to assume the role of 


technician or consultant, The principal con- 
cern of the author of the book under rey iew 
is “with the consultant in 
supplier of expert opinion and/or advice"— 
à role not unlike that of the radiologist, in 
contrast to the X-ray technician, 


his capacity as a 


\ the outset Tallent writes: “Most clinical 
psychologists now function as 
then can make their 
when all concerned 


consultants: 
maximum contribution 
(including psychologists) 
understand the full implications of this role.” 
гр. % Toward the end of the book he 
elaborates on this. theme: “The consultant 
may contribute to decisions, perhaps heavily, 
but he does not make them, 
by the team as a whole, or 
by its senior member, 


These are made 
in some instances 
Hence the psychologist 
need not, in fact may not be expected to, 
deliver the final product. Each member of 
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the team brings specialized information and 
specialized orientations to the decision-mak- 
ing process. The made, ion 
the basis of which psychological consultation 
was sought, may involve f ctors having 
greater weight than the psychological hind- 


decisions to be 


ings" (p. 252) Tallenes focus is on the 
psychiatric hospital, but this holds tue in 
educational, industrial, general medical. 


mil 


ry, and penal settings as well, 
Considerable 
conside 


space is vations 
ations of report 
conceptualization, content, 
clinical needs and Validity in its broadest 
sense. Included. are cleven reports by siu- 
dents, which have advantages for instruc- 
tional purposes, and a baker's dozen of the 
author's own excellent reports which nicely 
illustrate the principles set forth in the text. 
The detailed commentary should 
Valuable to trainces, and will interest readers 
who are old hands ш report writing, but 
are open to suggestions for improvement, 


Dare Hicnr 
. Hospital 
Salisbury, N, C, 


given to 
writings purpose, 
organization, and 


prove 


Tomkins, Silvan S. Affect, Imagery, 
Consciousness. Vol. IL. “The Positive 
Affects”, New York: Springer Publish- 
ing Co., 1969. 


Affect, Imagery, Consciousness 
“The Positive Affects") by s, s. 
а stimulating, provocative, 
creative book, No clinici 
regard it, 

The author's goal h 
dynamic theory of 


(Yal de 
Lomkins is 
and genuinely 
an can afford to dis- 


as been to provide a 
behavior which would 
remedy the deficiencies of existing behavioral 
theories by bringing back into psychological 
experimentation and theorizing the “three 
critical problems abandoned to neurophysi- 
ology and biochemistry: affect, nasen, and 
consciousness”, Judging by the quality of the 
first volume, Dr, Tomkins’ completed work 
will undoubtedly play a large part in achiev- 
ing this necessary goal, 

| Гһе first half of the book (eight 
1% essentially devoted to 
theory of affect as 


chapters) 
а devolpment of a 
the prime motivational 
System. To Support his theory, Dr, Tomkins 
brings together, in a truly exciting and con- 
Vincing format, the most recent findings of 
neurophysiology, comparative psychology, 
biochemistry and cybernetics, In the remain- 
ing five chapters, he gocs into an original 
and provocative analysis of the positive af- 
fects: Interest-excitement, enjoyment-joy, sur- 


d 


(mage. is ü 
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Prise-startle (seen as the resetting aflect in its 
function of general interrupter of ongoing 
activity). 

Tomkins readily acknowledges his debt to 
Freud but takes issue with him in positing 
not the biological drives but the affects as 
the prime motivators of behavior. The affect 
sstem ds to the ical drives what the 
teticular formation is to the higher nervous 


biok 


sstem 

Lombkins defines the allects as follows: ТАЕ 
fects are muscle and glandular re- 
sponses located in the face and also widely 
distributed through the body, which generate 
feedback which inherently 
‘acceptable’ or "unacceptable", These organ- 
ied sets of responses are triggered at sub- 
Cortical centers where specific "programs! for 
each distinct alfect are These pro- 
Brams are innately endowed and have been 
Benetically inherited, They are capable when 
ÜCHvated. of simultaneously. capturing such 
Widely distributed organs as the fice, the 
Heart, and the endocrines and imposing on 
them a specific pattern of correlated re- 
Sponses; One does not learn to be afraid, or 
1O сту, or to startle апу more than one learns 


sets ol 


sensory is either 


stored, 


to feel pain or to gasp for air.” (p. 244) 
The human organism is scen as an inter- 
Communication system utilizing the feedback 
Mechanism—which is centrally located. “The 
blueprint for the feedback me 
chanism: as such it is purposive and direc- 
tive, Mlect we conceive of as a mouve, by 
Which we mean immediately rewarding oF 
Punishing experience mediated by receptors 
Activated by the individual's own responses. 


i киле m- 
Motives may or may not externalize the 
do and 


Relves in purposes, Ordinarily they P 

Benerally tend to maximize reward i 
inj Н n m 99 

Minimize punishment” (p. 122) -— 
Much of the motivational. power du 

drive from the affect 


system is borrowed 
which is ordinarily 
as an amplifier for 


activated con- 


System, ; 
the drive 


A 
g 


Currey 
M 
à ble 


i (ever, capi 
Nal “The affect system is Moses, ‹ Р sie 
9l Masking or even inhibiting the drive 3 


hal ; ^ А independently of 
за! аза of being activated independ 


ч of 
te drive system by broad -— Hd 
SUmuli, learned and unlearned . 2 £ m 
“Tene thay is the primary р! 


this system 


i ZH cision 
Маа of blueprints for cognition. os (t 
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circumstances. activate positive апа negative 
affect.” (p. 22) 

The main difference the drive 
sstem and the айса lies in the 
time and site specificity of the drives as op- 
posed to the relative freedom of the асси, 
“Indeed, it is the freedom of the affect sys 
tem which makes it possible for the human 
being to begin to implement and to progress 


between 
system 


toward what he regards as an ideal state—one 
which, however else he mav describe it, im- 
plicit or explicitly. entails the maximizing 
of positive allect and the minimizing of 
negative affect.” (p. 126) 

The exposition of the positive affects of 
excitement and jov in terms of neurophysio- 
logy is highly provocative but also constitutes 
the major vulnerability of l'omkins! theoriz- 
ing. It is his “belief that it is possible to ac- 
count for excitement on а single principle 
that of a range of optimal rates of increase 
of stimulation density. By density, we mean 
the product of the intensity of neural hiring 
times the number of firings per unit time.” 
(р. 941) “The smile of joy is innately acti- 
vated, in our any relatively steep 
reduction of the density of stimulation and 
neural firing.” (p. 371) Tomkins makes the 
smiling response and the enjoyment of its 
feedback the basis of a certain social respon- 
siveness in man, which he claims is free of 
drive satisfaction, The nature of ‘Tomkins’ 
theorizing should be clear from the quo 
tions given. His arguments are well thought 
out. Wherever he could. find experimental 
evidence for his theories, he presents it: where 
it was lacking, he makes bold and brilliant 
inferential leaps which warrant considerable 


view, by 


thought. | : 
Both index and bibliographical references 


are left for the third volume, and the siyle 
of writing. for all of Dr. B. P. Karon's edit- 
ing, leaves much to be desired. and. times, 
1 reduces the positive affect. of 


considerably 
reading. 

The final е 
tion must await the publi | 
two volumes. Whatever its 
Volume I of Affect, Imagery, 
is an important book which deserves careful 
reading and reflection. It attempts and 
achieves an integrative job. which is vitally 


aluation of Tomkins’ contribu- 
tion of the next 
final merit, 
Consciousness 


needed in psychology. 
5. Z. DUDEK 
Allan Memorial 
Montreal, P.Q. 
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11:00 a.m. - 12:50 p.m. — Independence 
Room, Sheraton 


SYMPOSIUM: CLINICAL APPRAISAL. IN Voca- 
MONAL COUNSELING (co-sponsored by Div, 
Div. 17, APA) 

Walter С. Klopfer, University of Port- 
land, Chairman 
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Bertram Forer, 
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amework for the use of 
clinical techniques in vocational coun- 
scling" 


Henry Kavkewitz, ГАН, Brooklyn, "The 
use of clin 
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Sue A. Warren, Oregon. Fairview Home, 
Chairman 
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Gordon T, Filmer-Bennett, 
Mate Hospital, “Choice of diagnostic 
method and predictive validity during 
the carly school years” 

Max R. Reed, Portland. State College, 
“Formal response characteristics: and 
the application of projective 

to young children” 

M. Eleanor Ross, Private Practice, 


uating the treatment potenti 
children" 


Winnebago 


techniques 


"Eval- 
al of young 


Discussant: 


Pauline Vorhaus, New York TARO 
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1:00 pam. - 3:50 pan. — Cryst 
Franklin 
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1963 (co-sponsored by Div, 19, APA) 
Arthur C, Carr, New York State p 

atric Institute, Chairman 


al Room, Ben 


sychi- 


Pur licipants: 
Wayne H, 


Holtzman, University of 
Texas, "Re 
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Discussant: 


Syracuse University. 
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chiatric Institute 


Book Reviews 


CONFERENCE 


^ The conference of the International Asso- 


ciation of Correctional Medicine will take 
place in Vienna, Austria, from October 28 to 
30, 1963. The theme of the conference is: The 
Therapeutic Approach to Delinquency. Gen- 
eral, medical, pedagogical, religious, socio- 
logical, psychological and legal aspects will 
be dealt with. 


For information write to: 
W. Sluga, m.p. 
Medi A 
14 Alserstrasse 
Vienna 9, Austr 


PHILADELPHIA DIVISION 


Dr. Barry. Bricklin was elected President, 

and Dr, Robert Decker Secretary- Treasurer, 

„ Of the Philadelphia Division Society of Projec- 
tive ‘Techniques for the 1963 season. 

The first program offered Dr. Zygmunt A. 
Piotrowski speaking on the interpretation of 
the Rorschach by digital computer. including 
an actual demonstration-sample. 

The next speaker will be Dr. Fred Brown, 
time and subject to be announced soon, 


. CALL FOR LISTS OF OUTSTANDING 
ARTICLES ON PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES 


In teaching a course on projective tech- 
niques I continually run across outstanding 
articles that somehow I had overlooked dur- 
ing the past years. It would be helpful if а 
Pool of the "bes theoretical 
articles on projective techniques were availa- 
ble to all, This letter is the next step along 
this line, It represents an attempt to have the 
members of the Society for Projective Fech- 
niques list what to them are the outstanding 
Journal articles от chapters in books within 
each of the following categories. By outstand- 
ing, | refer to the impact of the article on 
either clinical thinking. practice, or method- 


UU research. and 
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ology. The articles may be theoretical, experi- 
mental, a review or any combination of these. 
You may list as many articles from each area 
listed below as vou wish. List the title, author, 
journal, and year, volume and page if vou 
have this information. 


Vhe results will be tabulated and a list of 
those articles receiving the most votes will be 
made available to all interested readers. by 
submitting it for publication to the Journal 
of Projective Techniques. The to. be 
considered are: a) General Proje Tech- 
niques (articles which deal with projective 
techniques as a whole), b) Rorschach, c) 
Thematic Techniques (includes themati 
variations such as CAT, Michigan Test, 
MAPS, etc) . d) Draw-A-Person, e) Sentence- 
mpletion, f) Bender-Gestalt, and g) Other 


Tests. 


ctive 


Please send your lists to: 
Bernard I. Murstein 
Department of Psychology 
Connecticut. College 
New London, Connecticut 


BOOKS AVAILABLE FOR REVIEW 

Vhe following books require reviewers, If 
vou are interested in reviewing one, ple 
write to Bertram R. For Ph.D., 8833 Sun- 
set Blvd., Los Angeles, California 90069. 

Arnold, Magda: Story Sequence Analysis, 

Brun, Karl: Normalisicurung, Einer pro- 
jectiven Prufungsmethode, | 

Freeman, Frank S: Theory and practice of 
psychological testing. Third edition. 

Gottsegen, М. Ga and. Gottsegen, G. Ba 
Professional school psychology, Vol, 2. 

Kerenvi, K.. et al: Mensch, Schicksal und 
l'od. 

Pickford, R. We 
tures. 

Muller. W. HL, and 
logische Diagnostik. 

Strupp- Hans H.. and Luborsky. Lester: 
Research in psychotherapy. Vol, 2. 

Festschrift ! copold Szondi. 


Pickford Projective Pic- 


Enskat, V: Grapho- 
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Sale on Back Volumes 


The Journal of Projective Techniques has a limited number of 
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چ 1961 25 

26 1962 
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“Projective Techniques and Psycho- 
therapy" by William Lundin 
Monograph No. 2 at $2.50.................. КОИ NEN 
"Manual for Make-A-Picture Story 
(MAPS) Method" 
by Edwin Shneidman 
Case of El reprints (complete) from 
wal 98 at $9.50... ese 
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President's Column 


Our Society took some giant steps 
forward recently in the direction of a 
general focus on personality assess- 
ment rather than projective tech- 
niques in isolation. Our interests are 
becoming gradually more catholic and 
less parochial. This was illustrated by 
our symposia at the annual meeting 
co-sponsored by three different A P A 
divisions. 

We find ourselves in mid-ground 
between extremists in Clinical Psy- 
chology who want to scrap careful 
idiographic studies for the sake of 
stereotypes therapeutic techniques or 
poorly conceived mass programs, and 
extremists in Experimental Psychol- 
ogy who would like to eliminate all 
clinical applications of the science. 

The Board is very much concerned 
about the future role of the Society 


and is putting on its own symposium 
on these topics at the next meeting. 


One feeling that seems to be prev- 
alent is that the Society can promote 
and encourage workshop-type trainings 
in assessment techniques to make up 
for the vacuum created by decreasing 
interest on the part of academic de- 
partments. I am already planning to 
participate in such a workshop in Los 
Angeles in June 1964, and plans are 
underway to organize others in Wis- 
consin, Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

In the meantime I would very much 
appreciate hearing from interested 
members of the Society who wish to 
write about their current thinking and 
suggestions as to how we can play our 
part during the stormy days that seem 
to lie ahead for those interested in the 
application of psychological knowl- 
edge to the alleviation of psycho- 


pathology and the understanding of 
human behavior. 


WALTER С. Krorrrn, Pu.D. 
President 
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The Ego-Asserting; Ego-Deflating Syndrome’ 


PAULINE G. VORHAUS 


i ne ROEL has always seemed 
just a a меу special instrument: not 
Жөө Duis technique, but the 
ute thi ve technique, In part, 1 attrib- 
by er to my initiation into this field 
iver! nu Klopler: inspiring and in- 
think IM D in addition, I 
Brolound vom binmu ol simple and 
the Ron ере inherent in 
the: Тап занен determinants, makes 
something Г ol these determinants 
tO: dew "Е. that cuts beneath verbiage 
teitize p-lying significance. To charac- 
high E individual as essentially a 
think person," for example, is. I 
what yy say tersely and meaningfully 
speaks - not said half so well if one 
y a of him as “largely motivated 
And a for suppressive control. 
ant А н опе links а one-determin- 
ine 9с with a second 
P one brings 110 play sug- 
and ol etiology, psycho-dynamics 
pur; conllicts, which it would take 
"graphs to say in words. 
us iem apology, then, since this 
Niquers or my fellow Projective-T ech- 
о the S: I would direct your attention 
pa пе; implicit in the juxta- 
ants M of two Rorschach determin- 
they Ni and m), as, not inlrequently, 
the ы ppear together in the records of 
tia er HN who but for the interven- 
Wage psychotherapy, must endlessly 
Vittore уар in which there can be no 
lion | aut only stalemate and frustra- 
Фе oi ahe consider, therefore, the 
Rraphs the patients whose Rorschach 
a V dioe primarily characterized by 
termi, “intial number of the two de- 
Since baee (large M and small m). 
cs wa be, however, па is 
Convent! тезе think more геасгу н 
his ‘tonal language, I will entitle 
< Paper “The Ego-Affirming-Ego- 


; 

ee 
esident; 

Жш. address presented at the annual 

5 of the Society for Projective Tech- 


August 29, 1963. 


me 


nique 


Negating Syndrome,” which is the best 
1 can do to put “large M—small m” 
into its English equivalent. 

1 remember with the vividness with 
which one recalls the high point of a 
climb through a forest, when one has 
finally emerged out onto a panorama, 
my own “ah-ha experience” of finally 
puzzling it out, and arriving at the 
moment when the panorama of psy- 
chological meaning emerged out of 
the wilderness of large and small Ms. 
There it was, so Very recognizable, 
stretching. belore me: the develop- 
mental history of these patients; the 
impasse in which they currently stood 
and the direction which therapy must 
take for them were they to arrive at 
the place where they too could see, 
and seeing, plan their future course. 
Tt was clear that, with the degree of 
ego-strength implicit in the large M, 
there must have been the childhood 
experience of feeling accepted and 
valued, on which the capacity for sell- 
acceptance and sell-value is predicated. 
It was also clear that, after these at- 
titudes had become incorporated into 
the personality, something had gone 
amiss. In some form, life must have 
changed tragically for the child of 
long ago: 50 that he, who had ex- 
»erienced acceptance and love, now 
felt rejected and abandoned. The psy- 
chological pendulum started to swing 
the other way, Where sell-value had 
ridden high, self-doubt took over. 


Two questions occur at this point: 
1. Why did these ego-asserting, ego- 
negating attitudes continue on, side 
by side? 2. How do they manifest 
themselves in the on-going life of the 
patients? 

What follows is, in part, based on 
theorizing, in part on reading what 
others have written along similar 
lines, but mostly, on what I have 
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learned from doing therapy with these 
patients. 

First, then, the question of the way 
in which the "M, m” adaptation 
manifests itself. The answer seems to 
me to be bound up with a devclop- 
mental progression which I have come 
to call the "Protective, Over-Protec- 
tive, Destructive Development.” ‘This 
development started, I believe, at that 
period in childhood when the small 
child first experienced disappoinunent 
in the significant person or persons in 
his life. Why this sense of disappoint- 
ment is so much more poignant in 
some children's experience than in 
others, may be due to a variety of 
causes; some within the child, some 
due to the environment, However that 
may be, in the individuals to whom I 
refer, something protective in them 
set itself up to meet the emergency 
of the "too great disappointment." 
Somewhere inside himself an image 
was enshrined (a memory-after-image, 
it may be, of the good and protective 
parent, in the days before the disap- 
pointment became merged with a 
sense of abandonment) , 

In common with all protective par- 
ents, confronted with a situation in 
which the child is too fragile and vul- 
nerable to withstand the storms of 
life, we can picture this inner “pro- 
tective force" as secking, as it were, 
to withdraw him from the too-great 
exposure; to do the equivalent ol tak- 
ing the child who needs protection 
from the winter's cold to a secluded 
place, until the climate is again right 
for his return. The “Withdrawal Im- 
pulse" (expressed on the Rorschach 
graph through lack of color determin- 
ants) is, then, in its inception, a self- 
protective maneuver; one on which 
his very survival may depend. In the 
crisis situation, where the external 
“object” has failed him, he returns 
allectively to his earliest "object": re- 
gressing to the self-love which Freud 
has defined as primary narcissism, One 
of the problems which later makes for 
resistance to change on the part ol the 
patient with a strong withdrawal need, 
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is the fact that this regressive adapta 
tion continues on long alter it has out 
lived its period ol usclulness. For, 
thanks to the resiliency ol childhood, 
it does outlive its usefulness. This 15 
the period when the originally protec 
tive reaction becomes over protective: 
Should it continue beyond this Wr 
terim period, it changes gradually 
Irom over-protective to destructive. 
But the child's initial sense of trust 
(the "basic "Frust" which Ericson re- 
fers to as the foundation ol all later 
Capacity to relate) also sometimes 
lingers on, attaching itsell to the in- 
ternalized, narcissistic “object,” 50 
that it becomes hard for the child, 
now grown older, to see in this "With- 
drawal Impulse" something destruc- 
tive to his own wish for life satisfac- 
tions. It becomes even harder to stand 
up against it, just as, with many 
growing and grown children, it is 
hard, or impossible, to stand up 
against a destructively over-protective 
parent. 

However, not all individuals react 
in this way, Gradually, I have come to 
distinguish those who do so react (ex- 
periencing this withdrawal urge in 
terms of what Roy Shaffer has called 
“The Loving and Beloved Superego”) 
and those who feel it to be “The 
Enemy” (something which grossly 
and tyrannically interferes with their 
efforts to achieve Ше satisfactions.) 
How are these two different reactions 
to be understood? Primarily, I think, 
in terms of the image which is intro- 
jected. In the first case, the image is 
experienced as benign (accepted as 
“the good mother” of whom Melanie 
Klein speaks). In the second case, it 
seems to me that, from the beginning, 
there may have been lack of basic 
givingness on the part of the mother- 
ing person (even though the infant 
could not recognize this at the time) - 
But gradually some awareness of it 
“bad parent person” became too 
strong for the growing child to deny: 
Consequently, the introjected image 
ol the originally "giving parent" be 


сате confused. and fused with this 


" к 
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new concept; (the image which was 
mu eNperienc ed protectively, be- 
Шук у Increasingly the bad destruc. 
irm [иша which. Melanie Klein so 
aphically describes) . 
Pe spoken in terms ol a simple 
te ever T Under both headings. 
Open d think ап alternative devel- 
Carlier jns take place. Since I have 
velo aa these alternative de- 
Don | under the titles “The 
Mea Cul" р Syndrome and I he 
only a | pa (My Blame’) Syndrome, 
polt it w Words are necessary at this 
Dating E tome that "The Hiber- 
child's MODUM results Irom а 
Sete uf s to preserve his earlier 
through ema secure and protected; 
aleni t pre the emotional equiv- 
tional i libernating, until the emo- 
it ен ера is again such as to make 
Which that “Spring has returned," at 
slept е! The Sell. which has 
бао a long sleep, hopefully can 
т аи continue on, with all the 
a пане and capacity 10 respond 
ИЙ үт; ly which was there belore the 
Possibl 18 became necessary, Olten, 
of S 3 almost always, the harbinger 
bring must be à therapist, who 
itation V the techniques and the ded- 
Boone 10 reawaken the sense ol the 
tients as al life, and re-kindle the раз 
of this awareness that he can partake 
5 goodness. 
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aw 1 the “Mea Culpa Syndrome” the 
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“B 
¢ Sense of deprivation is all too evi- 
8 the compromise consists in the 

$ accounting for it by blaming 
Ц ("Not that Mother and/or 
i are rejecting parents. It is my 
ss being so bad, inferior and 
ту that even the most accept 
Li Pom. cannot quite accept те.) 
isen ТЕЗ the image which is 50 
: dees 10 the particular child, but 
“рес. so at the expense of self- 
© and self-esteem. Moreover, the 
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child shrinks Irom putting his theory 
to the test (as he would were he to 
strive to become "good," and hence 
presumably loved as ol old). It is less 
anxiety-arousing merely to believe that 
he, and not his parents, are unworthy, 
than to try becoming “worthy” and 
perhaps have to face up to rejection. 
Question 2. which I raised con- 
cerned itself with the manifestation of 
this syndrome in the on-going life of 
the patient, Here the answers are not 
derived from theory. They are factual 
accounts of conditions with which my 
patients and I have struggled, in the 
course of doing therapy with these 
victims of an "Inner Saboteur." For, 
with varying degrees of awareness, 
these. particular. patients all come to 
therapy sullering from the same symp- 
tom. Something in them works against 
the life satisfactions which, on a con- 
scious level, they seek! This "some- 
thing" is variously experienced in 
terms of one of the four developments 
described above. In briefly describing 
these manifestations, therefore, I will 
choose four individuals, to illustrate 
the introjected "good and bad moth- 
ers," and the “hibernating” and "mea 
culpa" syndromes, respectively. 


First, the pseudo "good mother im- 
age" which says, "withdraw, because 
only by withdrawing can you escape 
the too-powerful storms of life and 
remain safe.” Patient А had been suc- 
cessful in administrative type of work 
until a traumatic event occurred in 
his life, True, there had been early 
occasions when, in his boyhood, he 
had succumbed to the wish to play 
truant. In those days his mother had 
acceded to these wishes: indeed, had 
inaugurated many of them, ("It's too 
rainy for you to go to school today," 
or, "With that cold, it’s better for you 
to stay home.”) But, in general, he 
had struggled against temptation, and 
had gone to school, and later, to work, 
consistently and conscientiously. The 
traumatic occurrence resulted in a re- 
gressive longing for the over-protec- 
tive and hence pseudo “good mother.” 
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It became increasingly hard to go to 
work until, not 100 long alter, he lost 
all impulse to do so. “I can't do it. 
It takes too much out of me, Dm bet- 
ter off staying at home," were his 
rationalizations for accepting a life of 
complete boredom and aimlessness. 
The therapeutic task was centered on 
helping him to realize that actually 
he did not feel better off, in this with- 
drawn state. He was coddling himself, 
at the expense of all life satisfactions 
апа fulfillments! 


Second, the patient with a “Hiber- 
nating syndrome.” Patient B had for 
years accepted the fact of his mental 
illness, to а degree where it would be 
more appropriate to say that he had 
hidden behind it; using the diagnostic 
label as a wall which hid a hopeful ego 
from a too-hard world, This patient 
had always assured himself that "some 
day," when he finds the right person 
to help him, he will manage to start 
over, During our interpretive inter- 
view (following testing) this hopeful 
ego cast me in the role of the an- 
ticipated helper. Bit by bit, in ther- 
apy, the hidden “he” has emerged, in 
the warmth which he experiences in 
the therapeutic milieu, 

Third, the patient with the intro- 
jected “bad mother.” Patient C feels 
himself imprisoned by “something 
which keeps him in his rented room, 
not even allowing him time off to go 
to the library, to get the books for 
which he longs. He is somchow forced 
to accede to the palpably specious ar- 
gument that it is too much trouble 
to shave, and, of course he cannot go 
out without shaving! Therapy for this 
man consists in helping him increas- 
ingly to refuse to be victimized. 

Fourth, the patient with the “Mea 
Culpa Syndrome," Patient D can best 


be characterized by the words: “He 
is his own 


Worst enemy.” He was 
dropped [rom a graduate school on 
which promotion in his work de- 


pended, because of continuo 
uve attitudes, aimed alike 
ministration, 


us disrup- 
against ad- 
teachers and fellow stu- 
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dents. His behavior on the job became 
so Increasingly provocative that he 
was finally suspended by an under- 
standing supervisor, pending the ont 
come ol the therapy on which he ү 
embarked. T herapy for him consisted 
largely in helping him to recognize 
and to stand Up against this need 10 
prove himself the bad and unworthy 
one, which was playing such havoc 
with his own hopes and aspirations. 


I have already touched on the prob- 
lem of how these conditions can De 
worked with in therapy. What follows 
is a morc systematic account ol the 
process; to which I would like to give 
the general title “Devices for Spotting 
and Stopping the Inner Sabotcur. 
Or, to put it in Rorschach terms. 
“Devices for shifting the balance be- 
tween the ascendant on’ and the re- 
duced 'M'." For purposes of exposi- 
tion I am considering it under three 
headings or aspects, 

Aspect I is an explanation to the 
patient (a step which I usually take 
in an interpretive interview following 
testing). Several things must be made 
clear from the outset. 1). The patient 
must be told. (in whatever words will 
make this meaningful to him) that 
"something in him" is sabotaging his 
cllorts to gain life satisfactions, 2. 
He is not alone in this. The [act of 
an inner (unconscious) enemy to his 
fulfillment is one which is well recog- 
nized (as witness such lay phrases as 
“he is his own worst enemy” or “I 
wasn't myself when I did that," or 
such. professional writings as Steven- 
son's Dr. Jekyll and Mr Hyde, and 
Menninger's Man Against Himself). 
3). This is a treatable condition, with 
techniques which have been worked 
out, and can be enumerated. 1). The 
therapist is oflering him (or her) self 
as the patient's ally, in this “War 
Against the Inner Saboteur.” 

Obviously, not all patients are 
equally receptive to these ideas, They 
make immediate sense to those who 
have experienced themselves as don 
inated by the Introjected “bad pat 
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Pátiaxg GF. Vorms 
oo As] suggested, resistance to ac- 
Cepting these ideas, and hence. to ther- 
m ы E in the group in whom 
еп н o “good parent imag t 
ines n = For this group a prelim- 
опе in кош job must Бе done: 
x a tich the patient is helped 
"ү. Г lo accept the [aet of а 
om p, ч Sheep's Clothing." (or. to 
small Каны associated. with even a 
things ип : s recognition that such 
ing Төн m the Wolf of Red Rid- 
охе] i ү ame, masquerading as the 
unirse rper Thef In order to ac- 
quitan, this recognition, certain re- 
releren nts must. be met, both with 
offered s ж the type of explanation 
tionshi, and to the therapeutic rela- 
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dito the former, I have found it 
CUL inst; to use some small but clear- 
ample м gue of scli-sabotage, S e 
отео А what is meant, adding, If 
You de M the outside did this to 
sider ws think you would con- 
The ino A friendly or a hostile act? 
апе table answer in terms of the 
tion, VES rise to the second ques- 
Sell doi, ten, if instead you find your- 
Every p "B it, don't you think we have 
at Er зар to feel, in this instance 
tting ; that "something in you" was 
AS ыі. ма for you but against you?” 
IS gy; de illustrations follow, the way 
оГ үз ually paved for an explanation 
5s ^ . Protective, Over-protective, 
Y in ive Development, dn which, 
ейде, ication, no blame is attached 
lo the to the mothering prototype or 
i Oty ae withdiz val impulse. It 
ingereq cause this adaptation рав 
i Dust m beyond its usefulnes , that 
3C stood up against, 

unig Peet 2 in “Spotting and Stopping 
iremen, Saboteur” concerns the + 
‘tose 2 which this type of Т. х 
Nery on the therapist and on the 
or i ipa: relationship. The concept 
Conse, therapist. as the ally of the 
Other S ego against the ego-alien 
le Side has already been talked of. 
ten this calls for an active type ol 

"PY. In a state of war, the ally 
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becomes а participant in the strug- 
gle, as truly as does the one being 
attacked. It also calls for various atti- 
tudes on the part of the therapist, 
who. lar from being the traditional 
uninvolved "screen" is committed to 
participation and to a type of involve- 
ment, Perhaps this qualifying phrase 
Ua type of involvement" should be 
considered. lirst, True, the therapist 
has joined lorces with the ego-syntonic 
drives, in his patient, but this does not 
change the task [rom а therapeutic 
one to a personalized. involvement. 
His task as therapist is to be alert to 
the “Pearl Harbor" attacks of “The 
тешу” (largely unseen by the pa- 
tient) much as though this particular 
ally were in a plane, where he could 
see what the ground fighter cannot 
see. He must therefore continuously 
communicate to his ally the hidden 
things which are going on. 

But more is called for, on the part 
ol the therapist: a kind of patience 
which would be too self-abnegating, 
were it not for understanding all that 
has been said above. For “The Re- 
sistance” frequently takes forms which 
annoy and anger the therapist; in- 
deed, sometimes run counter to his 
own, previously held ideas of the 
therapeutic “setting ol limits." Sus- 
piciousness: continuous forgetfulness 
of important insights: marked lateness 
to appointments; unwarranted ab- 
sences; all of these must be antici- 
pated, and dealt with, Here the key 
words are “dealt with,” For the ther- 
apy envisaged here is not permissive, 
so far as the Inner Saboteur is con- 
cerned, It is a therapy aimed at just 
the opposite; suppression; hopefully, 
even extermination, To accomplish 
this, however, it is essential that the 
therapist. himself continually make 
the distinction between the ego-asser- 
tive aspects of the patient and the ego- 
defeating aspects. He can be as angry 
as the situation. warrants at “the en- 
emy,” but he must first himself recog- 
nize and then make clear to the pa- 
tient, that it is not the conscious Ve, 
but the unconscious sabotaging agent, 
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at which the therapist feels this justi- 
fied anger, Al] these resistances must 
therelore be interpreted as enemy 
acts; interferences which range from 
having mere nuisance value to ellorts 
to eflectuate a termination of ther- 
apy. One illustration of "nuisance 
tactics” is at once amusing and reveal- 
ing. A patient, new in therapy, im- 
mediately roused my irritation by con- 
stant repetition of inconsequential 
statements. Finally I lost patience, but 
luckily in time to turn my anger 
against the offender and not the vic- 
tim. I remarked, “I think this 'Sabo- 
teur’ we have been speaking of would 
like to have me react to you as an 
insufferable bore. But I have tested 
you—and I know you are not a bore. 
So I refuse to accept this picture of 
you. If you don't mind, therefore, I 
will interrupt whenever these repeti- 
tions take place." Alter that, I had 
only to say, "Now-now!" to alert the 
patient and enable him to change the 
subject. 


Another example, which called for 
harsher measures was one in which 
repeatedly the resistant side of the 
patient distorted whatever interpre- 
tations I made, until it became clear 
that it had taken over and that the 
ego-syntonic drives were under sub- 
jugation. Therapy, therefore, could 
not take place. All that I could do, as 
I saw it, was to end therapy, in a way 
which at least stated the case. (should 
there be enough of the ego-afirming 
drives left, to make something ol it). 
I therefore said, "It's so clear by now 
that "The Enemy’ and not you, is in 
control in these sessions, and that they 
are making a mockery of therapy, that 
I have no choice as your ally, but to 
refuse to take part in this. I must 
therefore. close, what I had hoped 
would be therapy, but has become a 
travesty.” To my surprise, the patient 

with an entirely different. expression 
(I would almost say in an entirely 
different voice) answered, "Will vou 
give me опе more chance?" This was 
the beginning of real therapy. Fre- 
quently, this patient referred to what 
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“When you 


happened with the words 
lace and 


threw cold water in my 
woke up." 


Inner 


Step in “Stopping this 
vari- 


Saboteur” consists in spotting the va 
ous devices or disguises (behind which 
“The Resistance" operates) as а pre 
liminary to changing things. МИНЬ 
it seems important to explain ilie 
proceedings to the conscious indivi- 
dual, both in order to share the plan 
of campaign with him, and to give 
him the encouragement inherent 1n 
the idea that, with cach unmasking 
of a “disguise,” the particular “dis 
guise” becomes useless. “Even the most 
clever of magicians has only a limited 
supply of tricks,” is my way of saying 
it, "Each trick, once it is understood. 
falls into the discard file." 


I have listed such devices as, to 
date, I have been able to spot. I offer 
them here, aware both that the list 
тау be incomplete, that some of them 
may not stand up from the point of 
view of frequency, and that some have 
already been referred to in other con- 
texts. However, a list mas still help to 
spotlight some of the pitfalls that lie 
ahead. 


Device | — (Injustice collecting, 
Bergler's name for a hammering-in 
of proof, through an impressive col- 
lection of examples, that “you can't 
win; life is against you, so give up 
and withdraw.) 

Device 2 — (The "Wolf in Sheep's 
Clothing" disguise, in which ego- 
destructive impulses take on the sem- 
blance of a pseudo kind of protec- 
tiveness. "Don't work so hard; relax: 
give up," even though giving up may 
entail giving up one's ego goals and 
aspirations.) 

Device 3 (The use,ol the "High 
Sounding Phrase"; words which the 
conscious ego values, and to which i! 
will therefore. unsuspectingly, albeit: 
destructively subscribe) Such words 
аз "I owe it to mv pride or sell 
respect.” can cause an individual ® 
engage in all manner of self-sabota& 


| 
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› sou 
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ine ; А А И 
d acts, serene in the delusion that 
Is is upstanding behavior. 


— (The use ol the two 
isis d ү ithe or": as though there 
slavish {y x Mim) Either one must be 
bite et su missive to authority, or 
[am E age п defiant, acting-out 
QUI Fimo] his dichotomous thinking 
roughly di in activity which is tho- 
self. С ane to the patient him- 
"Bui — ually, the simple question, 
Will he i i it be either—or'? 
ndi ally, function to help the 
aware ot an become increasingly 
lween th e grey areas which lie be- 
thus pen ы аск and all-white, and 
Hendin le him to put an end to this 
; m swing between [rustrating 
alternatives, : 


AM | ИК 
; bs ae (Vhe use of the Vall 
T" ) ап escape from the frustrat- 
Ne reality into some variation ol 


Stet Midi” wishtul thinking — 
Colors SY | will stand up tn my true 
ciate du. then. won't they all appre- 
Wise" ше, "word to the 

is in order with reference 10 
delicate task implicit in helping 
Fo act patient become aware ol 
and Um poney berween the phantasy 
(which actuality. There is а risk 

Must be evaluated) that one 
OMparabl $ а situation 
Sen "Wild that of the tragedy m 
uu Vild Duck, or O'Neill's 
Driving tha Cometh, through de- 
Made ad patient. ol all that has 
Ore ra lrustrated Ше bearable, be- 
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nition ramework ol a shared recog- 
ipon ol the patients assets and capa- 
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: (A variation. of the 
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with the iboteur" posing as "The 
Friend.) An illustration will help 
clavily this. Patients frequently give 
a name to this sabotaging aspect of 
themselves: a shorthand way of dis- 
tinguishing between the ego-aflirming 
and the ego-deteating. This is help- 
ful and I have found such names as 
"phe Dybbuk,” “The Other Side” 
and "The Stinker” useful in changing 
an intellectualization into an allective 
experience. But beware of the name 
which does the opposite, ах in the 
case ol the patient who spontaneously 
decided on the name “Sam.” Asked, 
“Why Sam?” he answered, “1 don't 
know, As a matter of fact, Ше only 
Sam I know is a good friend of mine.” 
He thereupon spontaneously changed 
the name to "Boris," ("lt will remind 
me of Boris Като). 

Device 7 — (The use of the type 
of sell-recrimination which I have re- 
ferred to. as the "Mea Culpa Syn- 
drome,") l consists in so strong a 
stress on. one's unworthiness and in- 
adequacy, that far [rom striving to be- 
come more worthy and adequate, one 
is instead, sunk in an increasingly 
deep depression. This negative sell- 
image (the end result, as I see it, of 
a childhood experience ol himself as 
essentially unvalued, and hence hav- 
ing no value) is capable of respond- 

transference experience of 

once the basic trust 
which originally caused the “М” de- 
velopment has been restored. 
8 — An attempt to shift 
from "something in him" 
or maintains the Irus- 
to anger directed 


ing to a 
being valued, 


Device 
attention 
which causes, 
trating situation, 
towards the outside. 

A patient recently spoke of getting 
ver angry when he wat hes others do 
things which he wants to do: despis- 
ing them for it. Asked what kind of 
things, he said, “Like watching some- 
one gel ahead and make a better lite 
for himsell." 

Device 9 — (A "setting the stage" 
technique, in which, in true repeti- 
tion compulsion manner, a drama of 
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long ago is re-enacted in the modern 
dress costume of the current year.) 
The simple corrective, “This isn't 
true of today," followed by the statc- 
ment “You necdn't be a captive audi- 
ence; you can ring down the curtain 
at any minute,” gives the patient a 
power over the “repetition compul- 
sion" which does not come when the 
therapist uses this technical term. 
After the device is understood, the 
question, "Might this be some form 
of ‘stage setting?" is frequently suff- 
cient to return the patient to his cur- 
rent reality, and thus automatically 
put a stop to the performance. 


А patient complained about the 
"ridiculous" jealousy he was aware of 
in connection with his son's pending 
return from camp. "Now his mother 
will have cyes only for him," he said. 
Analyzing this statement produced the 
memory in reverse; his father's return 
from a trip, and his own childhood 
unhappy feeling that "now mother 
has еуез only for him." Talking about 
it as a re-enactment of the old drama, 
with reverse roles, did, in this in- 
stance, give the patient power to ring 
down the curtain. 


Device 10 — The manic phase of 
the manic-depressive mood swing (a 
use, which is actually an abuse, of the 
Ego's attempt to re-establish self- 
affirmative values). The destructive 
aspect lies, of course, in the over- 
reaction; so that it becomes a varia- 
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tion of the "cither—or" situation, M 
which reality is lost sight of, and à 
too exalted sell-image replaces the too- 
deflated one. 

Perhaps, in connection. with these 
mood swings, a word should be. г 
about the nosologic group to which т 
believe. these patients belong. I thin 
they have in common a manic-deprey 
sive character structure, in which к 
of the object” (the "Good Parent O 
their carly childhood) activates the 
withdrawal impulse and all that de 
rives from it. 


This brings me to the essential 
therapeutic tool; the corrective cmo- 
tional experience of which Fran? 
Alexander speaks. These patients all 
suffer from a loss of self-esteem: OCCA 
sioned by the experience of loss ol 
esteem from the significant "Object 
of long ago. If, then, increasingly, they 
feel valued by the therapist (the new 
significant object) the idea "I must 
be valuable, since the significant per- 
son finds me so," must gradually 
cause a reversal of this whole adapta- 
tion. This, as I sec it, is why it is 
essential that the therapist be deeply 
aware of the ego-potentials in his pa- 
tient; seeing him as one who can be 
helped, and who is worthy of being 


helped. 


I know of no better way in which 
this hidden potential can become ap- 
parent, than through the “X-ray 
vision" of the Rorschach, 
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Bernice T. EIDUSON 
tested. This latter procedure was 
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5 15 the case of a nine-year old 


20у ww 
у w " ; 
ho was referred to the Reiss- 


mver E because of aggressive be- 
fifth grad 3e hoo] and at home. He is a 
referral ng pere school pressed for 
P As ne Clinic, but his parents, 
i knowl this recommendation, 
at номын 61 that he was rebellious 
lis Жо was constantly fighting 
Principal, in who rejected him. The 
ЇЧ се in talking with the parents, 

ated that Johnny is the kind of 


lw xi | 
yw өе : : . 
Wit a has a chip on his shoulder, 
in no one likes, who has difheulty 


M NM failures, and who feels 
complica The problem of halitosis 
lis sym es this picture. Although 
Med Dy Г һаз been partly. allevi- 
considere ug in diet, the halitosts 1s 
“Motions by the doctors to be an 
Problem, „response through a gastric 
Johnny ^ The difficulties with which 
hey 2 comes to us are not acute. 
У Actually started in kindergarten 
, he began pushing other chil- 
fe was unable to make friends, 
exa 7 AD the fifth grade, he shows 
behay; cerbation of the same kind of 
lor, 
J Whe 


lin EP Such a child is brought to the 


1с, the normal diagnostic pro 
includes several intake inter- 
Seen çe ith the parents, usually both 
he Parately, psychiatric evaluation 
anc child through play interviews, 
Whe Ychological testing of the child. 
"Thi Indicated, the parents are also 
the 
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recommended in this case because it 
was felt that both parents were dis- 
turbed, and because it seemed desir- 
able to understand the extent of their 
disturbances in terms of the impact 
on the boy. Mr. W. was given the Four 
Picture Test, Draw-A-Person, and the 
Rorschach. Mrs. W. was given the 
same battery with the addition of the 
House-Tree-Person. Johnny was given 
WISC, Rorschach, Doll Diagnosis, 
Bender-Gestalt, House-Tree-Person, 
TAT. The final psychodynamic diag- 
nosis and recommendations are based 
on this total diagnostic material on 
the family considered together. 

In. presenting the findings at this 
time, our usual procedure is reversed 
in order to highlight the contribution 
that the tests make to the understand- 
ing of the child, and particularly to 
the understanding of the relationship 
between child and parents. First, 
background information will be of- 
fered; then testing on each parent; 
tests on the boy: and finally, a sum- 
mary which suggests how the findings 
of psychological test data elucidate the 
historical material. 

Johnny who is nine, is the youngest 
of three boys, the others being one 
and two years older respectively. The 
family is a lower middle-class Jewish 
family. The father, mother and boy 
are described as attractive persons. 
Johnny is а rather pleasant-looking 
bov with a crew-cut who is normal 
in size for his age and who, upon ap- 

earance, gives no evidence of any 
maldevelopment. His most striking 


characteristics аге his chewed down 
fingernails and quiet. sell-conscious- 
ness. His mother, Mrs. W., is de- 
scribed as soft-spoken, а well-nourish- 
ed looking woman, who appears, how- 
ever, quite fragile emotionally, The 
father is a tall, husky, seemingly warm 
and out-going man. He works as а 
CPA and supports his family through 
a moderately successtul accounting 
business. Generally, the mother keeps 
house, although she has occasionally 
gone back to work during Johnny's 
early years. During these times, the 
patient was cared for by the father's 
mother who lived in the house. In 
fact, at the time that Johnny was 
born, the grandmother came to help 
care for the other two boys, thus 
freeing Mrs. W. to attend completely 
to the new infant. 

Johnny was not a planned child, 
but the conception was a desired onc. 
The parents hoped that he would be 
a girl. The birth was easy and com- 
fortable, but from the first. Johnny 
appeared to be a feeding problem. He 
was colicky, was exposed to a number 
of different formulas and finally 
placed on goat's milk. He never slept 
well, was fretful. He was not felt to 
be a happy child, compared to his 
brothers. He liked to be cuddled, but 
was unusually irritable. Не looked 
thin and undernourished. He has re- 
mained a finicky, fussy, slow eater 
even though the parents say they have 
taken pains not to force him into cat- 
ing or into eating what he does not 
like. He has had periods when he 
would spit his food out, when he 
would swallow it without chewing 
and today certain of these food habits 
remain. Toilet training was accom- 
plished easily by sixteen months al- 


though occasionally he still has toilet 
accidents, 


His medical history has generally 
been uneventlul. One vear ago, he 
had some difhculty with his eves for 
several months, and reported frequent 
headaches which seemed to clear up 


when he got glasses. He seems a little 


uncomfortable about 


wearing his 
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glasses although everyone ebe 1n 
familys wears them. Last year ше 
school reported that the halitosts 


which I mentioned earlier was so bat 
that the children did not want (o ре 
near him. The doctor prescribed 
mouth wash for this and encourages 
a different diet. Although the halitosts 
has improved following these recon 
mendations, it is still a problem. His 
reaction toward this has always been 
a defensive one; he "didn't care” what 
other people called him. 

From the point of view ol sexual 
history, the parents have maintained 
a good deal of permissiveness in their 
sexual attitude so that we have WOM 
dered how much their freeness has 
actually overstimulated Johnny. M 
present, however, he and his brothers 
show the typical silly reactions that 
boys his age show when the father 
attempts to discuss questions of sex 
with them. Masturbation has never 
been treated as a problem. The par 
ents make a point about the care they 
take in not having their relations with 
each other overheard by the bovs 
which has made us wonder whether 
sexual interest was as minimal as the 
parents reported. 


Johnny sleeps in the same room 
with his next older brother. ‚М home 
he emulates his brothers, although 
they do not want to have much to do 
with him. The three fight together @ 
good deal. 


To give a brief picture of Johnny > 
parents: Johnny's mother was one ol 
six children, a middle child, who wi 
very close to her own mother. she 
graduated from high school and went 
to work. immediately, helping het 
father run а small garment manulat 
turing concern. Her father was alwi? 
а hard worker, having as many 
three jobs simultaneously in order 
support his large famil. Mrs 2, 
tells very little about her relationshil? 
with her own brothers and sisters: 
is quite evident that now she prele 
her husband's family to her own 
families were friendly with each 0" 


а 
[o 


ye 
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Or years belore Mr. and Mrs. W. mar- 
ned. After marriage both worked and 
Aven their money to enable Mr, Ws 
p to come to live in GCalilornia. 
а families lived together lor a 
1: с. зо that the grandparents have 
рага mae part in the raising ol 
of did dei boys. Mas. W., had a lot 
je энн in the vear belore Johnny 
ЫШ hee to the Clinic, She at- 
Allis x ! p and her chronic gastric 
ан, па disturbance: over hei 
that sh | with Johnny and complains 
drawn 1 vas Deen depressed. has with- 
ОША зер. having any guests in her 

snot wanting to be with people. 


у алу father, a man ol about 10. 
tas the oldest ol three in his closely 
tak шш, When he graduated from 
spins he had full economic re- 
in a f; А шу lor the family. He worked 
2 Factory Гога while. then attended 
Northwestern University at night un- 


til he went into Service. He went 
overseas lor some months and ulti- 
mately "manipulated" ап NP dis- 
charge. based on ulcer symptoms and 
stomach aches which have completely 
cleared up. After graduating from col- 
lege and having gone to night school, 
he took his examinations for the CPA 
but these exams were delayed a num- 
ber of times because he felt he "didn't 
have the guts to take them.” When he 
was released from Service he had 
several sessions with a psychiatrist 
which, however, he found of no help 
because he became the expert for the 
psychiatrists ах problems. At times 
he and his wile have worked together 
in his tax accounting office, she doing 
some of the secretarial work, but now 
he shares his business with his 
brother. 

These are the three persons, then, 
whom we have studied psychologic- 


ally. 


Psychodiagnostic Evaluation of Mrs. W. 


MORTIMER M. MEYER 


Mrs. W.'s record portrays a marked- 
1 different overall picture. She seems 
the kind of person who might be an 
interesting and pleasant acquaintance 
who would appear relaxed and well 
adjusted but who, on closer acquaint- 
ance, might prove to be somewhat 
emotionally wearing. She an in- 
dividual manifesting a general sense 
of securitv as she undertakes a task, 
highly sensitive to stimuli from within 
and without, a far richer interaction 
with life, and a more aggressive at- 
titude, but with greater feelings of 
unrecognized anxiety. The dimin- 
ished pleasure in a closer relationship 
would arise from an underlying con- 
fusion about her identity and a some- 
what hysterical coloring to her emo- 

tional reactions. 

In responding to the Rorschach, she 
starts off with a popular response and 
a manner suggesting a sense of secur- 
ity but then immediately asks for 
permission to view the situation with 
more flexibility, that is, permission 
to turn the card around as if she 
found ordinary limitations too con- 
fining. She then comments, "I don't 
see many things in this one at all." 
Perhaps because, in part, she is dis- 
appointed in her own lack of pro- 
ductivity and perhaps as a criticism 
against the situation. This combina- 
tion of attitudes permits the hypo- 
thesis that she has high demands 
about which she is uncomfortable and 
perhaps resents the exposure. Al- 
though she shows both capacity and 
interest in emotional involvement, it 
is a hesitant one initially, as if she 
would repress it if she could. How- 
ever. when faced with intense emo- 
tional stimulation from the outside, 
as on Cards VII —and especially IX— 

an intense hysteric type of response 
occurs. From this one might infer 
that she is likely to try to maintain 
intellectual calm and rational reaction 


i A i ‘me ul 
without emotional involvement. b 


then when she can no longer Чел} 
her affect, it will appear quickly int 
reach a marked intensity only to sub 
side suddenly again as noted by the 
discontinuation of her use of color 1! 
Card X. 

When anxiety presses from within, 
a similar loss of ego control is notet 
but here it is not expressed by out 
burst but by a loss of distance and of 
careful reality testing. At such 
moments she has no wish to examine 
her motives, as noted in her com 
ments to such a response. "I can't give 
you any explanation—that's just the 
way it appears to me." Fortunately. 
she has enough acceptance of her own 
internal world as again noted from 
the ease with which M's and FM's 
appear, so that she has access to these 
inner resources for some stability. 


Although she has had sufficient op- 
portunity for identification to incor 
porate people into her world and to 
acknowledge her instinctual drives, 25 
noted from M's and ЕМ, she does 
not have a clarified and well differen 
tiated picture of her own role, People 
are around her but she does not see 
them as interrelated. This inference 
is made from the character of her M 
responses in which none of the figure 
are seen as related directly to cach 
other and from her reaction to Cart 
X, which often gives a picture of the 
way a subject sees the world arount 
him. On this card she sees a bunch © 
animals, mostly fish, dancing. “They 
seem to be going in all different 
directions." 

She has ап acceptance for the cul 
tural concept of male and fem 
that is passivity and aggressivil) Р 
the conventional sense but with rie 
ficulty in deciding her own oriental" e 
to these. The protocol indicates кй 
difficulty through responses. such 


CU 
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га Card 1 where the bat has “little 
D rofa top" and is immediately 
spar | Es a highly feminine re- 
ics An the female dancer on her 
directie if unresolved impulses in both 
rections were competing for recog- 
ШИ ҮЙ 
oon on Card III, this theme is 
Me €: the fact that she sees the 
EM but "as dancing men" who 
Bustle шут drums." This struggle is 
trend | complicated by a strong oral 
two en rn m such responses 45 
و‎ s getting milk from their 
two #6 п Ci d \ I; and on Card I 
Т i ron of birds with open 
these Meer to be fed. Го one of 
mother М adds, I don't see any 
ity d es Such openness of oral- 
panied оне usually is accom 
strong ‘en. overt manifestations of 
with Tu ependency needs. Intertwined 
about cn, is an exhibitionistic trend 
in fiis ipid she is equally ambivalent 
qualiti she is not sure that she has the 
expla tes which merit showing off. One 
Na SERO for the struggle suggested 
give response is that she fears that to 
would to the more passive behavior 
destru Subject her to the danger of 
E icon eg This would be quite un- 
SEA able if we accept the терге 
o be f that the birds are waiting 
there ed and there is no mother 
these, Some. attempts to integrate 
as meg trends is likely to be 
stre In an individual with all the 
"епш and might go in the direc 


101 ч 1 
fies of her trying to assume some 
ies P of both the maternal and pa- 

al roles. Parenthetically, one 


Wie 
i hee in terms of Mr. W's char- 
БУП, nat this is what could make for 
dier in the marital relationship. 
the ос the emotional lability plus 
Would ОЗЕ pulls in each direction 
Probat mean that the resolution, » 
a ienr aly an unstable one 1n which 
we] "ton of the various needs, as 
Occur the resolution, are likely to 
b unis that the marital relationship 
her a somewhat turbulent one 
Muc] е When the world gets 100 
Or her, her reaction is to Tun 
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“for cover" as noted from Card. X. 
This run for cover "towards an open- 
ing in а cave" has the possible impli- 
cation that in crisis it is her passivity 
that takes over rather than her ag- 
gression and she tries to retreat rather 
than to. cope with the situation. At 
such moments of crisis, distortions of 
thinking and a loss of careful reality 
testing appear. 


In summary then, we have an in- 
dividual with a great deal of richness 
of personality which can serve as à 
source of personal growth for Johnny. 
She is able to extend warmth and 
sensitivity to him and, at times, pro- 
vide him with a sense of security. 
However, within this framework there 
are her unresolved. dependency and 
oral needs, her exhibitionistic trends 
and the anxiety and inner turmoil. 
Although she makes attempts to cope 
with the world, the appearance of the 
distortions and possible loss of careful 
reality testing indicate her inability 
to find even a relatively comfortable 
neurotic solution so that some of her 
anxiety and turbulence is likely to be 
conveyed directly to the children. The 
building up of affect to the explosive 
"fre" on IN, after which the affect 
again becomes passive, permits the 
inference that under stress of an emo- 
tional situation in her role with the 
children, she may make attempts to 
cope with them only to find it over- 
whelming and climaxing in an emo- 
tional disturbance followed by sud- 
den subsidence and retreat. 

For a male child her problems are 
likely to make difficult the resolution 
of both the oral and oedipal phases. 
She will, at some moments, provide 
opportunities for him to satisfy his 
dependent needs and, at other times, 
vie with him for her own satisfactions. 
Her own uncertainty about passivity 
and aggression will create further con- 
fusion in the child. 


SUMMARY 


When the record of both parents is 
considered together, we see a constel- 
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lation in which the parental figures 
are each struggling to achieve gratifi- 
cation for strong dependency needs 
with the mother being the stro! 
and better integrated person but with 
exhibitionistic trends which may ap- 
pear seductive to the child. Thus, for 
a male child who has the constellation 


RORSCHAC 
Mrs. W 


1. This l Ik a bat. 


May I turn it around? 


VI don't see many things in this onc at all. 
^ 


9 


{his 1 Ik a 
and this side, 


bird over 
too, 


here on 


Bi 
mouth open—and an суе, 


Hm! 
1. First glance it 1 lk two elephants. 


2. I wo dogs. 


VI wouldn't know what the red represents. 
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this side 


This might be a bird this way with the 


т 


father and а 
exhibitionistic 
pe ndency. 


of a weak dependent 
somewhat disturbed 
mother with unresolved de 
the boy's identification as а mr ile wil 
have many vicissitudes. It is likely 
that, in many ways, he will be caught 
not only in the individual needs © 
these parents but in their dithcult 
symbiotic relationship. 


н PROTOCOL 


o vears 
ә" 
I. j^ 

1. (More?) Those are wings and this is bods 
shaping large wings as far as Û can sec 
Little horns on top. 

Add 1. Now that I look at it, it might be û 
body — of a woman probably. (More?) she 
might be dancing. She's standing on he! 
toes, Thats the way it appears to me. 

2. Wing, head, beak. (O) Rt might be one ol 
those large birds with something on theil 
heads = I Ik a peacock, only the wings ate 
not those of a peacock. (How sech) Just 
perched up there with wings open like 
they're ready to fly away, 

3. (Mouth?) I suppose they're trying to get 
some food except that theyre connected 
here so they can't do it, I don't see ans 
mother here. They're sort of dancing, (О) 
Seems happily. 

Add 2. This I IK a nest now with two little 
birds sticking up with their mouths 
open. (Q) For food, 

I. 3” 

1. (Pz) Head. trunks together — they | Ik 


thev're kissing, (Q) Just. putting trunks 
together like elephants. I make 
anything out of the red. 


‘They're 


couldn't 


two dog 
are 


just. sitting actually 
heads — sitting up begging 
their paws right here 


these 
(d 
vou could usc 


part of this (bottom red) as their paw 
ant 
Add 1. Em sitting looking at the red — the 


е ; А n 
(1) This 1 Ik two animals facing each could be those tall hats red Carme 
other. Miranda hats. I can't think of anything 
else, 
HL | 
i j we 
I. This is two dancing men. 1. (P) ar body. arm, leg. These | Tk "a 
: т? 
drums. Т.А they're beating drums. peer 
Phin ae and shape of their heads. | 1 


ou 
The way theyre cut off like this W 
be where the pants would be. 
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Se A 
3. Us à bow tie in the middle 2. (Describe ИУ got little knot. in the 
middle. A comic tic, (Q) Bec its so big. 
y If black?) Hi stood out to me as a tie and 
u 1 don’t think it would have seemed so 
2 much like a tie if it had been black. I. Ik a 
down with a big red bowtie. Гус seen 
them. 

(1) They might be playing the drums. Add. These two red things might be birds — 
Ik they dropped down, were killed — just 
flying to the ground, (Q) Falling to the 
ground, (Kind?) A small bird. (Q) I think 
T would have looked at it no matter 
whether it had been black or any other 
color, 

Ж IV. 10" 
p? = I don't see anything in this. 


Its a 


L it mi : 
could mir be a bull. Thats what it l. A buill with large wings, (Mor 
* Be =a butil. very pretty one. Hs wings are so dillerent 


and the diflerent shades of color — diller- 
ent shades of light and darkness. (tubs), 


2, " me" 
etur ...T E Ik the bottom of an animal 2. (How much?) Not these — they 1 IK arms 
I large feet, (upper outer dy (Genter D?) I didn't even 


see that — E didn't use that at all. 


Add. This way could be a face with stocking 
cap like Hanzel and Gretel. Girls? 
face. 


shapes = iisa fuller 


Vi 7 


What TIRK a bat again. 1. (Mot Just. that it has large wings = 


very large legs. (Large wings?) 
big one I wouldn't want it to come near 
me га be afraid of it, W'S got two thin 


и а ven 


legs and. two heavier legs. I don't know if 


vou'd call them legs there a part of the 
wing and they appear to stick out, (Ёх- 


plain) Ih seem to be in the wrong 
place. They just seem to be coming out 
from the ends of the wings but maybe 
thev're coming out from underneath. 1 


can’t give VOU anm explanation — that’s 


just the way they appear to me. 


VI 1* 
lhis К eat mg i 7 wouldn't include this top part of it. 
id (Which side up?) Fur. (Qo By lines in it 
and dillerent grams тарх. 
ә 
8 Os а totem pole. Mi Indian toten pole o, qUs a long thin one and it has birds’ wings 
ar the lee Ж on it and it has û very happy face on it. 


top of i 
it any wi м 
It has а big nose and two little eves and it 


seems 10 hawe whiskers. (What suggests 


wings?) Pih! and darkness ab it (тарх. 
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у is 1 Ik a 
№3. It could be two people sitting back to 3. Faces, center part of backs. This | 


ae А >. 
back chair arm sticking out, Just from waist OP 
A (More?) Just that theyre back lo back. 
They all LIK bats to me — thes all have the (O) T don't see them ans more, 
starting of a bat — big wings. 
a" 
VH. | 
1 i i iile tof 
l. It 1 Jk parts of bodies — with arns 1. (P) Arm, buttocks, foot — a little ie ith 
sticking out — and they're standing on shape — doing acrobatics. (Q) Sitting i 
something. One leg and one arm and they ‘ie one leg up and one aim up in air. So! ^ 
standing on something. like in the ballet, though they wouldn't 


sitting if its ballet, Have to be a cane 
tortionist to do it, 
\ 2. This way 1 Ik two little animals getting 2. Breast, ear, foot, 
milk from their mother — breasts up here. 
Very unusual. 
>3. And this way it | Ik two dogs. З. Face. Ear, Phevre kissing, Ivo dogs пете 
and two more if vou tuin around. (RIS 
ing?) It could be like people — though 
they could be just rubbing their noses 7 
Vd say they're just rubbing their noses 


уш iP 
‘This is very pretty! 


1. Some kind of animals. Might be bears. 1. 
Might even be mice. Two red things rep- 
resent animals, 


(Which?) ‘They're a little bit — they must 
be mice — they have funny faces and long 
tails. Bears are nicer. (Q) Get to the top 
to look at the scenery. 

V 2. It I Ik a fountain. 


2. A colored fountain — comes up and bursts 
open and comes down, 
(1) This way it 1 Ik the animals are going 


Add 1. Could be clouds. (Q) Bright sun we 
up а mountain. 


flecting through pink, 


Add 2. Part of a woman — waist, breast, arms 
sticking out. 


Add 3. This would be vertebrae of back. 


IX. 2 

l. This 1 Ik fire. 1. (What sug?) The was light and dark iF 
and the way it’s shooting up and definitely 
the color. 

2. It also 1 Ik a glass in the middle. 2. White — shape of it, (Q) A white gli 

V3. These might be 


^ " 9 > Р , 
two heads up on top 3. Eyes and nose here — something secus 1 
>here .. . In fact, this is a definite face. he sticking out of the mouth — the tongue 
. a 
I can't make anything out of the gie 
X. Ў 
]. These | IK crabs — two crabs. i» 
Aa к I 
2. This is just a bunch of animals — fish 9 


; Я ; a 
3. (What sugi) They seem to be going 1" 
different. directions. Each color sec! 
represent a different type of fish. 


Я 0 
mostly, dancing fish, 


3. Or this might be two dogs. 


ts 


. : £ " jn 
Collies — yellow collies. Гуе never “t 

} : we joo 
yellow dog but that's the way they K 
like little vellow dogs. 
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Wik 
VE ICEIK some clouds on the sides here. 
5. And this 1 IK 


call — 
Sort of a snake. DEhey're trving to get 


into. the mi 
` the middle of something — they all 
seem to be e 


6, 


1 don't know what vou 


going toward something. 


ae 
ink things I Ik they could be faces 


HousE TRE 


Mis, Wy 


(Stor 
\ s 
i Oh, Tm not very good могу maker. 


Ho ; 
Use is aski S 
а pers S asking nee, T wonder what kind 
S0 i : 1 x 
be we, n is coming to live with us — will 
00) ч 
Buen us happiness от 


appine 
à Р 
| “ coming 


of 
she 


unl or bad, bring 


Tree says, I1 see her 


Four Picr 


Mis, ү 


ШАР 
Wis like a А 
Ko int like a man waiting outside ready to 
ө ; 
п ollice and he's talking to а man 


ithe 
Ub whe 
here he ean play tennis. He's stow 
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L (What sug?) The way they were shaped 
and the color — dark and light. 

5. Green snakes; (Q) Towards an opening in 
a саме. (Q) The I Ik theyre out and 
theyre going in for cover — the snakes and 
the other things. 


Ik funnk faces. (Q) Adults — like clowns 


x 


6; 1 
with the big nose. 


That's all. 


¥-PERSON 
the street and she is very nice. She's 
dressed neatly and it will be hard to tell until 
she lives in with us. 

Woman approaches hous and says, This is 
the kind of house I've always wanted. I know 


we'll be very happy here. 


down 


RE TEST 

and he'd like to meet people. This man 
knows of a place and takes him to play tennis 
akes him to these people and he meets 


and t 
people he likes to be with and after a very 
happy time he goes home and goes to sleep. 


Psychodiagnostic Evaluation of Mr. W. 


MORTIMER М. MEYER 


The striking impression as one 
examines the Rorschach of Mr. W., is 
the relative conventionality, passivity, 
and uninspired quality of the proto- 
col. It portrays an individual who 
manifests no flagrant conflict or tur- 
moil but neither does it show depth 
of emotional involvement nor a 
highly differentiated adult character 
pattern. [|f this impression is sup- 
ported by other tests and closer 
examination of the record, his overt 
behavior is likely to be conforming 
and appropriate to the point wherein, 
to the average observer, he is a typical 
citiven who is neither disturbing nor 
exciting as a friend under normal 
circumstances, 

Closer scrutiny suggests that in the 
developmental process there must 
have been numerous hurdles which 
he could not integrate successfully but 
for which he did find defensive 
maneuvers instead of going to pieces. 
This inference is noted from the fact 
that his responsiveness is markedly 
limited and uninspired, yet effective 
in dealing with the stimulus without 
his seeming to experience anxiety. 
Thus, it is as if within the limitations 
he has set he is able to cope with life's 
problems by means of considerable 
repression and limited investment in 
life's activity. This arrangement has 
now become his life's pattern. He is 
an individual who is cautious about 
committing himself when he is not 
sure and surrounded by familiar 
clues. In the Rorschach this was noted 
from his constant qualification. and 
his responses with phrases such as 
"possibly an insect of some sort," and 
"might be two people.” and "appears 
to be like a butterfly." This caution 
extends itself not only to the intel- 

lectual aspects of a task but to the 
establishment of warm and deep emo- 
tional relationships which are very 


confusing to him. His need to sepii 
ate himsell from emotional involve: 
ment in order to function well 15 s 
lustrated in his response to Care 
VIII. where he says, "I couldn't make 
out what they are climbing because 
of all the colors involved," When he 
is uncertain, he prefers to delay and, 
if possible, retreat from the situation 
completely. However, his равну, 
апа compliance enter here so that M 
the situation does not accept his 
pscudopodia-like attempt to escape: 
he will finally respond hesitantly and 
generally with as simple and routine 
а response as possible. Thus, his overt 
behavior becomes conforming ant 
appropriate, When encouragement 
and gentle pressure are given, as in 
the Inquiry, he is able to expand 
somewhat but with such hesitation 
that it is as if he is ready to abandon 
his own judgment for fear of being 
incorrect. and possibly displeasing to 
authority. 

We can see that his self-assertive: 
ness and capacity to enjoy the fuller 
richness ol his masculinity has be: 
come impaired to the degree that he 
asks permission in the test situation: 
and evidences self-dloubts, ‘Thus, on 
the Rorschach, in reacting to Card 1. 
he says, "Is it possible to see noth 
ingz," and then in the Inquiry apolo- 
gives and justifies with the statement: 
“I was just making a wild gues " 
Then he confesses that "Actually. this 
particular one was very difficult.” ro 
Card IV he responds with the one !€ 
sponse, "This gives me the impressio? 
of a large animal without a ge 
such as a bear or an ape sitting Qu» 
tree trunk; it seems to have shrun d 
arms. The fur is real thick and rel 
to the shading." We can infer “ea 
this response the possibility that n 
W. saw his father as highly еше! al 
inadequate, and without intellec! 
contol over the instinctual drive” 


BERNICE I 
In reaction to this, Mr. W. felt it 
necessary to develop defensive maneu- 
iple e his own acting upon what 
iaa as a seductive gesture and giv- 
s Nd " instinc tual drives. In the 
the xa this rejection he thus labels 
б. le as crude and instinctual- 
Die The result is the acceptance of 
ot meu BB and the rejection 
ature masculinity in the classical 


sens isi : 

him Apparently, it seems better to 

e to remain passive and immature 
to allay the anxiety connected 


ij] Опе identification. The 
the (Шйег of all these gives him 
Hence р. ying. feeling of being at the 
ected i ee tides around him, as re- 
"o ew m X where he refers to 
snails flo; that look Somewhat like 
Е ёлу oating around." Upon inquiry, 
"e UE Alive, but revises It to 
üspended, let's sav." 
inda e trends suggest that he is an 
а depe ue who needs reassurance and 
of ap ency rclationship as à source 
prod Wty, and a push in order to be 
ductive, 


He basis for this hesitant involve- 
the Ran living can be inferred from 
ic en eh in terms of his minimal 

ication with the cultural. and 


Psychos d 
tai Sexual male roles. His uncer- 
абве and ambivalence about self- 

TUon is seen on Card II where 


» aures are described as "holding 
that do „еу are stuck to some object 
ticular pn t look like anything in par- 
People’ ; and his preference to see 
is nea asexual, as noted in his 
Spont; Зе, again to Card III, where he 
р aneously says in the Performance 


о 


topey «a 
Peart "No apparent sex to the 
nor! ©” It is interesting to observe 


the ly the dependency implied but 
whe ibility that he is uncertain 
Буар he is controlling the am- 
lp "Ce or caught in it. On Card 
Ponit Separates the upper and lower 
ton ^- of the body as if. by confus- 
nq soy) Wish, intellectual functions 
DE ou *Xuality do not meet. This kind 
t9 fof Partmentalization permits him 
tole llow through on a heterosexual 
Without threat to his defense 
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against the fuller meaning of sexual- 
ity. This illustration is part of the 
larger fear of instinctual drives which 
he cannot deny but which are not per- 
mitted adult vitality. There is evi- 
dence that his image of the adult male 
is that of a person who is highly 
sensuous, without adequate intellect- 
ual guidance over the instinctual 
drives and somewhat inadequate to 
cope with life. 

Major defensive proces become 
essential and those of denial, repres- 
sion, and isolation serve him well in 
protecting him against experiencing 
anxiety. He does not feel his behavior 
as ego dystonic and with the absence 
of urgently felt anxiety the personal- 
ity has found a satisfactory character 
compensation. These compensations 
are, however, at such a price that the 
basic personality structure may be de- 
scribed as somewhat brittle. 

It is noteworthy that his responses 
show no inclusion of aggression. The 
closest to the expression of aggression 
is on Card VIII where he sees the 
usual animallion or panther, and 
they appear to be trying to climb 
some sort of obstacle. In the Inquiry 
he says, in part, "Appears to be no 
object to reach. This might be tree 
root, on top, though why would 
animals be reaching for tree roots?" 
It is as if he has convinced himself 
that there is nothing to reach for ag- 
gressively. This absence of any ag- 
gressive trends could represent a com- 
fortable integration of aggression, 
which seems a doubtful conclusion in 
this passive repressive record. Such ab- 
sence might be the result of a marked 
repression as is possible here, in which 
case the aggression is likely to appear 
in some form disguised to Mr. W. A 
third possibility is that he is perfectly 
comfortable in the expression of ag- 
gression, even though it may not be 
appropriately integrated. His draw-a- 
person figure, among other things, 
shows a mouth with fairly prominent 
teeth. It may be that some of his ag- 
gression is oral. 

The picture of Mr. W., when 
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viewed now in terms of his role as a 
father, takes on serious limitations lor 
his children. He is clearly unable to 
offer them the opportunity for ade- 
uate identification for secure hetero- 
sexual development, for cultural role, 
the handling of instinctual drives and 
deep emotional ties. His personality 
also raises questions about his ability 
to cope with the demands of his chil- 
dren upon him for sources of depend- 
ence, security, limit setting and grati 
fication. It could be inferred, in gen- 
eral, that he is likely to be conven- 
tional as a parent, but in critical 
moments to resort to passivity and 
withdrawal. It would be inferred fur- 
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ther that he would be likely to seek 
gratification of his own dependency 
needs in the family, and to shift the 
parental responsibility to his wife. 
Such moves on his part make it difi- 
cult for children to resolve their de 
pendency needs, especially here lor 
the male child, and to resolve the 
oedipal situation. "The boy is likely 
to be uncertain about, and uncon 
fortable with, his own instinctual 
drives around aggression and incest 
ous feelings. How the boy does deal 
with these will depend in part on (һе 
character of the mother and relation 
to siblings as well as external events. 


RORSCHACH PROTOCOL 


Mr. W. 


1. L somewh Ik a butf — possibly an insect 
of some sort. 


Is it possible to see nothing? ] don't see 
anth in particular in this. 


1. Again, the only connection I can make is 
an insect — with the points sticking out of 
the head. 


HI. 
b. (Ph 


I. ‘These might be two people holding onto 
somcth. No apparent sex to the pcople 
(clears. throat). 


2.Someth that 


inbetween, 


appears to be Ik a butf 


g” 


1. (P?) This appears to be main body — and 
the wings. (How sce?) With wings spread 
in the air, 


I was just making a wild guess. Actually 
this particular one was very dificil; (Q) 
Just in the bottom ived-ink blot 
means nothing to me, (O; Only thing 1 
connect it up with is an ant, (Q) Things 
that point out, (iQ) 
little: feelers 


itsell 


Ant probably hase 
Which they usc 
eves to feel their way along 


instead ol 


ө” 


y о 
Head, neck, bunks of body up ! 
Р ari « 
are qn one segment, legs are separate 
from bodies, (Wha old: 
М ice! 
ing on oi some objet 


phet 


w 


They're either h 
they are stuck to 
that doesn't I IK anythin particular А 
bodies appear to be dissected at the waist: 
They might be females bec thei bici? 
protrude. (O) Their tmgers appeal to 3 
pointing oul thes Ino. 
wouldn't be holding on: they'd proba! 
be stuck to it, 


маш so 


" 
: А sper call 
(Butl instead of mothe) Moth didn't ° 


d 
aM 
to my mind. Possibly the color might jj^ 

x jd 
brought a butf to my mind rather ЇЇ 
moth. which is an off-white colot 
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It abo I Ik a ribbon tied in the middle. 
OE black as geod?) T suppose. Its the 
shape that makes it appear Ik a ribbon 
ted in a bow. (Could have been that 
colo) Am color would have appeared 
that wav. 


IV. ü” 
(Holds oun 
l. Ihi 
s MS Give B ran É > H 
gui gives me the impression of a large 1. (Fu It appears to be real thick such as 
8 р without a head such as a bear а bear would have. (What sug?) Probably 
al ` в p © ‘ 
id. 1 ар sitting on a псе trunk. Н just the shading of the greys and the 
н Ы 
Sto have shrunken arms. blacks. 
i Ne 18” 
Ngai А i 
Kun, it appears Ik an insect. 1. Here the head appears definitely. to. have 
э feelers sticking out, Shape of head. 
Wings seem to have а span to them Ik a 
butf. (Q) Butf's wings are always spread — 
whether stationary or in flight. (How see 
herez) Well, bec there's nothing to connect 
wings to, it would appear to be in motion. 
Bottom part doesn't 1 Ik butt. 
„ә 
" Мө the middle portion could be à 2. Bertoni part reminds me of a young girl's 
nun; Я : А à 
Iman being w ghe head and legs spindly legs = with portion above the 
appe 4 2; В : хр ор 
Ppearing knees widening out until it reaches. the 
main inkblot. (More?) The only reason 1 
connected it up w girls is bec lines are so 
thin. (How sec?) One of feet seem to be 
pidgeon-tocd. Knees are pointing in — 
she’s standing. 
VI 33" 
1 : 
ШЕ (Sigh) 
1. seca — 
The only thing 1 can connect. this with 1. Seems to be facing the other w (Fur?) 
| V E someth Ik a cat sitting up W head on I imagine just depth of color would give 
өр; 3 } А 3 ; dini 
Р and ems and whiskers sticking out. appearance of fur, And. possibly the fact 
that many cats are grey, I would disconnect 
top part and also these. (Q) Here are 
whiskers. 
А m 
VIL 52 


Does į 
CS , " nu . 
it mean one isn't imaginative if one 


Went soe 


anything 


icking up. Lails are stick- 


1. > 
3 d; A Р » Ki РЕ 
- Ik 2 tittle puppies balances оп (two 1. (Р) Ea н! i | S 
chs, ing out. Since Их a side view I don't see 
! hai: their pav Their bodies seem to be just a 
US а 5 ; › : 
«bout all. mass. 1 can't see what part of their bodies 


balances on the rocks. Heads seem to 


are 
indented and nose 


be formed with eves 
I don't know what these little 


protruding 
things аге sticking out of their heads = Fd 


cut them olt. (middled?) 


Some sort of a cleavage. Rocks are break- 
ing apart and this appears to connect 


them. 
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уш. m 


> 
= 
^ 


I. The blots on cither side appear to be 


some sort of wild animal—lion or panther. 


And they appear to be trying to climb some 


sort of obstacle — hill or tree, 


the green, 
(Smiles) 


One thing I notice — I'm relating all these 
things to animals and fish. 


^ 

V 
1, Two large pieces Ik islands — connected 
by water, 


2. With objects that 1 somewhat Ik snails 
floating around, 


IX. 
1. Two objects on top appear to be possible 
2 large fish -- such as 2 whales diving into 


1. (PH Legs head, body's only thing that 
confused ine bec top shaped down maybe 
bec rear leg is stretched way out, lowerng 
back portion of back (Q) T couldn't make 
out what thevàe climbing bec of all the 
colors involved. Гор part is shaped Ik ы 
branches, Bottom 1 Ik rocks and middle 
Ik water, If middle part were in decpe? 
color, it might be tee nunk, (Q) Com 
bination of shape and color, (Animals) 
ignored the color in the animals, (Q) Ap 
pears to be no object to reach, This might 
be tree root, on top. though why would 
animals be reaching for tree roots 


1. (What sug?) Green part I attributed t 
cither vegetation or water bec of color but 
I ignored color in whales. 


1 


(What sug?) Some of these things bring to 
mind a picture of a map in color. (О) 
Reminds me of portion of Central Ameri 
that connects North American and South 
America. Either one could represent Cen 
tral America. (Q) It seems rather incon 
grous that such а small could be 
Water, 


area 


2. (О) Alive. (О) Suspended, let's say. 


Four PICTURE Test 


This appears to be a bed with 2 doors and 
windows. There are two men. At first I 
thought it was a conference but it might be 
an employer discussing somcthing with an 
employee giving him instructions. Here we 
have inclement weather with a doory I 
can't seem to make a corrected story. It's a 
doubles tennis watch and other waiting for a 
chance to play. One man's not watching but 
is talking to a lady. Two pictures are indoors 
and two outdoors. Picture of bed is Passive 
and one of two men is dynamic. (O) Sleep, 
work, and play, We have the man who sleeps 


in this bed and gets up on a cold winter 
morning — he leaves for work so early in 108 
morning that the street light i А ка 
all bundled up against the weather. He $" 


say on weekends — he 
This appears to be a setting i! 
Country with hills in the background. 
takes his wife or his daughter to a resor 
a weekend vacation and they're waiting iM 
turn to play tennis. It's amazing to me 
able to do this, 


tennis 


де 
‚Гог 
г й 
was 
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Whe 

room bu E Johnny in the waiting 
dad Xon initial testing session. 
тузе | cely had time to introduce 
Ugan iss him before his mother 
Very едр assure! me that he had. been 
fave Hor. to соте, Johnny himsell 
eut rE apie to this statement 
boredom ans a front of mingled 
seed 

тү 
Mother's "ls contrary to his 
, io ey he probably resented 
ue: i pei he quickly re 
missi at he didn’t in the least 
ng school. He spoke im 3 
ae intense voice, and 
4 lat he was a pleasing boy 
Ed à brown eyes 
IT Ка, at that time somewhat 
х 1 ica stature, with well- 
tte ands but nails aggressively 
е ed I suggested that there 
me special school subject 
е 


OUnter 

lo tered that it wasn't that—he 

^ Schoo] in his subjects. 1 

А wea like him. All the boys 

te ci “Smelly” and nobody 

me play games with him. Even 

Vout TEN nobody would play with 

bie ger esos him as 2 much 
as his id even though he was as 

su ext older brother. 

e peested that a boy could feel 

y about not being liked by 


Wa 
Т 
a Med 


hi ho 


9th 3 bad] 
Ww OVS 
нал "ir and he must wonder just 
he, Yast. Johnny looked at me 
3 he didn't 
ling him 
1 to help 
ery un- 


im _ problem. ] was going 10 
uk has ee and tests which 
ig ta e "a us to understand what the 
Als fo AS: I then produced the ma- 
M on | the Doll Diagnosis and set 
> n the desk t 


le 1 
› а . 
ӘП Diagnosis consists Of й 


[ the patient's family 
ic dolls and a minimal 
assortment ol furniture. which in- 
cludes a bathroom set, а bed, chairs 
and davenport for the living room 
and a television set. Extra. accessories 
a box ol tiny guns. The 
test is to examine how 
the child handles his aggression, what 
uses against it, and 
is directed. There is 
structuring which begins 
ntation of the test to the 
“TV play,” proposal of the 
“the self doll does 
which upsets the 
whole f laying ош of the 
mother's reaction verbally and physi- 
cally, and. finally, the sell-doll's re- 
action to the mother and father as to 
feelings. verbalization, and action. 


reproduction o 
in Шех е pl: 


are a dog and 
»urpose of this 


defenses he 
toward whom it 
а specific 
with prese 
child as a 
plot being that, 
something naughty 
family,” a P 


hty act was to have 
knock over father 
id hide. The 
d was told it 


ohnny's naug 
.doll, Eddie, 
in his chair and run а! 


mother followed him ап 
was an accident, but Johnny confided 


to me that, "Eddy was lying, of 
course. He was trying to make the 
mother real mad.” At this point the 
mother didn't know what to do, but 


made Eddie stay in his room until the 
had gone out to work, 


father, who 
: at the end of the day. 


came home 
Father's first question to the mother 
on returning Was. "Where is your 
son? Where is your Eddie?” Eddie 
his assertion 


to the father 
uation was an accident. At 


the play Johnny opened 
some under the 
a disturbed 
If it was 
he didn’t 


the self 


repeated : 
that the sit 
this point in 
the box © 

bed, and 
voice wha 
“supposed to 
think it ма, 
do any more. 
had father follow Eddie into the bath- 
room where Johnny took over the 
play again, had the father accuse Ed- 
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die of being a bad boy and spank him 
and then, when Eddie started crying, 
exclaim to the mother, "Maybe 
that will teach him how to be a good 
boy!” Johnny attempted to conclude 
the play by saying that, "For a real 
long time Eddie was really good. I 
inquired, however, what Eddie would 
like to have done when Father 
spanked him and how he felt. The 
recognition that Eddie might have 
some feelings about it so surprised 
Johnny that he could only ask weak- 
ly, "What do you mean?” Then he 
answered with some spirit that Eddie 
wanted to spank Father back. I sug- 
gested that he do this, and Johnny 
replied, "Do you mean, say to him, 
‘Go to your bed!’ and all that? Well, 
Eddie throws Father on his butt and 
takes off his belt and does the same 
thing Father did to him!" However, 
Johnny's free enthusiasm melted rap- 
idly. He concluded rather lamely, 
“Afterward Father says to Eddie, ‘Go 
in your room and miss dinner!" At 
this point, Johnny informed me dis- 
gustedly that it was "certainly a silly 
play." 

Here we see a boy in deep conflict 
over his relationship with his parents. 
He is uncomfortable in his aggressive 
and hostile feelings and struggles to 
repress and deny them and to with- 
draw from expressing them. However, 
with the slightest encouragement they 
emerge easily, only to be instantly 
pushed down again as probably re- 
jection because of them becomes im- 
minent. A reaction formation of “be- 
ing good" follows. Johnny's provoca- 
tive, teasing behavior can be consider- 
ed to be his way of getting attention, 
which is his substitute for love, from 
his environment. He seems to see his 
mother as possessive when he has the 
father say sarcastically to the mother 
doll, "Where is your Eddie?,” and 
there is a suggestion of a libidinized 
intensity to the physical struggles 
with the lather. In this test it is un- 
usual for aggression to be expressed 
directly toward the father by a boy of 
this age instead. of being displaced 
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or 


onto the dog, a younger sibling. hie 
| 4 th 


the furniture, and the use of à 
father in this wav further. highlights 
the involved family relationship. One 
would have to wonder why the strug 
gle remains so open instead ol DENG 
repressed as it usually is at nine yea 
of age. 

ihe 


At the initial presentation. ol 
face 


Rorschach cards Johnny's ; 
brightened considerably, I was cleat 
that he had considered a change q 
test stimuli as a reprieve from the 
problem of his troubled feclings. 1 "T 
reprieve, however, was shortlivec- 
Rorschach Card I was no improve 
ment оп the Doll Diagnosis, for it in 
mediately reopened the wound of the 
difficult family interrelations hip: 
Johnny began by trying to get те t 
take the initiative through asking 
what I meant him to do. Then he at 
tempted to deal with a part of the 
card—the hands at the горай 
eventually saw a girl in the middle 
closing her ears with her hands and 
on the outside two women running in 
opposite directions [rom the central 
figure. According to Johnny's mixed 
up reasoning, they had to be women 
because, “A man wouldn't run, one 
this way and one that wav" and. “A 
man wouldn't be so close.’ In the DY 
quiry he volunteered that the centre 
figure had something “like iwo Dig 
humps” but he couldn't say the ше 
because it was dirty.” I suggested hc 
could write it if he wanted me “ 
know, but he finally summonct 
enough courage to say that they wer? 
“tits.” This was on the Inquiry. ks 
even on the Performance Proper. 2) 
the time he had given the init. 
projections of the figures he уй 
acutely anxious. He controlled DIY, 
self, however, and remarked that ul 
"could see a whole mess mores ы 
that was enough." He wanted to ey 


: pachet 
to the other ones. At this he rean 
determinedly for the next card ad 


П 


: aarti 

spite of the fact that T had struct 1 
the situation in such a way nee 
would hand him the next card ' 


zu 
onc: 
I was through writing. This tent 


le! 


L 


BERNICE” 


wu сазе his anxiety, not by 
the in a bur by moving out ol 
of him рер Was very characteristic 
n all his tests. 

sai e Johnny's initial re- 
in the fa à = Rorschach, we see that, 
Фил ol reexposure to the same 
ШҮ ais К КЩ, area he һай just 
i ar a in the Doll Diagnosis, 
iia ВЕ [НЫ B slightly 
take a VE role, to get me to 
ventured ие Vhis failing. he 
leen e ew, by means of details. 
ings i5 = conception of human be- 
antasy оса At this point his 
ing ШҮ people became so compell- 
anythin 4 ic epe. not concentrate on 
Popular else, not even on seeing the 
express й. this card. He did not yet 
UL me N any partic ular anxiety, 
Was allow апе this as long as he 
Way, ved to do it in his particular 
поеду, this card opens up a 
igure v; ol questions. rhe middle 
Puttin m shutting out the world by 
the m hands to her ears. Is this 
she shy er figure, and if so, what 15 
Projection A out? Does the anxious 
ohnn, "n of the breasts suggest that 
ош the h the mother is shutting 
% that терн of his oral needs 
them: WI зе will not have to meet 
E ow hy does Johnny have to see, 
<a ые of rationalizations, the 
Chitin e 100, as women? There is 
men be? i defensive feeling about 
interestine close to women. And it is 
With th ui that Johnny left this card 
¢ assertion that he really could 


See в, 
еп а whole mess more, but that 1s 
ough.” 


get second card, which was to have 
Urea Johnny's salvation from the 
at of Card 1, failed him badly. His 
reaction was, “Man! 
However, he was able 
8 of p immediate reaction in 
lis fantasy life and saw, а 
person with no head—heads 
up them” who had thrown their 
lim in the air and were having à 
her match, trying to get one 
r off balance. The people were 


Moi 
"hog 
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followed by a well-seen and original 
“turkey” in the lower red area. In the 
turkey color was denied, but the 
questioning of the Inguiry led to the 
reluctant. concession that the people 
were “like clowns, and their hats were 
orange.” Color did not particularly 
disturb Johnny here, but neither did 
he use it willingly, which suggests а 
rather ellective defense against affect. 
Again, the problem arises as to 
whether Johnny feels the st ain of 
combat mostly in his own relation- 
ship with his father or in his parents’ 
relationship to each other. At any 
rate, the problem of the parental 
figures was 50 pressing on this card 
that he could not concentrate on any- 
thing else. Even the usual butterfly 
could not be used because Johnny 
had to mull over some specific char- 
acteristic of his mother, something 
that reminded him of a turkey with 
its tail feathers spread out exhibition- 
istically. 

Johnny put down Card IL in just 
as much of a hurry as he had put 
down Card 1 and reached for the next 
card in a determined effort to find 
something more innocuous, but Card 
111 proved not much better, and he 
greeted it with “Eek! What's this?" 
However, he was able to see both 
»opulars, first the butterfly, where he 
was most hesitant to declare color but 
did not completely deny it, and then 
the two people. He first saw the peo- 
ple pulling apart a big kettle, but in 
apparent discomfort over the aggres- 
sion. thus indicated he changed his 
conception to (WO people picking up 
“a real giant shoe," a betrayal of his 
wish for great strength. He finished 
olf the card by regressing to oral con- 
cerns in seeing in the outside red, 
“two serving spoons where you can 
take soup." 

His effort to find escape through 
rushing into a hopefully better situa- 
tion was not so precipitous this time. 
He took up Card IV and immediately 
screwed up his lace. "Its a giant," he 
said bravely. "That's all it is.” In the 
asked about the bot- 


Inquiry, when 
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tom center large detail. he said it 
"would be a kind of crazy animal 
that was walking up to the giant and 
he is going to pick it up and squash 
it." In spite of all the rich implica- 
tions content-wise in this response— 
reinforcements of earlier test indica- 
tions of his struggle with his father 
and his fear of him—Johnny here re- 
mained relatively well defended 
against being disturbed by his fecl- 
ings. In part, he isolated the anxiety 
he experienced, but, in part, he was 
able to face it and was not thrown by 
it. 

In Card V Johnny saw only the 
butterfly, but it was a “big giant but- 
terfly” which he saw “probably flying 
to New York"—an exaggeration of the 
butterfly’s strength which reflects 
some of his feeling of smallness and 
inadequacy and his wish for strength. 
The greater comfort in this card was 
rudely shattered by the appearance 
of Card VI. "What the heck is thi 
asked Johnny belligerently, immedi- 
ately resorting to his running away 
process, this time expressed by deal- 
ing with small parts of the card—two 
arms, the butterfly, "two tiny people 
falling off a piece of fried chicken." 
Here we see how very disturbing male 
sexuality is to Johnny. It is his largest 
area of disorganization, and he at- 
tempted on this card to deal with it 
by not facing it except in pieces, 
dealing with details as he felt he 
could handle them. Permeated with 
oral needs, by his feeling of inade- 
quacy, and by a futile wish to solve it 
all by being passive, he still made an 
effort to deal with his need for af- 
fection and build up to the piece of 
chicken but could not handle the 
animal skin. However, even using 
this cautious part-by-part response in 
order to avoid any confrontation of 
male sexuality, he experienced no 
reduction of his anxiety. 

In this vulnerable state he picked 
up Card VII and, like a person going 

down for the second time, exclaimed 
in despair, "Oh! Its pretty beat!” 
The area of feminine sexuality 


ap- 
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peared frightening to him, and in his 
fear of being overwhelmed he bo 
caped this time into lantasy and saw 
the usual feminine figure as "a crazy 
animal from Mars.” In the Perform- 
ance he followed this with, "а tail | 
an elephant" but lost even this sma 5 
amount of masculine assertion in the 
Inquiry. To close this card the but 
terfly concept appeared for the thir 
time. 

In Card VIII Johnny became, ob- 
viously disturbed, He began cautious 
ly with, “a little green branch of a 
tree” in the center of the top gren 
saw the popular animals as two ug 
"just standing," immediately pe 
his fourth. butterfly in the pink anc 
orange and declaréd it colored, then 
a fifth butterfly in the center blue 
and could not give up the color, ant 
in the end saw the outer extensions 
of the top grey as "something thal 
has long arms and it's going to kill 
the animals." In the Performance he 
wished to give up the whole situation 
at this point but covered over his 
anxiety by saying disparagingly, “This 
is silly—these games” and grabbed 
Card IX. In the Inquiry he said more 
frankly, “This is getting sickening. 

Card IX showed a retreat into de: 
pendency and а need for reassurance: 
After exclaiming, "What is this? 
can't get it," he saw, “one real, real 
big butterfly with long wings—a giant 
butterfly” and asked if I wouldn't 
think the same. He readily acknowl 
edged the color at this point. This 
was the sixth butterfly in the recort 
and suggested a slight obsessive tren“: 

Johnny’s initial projection of “but 
terfly” on the crab area of Card X su% 
gested that this obsessive trend ind! 
cates a more gross defense than ш 
usual obsessive one and contains j 
flavor of the magic perseveratiór 
characteristic of much younger € s 
dren. However, his developed ok 
pacity for reality testing quickly LN 
ever and he changed the butte ad 
concept into “two spiders," but it ous 
been evident that with contint pe 
stimulation Johnny tended to bec 
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has fusis, He recovered. some- 
Mm ae subsequent responses of 
"Тет 2: n sters, tins men, and a 
Ba esed lion." In this card, as in 
the а ones, was evidenced 
and ps Fam passive to aggressive 
tiger te m agressive to passive, from 
ке > butterfly, from butterfly to 
spider, } 

d Abe Rorschach we see again. in 
than ihe f type of communication 
Y disturt roll Diagnosis, it boy torn 
With his ише ONCE his relationship 
t0 deg] d cru, bravely attempting 
but iem 1 this and starting oul well 
Wider XU increasingly shaken 
rom th 5 P \ һеп simple withdrawal 
and de е situation no longer helps 
celin сутна and denial of his 
any н га not fool even himsell 
Sessive ma makes attempts at. ob- 
Phobic defenses and perhaps even 
Natural Ones: He tries to control his 
the fons aggressiveness rigidly, and in 
ta с» of his fear of punitive re- 
пае NE seeks a passive and de- 
ine sex solution. This makes mascu- 
os ie an area of intense con- 
highly j^ aut. a masculine person 15 
contem, esirable but too dangerous to 

plate. 


jog n been very ditlicult to hold 
Schach) to a completion ol the. Ror- 
relief | and it was with the greatest 
le ser his part that we turned to 
Xpr Tuctured WISC. He began with 

essed interest, but his frustration 


e 


oler; : 
Stele ee was small and he immedi- 
ane. Showed himself easily made 
Aiou 


ailur 5 Qverany possible or imagined 
Боке and responded to this by sub- 
Spong еле to try. Не over-re- 
tenzied ps the slightest approval by 
tasks bs attempts to solve succeeding 
Mvoly eyond his ability. In this over 
Гаі Ment he began to deny blatant 


ilu 
org HES snatched test material in 
abbed my 


the 
Wit S m some way. He quarreled 
Sense me about any failure he coulc 
fuseq and was very angry when I те- 
know, to tell him an answer he didnt 


NOW 
- Just before the vocabulary sub- 
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test he found a comic and insisted on 
reading it. However, when I gave him 
a word, and in the face of no re- 
sponse, told him that if he were more 
interested. in the comic we would go 
onto the next word, he was always 
able to remember the word, even 
though he had seemed to be absorbed 
in reading. He tried to control the 
testing situation as much as possible, 
manipulating and maneuvering, not 
so much for any definite end, as to 
keep things scrambled up. However, 
certain internalized goals of achieve- 
ment conflicted with this wish to keep 
the situation confused and caused 
him to give it up reluctantly. 

In spite of his manifest anxiety 
during the WISC and his very uneven 
performance, he earned an IQ of 112. 
The Verbal Component was 116. 
Arithmetic had a weighted score of 
16, and Comprehension of 15. His low 
scores were Digit Span, which was 8; 
Information, which was 9; and Vo- 
cabulary which was 10. The Perform- 
ance Component v 104 with sub- 
test scores as follows: Comprehension 
12, Picture Arrangement 11, Block 
Design 12, Object Assembly 5, and 
Coding 5. These are fairly stable 
scores except for Object Assembly, 
which slid down to 5 because he 
could not assemble even two pieces 
of the Horse, could not recognize the 
nose on the Face, and was bewildered 
by the Auto. He seemed unable to 
recognize relative shapes and sizes in 
this subtest or patterns 1n the Block 
Design, even when he assembled pieces 
correctly by chance, and if he saw no 
confirmation in my passive face, he 
would often shift correct partial as- 
semblies. The only response with a 
strange flavor was when he asserted 
in the Picture Completion that “The 
rooster needed another leg — he 
shouldn't have just two legs,” which 
hinted at some distortion of body 
image. On the whole, the scatter on 
the WISC and the form level on the 
Rorschach suggest a considerably 
higher intellectual potential than the 
quotient obtained at this time. 
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If the Rorschach and WISC were 
full of disturbing stimuli for Johnny. 
the area of drawing proved even more 
so. At the beginning of the second 
session he was given the House-Tree- 
Person. He filled most of the page 
with the house and used the edge of 
my clipboard to draw straight lines 
for this and also for the tree trunk. 
Then he asked for crayons and sketch- 
ed in red blossoms, which he called 
"buds", on the tree. He was very com- 
pulsive about his drawing and con- 
stantly redrew. When I asked him 
whether the figure was a woman or a 
man, he said he had better make a 
woman because he was making the 
body like a dress. However, he turned 
the woman into a man as he drew 
and changed the scowl into a grin by 
turning the corners of the mouth up. 
That this self figure was originally 
intended as a girl and was finally 
drawn as a boy, first with a scowl and 
then with a smile, reflects the con- 
flicted, unstable nature ol Johnny's 
self-concept. 


Johnny's моту, in response to my 
request that he have the house, the 
tree and the man talk to each other, 
was equally informative. "There's a 
man” said Johnny, “and he is a real 
old man and he always gets mad at 
the house and the house gets sick at 
him because he is always slamming 
the door real hard and he is mad at 
everybody. He is mad at the sun be- 
cause it’s too hot. He is mad at the 
ground because it is too lumpy. He 
is mad at everything and thev call him 
"Mr. Grumpy.’ Even the tree says, 
I'm going to drop all my blossoms 
because he is always carving his name 
on my trunk and he is kicking it and 
breaking oll my branches!" The man 
promised to reform, so the house and 
tree relented and, according 1o 
Johnny, “They all lived happily ever 
after"—a. desperate, anxious, positive 
ending that did not spring naturally 
from the angry Mr. Grumpy's per- 
sonality structure! And so again, we 
see the strugele with the parents, as 
represented by the tree and house, 
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the wish to be passively protected by 
the mother—house, the anger ant 
possibly the emotional involvement 
(in the form of red blossoms) with 
the father—tree. Here the anger is an 
internalized thing, not the fault 0 
house or tree but, instead, responsible 
lor Johnny's inability to work out Dis 
relationship with them. In this story 
we can no longer consider Johnny ? 
plight merely а situational reaction. 

Johnny flatly refused to draw his 
family, the first task asked of him on 
the third and final testing session. 
had come in 10 minutes late bec ause 
of car difficulty, and he was sitting 
reading a book, When I told him 
was ready for him, he continued read- 
ing his book for a couple more 
minutes while I held the door opc. 
Once in the testing room I told him 
that he must be quite angry at me fo! 
keeping him waiting. This he denied 
categorically, saying he would much 
rather read the book. When he re 
fused to do the drawing, I sensed that 
а more positive feeling about our 
brief relationship than his manipulat 
ing behavior. often sullen and critical 
and  negativistic, would have sug 
gested, was back of his anger, To deal 
with his disappointment in me, | told 
him again that I knew it was difficult 
when he had hurried to be on time 
and then I had not been there, (00 
He immediately softened and agreed 
to try the Bender. Johnny experience’ 
great difficulty on this лем. He tel! 
that copying the figures was a difficuli 
task and he resisted ying a number 
of them, scribbling and erasing 10" 
awhile before finally making a serio 
effort, During the test, he remain 
unhappy and perplexed. Espectt vi 
where the figures. contained GR. 
he reacted with anxiety, and as fl ^ 
possible he tried t0 draw figures ws 
touching, Angles were either ene 
gerated or flattened, suggesting ihe 
Conflict. over aggressiveness ant 
lack of апу solution, 

We have already considered "a 
thematic techniques: the Doll Dise 
nosis and the story to the НО 
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үкенер, The inferences of these 
locked! ext poa bol n Johnny 
form oll л i te Sentence Completion 
session Tul i in the second testing 
which ste «7 in the second item 
Cause m. n gui ju тай with be- 
Paper ats ой me” and threw the 
presented | ове i us When 1 
complaine | e ГАЛ cards, Johnny 
said, з пращ a headache and 
resembled Е set ol his shoulders that 
thay fie e mule not about to move. 
about, | uU VE what they were 
IU Wis to da n І knew how hard 
MUR, ana 1 A UA when one's head 
gan йу tell id not press him. He Бе. 
Шо + me how often. һе had 
room as rad wandered around the 
phone lye a d ed. Noticing the wx 
Wanted : asked how it worked an 
Mumnpeq fo try it, When he was 
Rested us 1 subject matter, 1 d 
ind he 1с stories to the ГАТ card, 
Stories, es and dictated three 
Making Ic ата A he had a woman 
ike БО. Ove to a man who doesn't 
‚ш but is persuaded to marry. 
thie d rad he saw the boy оп the 
“stabbed weing Killed by a knife and 
ach ; in the heart and the stom- 
"nd all over the place" in retali- 

: Ме" killing another boy. In Card 
Бийин, saw a woman dying from 
Into th ek which she got from going 
or бе past. Ihe husband mourned 
"Bain Maec and “then gets married 
Never j M lives happily ever after and 
E 7 "gets his other wife," hinting 
Positive solution for Johnny in 
only р еле with his mother il 
Comme. can get this distance. He 
, ented about this picture — that 
an "wasn't covered up all the 
that “her breasts were show- 
had supplied the word for him 
first session when he became 
d on Card 1 of the Rorschach, 
ше? day he could bring it up 
bay With a relative lack of em- 
capacity 
I asked 
anybody's 


when 


ШЕ 


Goss e 
ON usec 
ind 


foy ent, suggesting his 
him ү peutic movement. 
reises 1€ had ever seen › 

Noting that he had mentioned 
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these twice. He replied that he saw 
his mother all the time. I suggested 
it must make him leel rather strange. 
He said it did — he got “all kind of 
shiver." He was very direct. about 
this and seemed relieved to have been 
able to share his confusion. In these 
stories we see repeated again some of 
Johnny's perplexities about his rela- 
tionship with his mother, and this 
material particularly suggests that he 
perceives а seductive aspect in her 
treatment of him. The knifing se- 
quence, occurring as it does in the 
midst of the stories with the seductive 
elements, might suggest his fear of 
bodily damage consequent to such 
unacceptable feelings as he is aware 
of in himself. 


In summary, we find Johnny а po- 
tentially highly intelligent and. vital 
boy who is suffering deeply from а 
lack of resolution and clarification of 
his relationship with his mother and 
father. He is afraid of punishment 
from his father for his anger at him 
and for his intense feelings about his 
mother. and he tries to solve the situ- 
ation by accepting a passive-leminine 
role, which is very difficult for a boy 
of his vitality and natural aggressive- 
ness. In the face of such a painful and 
ditlicult solution he is full of despair 
and whenever possible runs away 
from the situation or denies his feel- 
The vitality which he should be 
using in mastering his world and 
making relationships is now being 
largely drained into attempts at reso- 
lution of this conflict. In times of in- 
and continued emotional stimu- 


ings. 


tense mot 
lation. Johnny's functioning becomes 
distorted, inadequate and fragile, but 


he is still capable of strong response 
and involvement and is very open to 
help. 

Deep analytic psychotherapy fo- 
cused on the resolution of his con- 
flicts with his parents was recom- 
mended and was started. soon after 
the completion of the diagnostic eval- 


uation. 
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‘Tar CARDS 
Johnny W. 


І. I don't know. 
SBM 
4 

"I here's a man and a woman. The woman 
is trying to make love to the man. The man 
doesn't like her. ‘They make а deal and the 
lady wins, so they get married. 
RBM 

What are they doing? “There's a boy and he 
kills another boy — he socks him in the jaw 
real hard and he falls down dead. So the two 
men arc trying to get revenge, so they kill 
the boy — They tie him up and kill him with 
a knife and stab him in the heart. and 
stomach and all over the place, and his 


i à су 
brother there and he was watching and th d 
av and told the 
ight the men 


didn't see him and he ran i 


police and. they. came and m 
; ср та 
and put them to the electric chai and t 


was the end. 


IMF 


Theres а man and a woman and she gor 
pneuniouia and she got it from going into the 
pool. She's not covered all the мал. UE 

(and) and he's SH 
her death about 
And he about > 
and then he got married. and lived happi^ 
ever after and other wile: 
(Anal sounds.) 


а man 
upon 
this, 


her husband 


and he's mourning 


. а^ 
mourned [or lige: УЕ 


never forgot his 


HovsE-FREE-PERSON 


HTP 

(Story?) The tree says to the house, There's 
a man and he’s a real mean old man and he 
always and he always gets madder at the 
house and the house gets sick of him always 
slamming the door real hard and and he’s 
mad at everybody, He's mad at the suns bec 
it’s too hot, He's mad at the ground bec it's 
tooLennpy. He's mad at everthing and they 
call him the Grump. Phe tree savs, Fm going 
to do the same thing. lm going to drop my 
blossoms bec he's always cars ing his name on 


. " H А ing 
my trunk and he's kicking it and breaking 
off. branches, 


So he the and the house 
won't let him in. And he says, Why don't let 
ruc in. Fhe house says, You're too mean, MF 
Grumpy. And he savs, I i 
youll let me in, 
house lets 


comes to dom 


wort be mean i! 
So he promises and thE 
him in, and the nee diops his 
blossoms and the man asks why and the tc 
said, Bec you carved on me and kicked US 
Vid the man said he would never do it again 
and he promised, And they all lived happily 
ever after 


DOLL DIAGNOSIS 


Miles (2nd) Steven. 


(Oldest boy?) Larry. 
(Different?) Oldest, 


Mike (2nd) Scott. (Youngest) Eddie. 
(Arranges furniture in a wide semi-circle, 
Eddie does something naughty. 


Knocks over F in chair and goes and hides 
behind this chair. No behind bed, 
(M finds апа says) 

М How come vou knocked over F's chair. 


Ed It 
course. 


was an accident. He was lying. of 
M (Tries to catch him so he tells the truth.) 
What were vou doing? Then she doesn’t 
know what to do but Eddies tried to m 


ake 
M real mad. 


M Stay in vour room the vest of dax ull F 
comes. F had gone to work 


F Came home. He хах. Where is Vou sone 


Where is Eddie. 
M He's in his room, 


F Why did you do it, Eddie. 


Ed Tt was an accident. 


" ine 
What's this play for? (kz) (E don't think * 


(handling guns. Puts same under bed. 


T 
ron’ " anks 
You've been а bad boy, So he sp nat 


; А x x et 

him. Eddie starts crying. F says Maybe (He 

will teach him how to be a good роу: 
pde 


F says: 


lic 


s that to M, For a ical long time. what 
was really good. When F spanks Eddie 
would you like to doz 


What do vou mean, How fecl? 
Want to spank F 


sil) 
(Do it) You diis ut! 
"Go in your bed” turns him on bis 
and takes off his belt and does same 
F did to him, 


iui 


5 z А Р ие 
F says: Go in your room and miss dit! 
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l. What dk b 
ES ; 
hands, ou mean Ik Icom we L 
ә 
~ Xn 
1 
Bood one. a two anms. Not vers E 
vv. Coat, legs. Three persons. 
9) this ji 
us 
G) H is one person — a belt on a lady. 
m at an ] 
nose, I nose. And another hat and 
Le 
ould s 
see А 
ough "o a whole mess more but is that 
Ones, Ore, D want to get to the other 
M. п. 
n, whats this! | 
he f ` ۴ 
VIR 
call i а double person. What do you 
on his р person with no head — hat not 
cad, Hand, MI on one person. 
ә 
= Tukey. 9 
"m I11. 
* Mais еро 
П $ 
ts ds à bud. | 
9 
Bx 
nd two people. 2. 
З, А 
Ае 
A Pider — no, a lobster. 
Dn к i 
Spoon. there's a spoon — UW? serving 
sw 
Where you can take soup» 
IV. 
(Sere 
r A Up face) 
^ Bla * gy s 
Blant, That's all it is- 
1. в; V. 
+ Bi з 
B giant butt. 


1. 
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тосо! 

L 

(0) Girly going like this (puts hands to 

(P? 1 


ears dno сошетриону gesture) 
can't say the word. (Finally tries to write 


but savs "tits" ПА dirty, I hate to sav it. 


nose and mouth. U has 
bec a man wouldn't run 
this 


(Q) A woman 


to be а woman 
and one this was and one 


this way 
dit be a man bee he wouldn't 


way. lt coul 
be so close. 


3" 


s hands. Heads behind 
rew their hats up in the air. 
(у Having а wrestling. match trving 10 
get one oll. balance. (Hats?) They were 
clowns, — like — orange. 

The shape — here's the head. 
— it wouldn't 


(рх) Hands 
them. They th 


(What sug?) 
I forgot about the turkey 
matter about color — it could be black. 


on" 


Wings. (What sug?) 1 didn't 
1 don't know what color it 
at color?) Yes — no. not à 
could. (О) This is a 


(Pell me?) 
look at color — 
is. (Could be th 


moth, But а butf 

but. 

Legs. Knee. Feet, Arms. Neck, Head. Nose. 
Eves. Mouth. Hair. Leeth. (Tel me?) 


pulling apart a big kettle 
picking up а real giant 
these people from Switz, 


they LIE they're 

no, Ik they're 
shoe — vou know 
they wear real giant shoes. 


3 


arms, head, (Center D? No. 
) standing up and walking up 
s going 10 pick it up and 


(Pr) Feet, 
(How sug? 
to giant and he 
squash it. 
Add. That W 
mal. 

1” 


ould be a kind of crazy ani- 


(How seer) Its in flight. (Q) Prob to New 


York. Just flying around. 
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YE 
What in the heck is this? 
1. Iwo arms. ЈЕ 
2. Head — butf head, 9. 
3. Fried chicken — turks. у 
f. Two tiny people = do vou think s i 
^. Two claws. 
û. This big black line — could it be апух 6. 
Yes, two legs w feer. 
NIL. 
А 
V 
A Ooh! T's pretty beat! 
1. Itl Ik a crazy animal from Mars, 
V 
Tt} Ik a tail of elephant. 
2. ICE IK a buf w big wings. 2 
уш. 


Ooh, that’s pretty! 
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(Belong to anybody?) No. 


(What sagi Tes just standing on top ot 
a leg. 


(Taps center; The meat 


(Pell me) PEhevie standing up jus 
about to fall off the chicken, (O) Ne 
fall off. 
rO) Person, 
л" 
(Whole thing?) Nose, head, two aims IK 
this (behind him) one leg. Another one 
No, 
‚ And a body, of course, 
gu 


1. A branch — a little green branch ofa |. 
tree, 
2. Two tigers. 


3. Buf w long wings. 


L And a plain butf w square wings. 


Someth that has long arms and its stick- 
ing out w claws demonstrates, 


This is silly — these games. 


A 
V What is this? 


] can't get it. 


1. One real, real big butt w everyth — w 
long wings — a giant Би — wouldn't you 
think the same, 


(How see?) They're just standing. 


More orange and pink buf, 


(Q) Th its blue, it 
There's only one branch 
the body of the Бш. 


has to be colored: 
bec the other 15 


(An. or pers?) 1 don't know — it's going 19 
kill the animal — it’s nothing — just the 
claws — this is getting sickening. 


(What sug?) Color. 


" 
9 


The spiders, 


X. 
Vil. Buf = two spiders, ai: 
2, Two turtles. 9. 
3. Faucet, 
1. Another lobster. 
A5. A little tiny man w long ears. 
6. Two sea horses. A 


AT see a few more things but never mind. 


7. A litle long похо Поп. No, sea horse 


. No. those are the lions. 
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Waisrgrep B. Les 


Th 

& dale E 

emerged elense mechanisms which 

Johnny’ so clearly in the course of 
уз estate more 


were even 


striki 

Tikingls ap 

lis Шыу HOM in the course of 
50 ( py. In fact. they functioned 


onsi 

larine T and so elliciently that 
ment the e first six months of treat- 
not Seer ee of the conflict could 
Wd qo ie in direct verbalization but 
Sort о Teeonstructed through the 
Johnny translerence behavior that 
of i i ER s, In this early part 
is ee ee his struggle against 
me and he allection a crucial 
еду ve delended himself against 
і Ying this need with every de 


ens 
€ mechan; 
b techanism available. 
enda sc 
Жн ios ce Т characteristic ol. every 
volved in 


nt i : 
тарі and began to wish for his 
th; St t0 like him, he became alraid 


RANE s 
lore and more about him be- 


came A 

ns ii Ile would assert that 
in. n Sant to come, that it bored 
him that c his therapist suggested to 
" gir a ee when a boy liked 
abog i le bit and was embarrassed 
Perhaps . he said he hated her, and 
Not prall Johnny's comments about 
теа, dil 10 come meant that he 
Mediator like to come. Johnny im- 
ab ely confirmed. this. by telling 


Ou 

Ihe t gir A 

к | girl he had liked at whom he 

Spor 

lik ded, “Well, | uct 

Р guess 

1 s ln, because of all the clay 
Few at me last week." To 

" Inquiry аз to whether he 

ега wow some more things, the 

eed io responded that he didn't 
ну the therapist now 
) H " 

s | nny liked him! 

the 

ш. treatment progressed, 

~ * began to cast his therapist 

a week basis 


Wi " 
as treated on a twice 
as made 


Cer Ki ч e 
Y King. This summary W 


Em 
MS Com A Е otes 
prehensive treatment note 


into a lather figure, and at this time 
he felt conflict. not only over his feel- 
ing ol allection for the therapist, but 
» his own father. This 
d with his usual ve- 
iı was interpreted. 
When the therapist suggested that 
Johnny wished the therapist to be a 
dad to him who would play baseball 
and always be with him, Johnny re- 
plied inadvertently. “That's just the 
trouble!" He immediately denied that 
anything other than 
any trouble. 


over his loyalty & 
he at first denie 
hemence when 


he had meant 
that there wasn't 

When 
Johnny 


denial did not sullice, 
| attempted flight. а defense 
mechanism which had emerged clear- 
Iy in the testing Over and over again, 
he talked about quitting treatment, 
and once he threatened to jump out 
of a moving Car if his mother made 
him come. Once in the therapy room. 
watched. the clock inces- 
sure he got his full time 
еп a little extra, if he 
could manage it. He always rational- 
ized his efforts at escape very cleverly. 
For instance, he felt playing Little 
League baseball was more important 
than therapy, and any therapist who 
didn’t understand that just didn’t 
understand boys and couldn't be very 
helpful anyway! 

A third defense against his tender 
feelings and his wish [or allection was 
an aggressive one. Whenever Johnny 
felt most involved with his therapist, 
he began to attack. him. He broke 
things and threw things and swore 
cheated. This aggressive loving 
aliently expressed in the warm 
hich he called his thera- 
"hamburger," au epithet which 
succinctly all his combined 
aggressive oral-incorporative 
vi Later, he could say directly 
would like to kill his therapist 


however. he 
santly to be 
and perhaps ev 


and 
was $ 
fury with W 
pist a 
expressed 
and 
wishes. 
that he 
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and cat him up. So intense was his 
aggressive defense against his tender 
feclings and his oral wishes that at 
times sexual and aggressive feelings 
became fused. 

A consequence of this fusion of ag- 
gressive and tender feclings was that 
Johnny began to use aggression in a 
seductive way. He seemed to have a 
great need for physical contact and 
he tried out destructive activity as a 
way of getting his therapist to lay 
hands on him to stop him. For in- 
stance, he began to break pop bottles 
regularly and in a provocative way he 
hoped would induce his therapist to 
stop him by physical contact. As 
therapy progressed, Johnny was able 
to get to some of the source of his 
confusion of sexuality and aggression 
as he talked about his dad whipping 
and hitting him. Even, however, while 
discussing this, he would throw clay 
or wads of paper at his therapist, an 
activity which always ceased as soon 
as it was interpreted as an expression 
of affection. 

Johnny's early sessions were filled 
with cheating—he cheated at Mono- 
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poly, at cards, at anything that was 
undertaken. This stemmed, in part, 
from his feeling that his parents 
cheated him, and, in part, Irom his 
feelings that he had to get stores of 
success and affection in any way he 
could manage to do this. There was 
consistently ап underlying theme ol 
holding-out and deceit. Interpretation 
of this led to aggressive. acting out, 
and confrontation of this type of de: 
fense resulted in strong denial and 
ambivalent attempts. to escape from 
the therapy situation, 


Little by little, Johnny is beginning 
to see that his aggressiveness will not 
be reacted to with counter aggression, 
that his overwhelming need [or af- 
fection and acceptance does not over- 
whelm his therapist, and that his ant 
bivalent attempts to escape are under- 
stood for what they are and are not 
taken seriously. In this stable and 
permissive atmosphere, he continues 
to explore his feelings through eX 
pressing them and acting them guts 
and even at times, through courage 
ous beginning attempts at verbalize 
tion. 


LE 


* 


Discussion 
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155 Wis ced we have studied 
order Жү both of his parents in 
boy. In JE а better. picture of the 
intu Же presentation. we want to 
at this ai тшу has been referred 
inca Ыы, ка. than previously, 
beliasinr му his is a long-standing 

jor difficulty. We also want to 


Snow Pos ) ‹ 
othe hy he, rather than his 
© En happens to have turned out 

the patient that has been 


"roue ient 
ought to the Clinic. We also would 


ike e | 
to ask not only why his chief 


ori M 

ор. tends то be an aggressive 
form, on. than taking any other 
бау p om why the aggressive be- 
is Pham itself does not express, all 
gratificatio or bring, him sufficient 
develop ion so that he has had to 
spill 1 secondary problems which 
Now a other areas. We want to 
lu ice kinds of problems are at 
whether of Johnny's difficulties and 
and coul || not he needs treatment 
meni sla, benefit from it. Shall treat- 
some рони include the parents 11 
dition m either as an essential con- 
Mendati, treatment or as à recom- 
Or not uon upon which they can act 

L as they choose? 


чие оге attempting to answer these 
addition; | want to introduce some 
we bt data about the family that 
in at intake, because 
perha e us our first hints of what 
Probl ps turns out to be the crucial 
р diis b in this situation. The com- 
Честі for which he is brought are 
tion iin by Mr. W. in the applica- 
Чис "ie as, "Johnny's mother has 
Jis controlling. him and also 

ппу has trouble with other boys 
It seemed to us 
le Mr. W. 
itiative in 
a 


a 

ha schoolmates.” Н 

Was „енн that whi 

nakir emingly taking the initiat 

атту, the written application, 

to q ion in which most fathers deler 
ie mother, in reality he avoided 


taking responsibility by pointing an 
accusatory finger at the mother as the 
parent who could not control the boy. 
You remember Dr. Meyer's descrip- 
tion of the basically passive-dependent 
position of this man. 

А second bit ol preliminary infor- 
mation: one month after the parents 
had contacted the Clinic and a few 
months before Johnny was actually 
seen for diagnostic study, his mother 
sullered а severe hysterical reaction. 
Johnny and his brothers were present 
during the hysterical attack, were told 
that the mother merely had a stomach 
ache even though. Mrs. W. insisted to 
us that all of her problems stemmed 
from her inability to get along with 
Johnny. While this information gives 
Some clues about what the parents are 
like, and how they get along with 
each other, from our point of view 
more important in terms of the inter- 
relationship of the parents with 
Johnny is that we have а first. sug- 
gestion of what we might call "the 
jockeying for the position" in this fam- 
ilv. We are interpreting position here 
not only as meaning who of the three 
has the right to the sick role, to be the 
patient, but also we are looking at 
who in the family is seen аз contribut- 
e patient status of the others. 
kes whom sick? We see that 
in one instance Papa blithely points 
the finger to Mamma as the one who 
has the trouble with Johnny. Then 
Mamma insists that she is made pretty 
sick by Johnny. and Johnny who has 
been carrying on all over the place 
has a first hand look at what he has 
done to Mamma. Also, if Johnny has 
at all been disturbed by the kind of 
problems he has and by his difficulties 
in controlling himself so that he seri- 
ously has thought that he might need 
some psychological help, he has 
evidence from this episode with 


ing to th 
Who ma 
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Mamma that he is going to have а 
hard time raising his little voice over 
the mob that is trying to beat him to 
the psychiatrist's door. 

Why have Johnny's behavior prob- 
lems been neglected until now? Why 
did it take the current referral by the 
school to precipitate the present ap- 
plication for help? The parents admit 
that Johnny's difficulties had gone on 
for a long time, that he is rebellious 
at home, fights with his brothers, but 
up till now his parents were not par- 
ticularly concerned about these prob- 
lems. Why now? In looking into the 
situation at home we find that this 
family has always lived with a fair 
amount of squabbling and disturb- 
ance. While Johnny's behavior was 
troublesome to them, his difficulties 
were not out of line with some of the 
problems that the others had and 
were accustomed to experiencing. 
Pathology per se in their child cid 
not seem to distress the parents too 
much, because as we learn from the 
tests оп Mr. and Mrs. W., cach. of 
them had lived with a fair amount of 
pathology within themselves. Upon 
investigating the case history, we learn 
that all of their other children have 
problems too. They describe the 
older boy as a rather dull, plodding 
boy, unverbal, rather stupid in school, 
without any ambition, He is not in 
the least interested in attempting to 
choose a vocation, only wants to go to 
college to play football. The father 
tries to motivate him, but nothing 
seems sufficient to get Miles to study. 
He turns out to be a very "heroic" 
child, heroic about tearing hooks out 
of fish and taking their eves out and 
cutting them into pieces. The father 
and the other two boys are very 
squeamish and will not do this, but 
Miles shows a strong sadistic quality 
in this one area alone. He will take à 
chameleon he has bought, pry its 
mouth open and force à worm down 
it. He loves to dissect small things but 
when the father suggested that maybe 
he could be a doctor, he said. oh, no, 
he couldn't stand the sight of blood. 


Psychological Testing of Parents and Child Understanding 


The second child, Stevie, seemed to 
be quite bright when he was younger. 
but his school work today shows little 
evidence of this. He works far below 
his capacity and this does not par 
ticularly distress him. He tends to 
tease the patient a lot and seems to be 
jealous of him. When the father 0! 
mother comment on Johnny's very 
good grades at school, the other boy 
become jealous and antagonistit 
toward him. Our patient is alw у? 
reading: as the father says. “He reads 
on the toilet and while he is dressing 
and every place he goes and we have 
to pry him away from books.” but the 
other two boys scarcely read, rhe 
father says that when he took comic 
books away [rom the oldest boy: 
Miles, as he entered junior high 
school, the boy did not replace them 
with anything. 

There is no question that the p: 
ology that Johnny has developed ! 


path- 
50 


› d A s Ду и! 
a kind which is more disturbing e 
home and at school than that x 
other two bovs have developed. Ho 


ever, there seems to us to be one eve? 
more important reason why Johnny 
is considered the troubled and the 
troublesome one — the similar) 
psychodynamically between him. anc 
the parents. As Dr. Lucas has pointe 
out, Johnny vacillates between bers 
very aggressive and very passive um 
his responses. He has many Fantasie 
about being strong and aggressive but 
at the same time is fearful of pe 
thing happening to him if he ae 
these aggressions out to their fisies” 
Therefore, he frequently hecam” 
childish and dependent, and make 
only an abortive effort to show © 
his strength and independence. 

The alternation in both of 


ATUS Е amp 
attitudes comes out even in the sym 
at 


(ing. 


these 


out with his brothers and witl 
kids at school, at the same ume, а 
develops gastric symptoms, has FRE 
history of headaches, so that арр де 
ently some dependency needs апе ad 
mands are being manifest. here: : 
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there is some retreat into. passivity. 
We learn from the history that this 
strong meshing ol oral and aggressive 
Pk eal in Johnny's personality 
D its carly roots in eating problems. 
be his development he was shown to 
С à picky and fussy eater, and a child 
Who would spit out his food. To some 
extent the battle around food still 
9es on today at least verbally, for 
While everyone is eating one thing. 
mm tends to fuss and storm be- 
ан зе wants something else. If 
eggs _ cal for breakfast, he wants 
hoover s orneriness around food, 
Fes ee Must m with periods of 
ib a ap He seems at times to 
ues а most compulsive eater. de- 
ik ng whatever he can find, and 
Us threatening to grow bigger and 
к обв the brother who is next 
im in age. 


yi de oral content of this conflict in 
bc ү" dependency and control are 
d highlighted are mirrored in his 
RETE, and mother's personal his- 
ча For both, food and cating have 
doute pathologically involved at 
dian n their lives. The mother comes 
He ix with stomach pains when she 
in Smet ill and the father has an ulcer 
үй which permits him to get a 
also opsychiatric discharge. 1 heirs, 
char: 3 Jewish household in _whic һ 
eg асе ai food and eating be 
of lo over-determined both as indices 
and ry and security, and as weapons 
tools of power. 

see 2 Meyer's tests have ned 
need k ле father's strong dependency 
асте o characterize the major Lo 
aie rn adjustment that he 1а$ 
stricta which tends to be a very E 
one ed, mainly passive.depem е 
бе Ж ап adjustment about ы 
not las very little discomfort, at € 
апу 50 much that he has active u cers 
do tee Similarly, Mrs. WS tests 
de i that she has strong and open 
» pendent longings. The test picture 
wr ird by social histor data 
oe i point out that this woman pre- 
is the daughter rather than 

ing over as the mother 1" hei 


pointed 
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home. She encouraged. her mother-in- 
law to come and live with them when- 
ever she could. reported feeling handi- 
capped and lost without her. and 
generally allowed the mother-in-law 
to rule the roost when they did live 
together. While Mrs. W. makes some 
abortive attempts to take a more con- 
trolling and phallic role at home, her 
exhibitionism and lability seem much 
more openly tied up with her de- 
pendency and she makes no bones 
about being the patient and needing 
help herself when the time comes for 
her to assume some responsibility in 
regard to Johnny's difficulties. Then 
she is the one who takes to bed, the 
one who is made ill. Johnny tests 
showed that he sensitively perceived 
his mother in this passive role rather 
than as а capable and support-giving 
woman. She i5 à mother who does not 
listen to what he has to say. who runs 
away, who herself. is disturbed. 1f 
Johnny has any doubts about being 
Able to control his own impulses, 
these are likely to be accentuated be- 
cause he sees his own parents to whom 
he might look for support as needful 
of it themselves. 

1 think we would not have been so 
aware of the strong passivity in the 
father had we not had the psycho- 


logical tests. You remember that 
Johnny fantasied his father in the 
tests sadistic and all-powerful, and 


the case history material also brought 
out that the father is extremely ag- 
gressive in his behavior toward the 
boys. He bites them on the cheek to 
show his affection, often disciplines 
them very severely; in fact, they are 
so afraid ‘of him that the mother can 
call him on the telephone and he can 
discipline Шеш effectively. long dis- 
tance. He sees his role as being the 
rigid and absolute authority, as being 
able to demand immediate obedience 
from his boys and from his wife. We 
learn only from the tests that this 
kind of aggressive authoritative role 
has considerable passivity in it, for 
Mr. W. has adopted it because he was 
told that this is the way a father and 
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husband should act, that this is ap- 
propriate behavior for a man who is 
the head of a houschold. and he sub- 
missively is following through. The 
ingrained and ego-syntonic nature of 
the authoritarian role shows that it fits 
very nicely into certain aspects of his 
personality. | 

We have all been struck by the fact 

that in this family there are many de- 
pendency claims being made for very 
little merchandise. In fact, it is es- 
sentially a buyer's market. While on 
one side of the family Mr. W. and the 
two older boys stake out their claims 
їп their carefully constricted way 
which gives them some gratification, 
albeit narrow and well circumscribed, 
Johnny and his mother seem more 
openly frustrated and scream about 
their frustrations. Mrs. W. makes 
many half-attempts until she gets a 
doctor of her own; Johnny tries to 
pretend he does not need dependency 
gratifications at all—he studies hard, 
learning a lot for himself so he can 
be self-reliant, getting some satisfac- 
tions from his good work in school, 
keeping other kids away from him 
lest he get hurt and rejected by too 
many involvements, even developing 
halitosis which the MD's have thought 
at least partly psychologically deter- 
mined. Yet even in Johnny, the de- 
pendency needs betray him, for 
whether the kind of satisfactions he 
wants come to him or not, he has 
managed to have plenty of people 
milling around him and concerned 
with him—the teacher, the principal, 
his father, mother and brothers and 
now us. This is a type of dependency 
gratification, whether we customarily 
call it that or not. 

It seems to us that from the tests 
on Johnny alone we might have de- 
rived the same psychodynamic picture 
from our knowledge of his psycho- 
sexual developmental conflicts. How- 
ever, without the psychological tests 
of the parents we would have had no 
opportunity to see how this pattern 
was both psychologically derived from 
his parents and reinforced by them. 


Psychological Testing of Parents and Child Understanding 


Johnny's problems seem more than 
merely а kind which have chanced 
uniquely to mesh with those ol P 
parents, thus provoking them anc 
him into having a great many dith- 
culties with each other, and tending 
to make for the kind of neurotic in- 
teraction that we so frequently sec. 
Here, instead, we see three people 
who are very much alike psycho- 
logically. Despite the fact thal we 
might put different diagnostic labels 
on cach, differences among them rest 
in how they attempt charac teristically 
to defend themselves against conflicts. 
how they tend to cope with the prob- 
lems with which they are beset ane 
react to the troublesome stimuli in 
the environment. There is no question 
that here the conflicts are essentially 
the same, rooted at the same aHa, 
gressive levels, thus making each © 
them subtly and unconsciously com- 
pete for the same kinds ol grati 
tions and satisfactions. In a way cach 
is intruding on the other's тем ШР 
and none has developed to a pon 
where he stakes out a piece of terri 
tory for himself. This came out m 
опе of Mrs. W.'s comments when 2) 
compared Johnny to her husbanc 
She said, “Johnny expects a great "dz 
from everybody, just like his dad. 
and in this she was telling us how 
much this intruded upon getting sont 
dependency satisfactions for hersell. 


t : ` o 
Mrs. W.'s comment brings me ! 


mention the marital difficulties which 
we have not dwelled upon or intro 
duced because we have wanted ie 
focus on the boy. Merely to complete 
the record let me say that the parents 
did consider divorce some months 
ago, this at a time when Mrs. W- a 
in psychotherapy. They sought gu. 
from a marriage counselor who urge 
them to try to work on the marriage 
together a while longer. Subsequent Ў, 
Mr. Ws business became worse ы; 
that in reality there was a danger, i 
his losing some big accounts gt 
меге probably partly occasioned - 
the threatened loss of his biggest р 

sonal account of all, his wile : 
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mo ш db was shortly therealter 
that a. became ill. She told us 
she eI ness made her realize that 
бапй—ар; not live without her hus- 
Beim Le. i her strong dependency 
L : g to the Lore. 
кы E йч! here that the depend- 
Шин line Ший E described Tor 
i y has colored. his participation 


m the T t Я 
railed therapeutic situation. He has 
thre against coming to therapy. 


у то La to come, been extreme- 
Ways to € and attempted in mans 
1€ has Lines oke the therapist, and vet 
Deen in “ice to come and has 

reatment now for about five 


Months, 
Jus D " 
"s t a few closing words about 
e е t A 
we thought about Johnny’s 


Prognos; 
зе fon We felt that Johnny could 
ерес by treatment and now he 
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is being seen twice a week. Because 
the mother is in treatment for her- 
no attempt. has been made to 
her at Reiss-Davis. The father, 
we felt, was not quite the person to 
engage in psychotherapy. We felt 
there was no use stirring up a char- 

al adjustment unless we 
and intended to aim at 
a restructuring of personality through 
psychoanalysis. This was not within 
our province. Therefore, only Johnny 
was taken on in treatment, We felt 
that his aggression, though now dis- 
torted and in need of redirection, 
was potentially our thera eutic ally— 
his aggression, his brightness. and 
even his very strong needs for de- 
yendency, upon which the therapist 
could capitalize. 


20, 1963 


self. 
engage 
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Recall Patterns on the Bender Gestalt: A Re-evaluation 


= GERBOTH ARMSTRONG 


New York Hospital — Westchester Division, White Plains, New York 


Previous studies dealing with the re- 
call patterns of the Bender саре de- 
signs have come to several conclusions 
about the frequency of specific designs 
recalled. Olin and Reznikolf (1957, 
1958) and Resnikoll and Olin (1957) 
developed a quantitative scoring sys- 
tem for recalled productions of Ben- 
der designs, which, when applied to 
different. diagnostic groups, revealed 
that frequency of recall was poorest 
for organics, next for schizophrenics, 
then neurotics, and best for normals, 
with all groups recalling designs 3 and 
4 least frequently. Тоог (1956, 1958) 
also found that designs 3 and 4 were 
least frequently recalled by all diag- 
nostic groups; concluding that these 
two designs must therefore be the 
most difficult ones. Goodstein, et al 
(1955) also obtaining significantly 
fewer recalled reproductions of de- 
signs 3 and 4, however, concluded that 
a serial position effect must be oper- 
ative, as well as difficulty. of designs, 
Stewart (1957) deduced that his re- 
sults supported the hypothesis of a 
serial position effect. The present 
study was designed to re-evaluate the 
difficulty of designs versus the serial 
position effect explanations. Further, 
this writer hypothesized that the time 
spent by subjects in copying the de- 
signs would also affect the frequency 
of specific designs recalled. 


PROCEDURE 


The Bender Gestalt was adminis- 
tered as part of a standard battery to 
25 (15 female and 10 male) consecu- 
tively referred patients, hospitalized 
in а private psychiatric hospital and 
diagnosed organic (5), functionally 
psychotic (15), and non-psychotic, 
Le. neurotic and character disorders 
(5). The Bender was given in the 
standardized manner, and the over-all 
reproduction Or copying time was re- 


corded: thereafter. each subject was 
asked to reproduce as many of the de- 
signs as he could recall, again record: 
ing the time spent. reproducing the 
designs, 


P . "T he 
Го ascertain the reliability pp 
obtained results, the following 2 


(10 


female and 10 


inal design and in reproducing em 
total recall was recorded. ‘The results 
obtained were almost identical yth 
those obtained from the first sample. 
Le. designs 3 and 1 were least Me 
quently recalled, КР 

Therefore, in order to аа 
whether order of presentation ol pl 
signs bore a relationship upon the үе 
call pattern, the two middle api 
(3 and 4) which were the two S 
frequently recalled designs, were p 
presented in the most favorable pois 
positions, that is, first and last. La 
new order of presentation was Pa Te- 
to the next 25 referred patients (8 с 
male and 17 male), diagnosed organi 
(2). functionally psychotic (16), e 
non-psychotie (7), again timing - E 
reproduction and the total recall. Y 
though designs 3 and 4 were w 
among the least frequently геса Пе. 
the differences were no longer sign! 
cant, 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


In Table I the means and standard 
deviations of the ages. total сорур 
time, recall time, and number ol n: 
signs recalled lor each of the thre 
samples, are recorded. In Fable М 
the correlations between total pn 
ing and recall ume, total copying pea 
and number of designs recalled. А 
cific design time and specific des! 
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recalled, and age and number of de- 
signs recalled, are represented. 
"n. only mean which was signifi- 
. пиу dillerent was the mean of the 
pd ише 3: this group was sig- 
ib к 03) vounger than either 
pea Qor 2. Although the mean 
nS j time of Sample 1 хаз signifi 
le xor 4 than that of Sample 3, 
(о 3 5 ewed standard deviation 
ra S A took 1700” and 2140” 
tit ne Ше Bender) © actually ruled 
on the E of a f test. The time spent 
ЕЙ ШЛУ be ol copying the designs ap- 
[OF no ч, no elfect on their recall. 
ioa queen difference could be 
the ne i. Mmm if presented in 
Nelthe ne ard or the altered order. 
dione is Ms the total number of de- 
Ш allected by the order of 
cunt tation, In each si nple a signifi- 
ieee te correlation existed be- 
en the total time spent Copying 


Age.. 

Copying lime 

сап lime А 
Designs Recalled 


ing Ti : - 
ng Time and Number of Designs 


Designs Recalled, 


G x 

A Dying/Recall Time... c 
iun Nes bee Recalled... 
Aer iC Time/Specific Без 
Be/Number Reca A 


| 


led 


Ty 5 
ABLE TII, Percentages and 


Sample I 


A 
1 60 
2 76 
3 72 
| 28 
5 20 
3 0 16 
Y oy 16 
‘ 8 56 
Xe 92 
p 18.90 


Tn I, Means and Standard Deviations ol the Ages. 
otal Recall Time, and Number of 


sample 1 
Mean S.D 


Designs Recalled for 
sample 11 
Mean \ 


Tanne I, Correlations Between Total Copying ant \ 
Recalled, Specific Design 


and Age an 


Chi Square 
[or the Three Samples 
Sample 11 
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and recalling the designs, but no cor- 
relation existed between the time 
spent copying the designs and the 
final number recalled. Only a very 
slight positive tendency was revealed 
between time spent in copying a spe- 
cific design and the chance of recall- 
ing that same design. 

‘The correlation between number of 
designs recalled and age of S was con- 
sistently negative: Revnikoff and Olin 
(1957) found а considerably smaller 
negative correlation. in their schizo- 
phrenic (—01) and organic (—.07) 
samples. However, since our samples 
covered an age range of 63 years, one 
could predict that the younger S's (14 
years) would recall more designs than 
the quite elderly ones (77 years). 
of the specific de- 

the three samples 
interesting findings 
When presenting the 


An inspection 
signs recalled in 
revealed some 


(Table 111). 


Total Copying Time, 
the Three Samples 


Sample H1 


S.D Mean S.D 


and Recall Time, Total Copy- 
Time and Specific 
d Number of Designs Recalled 


sample П Sample 111 


Sample 1 


86 70 41 
04 01 14 
= 30 18 

—48 —.36 


—91 


Dillerences ol Specific Designs Recalled 


samples 1 кп Sample Ш 


38 50 16 
80 78 2 
5 Y» 80 
60 67 
90 24 48 
35 28 60 
71 74 
76 16 
53 72 
ЦА] 86 
31.87 6.03 
0.01 — 
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Bender designs in the standard order, 
a significant difference between the 
percentages of specific designs recalled 
resulted, a difference which was not 
significant when the designs were pre- 
sented in the altered order. As found 
in previous studies, designs 3 and 1 
were the least frequently recalled de- 
signs when presented in the standard 
order, suggesting that the bowed se- 
rial learning effect, stipulated by Stew- 
art (1957), and by Goodstein (1955) , 
might have been operative. However, 
if only position ol designs would have 
been the cause for the infrequent re- 
call of designs 3 and 4, a similarly in- 
frequent recall should have resulted 
in the altered. presentation (Sample 
5) for designs 2 and 5 which were 
now in the comparable middle posi- 
tions, Yet such was not the case; in 
fact, they were among the most fre- 
quently recalled designs. Figure 1 re- 
veals that the position of designs had 
an apparent influence in the standard 
presentation, but not in the altered 
one; the chi square between the two 
different presentations being signifi- 
cant at the .01 level. However, when 
comparing the frequency of specific 
designs recalled, regardless ol posi- 
tion of presentation. (Figure 2), the 
graphically presented differences ap- 


% | 
too 


be =. 
at Хе differences 
30 Significant, 6l 
HI = 

20 | ша 
10 nor sient 
yl 

г 8 f 5 & T 8 9 


Position 


Ficcgr. 1. Comparison of Percentages 
ol Bender Design Recall Between 
Samples I and II (N 45) and Sample 
III (N 25), According to Position of 
Presentation. Diflerences (2 = 63.70) 
Significant (010) 
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peared very slight, although the chi | 
square was still significant at the 05 | 
level. 1 
Therefore one can conclude that 
the difficulty or psychological impact 
ol designs 5 and | had a greater 1N- 
fluence upon the infrequency of recall 
than did the [act that these two de- 
signs were in the middle positions of 
a series ol designs. However, the ) 
other hypothesis was not corroborated, 
i.c. time spent in copying the designs \ 
had no ellect upon the frequency ol 
recall. 


$ 


When the data were broken down 
according to specific diagnostic en- 
tities, it was found that organic pa 
tients were significantly older than the 
lunctionally psychotic and non-psy- 
chotic patients, which may have Hv |, 
fluenced the results as much or more | 
than just the diagnostic differences. 
Yet the number of designs recalled Г 
per diagnostic group were quite sim 
lar to those found by other investi- 
gators. but with the exception of the ° 
somewhat lower mean for the organic 
group, а finding which can be at 
tributed to the higher age of the О! 
ganic patients in this study. 

Comparing the means of the three j 


samples, the organic patients always 


9 5 
raoa 


Designs f 
2 pede, 
Ficure 2, Comparison of Percents 


ol Bender Design Recall gerseen, 

Samples I and I and Sample Ие s 
cording to Designs. Difference? | 
(X? = 17.72) Significant (05) 
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Tasik IV : ; 
: pe Mean Number of Designs Recalled lor the Three Samples and 
ee Other Studies When Grouped into Diagnostic Entities 


Sample HL... 
Sample IT 


Total, 
| Stewart 
1 
i 1 


Organic 
| Sample 1 E 


| Rezni аса 
Ej on LNS 
$ m L9 
E 
[ewe “шш lewer designs 
«оце o re ıer the functionally psy 
! (Table fos іе Non-psychotic patients 
тема are. However, the mean dil- 
| between ol number ol designs recalled 
| and ШОН the functionally psychotic 
| significant Thee patients were not 
| Consistent wi hese results are not only 
salbo are win, this study, but they 
ji Uined Reed similar to those ob- 
this. consi other investigators. “Thus. 
[the otal mex would suggest that 
{Could ж йа ol designs. recalled 
in dilkeren it as a diagnostic indicator 
I NOn-orp: Mating between organic and 
| ganic mental patients: 


UM esipi = [ 
Bn 8 was the most frequently re- 


И Чата. designs 3 and 4 
e$t to recall. 

In 

оп 

Ali; 


M4 


lu 
ABa ‘ough Olin and Reznikoff (1957) 


Ste 
„Stem 
l does not seem to be quite 1% 


io Plic 
} slias : 
реси о the Bender 
олды, since it does not take 

. ration fragmented and 


Functionally 
Psychotic 


always were 


future studies a quantitative 
S system should be devised and 
‘Ould p so that recall performances 
›е more accurately compared. 


the S Pplied such, their expansion of 
Хув ascal and Suttell (1951) scoring 
able to the recall as to the copy- 

Gestalt. 
into 
com- 


Non- 


Psychotic Total 


6,60 


bined gestalt recall. Also, the applica- 
tion of a quantitative scoring system 
would enable one to compute more 
correlations between time 
spent copying and/or recalling de- 
signs and the quality of the designs 
copied and/or recalled. One might 
hypothesize that various diagnostic 
groups would obtain different correla- 
tional patterns between time spent 
on their productions and the quality 


spec ific 


thereof. 

A comparison ol Bender Gestalt 
recall patterns. obtained from 45 pa- 
tients. who were administered the 
test in the standard. manner, with the 
recall. patterns obtained from 25 ра- 
tients who were administered the 
Bender in an altered order of presen- 
tation, revealed that the difficulty or 
psychological impact of designs 3 and 
| had a greater influence upon the in- 
frequency of recall than did the posi- 
tion these designs had in the series. 
"Therefore, the serial position effect ex- 
planation does not appear to be ap- 
plicable in the case of Bender Gestalt 
recall patterns. The time spent copy- 
ing the designs did not affect the fre- 
quency of specific designs recalled. 
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Clinical Skills: Obsolete or Neonate?' 
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пе Robert Holt objected to 
thetic S li iin ol the words nomo- 
rise 4 i E "Vi in out vocabu- 
With an as Since science deals 
dichotomy Hen ty of the apparent 
abels mn oo dismissed both the 
Е ИАТА ee t “pre: 
and аы s Allport demurred 
Or idiogya us his faith in the proper 
Should y. үл study of man (1962) . 
dividual e study man as a unique 1n- 
aws иви | should we seek general 
NO trivial Vapply to all men? This is 
denied. 1ı Е which may be simply 
rary enit E roots in our contempo- 
Lomatic ж IU тау be seen as symp- 
Y. the ie А major crisis. symbolical- 
Or е Issue presents а choice point 
Meal psychology. 


р Psy CHODIAGNOSIS 
1954.1 Meehl cast the first stone. in 
. The actuary or statistician was 
to make more valid diagnostic 
е re тн about human beings than 
Was: in lan, 1 he skill of the clinician 
г. pugned. And clinicians of all 
сиса faiths rose to the chal- 
hey began to do comparative 
ri time passed Meehl periodi- 
Versus eal the tally of actuarial 
пай, inical studies. The statistician 
Ol eli, ined his advantage. Exponents 
the na tal skill had been caught in 
of oe and most false dichotomy 
licia generation. To be sure the cli- 
veni Could still use rare events, 
li Е m constellation, and could pre- 
ahi ies infinitely wider range of prob- 
К oe However, the methodol- 
Wo 1 the comparison study contained 
Ces, Casons [or the actuarian's SUE 


able 
Predi 


res 
Ponti 4 

ы > in of this paper was presented at 
ТИШ У Interamerican Congress of Psy- 
Gi Mar del Plata, Argentina, April 


' Unde 
tal i, n the tithe: Clinical skills, profes- 
tities, and culture change: 


Actuarial prediction is reliable. It 
is a stable process built on consistent 
use of certain kinds of data, combined 
optimally by mechanical means for 
limited. purposes. The actuary's func- 
tion is a discrete prediction aimed at 
control of behavior, Clinical skill de- 
pends upon the clinician, his person- 
ality, his skill, his motivation, his 
mood, his confidence, and his particu- 
lar and current life situation. Clinical 
prediction is not uniformly reliable. 
It is based upon а description of in- 
terrelated intrapsychic and environ- 
‘The clinician's metier 
of human personality 
of understanding. Both 
iding are legiti- 
rable purposes. 

methods are 

footrace be- 


mental events. 
is description 
in the service 
control and unders 
mate and socially des 
Comparisons between 
logically invidious. A 
tween a Pelican and a Roadrunner 
could have only one outcome. When 
flying is the activity, however, the re- 
sults will be different. By the same 
token one could not compare criter- 
ion-oriented with construct validity. 
The second source of incomparabil- 
itv between methods lies in the sample 
of clinicians used for any study. All 
that can be known about the clinicians 
in any particular study is their per- 
formance within that context. AI- 
though clinical skills are presumably 
normally distributed, we have no yard- 
stick for defining an exceptional clin- 
The overt trappings may not be 
worth much in the prediction situa- 
tion, Thus, it is the hypothetically 
"average" clinician, "available Jones," 
who emerges in comparative studies. 
These average clinicians are certainly 
less able to make valid predictions 
than the actuary. However, no еп 
ployer would deliberately seek an “aye 
erage” clinician! And to make matters 
ither computers nor clinici- 


ician. 


worse, пе 
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ans are paid for their services in pre- 
dictive validity studies. The quality 
of motivation and effort ol the com- 
puter is unaffected. ‘The comparative 
method itself does favor the actuary. 
We need to be able to identify the 
exceptional clinician and to know the 
effects of particular kinds of training 
on performance. 

It makes little difference that biased 
methodology results in poor perform- 
ance of clinicians. Professional evalua- 
tion is made only of overt behavior. 
Attention is turned away from the 
human being who makes clinical judg- 
ments. Instead the diagnostician’s skill 
is minimized. Clinicians orient their 
concerns to psychotherapy. Апа the 
Mayo Clinic programs MMPI inter- 
pretations such that a profile becomes 
the input and after 35 seconds a 
printed personality description is the 
output (Rome et al., 1962). One may 
rejoice over this approach to diag- 
nosis. It is practical, efficient, economi- 
cal, reliable, and valid. It also repre- 
sents another step away from the goal 
of understanding an individual hu- 
man being. 


PSYCHOTHERAPY 


Freud created man in his own image 
and in terms of the 19th century cul- 
ture he experienced. Freud treated 
man the patient as a closed system of 
predictable components in known re- 
lationships with unique behavioral re- 
sults. Psychoanalysis, and the modern 
counterparts for psychological treat- 
ment, were idiographic attempts at 
understanding. In 75 years the cul- 
ture changed; psychoanalytic method 
changed, too, but retained the convic- 
tion that inner life is the key to be- 
havior. We do not know to what ex- 
tent people are different now than 
they were then. Either the behavior, 
the verbal report, or both may have 
changed. 

The demand for psychological treat- 
ment has exceeded any feasible or 
foreseeable training facilities. At- 
tempts tO evaluate treatment have 
failed for lack of an adequate cri- 
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terion for outcome. Eysenck, the pro 
totypical critic, has scourged our pre 
dictive validity coetlicients. Therapy 
outcome is patient statement, therapist 
statement, symptom loss, behavior 
change, or simply cessation of treat- 
ment. We cannot try to remake man 
in his own ideal and evaluate our suc 
cess against the sterile countings of 
observed behaviors. The test of our 
sufficiency must be in the same terms 
as our therapeutic effort. Unul the 
idiom of the therapy process COM 
cides with the idiom of evaluation, the 
Eysenck accusation will be right for 
the wrong reasons. 

Our dedication to the mental health 
assembly line is irreversible. As a СОП 
sequence the methods of treatment 
change. And this is the Skinnerian rev- 
olution. Behavior can be made avail 
able; we can build specifics into the 
repertoire and maintain them, We can 
systematically observe and classify the 
existing behavior. Guesses can be 
made as to the origins in terms О 
known behavioral processes. At leis! 
the following three avenues to De 
havior change are opened (Fersteh 
1958; Sidman, 1962) . 

The old phrase that there are 4 
ficiencies in ego functioning" is trans 
lated as “lack (ing) parts of a comple* 
repertoire necessary to achieve rel!" 
forcement from the complicated socia 
environment (Ferster, 1958, p. 107) 
The behavior whether verbal, psycho 
motor, or social, has an inadequate 
reinforcement history. The critical pC 
riods for original learning have passe’ 
The therapist must provide the neces 
sary conditions, behavior, and rel) 
forcement. For example, Ferster que 
DeMyer (1962) controlled the env! 
onment of autistic children by tea | 
ing them to manipulate various auto 
matic devices with a food reinforce 
ment. Beginning with available act!’ 
1165, sequences of essentially norm? 
behavior were built up gradually an 
maintained for several hours at à шш. 
in the experimental setting. Autist 
behavior returned outside of the СО 
trolled environment. This drama" 


"de: 
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Symptom loss under controlled condi- 
tons does not necessarily have to end 
with the cessation ol the exper mental 
Shen ots Eventual generalization to 
shoul ors external to the experiment 
uld occur. 

"бєз сл Application occurs where 
and dis i 2 inhibited or frightened 
Words, 1 p EXCESSIVE c ontrol, In other 
àvailabl | appropriate behavior is 
current : “int IL is not used due to the 
amount pee orcement conditions: i.c. 
example pu es o schedule. For 
Сауе m Mon. (1962) trained psy- 
Pital-ace oun not to reinforce “hos- 
Which Doce cs symptomatic behaviors 
tion and z traditionally gained atten- 
einforc «тшда psychopathology. 
Self-caye «E eA given to normal 
Cte that vehaviors, The results indi- 
at normal behavior patterns can 


NG: бет ТД 

© establishe : : 
Cc 4 Н B 5 

tioned. Land ultimately condi 


de ШУ, excessive punishment in 
nce {ү often resulted. in avoid- 
vior denis d 1 he avoidance | beha- 
tavior : age with more adaptive be- 
Ж ле result is inertia, denial, 
ИШТ 


sl adolescents as paid experi- 
apon subjects and reliably shaped 
ng j Mmentkeeping behavior. Hav- 
one hee the external con- 
Dien a therapeutic relationship, 
!Сгару process itself becomes 
acceptable to the adolescent. 
TI Гик CULTURAL Context 
an ‘ese trends in psychodi gnosis 
me, -PS¥chotherapy are of interest to 
Mags: E implications are, however. 
Time There is no doubt that these 
Drop, Sons represent our collective. 
Go Sonal future. The culture sanc 
Fhe fOncern with behavior per se. 
ich iculture sanctions mechanical 
i US 88 to evaluate or to. change 
i. g in our very goals 
пу еа are defined. We are the 
Or agents of behavior 
We 8 Nw e with values or inner 
"neg al human characteristics has 


[25 


There has been a dramatic shift in 
the nature ol problems seen. in the 
consulting room. People today attempt 
to solve their problems by acting-out, 
a reprehensible term to denote a sub- 
stitution of behavior, any kind of be- 
havior, for rational, internalized solu- 
tions. This is reflected in an increas- 
ing [requency of diagnostic categories 
referring to characterological prob- 
lems. Psvchoneurosis has almost. van- 
ished from the practitioner's vocabu- 
lary. 

Vhe cliche that activity is the anti- 
dote for depression invests us all with 
its magic. The "pace" of living en- 
ables us to be forever one jump ahead 
of encounter with ourselves over a 
personal issue. We are all dedicated to 
the pursuit of behavior until age 
slows us down and the unhappy tran- 
sitions to retirement and inactivity 
burn us into premature death. Nor 
have we made adequate or reasoned 
provision [or age, our old age or our 
aged population. And this does not 
seem to be simply accidental "forget- 
ting”. 

Many others have spelled out the 
cultural symptoms which confirm the 
loss of stability of traditional institu- 
tions -marriage, family, church, occu- 
pation. An increasing mobility results 
in many casual and few abiding rela- 
tionships. The "other-directed" man 
is educated for social adjustment, 
staunch in his belief in TV. and vi- 
cariously identified with the new cul- 
ture hero, the psychopath of the mod- 
ern movie. Juvenile delinquents seek 
expiation, restitution, rapprochement, 
bv the most destructive and wanton 
kinds of overt behavior. Our children 
grow up in what is to us an alien cul- 
ture and they become in time stran- 
And paradoxically while we re- 
spect individual differences we de- 
mand adjustment in conforming be- 
havior, the democratization of statis- 
tical normalcy. 

Americans in this generation have 
themselves in behavior for 
of behavior, ritualistic object 
independent of 


gers. 


involved 
the sake 
relations which are 
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internal experience. In this process ob- 
jects become more important than 
people and people are treated like 
objects. When inner life is deempha- 
sized, when behavior without meaning 
or feeling occurs, human beings suffer 
loss of identity. This involves an in- 
creasing tendency toward depersonali- 
zation, role conflicts, and a reduction 
in the meaning of life experiences. 
Such identity loss, or anomie, is the 
psychological problem for modern 
Americans. To be sure it is an existen- 
tial dilemma but after the problems 
of survival, instinct satisfaction and 
reality obligations are met, all fur- 
ther problems are existential іп па- 
ture. 

The concept of identity which this 
syndrome entails bears repetition. 
Identity comes through a relatedness 
to people in which each person knows 
how and where he stands. A known 
matrix of values and beliefs defines 
these relationships. Such relationships 
are founded on the security of being 
valued for oneself. They emerge from 
an individual history of close human 
contact апа unequivocal early accep- 
tance. Identity is rooted in unambigu- 
ous feelings of personal locus in a 
stable world of persons and things. 

THE IDENTITY ОЕ PSYCHOLOGISTS 

Psychologists, too, have substituted 
a flight into behavior for that lonely 
journey into the self in search of an- 
swers to the timeless questions of 
man's identity. Inner-directed persons 
have historically externalized the re- 
sults of self-scrutiny into comfortable 
human relationships and into prod- 
ucts of enduring value. Material pos- 
sessions are the index of the flight into 
behavior; they are the tangibles of 
modern man's identity. 

Psychologists, who are after all be- 
havior scientists, have been among the 
first to express the Zeitgeist. It is no 
wonder that research in the areas 

of psychodiagnosis and psychological 
treatment should rely on overt be- 
havioral indices. Witness Maslow 
(1961) who asks whether our publi- 
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cations and conventions are suitable 
for personal or idiographic psycholo- 
gies. Current publication policies 
stress nomothetic data and thus artifi- 
cially constrain investigation by with- 
holding prolessional sanction and re- 
ward. An impersonal, valueless, ob- 
jective, rational science exposes eur 
rent culturally appropriate and ad- 
justive values. The meaning of be 
havior, the feeling of the behaving 
person, the welter of personal values 
and beliefs, is minimized. It is as il 
by looking too deeply into others, we 
also risk looking into ourselves. By 
these devices quantity and not quality 
of the scientific product is extolled, 
The nonconformists tend to drop into 
the oblivion of esoteric journals or to 
be unheard because their voices are 
antithetic to the prevailing cultural 
demands. Our behavior is effectively 
shaped. 

The psychologist has incorporated 
the self-image of scientist and thus at 
tempts to salvage his identity, The 
image is, however, of behavior scien- 
tist. Thus, what we do as professional 
persons is dictated in part by our own 
identity conflicts. Mcehl and Eysenck 
are the symptoms and the agents of 
culture change. If we choose the path 
of least resistance and enshrine the 
nomothetic and arithmetic man, the 
nomethetic-idiographic argument has 
been useless. The fact that conflict 
exists is evidence of our professiona 
bad conscience. If psychologists cannot 
be adamant in the face of strong cul 
tural pressures for conformity, we lose 
the opportunity for choice at a criti 
cal period. Certainly we need to accept 
the computer for diagnostic statement? 
and predictions of treatment outcome: 
We need to relieve symptomatic SU” 
fering by s iping behavior with Ski!" 
nerian device. We also need to reali 
that man is more than the sum of ! y 
discrete predictions for his future 
Man is more than behavior which m 
be Systematically shaped. Unless ne 
believe in both surface and depth, ue 
false dichotomy can persuade us thi’ 
what we refuse to study ceases to ext 
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oa : is unlikely that the world can 
е im i^i e the impact of behavior as 
me p ol the chaotic 
"s 26 ness; Understanding as well 

prediction and control is necessary. 


^] 
RESEARCH PAtLINTIVES 


ы prediction ob destructive lu- 
out ману empty preoccupation with- 
dividu; ^ solace lor the present, In- 
itp a i differences in clinical skill 
cieli t tion ol as vet unknown con- 
Tighe пе ol personality variables. 
Chara an presumed to be personality 
earning AIDE and specific kinds ol 
to Mee acn R which contribute 
p oration. skill. Iwo kinds of ex- 
al mokai vital to our problem 
embrac. хтона identity. Опе approach 
еа оа and seeks to define 
other i ill in the broadest sense: the 
role г. piecemeal and suggests the 
OF the solo investigator. 


> 
зрее A previous polemic 
Vestigati 959) urged an inclusive in- 
se eta of our present methods of 
dents AT ang training graduate stu- 
thay E inical psychology- However, 
More | Ime the solution proposed was 
Nore дш шше than idiographic, 
Sion To directed toward reso- 
lc logra jh the pseudo-problem. the 
ц Wis d Hicnomothetic controversy, as 
tition hen understood, А partial rep- 
Prectirsuc S is simply and hopefully a 
n ts. i better methodologies. 
nus Pet to define clinical skill, we 
(o fop Use the existing literature 
Че inte a provisional or working 
Te чү, This definition can be con- 
inta „45 a series of reliable judg- 
9 mr predictive tasks. We need 
тар W the relationships between 
| ahd complex judgments for 
Aeg Clinical and non-clinical tasks. 
le se enters the judgment 
Os aen human beings with prob- 
ace the tà our own are pend 
TuS йз Standard tasks were avail- 
Se n0? Could be administered to 
lay Besi ` recognized clin- 
2 pool of recognized C, 

x m ^. а sample of ABEPP dip- 
"ig for hese clinicians would be 
their participation in terms 
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ob their current income level. De- 
tailed background data would be col- 
lected; depth information would be 
potentially available from personal 
psychoanalysis or psychotherapy of 
these clinicians. ] 

V hus, the objective criteria for clin- 
ical skill must have a substratum in 
depth. No other method exists for col- 
lecting such data than by means of 
a psychotherapy transaction, The hu- 
man variables which give context to 
the skill must be known. We à 
that exceptional clinicians are e 
tional human beings, too. We all give 
lip-service to the human qualities un- 
derlying or commensurate with clini- 
cal skill. There is no present assur- 
ance that these human ingredients are 
more than mutual. back-patting. If, 
as we suppose, such qualities exist, 
then the inevitable question is, "How 
did these clinicians get that way?". 
What is there in life experience, their 
interpretation of reality, their capacity 
for feeling and its communication, 
their utilization of experience, that 
sets them apart. from "average" clin- 
icians or [rom ordinary men? If the 
rienced, exceptional clinicians are 
to expose human frailty, 
then we can begin with those analysts 
or therapis -in-training who are un- 
dergoing “didactic” personal treat- 
ment. 

No one questions the ethics of col- 
lecting nomothetic data involving 
overt behavior. To use ourselves as 
subjects and inquire into our motives, 
our personal histories, and our covert 
experience, may well represent a dif- 
ferent kind of stress on our interpre- 
tation of the ethical code. For this 
any such investigation must 
emerge from the profession's convic- 
tion that survival of their traditional 
roles and the preservation of their cul- 
life has utmost impor- 


expe 
reluctant 


reason 


ture’s inner 
tance. 
Given this data any number of 


used, including a 
DuMas Manifest Structure Analysis 
(1955). A catescale could be con- 
structed for the categories of back- 


models could be 
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ground. data. Measures could be as 
signed to subjects in terms ped 
gories differentially related to c ee 
skill. Cross-validation would decide 
whether the characteristics dillerenti- 
ating exceptional from average clin- 
icians could be isolated. My best guess 
is that successful cross-validation 
would occur. The crucial problem 
here would be to find a classification 
system flexible enough to encompass 
data from the psychotherapy dimen- 
sion. 

Third, AP.\ approved graduate clin- 
ical training programs would be sam- 
pled and the clinical skill tasks and 
background data variables collected 
from all entering students. Students 
could be directly compared with ex- 
ceptional or average clinicians. Con- 
trol groups of non-clinical students in 
the same programs would be avail- 
able. Retesting would occur at speci- 
fied intervals. 

This is one way of developing in- 
dices for the individual growth of 
clinical skill and the relevant learning 
experiences which contribute to per- 
formance. However, the method used 
is secondary to the focus on definition 
of clinical skill and intensive study 
of the human beings who possess this 
characteristic and can learn to 


im- 
prove their applications. 


"There are other trends in psychol- 
ogy which run counter to the cul- 
tural pressure. The study of creativ- 
itv demands the persuasion that inner 
experience is important. Existential 
psychoanalysis has attracted some psy- 
chological following (May, 1958). 
Tomkins (1962), Holt (1962b) , and 
Arnold (1960), stimulate a mild re- 
naissance of interest in problems of 
consciousness, affect, and imagery. Pi- 
agets concepts are experimentally in- 
vestigated and finally have a vocal ex- 
ponent (Hunt, 1962). Allport for- 
malizes idiography as morphogenesis 
(1962) . Clinical psychology, however, 
has made a relatively minor contribu- 
tion to the counter forces; the appro- 
priate place for a beginning lies in the 
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study of ourselves and oul skills. The 
last great excursion, Murray's E 
plorations in Personality, was in 1955. 

Detail. Pieceineal research conduc ted 
by one investigator also has merit 1n 
the strategy lor understanding clin: 
ical skills. Recent peyote рү 
studies employ different methods 0 
describing therapist personality. (Cut 
ler, 1958; Harway, 1959). Therapist 
personality is then related to an exili 
ation ol the therapist's understanding 
of his patients. Harway (1959) finds 
that the goals set by the therapist for 
the patient are related to the oe 
apist’s personality structure, Fheraptst 
concern is directed toward what 
patient should be like, Cutler pend 
has focused on therapist elfectiveness 
in dealing with patient problems 
which are similar to the therapists 
own conflicts. ‘Therapists do tend dn 
distort their reports of need-relevit 
behavior and are not always able _ 
handle immediate countertransference 
reactions to such content. 


ates 
anc 


My own current research illust! 
the combination ol nomothetic : 
idiographic approaches to clinical P 
chodiagnostic skills (Dana, 19624). 7. 
began with a nomothetic context ih 
predictive validity — coefficients OP 
tained for "skill" and “growth n 
skill" from objective data on. 4 
counselor-subjects. Then, using ГА 1 
stories from these same subjects, sep" 
arate analyses or personality descrip. 
tions were done and predictions 0 
“skill” and "growth of skill" wert 
made from these reports. These PI 
dictive validity coefhcients were sim 
ilar in magnitude to those obtainc* 
from objective data (Dana et 4^ 
1962). The next step. involved ше 
contribution of the TAT analyst ? 
own personality, 
obtained i 


or eisegesis, to 10E 
validity coefficients. 13 f 
analysts were administered the EÙ 
wards Personal Preference Schedule 
(EPPS) and ratings of their 15 BPF” 
needs were made by stall judges. RE 
liable EPPS need scores were the? 
obtained from the TAT stor ies phen. 
selves and from each analyst's T 
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t ш personalits descriptions. 
Mee * seri set ol reports is being 
IL generate predictive validity. 
sar pea skill” and "growth of 
09 s atiouships between salient 
dw we. needs of cach analyst and 
cis agnitude of the validity coeth- 
nts will be known. 


CONCLUSIONS 


a studies are exemplary ol the 
Ve mi qiios with the clinician's 
Ravine n 0 Es well as his overt be- 
skills, Piu ing predictions. Clinical 
and dar 0 асоеи ol experience 
Context жы must be explored within 
cian "d pe admit more ol the clini- 
ment ies [3 result ol isolated judg- 
пошо loli says the idiographic- 
sible ex 2 «опт crystallizes impos- 
there » remes (19622) . However, il 
Prolessional conflict, we will proceed 
toward nally in only one direction— 
nomothesis. 


this Pas squarely in both camps and 
tation е lencessiting, A similar sit 
With res previously been discussed 
lies of саж to the construct validi- 
D Awe i ett ce (Dana, 1962b) . 
thropomon predictions alone and an- 
is empty е the computer, man 
World ih i ien explore only the inner 
eas ШП, Ns is apparent that other 
ity and * disciplines have both prior- 
Meroe talent. But when predictions 
life Re from understanding, the inner 
of Werk preserved and the conflict 
SVE PIRE з Чет: Clinical 
"phe BY can integrate both idio- 
he stu and nomothetic approaches to 
de, Udy of clinical skills. In this en- 
our skills are neonate and 

' Obsolete. 
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Projective Techniques and Resistance to Change in 
Psychotherapy as Viewed Through a Communications Model 


ЈЕУ D. HOLZBERG 
Connecticut. Valley Hospital 


The problem of resistance to 
change is not unique to the field of 
psychotherapy. 1 heorists and research- 
ers in many different behavioral areas 
have been concerned with this prob- 
lem. One such instance is the psychol- 
ogy ol communications where there 
has been active interest in the phe- 
nomenon of “persuasibility,” defined 
as the extent to which a person can be 
influenced to change his beliefs or de- 
cisions as a function of communica- 
tions stimuli (Janis et al., 1959). 
Change or resistance to change in 
therapy may therefore be approached 
as a specific problem within this more 
general area of responsiveness to so- 
cial influence. 

In therapy, there is the paradigm 
of the communications model con- 
sisting of "messages" moving between 
à communicator and a receiver (Hov- 
land, 1954). These roles of the com- 
municator and receiver will alternate 
between therapist and patient, What 
we are concerned with in resistance is 
one type of "message"—that which 
emanates from the therapist concern- 
ing the patients need for treatment, 
but which fails to be received by the 
receiver, the patient, to the extent that 
it influences the latter in entering into 
treatment and persisting in the task of 
overcoming his personal difficulties. 
Thus, the problem of resistance to 
change in therapy may be re-concep- 
tualized in terms of the failure of the 
message to be received by the patient, 
or if received, the failure of the mes- 
17 his is a slight modification of a paper rcad 
at the symposium, Using Projective Tech- 
niques in Understanding and Overcoming 
Resistance to Change, American Psychologi- 
cal Association and Society for Projective 
Techniques Annual Meetings, St. Louis, 
September 3, 1962. 
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Using à communications model, 1t 
is possible to examine the communi: 
Cator's. (therapist's) role in contribut 
ing to resistance to change in the Ka 
ceiver (the patient), the conditions 
in the receiver that interlere with m 
sharp perception of the санана, e 
the message itsell—its context, its forn 
and the medium of communication, 
and how these contribute to the sparte 
of resistance in the receiver. Com: 
ments will be directed to each of ШЕ 
facets of this communications mode 
It should be evident that in utilizing 
this model, there results an arbitrary 
breakdown of the interpersonal p 
ess in the therapist-patient interactio! t 
This is being done with the hope na 
it may serve to clarify the issue of o^ 
sistance, or at least to permit the ive 
velopment of valuable hypotheses fo 
future clinical and/or experimenti 
test. 

Гик COMMUNICATOR 


Communications research has den 
onstrated that the effectiveness of i 
communication depends on how me 
communicator is evaluated Dy the r* 
ceiver (Hovland and Weiss, 195 1-52) 
Among the aspects of the prahlen 
Most systematically studied has bee! 
the authoritativeness of the commun 
cator, his affiliation or group member 
ship (Kelley and Volkart, 1952) , and 
his intent as viewed by the receive! 
(Hovland, Harvey and Sherif, 1957) 

What are the conditions of the con" 
municator (therapist) that may fos 
and support an attitude ol resistant 
in the receiver (patient), e.g., rent Tt 
the therapist's message ineffective. е 
seems inappropriate to enum 
those qualities in the therapist du 
facilitate the patient's acceptance an 
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OG оп in treatment -these are 
сапа NE | known, Attitudes ol ас 
ie: Sa wi ип a setting ol objectiv- 
нами s Dm understanding without 
give oj - ol sptitpatliva being able to 
security о without domination: 
He a one’s therapeutic role with- 
ын condescension —— these are but a 
eo Re attitudes m пеш de- 
ariel Уу therapists ol dillering the- 
Ше. is Tsuasions. But there is one 
"mE e Ше рь has not been em- 
оар кї the setting ol 
therapist [ amd realistic goals by the 
бе, mu due regard tor the pa 
Cal price Uu needs, lor the psy hologi- 
lor ШЧ ҮП © patient is prepared to рау 
Patient а and lor the limits the 
terms ol imd wishes to stipulate in 
to explo AE areas and depth he wishes 
may р i, Thus, the therapist himseli 
Maintaining m, in. lomenting. and 
na Ws we Rs Ve agen ees even DE 
formula | Б t ШУ prob em “sa UR 
DSL, re ated as resistance in the ther- 
iem ia wer. in the sense ol the 

М not receiving the patients 


Me 

SN " an 

Cari BC. While тау be some 
arica 


there 


le eat н а a recognition that 

ау in nha ol the "resistant" patient 

Cm of heal a instances be the prob- 
le "resistant" therapist. 
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ality factors have been identified 
which facilitate the acceptance of a 
communication advocating punitive 
attitudes toward social deviants 
(Weiss and Fine, 1955, 1956). Janis 
and Feshbach (1951) demonstrated 
that responsiveness 10 [ear-arousing 
appeals was а function ol a number 
ol personality [actors. 

This area of communications. re- 
search parallels the speculations con- 
cerning therapeutic resistance [rom 
the point ol view ol those attributes 
ol the patient which make the thera- 
peutie message inellective, egs the 
concept ol negative translerence as 
developed by psychoanalysis. More re- 
cently, there have been attempts to 
relate motivation for change to dis- 
crepancy, disharmony, Inconsistency 
and incongruity in the personality of 
the patient, concepts not. too unlike 
that of cognitive dissonance developed 
by Festinger (1957). Motivation for 
change within this context is predi- 
cated on the individual striving to- 
ward consonance in himself because 
ol the. psychological discomfort. cre- 
ated by dissonance, Thus, dissonance 
is seen as an antecedent condition 
leading to motivation for change. 

While dissonance leads to a condi- 
of motivation for change, this 
can be counter-balanced by the mot- 
ivation to avoid change because the 
behavior resulting from the dissonance 
may be otherwise satisfying, or be- 
the psychological pain that 
associated. with altering one 
t elements, or because 
changing one ol the dissident elements 
so as to be consonant with the other 
may lead to a new state of dissonance. 
It is furthermore probable that there 
are individual differences in tolerance 
for the discomfort of dissonance. 
Thus, while motivation for change 
within this model is predicated on dis- 
dissonance in and of itself 
iry but insufficient. condi- 


tion 


cause of 
may be 
of the dissiden 


sonance, 
is a necessi 
tion for change. 

Here it should be stressed that con- 
may be both adaptive and 


sonance Sad ! 
Where it is adaptive, 


maladaptive. 
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there is obviously no need for change. 
But where consonance is maladaptive, 
as in the ego-syntonic disorders, the 
need for treatment is recognized by 
the observer but its implications lor 
the patient are not apparent, 

Communications researc h has 
stressed the internal mediating proc- 
esses of attention and comprehension 
in learning the context ol the com- 
municator's message. 

"o. . motive factors can be assumed to 
play a decisive role in determining the 
degree of persuasibility. The concept of 
‘motive factors’ is intended to include any 
aspect of persuasibility which increases or 
decreases the probability that a person will 
habitually make use of any of the various 
types of abilities . . . А person mav lack 
motivation to look at or listen to the verbal 
communications in his social environment, 
or he may focus attention on them but fail 
to expend the effort necessary for decoding 
them. In either case he will be left with an 
incomplete or erroncous conception of what 
is being said. Any such gencral deficiency 
in either attention or comprehension can 
effect persuasibility just as scriously as if 
the person lacked the requisite abilities. 
The same is assumed to hold true for any 
strong motivation that predisposes a person 
to inhibit his imaginative capabilities with 
respect to anticipating communicated in- 
centives . . ," (Janis et al., 1959). 


The foregoing suggests that under 
conditions of consonance, the message 
of treatment will not be attended to, 
or if attended to, will not be com. 
prehended. However, as communica- 
tion theory suggests, an individual 
may attend and comprehend, but he 
may not accept the message. It is here 
that the importance of genetic and 
dynamic personality factors (motive 
factors) in the subject loom impor- 
tantly in playing their role in re- 
sistance. 

THe MESSAGE 


The third facet of this communi- 
cations model is the message in ther- 
apy. The message is obviously much 
more than a verbal communication 
and includes both intentional and un- 
intentional cues. .\ therapist may com- 
municate a message of warmth, con- 
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cern, consideration, interest, etc. ap- 
pended to and integrated with the 
verbal communication of the, need 
for treatment, vet the message may 
not be received by the patient or if 
received, may be resisted, There is as 
vet incomplete understanding ol those 
characteristics of the message that may 
influence ACCCPLane € or resistance 11 
the subject. Is acceptance of a mes 
sage facilitated when it is presented m 
an individual or a group situation? 
Advocates of group therapy have long 
accepted the superiority of the group 
situation as a context within which to 
effectively communicate with patients. 
Should iherapeutic messages be is 
by a single communicator or by ra 
tiple communicators? Again advocates 
of co-therapy would support the 106 
trine of a more effective communiet 
tions system where more than а al 
gle therapist is the communicator. oup 
might briefly mention other aspec^ 
of the message, about which there 
сап only be speculation regarding 
their relevance for effecting the 4 
ceptance of a message, Is the ou 
sage more acceptable if it is ol ie 
or low emotional intensity, or shout 
it be non-emotional and completely 
rational? Should the literary style Bi 
the message be technical (as when en 
presents the results of psychologic?! 
tests to а subject) ? Should the mer 
sage be presented orally or should be 
be communicated in written form $e 
in a letter? Should the message CP? 
phasize one sense modality ог p^ 
other, eg., should it be auditory 0 
visual or a combination of bot" 
Issues such as these have obvious Te я 
evance for understanding the param 
eters of the message that may inf! 
ence acceptance or resistance. 

, To recapitulate, the problem ol n 
sistance to change in therapy can gs 
viewed within a more gencral the bs 
retical model that defines three 5" v 
problems: the problem of the e 
municator (therapist), the proble 
of the receiver (patient), and t 
problem of the message. 
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Гһеге is one aspect of the rece! 
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шейш that has been ol spe- 
to igs eon to this author, and it is 
this на x ct that the remainder ol 
sara We is devoted, Very simply 
Tesistan: шей м JS concerned. with 
tic pee 2 receipt ol the therapeu- 
the eae E cause the patient. [ears 
While Куш dd ol the message. 
бш К many sources ol such 
ШШЕ be one source which is ol 
"nei interest to the author. 
TN s ite Ыр psychoanalytic concept 
оГ 1 B sa UN Kris (1952) in his study 
i Cative artist is that ol adap- 


live n 

service een or regression in the 
al, ten : ie ego, defined as a "par- 
ol the ed et controlled. lowering 
Dromore qud; оГ psy hic functioning to 
Extrapola daputtion (Schaler, 19583). 
Т ating to the field ol therapy. 


bs DD ес that the very 
MSs as ity therapeutic involvement 
regress “A eene id the capacity to 
Lo the service ol the ego. Бу 
We mean x the therapeutic context, 
15 carefully o primary process which 
E permitte guarded against normally 
cious (x ed into the individual's con- 
uo pui LN. EN the service of the 
Моц REUS to the idea that the regres- 
Sada il the interests of the ego I 
Ness к, Uve goals, Where this readi- 
he р, adaptively regress is present. 
Ung EN is able to engage in the 
loy E of lowering his psychic level 
therd Urposes of adaptation. Where 
ity, a Interference. with this capac- 
Dr Participation in the therapeutic 


Oce 
55 bec ae AS f 
Poss; Comes difficult, if not 1m- 
Sc] % 
iafes " 

Piores (1958) has analyzed the 
Чел v: adaptive regression and has 
3 Ы "ЖО е. 

Scc ed several prerequisites for the 


(Ss i 
í) 55 оГ this process. These are: 
qr, OE of “a well-developed set 
divas signals" that са alert the in- 
Sion ual to the potentiality of regres- 
SON getting out of control. 
А Secure sense of self” 50 that there 
dug feclings of a loss of the self 
(s ing the regressive process 
50 e mastery of earls tr 
at the individual is not una 
arly 


are 


aumata” 
ble to 


ех a P 
Хөр» Я al E 
Perience aspects of his € child 


100 
C x: . 
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(dj “Moderateness of superego pressures" 
so that the individual is not 
whelmed with guilt as he regresses, 


(5) UA history of adequate trust and mu- 


over- 


malin in inter-personal relations" so 
that he fear that the end 
products of regression will be rejected 
„ the therapist. 


mav not 


by others, c.g 
\n important factor in any ultimate 
theoretical formulation ol ‘the resis- 
tive patient is the anxiety resulting 
[rom regression in the service of the 
ego. Such anxiety may be due to the 
absence of any one or any combina- 
tion ol the prerequisites of adaptive 
regression enumerated by Schaler. 


Tur Ко or PROJECTIVE 
D ECHNIQUES 


If this concept has validity in un- 
derstanding resistance to change in 
therapy, is it possible that. projective 
techniques, which Schafer has so ably 
demonstrated also require adaptive 
for the emergence ol re- 
be used therapeutically то 
муе proc- 
and mo- 


regression 
sponses. can 
reduce anxiety to this regre 
ess and prepare the patient 
tivate him lor therapy? 
The author recently saw Iwọ pit 
tients for psychological assessment and 
possible therapy, “They were both 
young men in college and of poten- 
tially superior intelligence. During the 
interview, both spontaneously rejected 
the idea of therapy. Because of the 
need to assess the nature and extent 
of their psychopathology (one of the 
reasons [or which they had been re- 
ferred) , they were invited to come in 
again for psychological testing to its: 
sist the author in understanding them. 
Both students agreed. but with the 
admonition that they were not inter- 
ested in and saw no need for treat- 
ment. 
Through a 
dictated by time sc 


fortuitous circumstance 
hedules, the author 
could only see them for one-hour test- 
ing sessions, twice а week, extending 
two to three weeks. During the 
testing, the ТАТ wis 
At the beginning ol 
several days later. 
TAT experience 


over 
first hour of 
administered. 
the second hour, 
their reactions to the 
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ol the previous hour were invited. 
Each student commented about it, onc 
relating some incidents in his family 
life which he could see being reflected 
in his responses to the ГАТ, Follow- 
ing this, the Rorschach was adminis- 
tered. In the case of one student, the 
Rorschach was completed in a single 
hour, while in the other student it 
extended over two. sessions of one 
hour cach, Following the Rorschach, 
another hour was scheduled lor sum- 
mary interviewing and plans to be 
worked out with the students. Again, 
at the beginning of this last hour, the 
students were invited to give their 
reactions to their Rorschach experi- 
ence, which they did. In the course 
of discussing the results of the inter- 
views and tests, both students actively 
accepted the idea of treatment. 


What caused the shift in their aui- 
tudes? A number ol hypotheses could 
be advanced, Perhaps their саму re- 
jection ol treatment was not genu- 
ine, i.c, they privately wanted treat- 
ment but were unwilling to publicly 
so state. Perhaps they just “pretended” 
a change in attitude but were still 
resistant basically, This is hardly like- 
ly—one student continued in treat- 
ment with the author while the other 
accepted referral to another the pist. 
Perhaps the relationship that devel- 
oped during the testing permitted the 
acceptance of a therapeutic relation- 
ship. Several other hypotheses could 
be advanced, but the author wishes to 
propose one that has great credibility. 
The thesis here being advanced is 
that the “lowering of the level of 
psychic functioning” inherent in the 
process of therapy had associated with 
it considerable anxiety for both stu- 
dents. This is suggested by one of 
the students who commented in his 
first hour that he had been "talking 
about himself" to close friends and 
found it uncomfortable. The other 
student indicated when he was in 
therapy how unpleasant he had found 
English course requirements of writ- 
ing themes on childhood experiences. 


If we can accept this hypothesis of 
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anxiety associated with regression, I 
think it is now possible to consider 
the projective test experience as pror 
viding an opportunity in exsperiene aC 
adaptive regression. In other words, 
did the projective test experience pro- 
vide an opportunity tọ learn ien 
regression under conditions suflicient 
controlled so as to minimize the po 
tential anxiety associated. with this 
process? “This may be the ina ion 
role that projective techniques m 
play in overcoming resistance to шы 
ment—by permitting the patient bo 
practice regression, This hypothes 

Incorporates several considerato 
First, by regressing in response to an 
external stimulus, namely the test. Us 
subject experiences substantial Pena 
from anxiety and guilt because pe 
permits him to externalize шеш 
bility lor his responses onto the a: 
isell, Secondly, projective technique 
do not serve this lunction il they are 
administered en masse in a single m 
ting. The spaced administration ү; 
{һе tests is therefore viewed 25, 7 
critical factor in reducing nine 
about regression. By spacing the pan 
the patient is not exposed to mass © 
doses of anxiety. Thirdly, the na t 
tunity provided by spaced testing 
feedback of the anxicties experienc 
during the previous testing session o 
between testing sessions serves to d 
anxiety carefully controlled. Final) 
the testing experience provides for t E 
development of a controlled relati 
ship between patient and the posent. 
therapist in that projective techniqu? 
rcalistically operate as a [actor А 
dilute the frightening possibility i 
too early and too intense an intel 
personal relationship. 


е 
“While writing. this paper, Dr. Salvator 
Messi of the Division of Community ol 
ices of the Connecticut State Department ^, 
Mental Health brought to my attention") 
spaced testing has been standard practic* iy 


Wes Le 5 «ho 
his agency. Children are seen for one o 


sessions for as many hours as necessary 
complete testing, His conelusions about 
significance of spaced testing are remarka 1с 
similar to those presented. in this papel 
makes one cautious observation — Í 
tester is nor going to be the patient's ] 


cr 
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"eoru d these are speculations 
ical m which only further clin- 
accomplish Be wine testing can 
apes come t Ho objective has been 
ed iom р 1e proposition that not 
in esi sir li techniques help 
Wut hie nie ing the resistive patient 
rds licis lor resistance, includ- 
Fn posi and security ol regres- 
Sims the service ol the ego. but 
(быу, Aere signifi antly, projective 
башы ЫТ administered under the 
the sent conditions ol spacing and 

portunity lor tecdback, may be 


im IOV; 
x Mant tools [or coping gun wu 
“ихе patient. 


А SUMMARY 
ie [risa lo change in therapy 
а commu concopinalived in terms ol 
nizes ie oe ations model that recog- 
ines HUN ol the com- 
(йел (therapist). the recetver 
ing or hi d the message in facilitat- 
реши ш cring rec cipt ol the thera- 
анн, Fhe discussion. has 
Tintin a one aspect ol the receiver 
ЖОГА that may play a spec ial role 
ng the therapeutic messages 
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and qoo intense a development ога 
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nho, ein P growing out of the testing May 
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^ noble А 
хоц! blem of massed vs. spaced 


Binning Very researchable problem. [ 
“rns of the problem can be approached in 
le ad the cllects of these two methods of 
ШП ji nistra tion on test performance it- 
Hle the attempt to relate these (Wo 


s á A : e 
of test administration to the course 
it does not 


inageable 


testing 
As а be- 
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! problem, 
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which is a presumed requirement of 

therapeutic involvement, The poten- 

tial role of projective techniques in 

overcoming such anxiety has been 

described. ` 
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An Interpretation of Projective Findings in a Case of 
Female Transsexualism 


ROBERT S. McCuriy! 


Because of its rarity, transsexualisin 
is a little known and poorly under- 
stood disorder. It should not be con- 
fused with transvestism or homosexu- 
ality, though elements ol both may 
pertain, It is characterized by the in- 
dividual’s unalterable conviction that 
he or she belongs to the opposite sex. 
This conviction takes on the qualities 
of an obsession which influences or or- 
ders the whole lile pattern. The fact 
that the sexual characteristics present 
at birth contradict. the conviction 
merely spurs these individuals on to 
have their sexual anatomy altered. by 
surgical, endocrinological, or other 
kinds ol medical means, 


The term transsexualism was intro- 
duced to the English literature in 
1953 by Benjamin (1953) , though the 
first accurate desc ription of the disor- 
der was reported in 1870 by Westphal 
(1870) in the German literature. For 
a time, the deviation was thought to 
appear only in male individuals, Du- 
kor (1951) described a female case in 
1951, and in a survey article, Randell 
(1959) reported on 9 female transsex- 
ualites in. England, but gave few de- 
tails. Bowman and Engle (1957) brief- 
ly mentioned one female case in the 
American literature, Although Huelke 
(1949) performed the first reported 
operation designed to alter the sexual 
anatomy, the procedure did not be- 
come well known until Christian 
Hamburger's (1953a) case received at- 
tention in the popular press. Since 
then, Hamburger (1953b) has report- 

ed that almost 500 individuals have 
contacted him for the purpose of ob- 
taining a conversion operation, This 
suggests. that the phenomenon may 
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not be so rare as one might suppose: 

There is no detailed study ol JN 
disorder in the English literature. 1 = 
purpose of this paper is to ойе! үр 
Interpretation in depth ol the pee 
tive findings in a female case. H : 
hoped that this may enable us A 
gather some clues or suggest seme 
theoretical leads about this little un 
derstood deviation. 


SUBJECT 

The subject was a 32 vear old 
male ol Irish - Catholic backgrount 
and moderate socio-economic сеи" 
stances. There were no known eit 
genital abnormalities at birth, pon 
her growth and development 1n d 
physical sphere were considered p^ 
mal. She was one of two female im 
lings, being two years younger pees 
her sister. She described her siste! 1h- 
having been much closer to her en a 
er than she was, and her lather - 
volatile person. who was somet n 
physically abusive to her peon 
She remarked that she had always her 
that something was wrong with re 
and that by age four or five she ү 4 
ferred male activities and tayn. m 
became a “tomboy” and was in en 2 
stant [riction. with her family Um 
wanted her to cultivate feminine ‘of 
terests. Her mother died around 28. 
nine and she was sent to board 
school. She felt rejected by her Ps 
and was absorbed with the idea PA 
something was wrong with her 8 1 
talia. Menarche occurred at age am 
This event served to increase her h "i 
tration and fears. Upon completion 
high school, she acquired a menial | d 
sition on a farm in which she СОЁ е 
dress as a boy. She returned t0 » 

city and drifted from onc job t° "e 
other. She decided that she might 5, 
homosexual and lived among е 1€ 
but soon decided that she was not © 


Ковка s, Metais 


2 en She began to uim to alcohol 
Ens denied homosexual 
сп М Р rut admitted masturba- 
andl Euan } Mns stimulated by pictures 
fa E ol voung females, She 
conviction 2 a6 арр SS ES her 
reached vof her masculine status. She 
tributed rais but apparently at- 
un M to her. belel that she 
scribal vm ев inside the groin. She de- 
чон юне attachment to a voung 
P Ses em meee reported no sexual 
Wits e me bevond kissing. Her desire 
85 (hat a ain a conversion operation 

. e might function as a man. 

The 
Man 


subject. presented herself as a 
mee i e admitted to а urology 
investigati intensive endocrinological 
Cred m н The rationale she ol- 
Maphrodite Wu she was a pseudo-her- 
about 4 es She was noncommittal 
though; н bilateral mastectomy, 
Yormoncs mieu having taken male 
ШЕ ҮҮ ызы a period of time. Her 
Vis dnb alt al appearance as à man 
vas plac ag convincing. and she 
хаша in а male unit. Physical 
‘Mount "ig Е moderate 
ang mii hair along the arms. legs, 
iti dis от chest, Male pubic 
Mal i rbution was found upon gen- 
ite O ASI as well as û well- 
ing “ж adult sized, normal appear- 
оре а normal labia and urethral 
SOR. and the clitoris was large. 
md m, m size. Other details of 
а Phet nation led to the conclusion 
T lotypic and genotypic female. 
he 
Mn 


revealed i 


ee [rom psy chiatric ex- 
Ther 1 were as follows: 
арро 15 no doubt that the patient 
ler a 5 masculine, She often had 
"rt opened so that it was ob- 
at she had no breasts. Hair- 
e i Stine, and general demeanor 
loy" Че masculine. Her voice was 
With rather distinct enuncia- 
Cr speech was logical and co- 
calculated and 
hostile, 
one did 


Murs ү 
Nard T 
"cul, 


quite 
She easily became 
arly when she felt 


Ways 
tap hed 
һи u by Di, Tra B. Pauly who plans to 


е ; 4 ЖЕР seme 
Psychiatric findings elsewhere. 
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not accept her as а man, She was 
preoccupied with her conviction 
that she was an hermaphrodite, and 
gave physical descriptions to. prove 
it. At times she was circumstantial, 
and her reasoning became concrete. 
She admitted depression, tension, 
and insomnia. She denied current 
suicidal ideation, delusions, or hal- 
lucinations. She did [ecl that she 
was "psychic." meaning that she had 
some special ability to identify peo- 
le who had the same problem she 
had. Her description of other. peo- 
ples attitudes about her was para- 
noid in quality. Except for this, 
there was no evidence for a think- 
ing disorder. She denied any need 
[or psychotherapy. She insisted that 
she wis actually a male, despite nor- 
mal female external genitalia, which 
she felt only substantiated her claim 
that she was an hermaphrodite. 


INTERPRETATION OF PRO]ECTIVE 
MATERIALS 
The projective stimuli included 
Rorschach, Bender-Gestalt, request to 
tree, an animal, a person, a 
of the opposite sex. and the 
answers to certam 


draw al 
person 
request. to Write 
projective questions. 

follows 


The interpretation that 
way ol 


be considered as one 
at the materials and as being 
he patient ol this study. 
cases of this va- 


should 
looking 
applicable tol 
Materials from other 
would be necessary before gen- 
cralizations could be safely applied to 
the syndrome as it whole. No attempt 
was made to present an exhaustive 1n- 
terpretation ol the Rorschach mate- 
rials. Certain features and responses 
were focused on so as to suggest. dy- 
namic leads in this subject, This kind 
of selective emphasis in interpretation 
was used so as not to crowd the атау 
sis with details or aspects of the per- 
sonality which may not have been di- 
rectly pertinent 10 ihe problem at 
hand, This was done with a view to- 
ward clarity, but at the risk of under- 


emphasizing other features ol the per- 


rietv 


sonality. 
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One ol the most interesting. [ea- 
tures in the materials is the absence 
of anv bizarre Rorschach images and 
the lack of any direct evidence [or 
body image distortion. Further, very 
little of the material would suggest 
sexual preoccupation per se, It is ol 
theoretical interest that, in a setting 
of relatively ambiguous stimuli (Ко 
schach). in which the cues and asso- 
ciational guides are largely up to the 
patient, very litthe occurred which 
would have a direct connection with 
her conscious concern about her gen- 
der and secondary sexual character- 
istics, This suggests that there is a 
considerable disparity between the 
tients conscious world and the dv- 
namics and unconscious determinants 
beneath. Thus, the question is raised 
as to just what kind of compensatory 
mechanism her conscious preoccupa- 
tion may represent. 


Figures | and 2 show the patient's 
drawings of the human figure. The 


Сн &. 


FIGURE 1 
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| 
important leature about the drawings 
is their excellent quality and the ab- 
sence ol any gross pathology. Phe 
male figure was drawn first. (a con 
scious decision made by the patient). 
One would not necessarily draw а 
definitive conclusion about confusion 
in identification [rom these drawings 
much less make categorical statements 
about homosexuality, transvestism, OF 
transsexualism. This is not to say that 
the drawings do not reflect. problems 
centering around identification, but 
that nothing obvious appeared. М hen 
asked to draw the female figure. the 
following comments were ollered by 
the patient: “But I can't draw а wom 
an, they always come out like a man: 
Then, halfway through, to hersell: 
“That's not a man, I take it back: 
curls here, long hair." "Not eer 
far, eh?" “PIL put her hands behing, 
her so 1 won't have to draw them’ 
Note the transparency in the drawIn® 


b ¥ 


Ficure 2 
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qui esa m Саху 10 interpret these 
the obs having qualities related to 
опе ү sexual problems alter 
of ер : \ es the peculiar nature 
Specific E : к However, lacking 
it would аа е about the patient. 
terpreter 3 el that a skilled in- 
tent ol ee d easily predict the ex- 
drawings E gus concerns from these 
Ween Ho he remarkable contrast be- 
toward h „Ранни s conscious attitude 
the pe ody and the quality ol 
Sugeest NE should not be taken to 
Ore mus V ge e drawings are there- 
OW inia та PA Ге contrast indicates 
and dm Der surface adaptation is 
Strength presene ol considerable ego 
the Roy i. the drawings, just as n 
Parity E тас, we see a sharp dis- 
duces ap e what the patient. pro- 
Scions Pii the contents of her con- 
Schizo u occupations, Asa rule, the 
| e Sandi renie patient is not able to 
1 sym d and outer concepts. and 
underst toms reflect this. It should be 
ng ah ood that we are not only talk- 
out the absence of direct sexual 
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material within the projective find- 
ings, but also the sp: seness of any re- 
lated symbolic material. These find- 
ings suggest split-ofl or autonomous 
areas within the psvehe of the patient. 


А similar quality was found in the 
Bender-Gestalt. No distortions of de- 
signs were present in either the orig- 
inal or recall Benders. No loss of form 
quality appeared in her reproductions 
of the designs which are often asso- 
ciated with male and female symbols. 
However, a considerable problem in 
relation tọ dependent needs was 
strongly suggested, 

In response to the request to draw 
an animal, the subject. drew a cat. 
This is a common enough response. 
though the cat may be viewed as а 
symbol ol feminine expression, So as 
to force her hand on the choice ol 
gender lor the cat, she was asked to 
give the cat a name. She chose the 
name "Rufus." Since it is to be sug- 
gested that the feminine side of the 
subject had become repressed, the 
choices she made in drawing and nam- 
ing an animal may be relevant, The 
spontaneous choice suggested femi- 
nine qualities (cit). while the con- 
scious choice [or gender was mascu- 
("Rufus"). At the very least, this 
stent with certain 


line 
sequence was Const 
other findings. 


TABLE I— Rorschach 


^ 
^ Not anything. 

1, ^ SO Any old way? > 
16", ‘The x-ray of the anatom 
part, 

SA Ww Fk xray 
Hands, 

3. " dá F Hd 
Looks like landscape. water. 
not much, but slightly. 

LEN WS FC) N 
Some sort of bird. 

i A \\ I \ 


That looks like a woman. 


Ч po Sey 


vofsome  l. 


and rocks, — 5. 


phe black and white and the center 


linc. 


9. phe shape (7) with mittens on, (?) Just 
the shape. 

3. Shape. white is the water, rocky coast. 

(2) The color of solid rock, roughness. 


4. Just the shape. (?) It doesn't really look 
like a bird. (2) Just shape. 


G) Well, way it looks. (2) Well. а 


5. Shape. A 
the two bumps. just 


woman's breasts. 
that. 
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sov 
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167. That looks Bike that animal out of 
зуух: looks like à unicorn, they're 
white, though a unicorn only has one 
horn and this has two, 

D 1 nun 


Iwo people sitting, awful funny look- 


ing people, clowns maybe 


AN WFC, H 

ygain it looks like rocks, an opening 
in rocks ont to the ocean and redness 
as From мине or мине! 

WS Ehe. СЕ N 


HT. 


6". Looks Tike a boulousc-Lautrec 
painting. These additional things are 
meaningless, perhaps party decoration. 
W MICE; H Р 


ices, again like а landscape, drawn 
for Кидат Kiplings “Jusi so Stories.” 
а lanca cat walked down, 

Ds kh N 


Me vou familiar with my сахех 


IN. 


127. Looks like an inkblor. Don't put 
that down, A bear rug really, 

Wo Kk \ obj. 

\ cow's face, 


Something starts out to occur to me, 


but it doesn't ever finish. No, that's 
all. 
D I Ad 

\ 
4400 U, Keiko Like 


Wings. winged 
create, 


\\ 1 \ Р 


I tel vou Frankly all of them look like 
anatomy, somebody's shoulder bl 
ШИ nervous svstem. 


\\ i M 


ades, 


VE 


Viu bored with this, aren't your 
» A 


435". Well, that almost looks like part 
of a totem pole, ves though Т haven't 
seen one recently, 
D I ШИ 
ШШ ТИИ 


I don't ce anvthing, maybe 
the nest one will be better, 


Vl 
6^, [wo womens heads there, 


р l Hd 


i 


m 


‚© Shape. e 


the shape 
Phe shape: usually white, its the shap 


ШЫ 
Looks like theyre sitting, odd m 

Rss 
human heads. (2) Ihe red color, a € 
ипне. 


ае à the 
Well, the same texture here s 
white space, looks like vou are 100 
through, the color of sunset. 


p Oh well, de: 
P u 
G) Do vo 
ıl look 


People with top hats. i 
pends on how vou look at it. г 
Want to take it ара? In genera! the 
like men, why 7) Ehe tall hat pis 
Ponlouse Lautrec picture, head, slen 


not wearing a dress, legs, jacket. 


í ` puttet? 
2. Grass. leaves, distance. Oh ves, i | 


liv d? F «X 


ry 


shapes 
Lhe estie and the head and shaj 


Shape 


ding © 
; Bat, (y Вие (vts 


better, under glass on exhibit 


оз! 


Shape 


Shape. 


Slap 
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e 


h 


Sery 
йы to 
le 


er 


^V 


sorry to take so much of your 
¢ | n't know w is (rest. of 
ha 
rd) is 
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м. 


15". 


umn and lungs maybe. 


This looks hike also a spinal col 


PA DS 1 M 
2.7 
\ Heraldic lions 
" " D 1 КҮ Р 
Te looks like somebody's insides, lungs 
lower spine І " 
Ly y Cl M 
I1 i 
А Ms wav it almost looks like some 
e where vou see the reflection of 
things above, trees, ete. 
D CE N 
AS IN 
We have them in color now, the past 
LA few ones, that is ` 
\ чүт” 
187". Somebody's hands, thumbs. 
SAA hM å ro gud 
> Agai i i 
piin looks like a spinal column, but 
Suess they all look like that. 
L3 D 1 M 
Wate i i 
| atr plus reflection agam, i stone 
ийне. | 
DS (бк, — endo 
P X. 
ч First thought ol the Fillel Power, 
i "yg it doesn't really look like that. 
wy F ich 
| Ooks like mountain climbers. 
) м H 
3 
A 
Paw ; 
js shop sign. 
{ F Obj. 
" see the mountain climbers mostly, 
te rest seems superfluous. 
T 
le F 
Cp. Rorsch: i 
able | rschach does reflect consid- 
E x YT T T i 
a the r rather diffuse, anxiety 
SSe ody, Note the vagueness 


. Зосі, 
ty Cate SR N 
vini Te with body parts. There was 
tal, O't total lack of any ins : 
me, ty ack of any instil 
3 Е 
Jee 
у 
aec VC 
ИЩ 
Sob 
reco: 
May Sion 


^ ictual 
(absence of animal move 
" findin зорро [rom the pro- 
Align 2 that her conscious pre 
Of fron lay be related to feeling 
п spontaneous instinctual 

Her conscious concerrs 
de SS wi mask from herself the 
тер se vithin her instinctive life. 
eq аа, of isolation may be in- 

тарот the frequent recourse 11 
Rery to landscapes immediate- 


nt 
tip T 


1. Shape. 


Shape. 


3. Shape and color. 


L Color tor blue water, mostly the bluc. 


1. Shape. 


2. Shape. 


3, Shape and the емие and water color. 


1. Shape. 


? why 2) Big. I wish 1 


2. Shape. (>) Men. ( 
mean, broad 


understood what 
shouldered, 1 guess. 
Actually should have three, and 


you 


3. Shape. 
they ve usually white, 


images ol people, body 
parts, and anatomy, The cat appeared 
in in her thoughts (Card HT), and 
ıs associated with distance, nature, 
book lantasy. Qualities ol 
and vacillation ap- 
ts which 


lv following 


м 
and story 
flight. avoidance, 
peared within the concep 
combined several determinants (dis- 
tance, space, stone-texture in conr 
bination, а$ well as the acute sensitiv- 
itv to color at onc time and indiffer- 
ence to it another, and the case with 
which she moved [rom color to white 
and back again). Much sug- 
vulnerability tO depression. 
eness, and an ego not 


space 
gested 
brittle adaptiv 
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well connected with inner resources 
which might build self-esteem. The 
body anxiety (the only sexual Inge 
was that of breasts—the physical | 
tures she deliberately had removed) 
may very well be connected with 
deeply repressed guilt. | 
Rorschach. Сага» IV, VI, and л II 
olten elicit material related specifical- 
ly lo 5 al problems. When this is 
considered in relation to the extreme 
distortion in the patient's. conscious 
mind about her sexual anatomy, one 
might say that she handled these three 
cards very well indeed. While an in- 
dication of contusion between passiv- 
ity and aggression appeared, no spe- 
cific sexual reversals emerged on any 
level. Her attitude toward Card VI 
with its strong phallic figure failed to 
support the possibility that “penis 
envy”? per se might be the driving 
force behind this woman's. transsex. 
ualism. In a general sense, "penis 
envy" symbolized her whole problem. 
Yet, she looked at Card VI for a long 
time and remarked, “I'm bored with 
this, aren't you?" Then, she reported 
а common image (totem pole) for the 
phallic area of the card. Next, she 
said, “Honestly I don't see anything, 
maybe the next one will be better,” 


The stimulus symbol (Card VI) 
which might be expected to stir up in- 
tense feelings, since her feelings 


about being masculine were certainly 
intense, bored the patient. It would 
be naive to take the patient's remarks 
at face value unless one realizes how 
consistent they are with the rest of the 
projective picture. Much in the record 
points to the compensatory role her 
conscious needs play in relation to 
something  splitoff апа repressed, 
If her behavior in response to Card 
VI сап be explained by reaction- 


formation, what is the reaction 
against, her conscious wish? Other 
aspects. of the materials suggested 


that possibly her conviction of being 
a man may itsell be a kind of 
reaction-formation against deeply re- 
pressed feminine qualities which had 
come to be experienced as highly 
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negative (note the male name for the 
feline creature she drew and her com- 
ments while drawing a woman). Cer- 
tain aspects, including symbolism. 
lend some weight to the idea that this 
subject's psychologically Гай 
waits have been repressed. and we 
them most of her instinctual drive. 
Rorschach Card VIL often stirs up 
leclings in relation. to the Sape 
The easily perceived, whole fene 
figures were reported as "two women : 
heads" and she referred to the rest ы 
the card by saving, "I don't know 
what this is; I'm sorry to take up se 
much of your timc," There may АВИ 
connection between the gp el 
symptoms and a psychically егег | 
mined need to remain pure pate: 
ginal (sexual purity). An pi, el 
and hence highly personal, Rorsc iis i 
image offers this clue. The lower i 
detail on Gard H, which is often sec 


as female genitals, was experienced ү 
the patient as “a unicorn's ен, 
(card reversed); The absence ol is 
knowledge about the dynamics in UP 


kind of rare disorder may allow us m 
speculate about this subjects M at 
image in relation to a fairly ono 
sexual stimulus, The animal (niti 
associated is mythological, suggest 
distance or unreality in relation ns | 
stinctual expression. The psg 
qualities of the unicorn's horn ant o 
medieval association with sexual P 's 
tency may be related to the subject 
problem. Purity is a central theme 1 
association with the unicorn. 1t İS 1, 
small feat to project the idea © 


Н 5 х area CO" 
pure white figure into an area pe 
ored a brilliant red. This ma eel: 
€quivalent to draining away the 1 


ings (red color) into no feelings к 
all (white). At the very least, it i ed 
inversion of the powerful eglor 
quality of the stimulus. A schol, 
cal need is at stake. In myth, it is t 
an undefiled maiden who is ab jie 
Cipture the unicorn, the pure “ne 
Mstinctual creature, the bearer S ni^ 
phallic horn, The ШТ | 
surrenders by r 
lap ol 


n 


elusive ۲ 

: z А 1 

lacing his head 1 
g 


mu 
еу jt 
а virgin-a symbol of he 
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Sexual exper 
te Ren cra the union of male 
Tos S eus ae the whole mat- 
e dg showing the ex- 
ject and id distance between the sub- 
le realization ol heterosex- 


ual ad; 

ac 2 3 

De Hustment, This does not seem‏ ا 

Symbol > ы ob perversion nor а 
alien to the longings and 


Wishes of 
Mversion 
Strong 

g 
Color, 


the leminine psyche. The 
Involved a reversal ol the 
геу ollered. by the bright 
Ano pies loi a phallic horn? 
symbol of ^ en penis envy than a 
the fitt e natural surrender of 
the ae ine instinct. (the bearer of 
simultanee to the feminine, who 
hs dn usly receives and “times” 

tinct the heterosexual goal. 


Liss А T Я 
Ж © removed from actuation n 
прес. 


Mem, 


subject 
tbject s responses to the tol- 
ы е cdd: question include 
üscinat i t H 
Me quu inating symbolism: Write for 
n : 
) iy f things that you consider to 
possible, 
"То И Я а 
iv Square a circle. 
3 0 " ۹ > 
i change day into night or 
n DARE Yep." 
we cT 


Whe 
ious Ше subject is dealing with con- 
Чеги] m": processes and decision, 
3 Symb ose to her problem emerged. 
i u ik а not direct. Her concern 
| ү Bn le] ol one opposite 
Ox Yer reflects the obvious para- 


о 
1 her Ji Р 
101 er dilemma, although she did 


мер across the ocean." 


loi ql. 
turtur, um consc ious connection. 
NO ging ` Pii ih а concretization of 
ig le her еп AUG masculine. 
i rational belief that this 15 


Naveen 
inp Sible й 
Ing , 11е. At the same time, squire 


10 3 circle © 

п ae may be viewed as the un- 
ey, SE Les (the square and cir- 
us. ne ; ; 
le," re le аз one). Her second an- 
e St x 

S via a dif 


between the se 
Heyyy Ought and feeling. and the 
ops iq ш connecting the world ol 
inthe uy S Würeness with the darkness 
Vey Пот side within. Her third 

rdging the ocean) follows 
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the same principle. suggesting on а 
symbolic level the ditlicults for her in 
connecting two opposite shores which 
are separated by such a wide unknown 
gull (conscious sphere as one shore 
and unconscious sphere as the other) . 
These responses mas be considered ах 
reflective of the extent to which op- 
posites are split apart within the sub- 
ject. Her whole lile appears dedicated 
to seeking an impossible solution to 
the reconciliation of opposites. She 
would deny the existence of the one 
to experience the other. 

Lo summarize the projective find- 
ings in relation to her beliels about 
her sexual identity, one sees little di- 
rect. evidence suggestive of severe 
sexual turmoil. The dynamic picture 
is not typical ol those found in either 
homosexuality or transvestism. ‘Phere 
is more general. body anxiety than 
confusion in sexual areas. At 
there is no corresponding 
There are certainly cor- 
xual problems, but they 
to the dramatic 
Her convic- 
against the 


specific 
this time, 
schizophrenia. 
relates with se 
are not in proportion 
convictions she possesses. 
be considered 
a relatively. good sur- 
The picture of cha- 
otic dynamics did not emerge. Be- 
this apparently well-ordered 
qualities, and per- 

lurk. Should 
depression and 


tions must 
background ol 
face adaptation, 


neath 
facade. paranoid 
grandiosity, may 
Tenses diminish. 
or projection would come more to 
the lore. As reflected in the projec 
tive materials, the extent ol pathology 
is much less than one would predict 
from the symptoms. There is it strik- 
nee of direct projective corre: 
idual whose conscious 
life is dominated by a totally incon- 
eruous beliel. This does not mean 
that the projective stimuli failed to 
evoke vital features. On the contrary. 
findings represent a challenge to 
who seeks to under- 
within the 


haps 
her de 


ing abse 
lates in an indiv 


the 
the interpreter : 
stand the vital qualities 
clinical picture. 


Discussion 


‘The incongruity between the physt- 
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cal reality ol the subjects body and 
her concept of herself as a man is ihe 
most striking psychopathological lea- 
ture. It was rather as il she accepted 
fact as fiction and fiction as fact. Yet, 
while she was convinced herself that 
she was a man, in talking with others, 
she stressed that she was a pseudo- 
hermaphrodite. This clever guise was 
as much fiction as the unalterable con- 
viction that she was male. In effect, 
she asked society to buy not one, but 
two of her illusions. Studies have 
shown (McCully, 1958) that usually, 
the hermaphrodite wishes to have the 
extraneous sexual equipment removed 
so that he will be regarded by others 
in a way consistent with the dominant 
gender ascribed in the carly years. 
Putting herself across as an hermaph- 
rodite would achieve one of her ends, 
an operation. She grudgingly accept- 
ed that she had some physical female 
anatomy, giving that much lip service 
to reality, since it furthered her goals. 
She herself believed that she had func- 
tioning male sexual organs. Whether 
hermaphrodite or male, this woman 
had maneuvered herself into a situa- 
tion in which she would not have to 
function sexually at all. [t is suggest- 
ed that this may have been а power- 
ful psychological determinant under- 
lying her behavior and convictions. 
This is consistent with the repression 
of instinctual drive suggested by the 
Rorschach. There is general agree- 
ment that sexual drive in these indi- 
viduals is weak. Certainly genital 
sexuality is avoided in the usual sense 
ol the term. However, the basic moti- 
vation remains in question. While 
genital drive may be weak, the sheer 
drive attached to changing the sexual 
apparatus is so strong in these indi- 
viduals that it dominates their lives 
and creeps into every sphere. This 
may be a form of displacement. Weak- 
ness in sexual drive docs not neces- 
sarily lead into delusion formation. 
It may be that the basic need in 
the transsexualite is escape from sex- 
ual experience itself, and that this 
underlies the attitude toward the un- 
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wanted genitals. These needs were 
strong enough in the subject of. this 
study to transcend religious tenets 
and risk intense guilt. The only pier 
jective finding connec ted with possible 
guilt appeared in relation to ee 
the physical characteristics she 2T] 
ready had removed. It is clear that al 
the measures she took or wished to 
take had to do with erasing the pos 
sibility of sexual experience as а wont 
an. This may be related to an e 
treme form of concretization of ше 
idea of purity, possibly based pM 
misconception of religious tenets. "om 
very lengths to which these indivi t 
als go underscores the devaluation à 
orgasmic experience. There is no js 
sibility that the substitute genita 

would be “normal.” 


At least in this patient, special e 
tudes toward the very experience an 
being a sexually functioning eeiam 
had become associated with out 
distaste and negativism, An age’ 
cratic concept of purity may erg t 
ten connected with repression. О Ea 
stinctual drive. The fascination ne 
the masculine appears, at least 1n dr B 
as a compensatory левата, и 
signed to keep the feminine qua © 
(for which there is some ai prit 
below the level of awareness. Remos 
of the female genitalia “assured” © it 
purity to some degree by naking 
impossible for her to take any S^ ex 
role as а normal woman. А тае! 7р7 
пете form of narcissistic sell-absorp 
tion ensued. She concretized her Ре 
lem and projected it onto socie y or. 
Saw her dilemma as not related il ed 
self. "The use of highly circumiscr! on 
Projection and the absence of et 
phrenic concomitants raise the er 
tion of the similarity of this dis 
to true paranoia. | 


sacl 
Much suggested that the subje, 
had a totally external idea of di 
ences between sexual roles, and и 
it was appearances and not inne! (С; 
velopment that counted. IL і me 
worthy to consider the “totem ро» 
response to Card VI in this regat! 


Ковккт S. Меса uy 


mon ОШ. | ime реа shunt com 
uncommon | Esca gerunt despite her 
Ver physical m а а: ре 
Was д proci AO Ге totem pole 
ing technic к of modern advertis- 
Ways ен we an external effort. (al- 
Membershiy outside) to demonstrate 
ар it shed, in a clan or group. Per- 
Subject тар the extent to which the 
tory а up in contradic- 
I erculean SN She was making a 
Membershi Cort to demonstrate her 
When fay d їп the anale clan. but 
VI) whieh With a stimulus (Card 
OF reversa] x i tap sexual confusion 
tional, de S, пег response was conven- 
ventional е thig presence of uncon- 
Mal Ror conscious convictions. Her 
"сас response (“pawn shop 

sud X) may also. follow the 
Ob external display as the 
ol group membership. This 
‘followed a distinctly mascu- 
5 (mountain climbers) . 
Missing he Sexual significance of 
Mininity Xll is obvious, it was her 
Pawn” j M had been placed 
; is of special interest to 
еттк that pawn shop 
Berg, ee white.” when they 
КАШ О ¢ golden, and appropriate- 
lote. оп Card X. Here again one 
inversion of the feeling 
lor) when symbols which 
uze her problems appear. 
a d E vital clue to the mech- 
205 tes Seny blan her to split apart 
ul me d the psychic realm. It 
d io is that the feeling tone at 
sy Withour 10018 can become invert- 
Ьу Ut altering the nature of the 
ap emselves, This would be a 
ea for future research, and 
Now that a great deal remains 


tene about. reversal in symbolic 
the Me | 
Min y Phen il expression is one ol 
lie, tu: €s basic to expressing UY 
К: we her attitude toward 
brad 4 , equipment may have in- 
ln len, “oncretization of her inner 


Sene Out instinctual expresston 
In cases of this variety, 


ЖЕ 


what the inner problem is would per- 
haps vary with individual dynamics. 
This subjects inner problem seems to 
have been connected with a need for 
purity which demanded repression of 
all female qualities as the price. Her 
obsession with the transformation of 
opposites was not only clearly shown 
by her response to the projective ques- 
tion, but had become the burning is- 
sue of her life. C. С. Jung has written 
extensively on the importance of the 
play ol opposites within the psyche. 
In discussing the strength. of mascu- 
line forces in the feminine psyche. 
Jung (1956) described Briinhilde as 
a mild example of disassociation from 
the feminine in which the masculine 
elements tended to lead an obsessive 
existence of their own. This may be 
similar to what happens in extreme 
form in the transsexualite. 


It is interesting to note that in this 
subject, her body image distortion 
appeared to have. been. largely intel- 
lectual, since the figure drawings had 
no direct counterparts. Experience has 
shown that genuine or deeply deter- 
mined body image distortion in schi- 
vophrenic patients is usually reflected 
in drawings. Distortions appear in pa- 
tients in which there are usually other 
findings often associated 
with so-called oral level or primitive 
fixations. No such evidence appeared 
in this subjects projective materials. 
It is suggested that the findings sup- 
port repression ol [eminine qualities 
which had become split off [rom con- 
scious awareness. Masculine needs had 
to dominate the conscious 
and the idea of a masculine 
image, inconsistent with physical facts, 
This raises the interesung 
of what is the influence of 
ation and images on ma- 
level of awareness? 
mechanisms prevail 


projec tive 


come 
sphere, 


ensued. 
question ) 
conscious ide 
terial outside the 
What powerful 
when polar opposites are separated to 
this extent? It would, of course, be ol 
creat value to explore the dreams ol 
these individuals to seek explanations. 


The question arises where 


as 10 
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transsexualism falls in relation to the 
concept of inversion, and how it n 
distinguished Irom homosexuality anc 
transvestism. The difficulty lies im just 
how a term is being used at any one 
time, and arguments can he mustered 
for different points ol view. Brown 
(1957) described inversion as identifi- 
cation. with members of the opposite 
sex, in which the individual shares 
their feclings, thoughts, interests, 
fantasies, behavior and sexual object 
choice. Transsexualism is certainly an 
extreme form of this. One could argue 
that no invert could hope to achieve 
the extent in range described by 
Brown, but the transsexualite is de- 
termined to do just that. The elc- 
ment of transvestism and homosexu- 
ality in transsexualism would be dif- 
ficult to unravel or separate. The 
transsexualite regards the sexual or- 
gans of birth with disgust, and only 
lives for the day when nature’s trick 
is erased. Neither the transvestite nor 
the homosexual share these needs with 
the transsexualite. Some of the com- 
mon correlates in projective materials 
found in both homosexuality and 
transvestism were not apparent in the 
materials produced by this subject. 
The very extremity of motivation in 
this kind of subject may set him apart 
from apparently similar disorders. It 
may be that an aversion to sexuality, 
or at least the orgasmic aspect, may 
be fundamental in transsexualism. 
Perhaps it represents the ultimate in 
man's grandiose belief that the forces 
of nature are mere pawns in his hands. 


SUMMARY 


А case ol transsexualism 


was de- 
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scribed and an interpretation ol the 
findings from a variety of projective 
stimuli was ollered. The nature 9 
these findings was used to speculate 
about the dynamics of the subject t of 
the study ind to offer theoretical 
leads which might be useful in future 
investigations of the disorder. rhe 
difficulty in classification was consid 
ered and its complexity in relation te 
apparently was 
noted. 


similar disorders 
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A Factor Analysis of Various Hostility Measures 
On a Psychiatric Population’: * 


BERNARD l. MURSTEIN 
Connecticut College 


and 


ARTHUR N. WIENS 
University of Oregon Medical School 


Thi 
Sate M was intended to investi- 
tility ve sl à variety ol tests ol hos- 
same thine heo be measuring the 
Mon dine, wat least had several com- 
Mee of ialen Ш хо. some avoid- 
tchieved | iplicative ellort might be 
or more ы giving one instead ol two 
dimensio ests which tapped the same 
lests of in on the other hand, il two 
xime + ge do not measure the 

interpreting must be doubly carelul 
Milit | fing the meaning ol a high 
t the т" score and mut search 
" Score * uvioral correlates of such 
Üelenni n this study the problem ol 
“lity wile the dimensions of hos- 
Study a be studied, while a future 
relate account for the behavorial 
68 of these dimensions. 


10 


Мътнор 


Уи 

Ps fum The Ss consisted ol 
Sed bg ol whom were inpatients) . 
NUR aie Oregon State Hospital 
M T as follows: Neurotics 12. 
APO en S. Organics 7. Character 
mee) : Min Normals 18 (Psychiatric 
wilted, г апу of the patients had com- 
Sting D threatened violent action 
ET Же or themselves. 
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Vhe Ss were tested in groups 


«ta ү 
ii 3 : . 
У; and received the following 


Get Sort лун 
Judgment. The Ss rt 


keg а initi ys x 
M th definition of hostility and F 
Ho : CM to sort the ЗІ FAT cards 
e ranging Iron the Most 
j 2 ) "No. 8) to the Least Hostile 
КРОУ < They were free to pul as 
Bra ove. . 
PRI сме | 
W 4 P» wis supported by NIMH 
are das E 


assistance 


He thee Вар 
hele wy Ppy to acknowledge the c 
i Center m 


t este 
om snb o Data Processing 
ation of our data. 


cards in а given. pile as they 
From an earlier study with 
college Ss (Murstein, David, Fisher 
and Furth, 1961), sc aled values had 
been obtained lor each of the 31 cards 
via the Phurstone Equal Appearing 
Interval. Method. These values were 
simplified. to the nearest integer, and 
discrepancy scores obtained, consist- 
ing of the sum of the discrepancies Dbe- 
lues of the earlier 
ned. value of the 


many 
wished. 


tween the scaled vi 
study. and the obt 
present one. 
Forced Sort Judgment. The Ss were 
instructed to puta fixed number ol 
cards in cach ol the 8 piles, the num- 
ber being determined. by the actual 
numbers of TAT cards falling within 
a given integer value in the Murstein 
gi ul study (1961). А discrepancy 
score Was obtained by, 45 before, sum- 
discrepancies between the 
the normative values 


ming the 
judgments and 
for the 31 cards. 

‘The dis repancies for both the 
forced and. [ree judgment tasks were 
analyzed without regard to sign (Pree 
sort Absolute. Forced Sort Absolute). 
and utilizing the sign (Free Sort Rela- 
lide. Forced Sort Relative), thus vield- 


ing four variables for the [actor analy- 


sis. 

H-Technique Judgments. The nine 
cards (GF. ОСЕ. TGF. 9GF. 10, 13B. 
13G. 13MF. 18BM) used to construct 
a H- Technique scale in the Murstein 
et al. study (1961) were selected from 
the 31 ТАТ cards and the subjects 
asked to sort the Cards into one ol 
three piles. Hostile. Undecided, Nol 
Hostile. The resulting scale vielded it 
ol reproducibility ol By in 
studs, but 115 


coeficient 
the Murstem et al. 
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Clinical utility was not known. Ac- 
cordingly, it was put into the matrix 
ol variables to be lactor analyzed. 


Rank Test 31 Cards. S ranked cach 
ol the 31 cards from most to least hos- 
tile. These were compared with the 
rank normative value ol the 31 cards 
and rho coefficients obtained. 


Rank Test 9 Cards, Аа more stable 
index, the nine most. discriminatory 
TNT cards based on the Murstein et 
al. study (3GF, GGF, TGF, 9GF, 10, 
13B, 13G, 13MF, ISBM) were com- 
pared to their normative value ranks, 
and rho coefficients again computed. 
Both of the above coefficient: values 
were transformed. into Fisher z scores 
and used in the factor analytic matrix. 

TAT. The aforementioned nine 
TAT cards were now presented in 
randomized order to the subjects using 
the Murray instructions, and the Ss 
were instructed to write stories in the 
booklets provided. These stories were 
scored by the Hafner and Kaplan 
TAT Hostility Scale. (1960) lier, 
stories obtained from the college nor- 
mative population had been scored by 
this scale and transformed into stand- 
ard 2 scores. The equal appearing in- 
terval judgment values from another 
college population had likewise been 
transformed into z scores, Ву trans- 
forming the present subjects’ scores 
into score equivalents and subtracting 
them from the Z scores for the scaled 
values, a discrepancy score was ob- 
tained between story and scaled stimu- 
lus value. Stimulus Discrepancy Rela- 
tive and Stimulus Discrepancy Abso- 
lute were thus added to the matrix. 


In addition, analysis of the story it- 
sell yielded the Hafner and Kaplan 
Fantasy Aggression score апа scores 
lor External Punishment (EP), Inter- 
nal Punishment (1), Remoteness (R), 
and the ratio scores JP/FA, IP/EP, 
and R/FA, obtained with modifica- 
tion from the descriptions provided by 
Purcell (1956), The modifications 
consisted ol the FA provided by Hal- 
ner and. Kaplan, which was felt to be 
a more sensitive index, rather than 
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that utilized by Purcell, and a slight 
abridgment ol the five categories Pur- 
cell used in his R score, to four, These 
scores reflect various expressions ol 
hostility (FA, EP) tempered by the 
alleged inhibitions to hostile expres 


sion (IP, R). 


Busy Hostility Scales. Vhis hostility 
questionnaire consisted ol 75 tuc 
false items relating to the expression 
of hostility. (Buss 1957). In addition 
to the Buss Total Score. the following 
subscales lor hostile expression de: 
rived from the 75 items were also И 
cluded in the intercorrclation matrix: 
Assault, Indirect, Irritability, Negat 


q verbal 
гут. Resentment, Sus pre jon, Ver 
and Guill. ; 

/ ; ession Scale 
Zaks and Walters Aggression Sc 


The test consists of 12 statements mos! 
ol which do not appear to deal pe 
ly with hostile expression, (Zaks и де 
Walters 1959), to which $ апе, 
whether he agrees or disagrees. ОПЕ 


inally selected from a pool of 33 ges 
the 12 final items each significant Ц 
differentiated an assaultive from * 
control group. 

variable 
also 
s to 


In addition to the test. vi 
certain background. information 
was included. among the variable 
be factor analyzed. Occupational. 
el velerred to the seven point OCC E 
tional stratification [rom Profession. 
to Unskilled Labor (Roe, 1956) . pe 
of Education relerred to a 
number of years of education of ea 
S. 


ир“ 


е was 
Age, and whether the patient als. 


no) A 


, pall’ 
he | he 
a 


receiving any Drugs (yes or 
were recorded. Last, whether t 
ent was making his initial stay A 
hospital or was а “returnee” Ne n 
chotomized as Hospital Experien 

(one or more) 


Rersurrs 


кыз g 30 vale, 
Fhe factor analysis of the 30 d im 
bles lor 158 subjects resulted. in М] 


^ 
orthogonal rotated [actors as ора! d | 
via the Kaiser varimax criterion: ‘pë 
is shown in Table I. In inspecting ,il 
Table, loadings of 30 or hight" 


Let j 


| 
| 


z 
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be considered. significant and brietly 
discussed, 
| Ihe first lactor might well be called 
га Hostility Questionnaire", load- 
TIE exclusiy ely on the Buss, and Zaks 
n pad scales. Fhe second factor 
Ea 6 tiled the "Forced Sort Dis- 
ing Io a) к tor showing a high load- 
lor: wd а н, k ol similarity between the 
and tl J gments ol the population 
prior 2: оо d values obtained 
т A те study by scaling the judg- 
Psi Nu a college population, The 
sentially = correlation. reflects. es 
7 also ^ i the same finding. Phere is 
epi ow loading lor Sumulus Dis- 
à. alise ke: Absolute, which represents 
Mien аас. between. the hostility 
Scaled | in the TAT stories and the 
Yostility value ol the cards. 
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Factor 3 shows very high loadings 
for Fantasy. Aggression, and External 
Punishment, Remoteness/ Fantasy Ag- 
gression, and Stimulus Discrepancy 
Relative. All of these measures involve 
the basic score of Fantasy Aggression, 
the high negative loading of Remote- 
ness, Fantasy Aggression reflecting the 
common component ol Fantasy Ag- 
gression. lhis factor may salely be 
called “EAT Hostility’. Noteworthy, 
is the lact that lor this population, а 
high degree of Fantasy Aggression 
does result in departure Irom observ- 
ing the stimulus-pull ol the cards in 
telling a story, Factor 4 shows high 
loadings on variables having as a core, 
a high Internal Punishment score, and 
may be labelled as “Internal Punish- 


ment”. 


Vana L Orthogonal Factor Analysis ol Hostility Measures for 
: Psychiatric Population (N=158) 
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The fifth. factor is not so casily in- 
terpreted, having its highest Шу 
loading on Education, and SE iem 
negative loadings on oque ш 
ence, the Zaks-Walters test, and the 
Buss subscales, Guilt, Suspicion, and 
Resentment, which are largely non- 
overt. This factor describes a relative- 
ly highly educated non-recidivistic 
yatient who is not distrustful of others 
and himsell. The factor is accordingly 
labelled “Educated Overtly Coopera- 
tive’. i 

The sixth factor shows high load- 
ings for Occ upational Level, Drugs. 
Hospital Experience and Stimulus 
Discrepancy Absolute. The composite 
portrait indicates persons with rela- 
tively high occupational status who 
receive no drugs, and are likely being 
hospitalized for the first timc. Apart 
Irom a low loading for Stimulus Dis- 
crepancy Absolute, however, there are 
no significant loadings for any of the 
test vi ales, and this factor labelled 
"Occupational Level" seems of little 
utility lor our purposes, 

Factor 7 is difficult to interpret hav- 
ing its main loading for lack of dis- 
crepancy in the Free Sort. (Absolute) 
task, Such persons, in short, tend to 
conform to the hostile stimulus prop- 
erties ol the cards in their judgments, 
They also tend to show a lack of re- 
moteness in their stories, This factor 
is labelled "Stimulus-C conforming Hos- 
tile Judgments”. 

The eighth factor is an interesting 
one in several Ways. Its two highest 
loadings are for H- Technique judg- 
ments and lor Free Sort Relative 
(judged cards as more hostile than 
their scaled value warranted). Lesser 
loadings include a negative onc for 
Remoteness and positive loadings for 
Stimulus Discrepancy Absolute and 
Buss-Negativism, The amalgam indi 

cates а directly hostile, negativistic 
person who disregards the stimulus 
value of the cards in manifesting high. 
Iv hostile judgments and gives hostile 
thematic stories. This factor is there- 
fore called "Hostile-Content Test Be 
havior’. The ninth and last factor i 
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defined by Age and shows a tendency 
for non-administration of drugs and | | 
low loading on Assault. [Pt is namec 


\ 
the "Age" factor, 
Disci ssion | 


Our analysis indicates clearly that 
there is not only surprisingly ише 
correlation among the various hostil- 
цу measures, but that even within a 
given measure (Judgments) different 
methodological approaches (Free or 
Forced Sort) result in loadings on dil- 
ferent factors. There аге six [actors 
which relate essentially to the meas: 
ures ol hostility. These are Hostile 
Questionnaire, TAT Hostility, TAT 
Internal Punishment, Stimulus Devi, 
ancy in Forced Judgments ol ГАТ 
Cards, Stimulus Conformity in Free 
Judgments of TAT Cards, and a Hos 
tile Perceptions factor which is re 
flected in. generalized hostile expres 
sion in the stories, judgments and in 
the Negativism hostility subscale, Нох 
tility in short is a complex. phenome: 
non which is tapped in «степ! 
amounts and at different levels by the 
tests analyzed in this study, 


It is ol interest that the other factors 
which essentially represent Education 
Occupational Level, and Age, do not 
show appreciable loadings lor any bi) 
the hostility measures with the partial 
exception ol. Education, which shows 
some small negative loadings on sev 
eral of the questionnaire-type meas 
ures. Apparently, the various hostile 
Measures, unlike many other personal: 
ity indices, are independent ol the 
socio-economic variables represente 
here. 

In sum, it would seem unwarranted 
to assume that the hostility scores 1 
ported here are measuring the samt 
general dimension since thev she’ 
little agreement with cach other. ps 
ture research will report on the D 


ra : su 
chodiagnostic correlates ol these me 
ures, 


RrrrirNcrs , 
o 
Buss, A. H and Duikee, V An inventor 
“sessing different kinds of hostilit 
sult. Payehal 1955, 21, 343340. 
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A Comparison of Set “A” of the Holtzman Inkblots with the Rorschach 1 
by Means of the Semantic Differential 
Mark W. 


R. L. Vax nk CASTLE” 
University of Denver 


The semantic dillerential technique 
(Osgood, Suci & I annenbaum, 1957) 
has found application in a wide vari- 
etv of research settings. (Moss, 1960) . 
One of the interesting approaches has 
been the attempt to clarils the mean- 
ings attributable to inkblot stimuli. 
Several investigators (Kamano, 1960; 
Levy & Kurz, 1957: Little, 1959; 
Rabin, 1959; Rosen, 1960: Sines, 1960; 
Zax & Benham, 1961; Zax & Loiselle, 
1960a, 1960b: Zax, Loiselle & Karras, 
1960) have utilized the semantic dif- 
ferential in studies of the traditional 
Rorschach cards. Since the Rorschach 
has frequently been criticized because 
of its well known psychometric limi- 
tations, (Block, 1969) Holtzman 
(Holtzman, Thorpe, Swarts & Herron, 
1961) recently constructed a new test- 
ing format and set of inkblots which 
he felt would overcome such short- 
comings. Due to its apparent success 
in achieving its goals ol adequate 
normative data and desirable statis- 
tical properties, the Holtzman Ink- 
blot Test will undoubtedly receive 
widespread usage. One of the aspects 
ol this new test which will need to be 
better understood is that of the 
"meaning" of the individual Holtz- 
man cards and how these cards com- 
pare with the Rorschach cards. The 
present study was therefore under- 
taken to investigate these aspects. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


A total of 52 subjects comprised of 
í р 


| phis paper is based upon an М.А. thesis 
carried out by the first author under the 
supers ision of the second author. The Paper 
was written by the second author. 
Now at the University of Florida. 


Now at the Institute of Dream Research, 
Miami. Florida. 


p 


OrirN? 


е 1 
26 male and 26 female students die 1 

"ANE H T B J+ 
the University of Denver wis empto? 
ed in this studs. 


Stimulus Materials 


The 15 cards Irom Set 
Holman Inkblot Test and 
Rorschach cards were rated by i 
An individual rating sheet for encho, 
the 55 cards was prepared and stap e à 
into a booklet. Each rating heek ШИГЫ 
tained If bipolar adjectives whi N 
were checked on a 7 point continuum 
Three pairs of adjectives were selec te г 
for each of the three factors ol evalua { 

The re 
were 
they 

or 


SAU ol the | 
the 10 \ 
all $s- 


А. 


tion, potency, and activity. 
maining five adjective pairs 
selected because it was thought 
would have particular relevance ^ 
inkblot stimuli. The 11 adjective pai? © 


were: А | 
1. pleasant (P) unpleasant п, M 
2.clean. (С) - dirty И) [ 
3. beautiful (В)... ugly o 
l. rugged (К) delicate v j 
5. heavy (H)...... light (9 
6. masculine (М)... feminine Р) 
Te ACNE (А)............- .... passive s) 
бы N нышын slow C 
9. excitable (E) ..... calm Ex À 
10. meaningful (M) [L) / 
meaningless Окт : 
11. form е formless ( My 
12. paternal (P)... „maternal Up 
18. relaxing (В)... disturbing GI 
14. interesting (1) .... boring ( 
The above numbers will be Re 
subsequently throughout this pul 


15, 
to refer to the 14 scales and the lets 
will be used to identify the Spe i 
member of the adjective pair lor “hn 
scale. The actual serial order © А 
scales on each rating sheet in the os 
booklet was: IOML, IP, 4R, HF. 4 
ВЕ, 74, 2C. 5H, SE, 14I. 3U. GF. ! 
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aM n following each number in- 

tise B пећ member of the adjec- 

side a appeared on the left hand 
D al the rating continuum. 


: 
› 
Procedure 


ive ERR testing procedure was util- 
Oh St dere Sj rape cards were shown 
Projector "T Y means ol an opaque 
Mer und rial card Y was shown 
were pisi vedio about the task 
| proceedin Wrage and answered before 
Two E uH the regular cards. 
1 Or Ny qu m ee cud were allowed 
dal ratin i К their semantic differ- 
Cards were total of 28 Holtzman 
testing sessi rated during the initial 
Bien ror. and the remaining 17 
Schach ¢ p lollowed by the Ror- 
Second [сей were rated during the 
between ien session. [he interval 
Mor the m esting sessions was one day 
"Min un E ol Ss, but for some Ss 
үе; нн class 1U WAS approxi- 
: een minutes. 


| Кехо 

| iecore to determine which ad- 
Mor any пени be considered relevant 
КЕШИ ре card, it was decided to 
ШТ Pr criterion. that the mean 
"ate ш — lor any scale must de- 
Ше ы one scale unit from the 
ean sexu EN ol 1.00. Thus any 
Can xul ‘ value of 3.00 or less. or 
idereq еди of 5.00 oi larger was con- 
[nna representing one end of the 
ос итп, and the polar adjective 
sidered with that end was con- 
É 9 descriptive of that particular 
hoy The results of this analysis are 
yn Table I. 

‹ 


M 


l— Adjectives Descriptive of 
A Holtzman and Rorschach 


Inkblots 
ugh „ Descriptive Adjectives 
acne aget heavy "Tm 
line: meaningful, formed. ene 
en es active. fast, теапіп и", 
ре s interesting 
Н esting 


n 
Meresting 


43 
Ad 
45 


delicate, light, formed, interesting 
rugged, heavy | 
active, interesting 

pleasant, clean, delicate, light 
heavy. formed = 
pleasant, clean, beautiful, active, 
meaningful, formed, interesting 
pleasant, clean, light. formless 
асиле 

interesting 

active, exc 
heavy, interesting 
active, meaningful. formed, interesting 


nteresting 


formed 

ugly 

pleasant, rugged. masculine, active, 
Last, excitable, meaningful, formed, 
interesting 

ugly. rugged. heavy 

pleasant, clean, beautiful, active, 
meaningful, formed, interesting 
pleasant, clean, beautiful, delicate. 
light, intevesting 

unpleasant, ugly 

unpleasant, ugly, rugged, heavy, 
active, excitable, formed, disturbing 
pleasant. interesting 

masculine, active, fast. meaningful, 
formed, interesting 
meaningful, formed, 
ugh, rugged, heavy 
beautilul, meaningful, formed. 
interesting 

pleasant, clean, beautiful, delicate. 
light, feminine, relaxing 

light. active, interesting 
meaningful 

pleasant, clean, beautiful, light. 
formed, interesting 


interesting 


Rorschach 


Card 


1 


10 


No attempt. Wi 
rect tests О 
all of the results of 
every adjective 
ín the table 
close to a Va 


ed 


score 
tested by the 
was done by di 


rugged 
pleasant. 


meaningful. formed, 


meaningful. formed, 


interesting 

ugly. rugged, heavy. 
formed 
pleasant, 


masculine, slow 


clean, delicate, light. 
formed, relaxing, 


teresting 


ıs made to apply di- 
f statistical significance 10 
Table I. However, 
that had been includ- 
which had a mean 
lue of 3 or 5 was 
Chi square method. This 
chotomizing the scores 
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ivi T = Mean Factor Scores 
i i s г divid- FABLE 11 Group ° 
i К dpoint of 4.0, equally E M Ж : 
= x = | of 1.0 between the two lor the Two Sets ol Inkblot 
g scores - 5 
ок aring the number olf Кийиш 
groups and comparing е " 
persons above and below Ше mic: Holtz: I. Evaluative HE Potency IH NOn 


In evers case, the resulting p 
wis less than .01. Thus every 
adjective listed in Table I that ро» 
sessed more extreme mean values can 
also be considered statistically signif 
cant beyond the 01 level. Since 630 
(15 cards x 11 sc ales) possible Holtz- 
man comparisons exist, the number of 
adjectives significant at the .01 level 
that should occur by chance would be 
approximately six or seven, and. 198 
such values were actually obtained. 
Similarly, of the 110 possible Ror- 
schach comparisons, 28 significant 
values were obtained, whereas only 
one or two should have been expected 
on a chance basis. 


\s shown in Table I, 11 Holtzman 
and 2 Rorschach cards had по de- 
seriptive adjectives associated with 
them, while other cards had as mans 
as nine descriptive adjectives. The 
hequeney with which certain adjec- 
tives are checked also varied consider- 
ably. The paternal-maternal scale did 
not apply to a single Holtzman or 
Rorschach card, while the excitable- 
calm and relaxing-disturbing scales 
were employed on only three cards. 
On the other hand, the interesting- 
boring scale was considered appropri- 
ate lor 21 cards and the formed-form- 
less scale appropriate for 18 cards. 


point 
valuc 


For five ol the scales, only a single 
end of the continuum was considered 
relevant in making ratings. These 
preferred adjectives and their Ire- 
quency of usage were: interesting, 24; 
active, 11; meaningful, 13; clean, 8; 
excitable, 3. As might be expected, 
some adjectives were generally as- 
sociated together, Every one of the 8 
cards rated as clean was also rated 
pleasant, while out of the 6 cards 
rated both rugged and heavy 5 were 
labelled ugly. Similarly, the 13 cards 
termed meaningful were, with one 
exception, also judged: both formed 
and interesting. 


man (Scal 


Card 


Rorschach 
Card 
1 
H 
I 


6 $1,840) 
es 12,3) «Scales 125,6): Seales А, 
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ee Sear u are shown the factor 
of Table TP мае cards. Inspection 
Mts am reveals considerable varia- 
terning oe the cards on their pat- 
sueli 4x "i E scores, Some cards, 
а a dx. vad all Factor scores close 
D j ага value of 4.0 while card 
bes UE highest evaluative and 
апу ol үа and activity scores ol 
three. р е 55 cards; No card had all 
10, е scores below a value of 
ENS 2m i Holzman cards (1, 19. 
above Ed vad all three factor scores 
card Asin midpoint, No Rorschach 
ORE rued as jointly high on 
1. potency and activity. 


“с. whether апу ses dit- 
adjecrives E present. for Ше types of 
ards, tw checked for the various 
Made c роз of comparisons were 

ғ Части ne method was designed to 
“sex tae whit might be termed 
qualify Aha adjectives, In order to 
or this distinction, an adjec- 


l ABI ТЇ 
Uniqu 

Scale l 
Male Cards 


10. R3 
20, 10 


Mljective 


! pleasant 


1 
A ; > 
p feminine КЗ. RT 
á active 14.43. R9 
pasive АШ 
М fast 43 
, slow 1 
9 à 
excitable 1 
m calm 
meaningful m 
T meaningless 13.30 
А formed 16, 18,29 
D formless 30 
paternal ‚м 
И ig maternal 12. Re 
"n ә 
relaxing А j 
ц disturbing 0.31. 
1, 21,29.31 


interesting 
boring 


Mljectives € considered Desai} 
e to One of the Sexes 


Female Cards 


unpleasant 
* clean 
dits 
3 Тела 10. R7 
ugly 11. 16, 18, 26,3 
rugged 134.40 
delicate RIO 
' heavy х 
light 
G | > 
P masculine rR 
Ü 


= 16, 18, 29, 31. R5. R9 


tive had to have a mean scale value 
of 3.00 or lower or a value of 5.00 or 
higher for the one sex, without hav- 
ing received such an extreme rating 
by the other sex. А listing of the cards 
containing "sex unique" adjectives is 
provided in Table HI. 


Examination of Table HI reveals 
that a total of 54 card listings lor 
males and 66 [or females appears 
when the above criteria for unique- 
ness are emploved. Males were found 
to be more prone to describe cards as 
unpleasant, ugly, rugged, masculine, 
excitable, meaningless. maternal and 
disturbing. The total number of cards 
rated ay possessing these somewhat 
socially undesirable qualities was 25 
for males but only | tor females. The 
of cards described. in such 
more positive and socially 
acceptable terms äs pleasant, clean, 
beautiful. delicate, heavy ог light. 
fast. relaxing and interesting was 19 


number 
generally 


sive of the Two Sets of Inkblots 


4, 12, 13. 16, R3 


1L 17,23. 80, 41, 49. 43, 45 
7,22,45 
13,28 


э. 10, 13. 17.398,43. 44 
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lor females and 11 lor males. For some 
scales no overlapping of adjectives 
occurred, e.g. all ten cards rated. as 
clean were done so by females and all 
six cards rated as exciting were done 
so by males. Males were more likely 
to assign sex characteristics 10 the 
cards as shown by giving four mascu- 
line-feminine and two maternal rat- 
ings while only onc card was rated as 
feminine by women. 


Although thc preceding analy 
brings to light those adjectives check- 
ed in a more extreme fashion by one 
sex, it doesn't. follow that the differ- 
ences in ratings were necessarily very 
large between sexes. When a compar- 
ison was made of the number of ad- 
jective pairs in which the mean values 
assigned by males and females differed 
by more than one scale unit, 27 such 
dillerences were found on the Holtz- 
man but only 2 were found on the 
Rorschach cards. 

In order to evaluate the sex differ- 
ences of опе units difference statis- 
tically, the number of male апа fe- 
male Ss scoring above and below the 
midpoint value of 4.00 was tallied 
and differences evaluated by the Chi 
square technique. In Table IV are 
recorded those differences which 
reached the .05 level of significance. 
More significant sex differences (14) 
occur on the Holtzman than on the 
Rorschach (2). Some attention should 
probably be drawn to card 2 because 
males checked this card on the mascu- 
line and paternal ends of those scales 
(mean values of 3.15 and 3.04 re- 
spectively) while females felt this 
card was more feminine and maternal 
(mean. values of 142 and 4.50). It is 
also interesting to note that almost 
all of these significant sex differences 
occurred on completely achromatic 
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cards or on cards where achromatic 
colors clearly predominated, Only one 
significant — dillerence occurred — to 
chromatic stimuli (card H). 

Another — frequently investigated 
variable in Rorschach studies has 
been that of the "meaning" of color. 
Work in this area has been hampered 
because of the limited range of chro: 
matic stimuli available in the Ror 
schach. There are only three totally 
chromatic Rorschach cards and two 
cards (II and HI) which are a conr 
bination of chromatic and achromatt 
stimuli. Since the Holtzman has а 
much larger number of stimuli to 
choose from, it should be possible to 
more adequately evaluate what sort 
of adjectival description would be ар" 
plied to inkblots that are more homo: 
geneous in their chromatic and achro- 
matic characteristics. 


Six "pure" achromatic and six 
chromatic cards from the Holman 
were selected in such a way that the 
two series would be closely matched 
with regard to their presumed degree 
ol form structure, This was accom- 
plished by using the ratings on the 
formed-formless scale that had been 
obtained in this study. This control 
was thought to be important because 
otherwise any differences that might 
be obtained could possibly be at 
tributed to the contaminating influ- 
ence of form. The results of this А 
alvsis are shown in Table V. It can be 
seen that there are quite consistent 
differences between the two types ^ 
stimuli that are statistically signif 
cant. The chromatic stimuli ате AM 
as more pleasant, clean, beautiful ant 
feminine, while the achromatic CUT 
are more rugged, slow, heavy and dis 
turbing. Statistical significance wit 
computed by means of the Chi squ 
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TABLE IV- Differences in Scale Values Which are Statistically 
Significant Between Sexes | 
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e 1 һе mean score lor each 5 
and ч | Tor all six achromatic cards 
d xs "à у was made of the number 
ential uu above and below the 
midpoi mus point value ot 21 with 
éd 4 em values being equally divid- 
терен чш method of tallying was 
: ы or the chromatic cards and 
kan 1 аге Wils applied to the result- 
В-х 2 table. 
ib арте between achromatic- 
with | ы iflerences was also made 
Stilts, zi : $ orschach cards. | These re- 
буу one in Fable У. Every scale 
Orem d significant differences on the 
vont i n тив also significant on the 
9 p nak h with the exception of scale 
tection T: ш scales 9 and 11. the di- 
ween qi the scale differences be- 
Was the ee RIA ratings 
the ecd lor the Holtzman and 
Scales Cà evo There were three 
firi) ш n |. 1 1) that revealed signifi- 
On the шыш differences 
icini ow iq eti that were not signi- 
Cant diffe the Holtzman. I he signifi- 
ri е on scale 7 can be at- 
SNES: to the extremely high activity 
Sood е to card IH. This is a 
E ки of how an erroncous 
the miri might be conveyed about 
are йк. le (ШЕ ol color when cards 
ht dete which contain other import- 
rminants in addition to color. 
n order to assess the similarity be- 


Uy 

ee г roe PN 

Man the ratings of individual Holtz- 
tra, "S and individual Rorschach 
К | comparison by means of D 


T. 
ABLE V. Mean Scale Scores lor 


Rorschacl 


Sc; 

I Cales { " 5 i s 
H Achy * = : : Е 
Пост maies чо Ае Ael 359 347 
Т vanae 335 323 338 432 417 
R Аш lias ‘DOL 001 .001 .001 .00! 
R Chromatics 490 392 424 372 З 
гоб 329 3.69 446 111 


‘dor OL .001 .001 .001 
Ме — Scores below the midpoint 
ds 1, 5, 18, 29, 36. and 38. 
“tds 16, 90, 28, 33, 12, and TE 
oe 1, IV, V. VT. VH. 

AST TL, VIL IN, Ne 


Achroma 


(4.00) refer to the left 


tween each scale value for any two 
cards, summing these dillerences and 
then taking the square root. Since D 
actually refers to “assumed dissimilar- 
ity the lower the D score, the greater 
is the similarity between any two 
cards. А 
Examination of the D scores indi- 
cated that if one wished to choose the 
Holtzman cards most resembling the 
Rorschach cards in semantic space the 
following list would be selected (D 
scores appear in parentheses) : I-11 or 
18 (1.16) : 1-15. (1.20) ; 111-12 (1.35 
IV-1 (131) ; V-37 (147) ; VI-36 (68) : 
ми, (142): WINES CIO Ьуз 
(1.31); SEL (1. 15). If the criterion 
were used that no D scores below a 
value of 1.95 appear for any of the ten 
Rorschach card comparisons, then 
cards 9.4 5, 10, 15, 16, 19. 25; 94, and 
19 of the Holtzman represent rather 
original patterns of card meaning not 
tapped by the Rorschach stimuli. 


Discussion 


If the individuality of any S's re- 
action to an inkblot is to be correctly 

and properly interpreted, 
on stimulus meaning ol that 
inkblot should be known. There is at 
rich heritage of studies relating to the 
pects ol the Rorschach. but 
recent arrival оп the 
projective scene, the Holtzman cam- 
not lay claim to the same form of 
actuarial dati. The use of the seman- 
tic differential technique has recently 
helped to clarify the “meaning” of 
the various Rorschach cards and 


identified 
the comn 


stimulus as 
because of its 


tic and Chromatic Holtzman and 


1 Inkblots 


6 7 12 
3.61 3.96 3.90 
4At 3.86 4.26 : 
001 NS. 05 Ns. 
384 3.98 3.96 09 3.08 3.56 
3.08 3.62 3.72 4.16 3.66 281 
105 NS. ХА. Ol 


4.34 
001 .001 1001 
adjective of the scale 
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man and the Rorschach inkblots vary 
markedly among the different cards. 

9. The number of adjectives con- 
sidered descriptive was proportionate- 
Iy equivalent between the Holzman 
and Rorschach cards. 

4, The number ol cards showing a 
high degree ol meaning (seven or 
more descriptive adjectiv s) and a 
lack of consensual meaning (по de- 
scriptive adjectives) were proportion 
ately similar between the Iwo sets ol 
cards. 

1. Holtzman cards containing a 
popular response produced greater 
number of descriptive adjectives than 
cards not containing a popular 
response. 

5. Some Holzman cards, particu- 
larly those with high Гасот scores, tap 
patterns ol meaning not lound in the 
Rorschach сага». 

6. Sex differences in the attribution 
ol meaning were much more pro- 
nounced on the Holtzman than on 
the Rorschach сага». 


7. Dillerences in the types of ad- 
jectives checked by the two sexes were 
relatively consistent: among the vari- 
ous cards. 

8. Pronounced differences. in the 
ratings assigned to chromatic and 
achromatic cards were found in the 
sume direction on both the Holtzman 
and Rorschach cards. In general, chro- 


matic stimuli were judged as more 
positive and pleasant. 
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centuries along the most‏ ا 
cerned i walks ol life man has con-‏ 
BF буры ise чейи the nature of col-‏ 
sonality AE and its relation to per-‏ 
ing on Ithough much ol the writ-‏ 
betes Ping topic is speculative in‏ 
lave a of the notions. advanced‏ 
orient ven fruitful for scientifically‏ 
d theorizing.‏ 


O ; В 
is the Contemporary psychological 
"EN the ideas of H. Rorschach and 
~ Goldstein constitute particular- 


AY болы 
) 4 
; Prominent examples of such theo- 


"ii | 
eh A fundamental facet of Ror- 
tool Vs widely used psycho-diagnostic 

Centers around. the empirically 


Че; 
sa оунан ol "an internal 
Chtion р between color per- 
пу" ШО the dynamics of alfectiv- 
"esbonsiver, p. 35). more specifically, 
Charnes |Veness to warm colors being 
ну, nha e of emotional impulsiv- 
vhile reaction to cold colored 


by 
Dis am. н 
[NE reveals the “emotion control- 


tiaj Goldstein’ ideas on the difleren- 
Baniy ect of color upon the human or- 
logic. n. particularly upon the patho- 
oy Uly deranged organism, are an 
ектот of his broader theory of 
al м а psychobiological process O 
Whee between imbalance and 
S here In this context he views 
к, xwticularly the red, colors 
ng an exciting, expanding ef- 
соо Роп behavior, while the cold 
ue exert a constricting, relaxing 
tne (Goldstein, 1942) - 
He. from " this research was дЫ тш in 
t tlth the National Institutes of Menta 
Minan CF Contract M-2178 to Wesleyan 


ay 


Prompted by the implications of 
these and similar theoretical assump- 
tions, in recent years a sizeable amount 
of research has been devoted to an 
inquiry into the general area of the 
relationship between color percep- 
tion and personality, or “the color 
hypothesis," as it is usually referred 
to. While some interesting and in- 
formative points have been contrib- 
uted through these eflorts. the pre- 
vailing picture as it stands at present, 
is more one of conflicting claims and 
inconclusive data-collecting than of 
progress toward а systematic repre- 
sentation of this challenging field. 

It is the present writers’ contention 
that a good deal of the confusion is 
rooted in a tendency among research- 
ers toward isolation and oversimplifi- 
cation of the variables involved, there- 
by inevitably resulting in neglect loi 
the basic premises of personality ах 
sessment. We refer here to the almost 
banal sounding, yet too frequently ig- 
nored requirement, that to infer ade- 
quately a personality trait from a be 
havioral item, it is imperative to view 
this psychological datum as a product 
of the totality of the interaction be- 
tween а particular individual and m 
particular environmental situation. 


For the diagnostic utilization of test 
materials this means that the stimulus 
constellation presented to а subject 
ds to be accounted for not only in 
ctively evident features but 
rson's. subjec- 


nec 
all its obje 
also in terms ol the pe 
tive, idiosyncratic experiencing ol this 
immediate situation, which in turn de- 
pends on à complex interplay among 
the subjects. relatively enduring as 
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well as his more transient inne states, 
Although this polarity ol objective vs. 
subjective interpretation 15 inherent 
in every test situation. the emphasis 
in lavor ol one or the other pole is 
frequently explicitly, facilitated bs 
means ol manipulation ol the com- 
ponent qualities ol the test materials, 
ol the instructions, and of the over-all 
test situation ("aufgabe"). 


Among the perceptual qualities, or 
“determinants,” of the Rorschach test, 
color reactions stand out by their 
closeness to the subjective end of our 
polarity. As described elsewhere by 
the senior author, color, especially in 
its warm or hard hues, impresses “its 
physiognomy or essence Upon the ob- 
server in an immediate and impelling 
fashion, allowing for no emancipative 
distance," the eflect is rather one ol 
“individualized, directed, and provoc- 
ative qualities? (Rickers-Ovsiankina, 
1960, p. 13). Similarly Schachtel 
characterises color perception as an 
“embedded experience,” as "auto-cen- 
tric, feeling bound," vs. the “allo-cen- 
tric, detached and objectifying nature 
of form. perception” (1959, p. 109). 
Schachtel notes in particular the "am- 
bivalent character" ol reactions to the 
red color, the subjects are "at least as 
much shocked and repelled by red as 
they feel attracted to it (1948, p. 
101). Because of this susceptibility to 
subjectively toned interpretation, it is 
to be expected that color reactions 
will vary widely not only inter-indi- 
vidually but also will vary intra-indi- 
vidually when experienced within dif- 
fering contexts. In Kouwer’s words 
“the character (ol color) is by no 
means a constant thing but one which 
depends on the entire concrete situa- 
tion, on the circumstances under 
which the color appears and not only 


on the fact that the color is red, green 
or blue. The character of a color is 
always formed in connection with and 
in view of the specific nuance of that 
color, its background, its practical use, 
the observer, his mood and his ideas" 
(Kouwer, 1010, p. 69). 
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\ a component factor ol 
ality test, color is thus both valuable 
in its sensitivity and troublesome 1 
is resistance to generalized predic 
tions, especially bs simple formulae. 
Any procedure exploring a facet ol 
the color-hy pothesis would thus have 
to take these complexities into Con 
sideration. In the following some find: 
ings are ollered that illustrate particu: 
larly cloquently this problem with re 
spect to the diagnostic use ol color rer 
actions. Seemingly diametrically ор” 
posed results become meaningtul only 
when viewed in the broader frame 
work of the test context. 


a person- 


PROCEDURE 

These data are part of a larger 
study that compares the reactions 9 
a group of college students to three 
visual tests: the Knapp Tartan ‘Test 
(Knapp, 1962), the Abstract Art Test 
(Knapp and Green, 1961) and the 
Rorschach Test. We are reporting 
here only the section of the large! 
study which deals with a detailed 
analysis of the responses to the color 
components of the Tartan and ol the 
Rorschach tests. This material pre 
vides an opportunity to examine one 
specific aspect of the color hypothesi 
namely the differential effects ascribed 
to the warm vs. the cold colors. 


The subjects were 16 female college 
students enrolled in à home economie 
class on textiles. The ‘Tartan test М 
group administered, the Rorschac hoan 
individual appointments. 


The Knapp ‘Vartan test consisted a i 
photographic reproductions of 30 P 
lected Scottish tartans numbered 4 
mounted on cards of uniform siz Ш 
our study these cards were placed 1 
random ‘order on the surface Ol А 
large table and along the chalk ledge 
of a long blackboard, all at approx 
mately the same height. The subje. 
were instructed to inspect the enti. 
set for a few moments from a dista, 
of from three to five feet and the" y 
indicate their preferences accord! 
to the following system. On a pio! 
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| тг sheet, exch subject record- 
tartans шш numbers of the 12 
the 12 2 vest and the numbers of 
ile be 1 "pe least. V hen, con- 
то sites 2 liked best. they each 
liked Ns сп p MN Of the 12 
[emi] eni they each circled the 6 
uti as ж unpleasant. Thus the sub- 
vei k, bene the 30 пичапу into 
with nA sis, along a five point scale 
fsted "eh tartans remaining Un- 
orming the neutral category, 

The 30 


ing 
ne 


0 tartans, classified accord- 
lca Me Je system ol closed. vs. 
Ors Sewanee, and cold. vs. warm col- 
Маас pos х Holmann, in press) 
«йшкй 4 overall classificational 
(2) m (1) warm-closed patterns, 
Close nopen patterns, (9) cold- 
yim e and (D cold-open 
lin ord or each subject, each tar- 

cived a preference score. of 


sd Categories respectively were 
Number ed up by category. Since the 
Of the fo of tartans included in cach 
he ye ur Larkin types Was not equal, 

uling preference scores for 


Cac] 
1 4 3 * 
op Ре would be weighted in favor 


Чеш е numerous type if added 
Was e. Consequently. equal weight 
1 lou dined by converting cach of 
hu, : preference scores to 7 scores. 
lan |: cach subject received four tar- 
ака reference scores: it warm-closed 

a cold-closed 


topp I Warmeopen total, 


Mal. | 
оц Г and a cold-open total. To partial 
Ing = color variable these four scor- 
two Categories were combined into 
fonan ШЕ ones: (1) all warm colors 
M ( " plus closed. texture) and (2) 
ie l colors (open plus closed. tex- 
the )- By subtracting the latter from 

1 namely 


e Ths 
fop mer a preference score. 


H the S 
üp € warm colors, was thus arrived 
t 
le = 
ereq Rorschach test wits adminis- 
bi in accordance with common 


Oc 

- af E in- 
Win ше followed by it complete m 
» AH protocols. were scored. in 
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terms of standard categories. In addi- 
поп, the following special measures 
were introduced. The absolute num- 
bers of the responses were 
grouped on the basis ol the respective 
blot hues into four classes: (а) cold 
(green IN, green N, blue), (b) warm 
(red, pink, orange, yellow). (c) red 
plus pink. (d) red. The latter. two 
subdivisions of the warm class were 
singled out in view of the sympto- 
matic value reported in the literature 
espec ially lor these colors (Rickers- 
Owsiankina, It van der Waals. 
1916). In the present study only these 
[our special color scores were utilized. 


color 


RrsULIS 


The above described color scores ol 
the iwo tests were related to each 
other by means of. Spearman's rank 
order coetlicients. of correlation. For 
this purpose the four Rorschach 
scores and the class of ап warm- 
minus-cold scores were each put in 
The four classes of Ror- 
schach scores were then individually 
correlated with the tartan scoring 
category. The relation between. prel 
erence for warm vs. cold tartans on 
the one hand, and the response to 
various. Rorschach hues on the other 
hand, is expres ed in the four coeth- 
of correlation presented in 


rank order. 


cients 

Table I. According to these data sub- 

jects whose Rorschach reactions fre- 
into one of the warm 


quently fall 
color categori 
the choice of 
and vice versa. 


es, clearly tend to avoid 
warm colored tartans 
Responsiveness to cold 


torrelation between Aes 
thetic Preference for Warm-Col- 
огей Tartans and Use of Color 

on the Rorschach 


TABLE I — (6 


Rorschach Color* 


Cold (green IN. 
green N, bluc) 


nas. 


Varm (red. pink, 8 А 

3 orange. wallow ) 19153 >05 

Red & Pink E 

Red -.28 «5 

* Expressed by the absolute number of Ror- 

schach responses in which color was used 
ЕС. CF. CY: 
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as 
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colors on the Rorschach on the other 
hand, does not appear to relate sig- 
nificantly to any tartan preferences. 

These correlations have lelt one 
question unexamined, = 
played by the texture a ,, w^ а тя 
Furthermore, the scores for the mer 
vidual color responses present a prob- 
lem of distribution. This is especially 
the case with the reactions to the red 
color. Almost a quarter of our sub- 
jects give no red responses whatever 
while the remainder show a decidedly 
skewed distribution with two giving 
as many as five. Ac cordingly, хе 
elected to divide our subjects into 
three groups with respect to the num- 
ber ol their red responses on the 
Rorschach: first, eleven subjects who 
give no such responses at all, second, 
twenty-five subjects with ] or 2 red 
responses, and last, ten subjects giving 
3 or more red responses. 

For cach subject the sum ol his 
rankings lor cach of the four types ol 
tartans was obtained. Thereafter, the 
means of the three groups were com- 
puted for cach of the four types of 
tartans and an F test with 2 and 43 
degrees of freedom was performed to 
determine the significance of these dif- 
ferences, The results of this analysis 
are given in Table II. It will be ob- 
served that the differences among the 
means of these three red color groups 
exceed the 1% level for the cold-open 
and the warm-closed tartans. Bearing 
in mind that a high mean on the tar- 


ic Signift 5 i ?^eyce plion 
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tans indicates a preferred rating, it 
will be seen that those subjects giving 
a meaningful number ol red responses 
on the Rorschach prefer aesthetically 
cold-open tartans and reject warm- 
Closed tartans. It will also be obser ved 
that the differences between the 
means ol the three groups for Ше 
warm-open and сої losed tartans are 
without statistical significance. Thus 
a somewhat more subtle and stati» 
tically more secure relationship be 
tween responses to the red color on. 
the Rorschach and tartan preference 
is revealed. 
DISCUSSION 


As indicated above, to understand 
the implications of the disparate, 1 
not actually contradictory appearing 
behavior of our subjects we have b: 
keep in mind the psychologic al nature 
ol the two tasks employed in the 
study. On the Rorschach ‘Test there 
are no, or almost no instructions O1 
directives, The material is relatively 
unstructural and vague. The siet 
setting does not call for a task or E" 
gabe" in any clear-cut manner, И 
stead it encourages subjectivity ап 
freedom of action. In contrast to this, 
the Tartan Test in the formalize 
structure of its material and primarily 
in the instructions calling for er 
brated aesthetic judgments, impose * 
task situation that requires carelt 
deliberation and reflection, With hé 
spect to the individual patterns of t ^ 
tartans it is of interest in the conte* 


EAnrE П. F Test of Significance Between Means for Rorschach Grouping 
lor Red Responses on Four Tartan Scores 


No. of Reactions 
10 Red Color on 


lartans 
the Rorschach 


Means 
Number of 
Subjects 
u 12.00 
25 12:94 
10 2 12.09 
Between sum of 
squares Al 
Within sum of 
squares 735.90 
I. 1 
р. ТЕЛ 


Warm-Open 


Warm-Closed.— Cold-Open Cold-Closed 


‘Tartans Tartans Tartans 
Means Means Means 
5.55 30.00 
20.24 
20.40 
67.00 
718.90 801.00 
6.04 1.80 
< Ol 


ns. 
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ae ndings that the two tartan 
tonse which yield significant rela- 
Камыт v Rorschach performance, 
Bud гое escribed elsewhere (Knapp, 
M M A in press) as respective- 
uA een active. Fhese appella- 
uum Жы each in terms ol two 
Dal namely color and texture. 
terized $ opm tartans may be charac- 
thes ОП. ‘sentially passive in that 
tinctly s. jue preeu colors in a dis- 
Closed t aengus design. The warm- 
® toL MT on the other hand, may 
that c of as active in the sense 
ed dolo incorporate predominantly 
figurati in a complex “busy” con- 
ation, 

It then 


more appears plausible that the 


ing d ge i succumbs to the excit- 
red blo compelling qualities of the 
Situation in the relatively unregulated 
le Will m the Rorschach, the more 
Safe ch [ecl in need of à defensively 
{Беку when distancing and de- 
Nition of are prescribed by the defi- 
titine. Ше task: shunning the cap- 
and раа of the warm colors 
and M to the non-committal 
Oben v S atmosphere ol the cold- 
on both tans. The subject thus retains 
vard a] tasks his basic receptivity to- 
le hice but modifies 
Passivit avioral manifestations of this 
Prevail, In accordance with the forces 
Who 18 in the over-all situation. 
verus A the who exercises 
ansa д over his re- 
Dl... OS 


person 
mastery 
ie ra Ж. remaining impervious to 
Mot Cr-powering impact of the red 
fronte the Rorschach. when con- 
ie E With the Tartan Test displays 
tub] Y controlled and active be- 

U pattern. by concentrating on 
incorpo- 


"uu EX configurations that INC 
distinctly 


Eha u г 
Чеги warm colors in а 
red form organization. 


0 А 
Derim, is reminded here of both ex- 
“ сета] (Sarason, 1954. p. 148) 
Poin gj ical (Shapiro, 1960) research 
Мезек toward the conclusion that 
ме he responses which integrate 
TRUM Of color in some precise form 

Very (the FG score) are ime 

raits than 


Y different personality t 
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the primary, more or less primitive 
reactions to color (CF and C scores). 
Although the color groupings of our 
study are not differentiated by con- 
ventional Rorschach scoring symbols, 
it seems reasonable to assume that a 
high number of reactions to red is 
likely to embrace the whole range of 
color scores. The selection of warm- 
closed tartans on the other hand, 
clearly corresponds to an exclusive FC 
performance on the Rorschach. 

In comparing the subjects’ color re- 
actions on the Tartan and on the Ror- 
schach Tests within the above frame- 
work these reactions, appearing in- 
congruous when viewed in isolation, 
now fall into two distinct. internally 
meaningful behavioral patterns. Be- 
sides calling attention to the general 
principle of concern for the total phe- 
nomenal field in personality assess- 
ment, such approach simultaneously 
throws light upon the more specific 
problem of the validity of the color 
hypothesis by demonstrating some of 
the conditions determining its poten- 
tial usefulness as а psychodiagnostic 


indicator. 

SUMMARY 
attempts LO contribute 
anding of the relation- 
personality and color 
analyzing the reactions 
to the colored. stimuli 
on the Rorschach. and on the Knapp 
Tartan Tests. Apparent discrepancies 
in these Г actions acquire consistency 
and meaningfulness when studied 
within the broader framework ol the 
total test situation, thereby throwing 
into locus some subtleties in the psy- 
chodiagnostic use of color perception. 
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Experimenter Modeling Effects as Determinants of 


Subject's Responses 


ROBERT 
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INTRODUCTION 


sth ats experiment the objet Ù 
"ns ead pelor some task, The ex- 
doin d Tn request the subject to 
lom i А T ANODE questions, per 
фу. ти о i verbal or motor exer: 
ШТУ, E v allow his autonomic 
lIunction stem to generate a set ol 
fent te ei a moving tape. The ex- 
own [oti MC | а given experimenter s 
Шы}, анн ol an experimental 
"nce of ерон his subjects perlorm- 
Which th Me satin task is the extent to 
Sb feet, f experimente models” his 
an тон practice, we can speak ol 
hg) 1 imenter modeling ellect (or 
NN sep ol experimenters” per 
ir rane correlate significantly with 
Осы omly assigned subjects! per- 

s We will consider the evi- 


dey 
ke Я 
rom E this phenomenon drawn 
ini a areas ol survey research, 
m 
psychology, and laboratory 


› 
| sye hology 


EN pe 
in тете) Modeling Effects 
Mey Research 


imate of 
‘The In- 


a sea or ideology bias. 
"lon of such a correlation. 15 


tet 


and experiments 
Fable 1 were sup- 
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not always straightlorward, If inter- 
viewers are allowed any choice in the 
selection ol interviewees, they may 
simply be selecting like-minded re- 
spondents. П intery iewers are not al- 
lowed anv choice in interviewee selec- 
tion but respondents ате not randoni- 
Iv assigned to interviewers, the same 
problem may result, Thus, il 100 in- 
terviewers are each assigned а sample 
ol respondents Irom their home neigh- 
borhoods, the opinions ol interviewers 
and respondents are likely to come 
precor related. HH, however, respondents 
are randomly assigned to interviewers, 
and il errors of observation, recording 
and coding сап be eliminated, a re- 
sulting correlation between interview- 
e opinions and their respondents 
opinions provide a good measure ol 
modeling ellects, Evidence lor the 
phenomenon ol interviewer modeling 
elects has been provided by Blanken- 


(1910): Cahalan, Famulonis and 


ship 

Verner (1917): Canuil (lott): Chak 
(1927) : Ferber and Wales (1952) : 
Hyman (1951): Katz (1919); and 


Hyman (1919). There 
additional studies show- 
eflects do not al- 
they mav olten be 
aughn. and Evans, 


Stember and 
are, ol course. 
ing that modeling 
wavs occur or that 
trivial (Freiberg. bs 
1916; Udow, 1912; Wyatt, 1919: Wyatt 
and Campbell, 1950). In the studies 
cited, the direction ol correlation has 
usually, but not always 
interviewers obtained 
opposite 10 


been positive. 


In a lew cases. 
significantly 
they themselves had made 
Interestingly. 
training did 
ible 


responses 
those which th 
ıo the questionnaire, 
amount of interviewer 
not scem to be an important. val 
in predicting interviewer ellects (Can- 
uil. 1910. Further discussion of mod- 
to be found in Harris 
(1951). 


cling ellects is 
(1948) and Maccoby 
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Experimenter Modeling Effects 
in Clinical Psychology 

In a clinical experiment on stress, 
one ol the experimenters found him- 
sell filled with grave doubts and anx- 
icties about the studies undertaken, 
Every patient tested by this experi- 
menter showed severe anxiety re- 
sponses whereas other experimenters 
iwpically obtamed anger responses 
(Funkenstein, King and Drolette, 
1957). This anecdotz serves to illus- 
trate possible modeling eflects in clin- 
ical research, More concrete evidence 
in the arca of clinical psychological 
evaluation comes from the study by 
Berger (1951). He had cight exam- 
iners administer Rorschachs to sub- 
jects after the examiners had them- 
selves been tested. Correlations were 
computed between the examiners’ 
scores on 12 Rorschach variables and 
the scores they obtained [rom their 
subjects. Two of the twelve variables 
showed a statistically significant cor- 
relation between examiners’ scores 
and their subjects’ scores. The num- 
ber of popularly seen concepts corre- 
lated .86 (p= .01) and the use of 
the white spaces of the blots correlated 
:80 (p = .08). 


An excellent example ol modeling 
effects has been provided by Graham 
(1960) in the area ol psychotherapy. 
А total of ten psychotherapists were 
divided into two groups on the basis 
ol their own perceptual style in the 
Rorschach method. Half the thera. 
pists tended to see more movement in 
the ink blots relative to color than did 
the remaining therapists, The ten 
therapists saw a total of 89 patients 
for eight months of treatment. Ror- 
schachs administered to the patients 
of the two groups of therapists showed 
no differences before treatment. After 
treatment the patients seen by the 
relatively more movement-perceiving 
therapists saw significantly more move- 
ment themselves. Patients seen by the 
relatively more color-perceiving ther- 

apists saw significantly more color 
after treatment, This finding seems in 


Experimenter Modeling Effects 


some ways less surprising than some 
others because of the longer-term nat- 
ure of the relationship established be- 
tween the therapists and patients. 
Other workers have reported. person- 
ality changes of psychotherapy ра 
tients toward the personality ol then 
therapist. Because of inadequate con- 
trols, unfortunately, in most cases this 
may have meant nothing more than 
that successful therapy patients be- 
came more like non-patients in per- 
sonality. One suggestive finding showed 
more directly hostile therapists evok- 
ing more directly hostile responses 
from their patients (Bandura, Lip- 
sher and Miller, 1959) . 


Laboratory Studies of 
Experimenter Modeling Effects 
While studies of modeling ellects 
have been conducted for some years 
in the field and in the clinic, analo 
gous studies in the laboratory have 
been undertaken only very recently 
This may be attributable to а Bci 
eral belief. that the greater "roug 


Pa : d піс 
and-tumble" of the field and cli! c 
might naturally lead to —_ o 
modeling and related effects. CO 


verscly, the greater degree ol "control 
and "precision" of the laboratory 
seems often to have led to the view 
that these extrancous effects are less 
likely to occur. " 

The basic premises underlying ie 
development of a program ol пазе n 
on laboratory - experimenters' con 
were that: (1) There is no discont y 
ity of control, precision, or apes v 
processes between field studies, ЫШ 
ical studies and laboratory studies X 
аге a simple function of the site 10 
the research, and (2) that there is |. 
discontinuity between the prone ie 
governing the interpersonal expe 
menter-subject relationship in any 80. 
Of social research and the proce, 
governing any other sort of инет] 
sonal relationship, 


(t 

А total of eight experiments M 

been conducted which were desig? ic 

to assess the existence and magni il 
of experimenter modeling effects: ° 


^ 


› 
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Of these studies 
task. Subjects 
Series 


employed. the same 
| Were asked to rate a 
0 Я ТО 
опа ші о is = pd лаан. Sp 
Usuccesstul the pe i 3 
pentad m] e persons. pictured ap- 
experimen Ds, In all. eight. studies, 
she Tils themselves rated, the 
Thy; Os belore running their subjects, 
training sesso ste в: part ol the 
CG procedure, — it being most 
er x. to nain experimenters by 
ei ae asume the role ol sub- 
tile al га. Ше authors acted in the 
ficia eie Min: For cach study, 
теи. pm were defined by. the 
ol the 2 )OlWeen the mean rating 
menier! 5 ан by the dillerent experi- 
photo , S prie: and the mean 
Mente ‘ ^ vo tained by cach experi 
Dun ШО all his subjects, The 
Ore the N eNperimenters (and there: 
Per study ш correlation coellicient) 
anved trom 10 to 26. Ehe 


nu 
nb : 

ol subje i me 
hom 55 ес per study ranged 


Jerry рї “ 206. Ihe number ol sub- 
lo 9p. i SNpeorimenter ranged [ош | 
“д € Mean falling between 5 and 
800 115 experimenters and over 


ы Miis were included, 
tate | Aparimentens were either grad- 
Uate alenta or advanced undergrad- 
ance dents in psychology о! guid- 
| d Subjects were drawn from 
? рус IY college courses, primarily 
tion, logy bur. also Irom educit 
СТА sciences, and. the human- 
ol the experiments were de- 
espen at least one hypothesis 
eg Cling енш ellects other than 
о © 5 ol aie (as, for example, the 
di Nperimenters expectancy) 
"Ur obtained. by them. All 
n ropa had at least two treat- 
Nord йү, Juons the eflects of which 
Е Mode is to be partially transcended 
a ap LP elects 
ГӨШ? l shows the correlation (Rho) 
ye en, M cach of the eight studies 


lo 


1 d; 

NT Aliita produced by experi- 

a a | 

\ = on I dita later obtained. by 
i 1 ; : Ж 

Me i оа ДЕП subjects. In addition 


(OT M ы: i 
lle tations expressing model- 
WES ` S 

Me number of experi- 
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menters on which the correlation is 
based is shown for each experiment, 
Table І shows a remarkable incon- 
ммепсу of obtained correlations, the 
range ol Rhos being from —.49 to 
+.05. Taken individually, only the 
correlation of (65. (p = .001) differed 
significantly from zero at even the 10 
level, two-tailed. (The finding of .65 
obtained. by Hinkle, unfortunately 
was the only correlation based on data 
not available lor closer study by the 
author.) However, the hypothesis that 
this array ol correlations could. con- 
stitute a set ol chance fluctuations 
from some "true" value ol Rho had 
to be rejected. Using the technique 
suggested by Snedecor (1956) the 
value ol y? was 20:30 which with 7 df 
was significant at the .005 level, (The 
same analysis omitting Hinkle’s data 
gave a y? value ol 9.80 which with 6 
di was significant at the .15 level.) 
It seems more likely than not that in 
dillerent experiments utilizing a per- 
son perception task there will be sig- 
nificantls dillerent magnitudes of mod- 
eling ellects, which lor any single ex- 
seriment might olten be regarded. its 
ı chance fluctuation Irom a correla- 


tion of zero. 

Table 1 shows the obtained correla- 
the temporal order in which 
riments were performed. Fig. 
obtained correlations 
a function of 


tions in 
the expe 
ure | shows the 
modeling ellects as 


or К 9 
the serial order of experiments. There 
seemed to be a tendency for later 
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INTRODUCTION 


‘There is general agreement that our 
society fosters both a masculine cul- 
ture and a leminine culture, and that 
the behavioral expectations from the 
culture diller according to one's sex 
(Ausubel, 1958; Carmichacl, 1954; 
Prescott, 1957). The female role in 
our society, through the process of 
identification and the unique child- 
rearing patterns associated with this 
role, emphasizes sensitivity toward so- 
cial relationships, greater. emotional 
tone, cooperativeness, generosity, obe- 
dience and amenability to | social 
norms, conlormity, and more precise 
discrimination of socially approved 
and disapproved behavior (Ausubel, 
1958; Sears, Maccoby & Levin, 
Stone & Church, 1957). The greater 
and longer satellization ol the female 
than the male tends to encourage girls 
to perceive themselves as more highly 
valued and accepted by parents than 
is true for boys. (Ausubel, 1958). 


1957; 


In direct contrast to the role 
female, the male is ex 
ciety to. be 


of the 
pected by so- 
more active, energetic, 
fearless, overt in expression of ag- 
gression, less emphatic, and more ac- 
complished in activities outside the 
home environment (Hurlock, 1956; 
Miller & Swanson, 1958). Males are 
more oriented. toward mastery and 
control of their environment than are 
females. To this end, males are given 
more freedom in physical activities 
and less latitude in expressions. ol 
sentiment, fear, and weakness, 

Phe acquisition of awareness con- 
cerning appropriate behavior lo their 
ses develops in boys and girls at an 
early age through continuous diller- 
ential treatment, experience, and the 
articulation ol what society considers 
10 be normal. H a bov or girl has per- 


ceived dillerences in appropriate sex 
role behavior and behaves according 
to the expectations of society conc vin 
ing this sex role, the children coulc 
be expected to manilest attitudes com- 
mensurate with their expected scx 
role. 
PROBLEM 


This study was designed to pe 
tigate the attitudes of boys and gr^ 
concerning sell, other people, ш 
selected aspects of their physical pie 
psychological environment. ae 
hypothesized that girls would exhi P 
more [ecling concerning other people 
and with respect to their environme! " 
than would the boys, Rationale 10% 
this position is based on the evide pes 
Which indicates that females are na 
pected to be more sensitive in set cet 
situations and specifically with ме 
to other people by our society | ха 
аге boys. In contrast. boys e 
pected to exhibit more positive cde 
tudes concerning themselves (цип 8 
girls. Justification for this puse" vf 
based on the earlier desatellization ie 
boys than ol girls and on the ae 
emphasis pliced on indepenes 
achievement for boss by our ones 
This emphasis encourages boys p 
less dependent in their activities | че 
it does girls. Such expectations adr 
considered to be appropriate by f wil 
society for the future dev elope б 
the male, economically and as heat 
the household. 


PROCEDURE 


isi 
A group of 57 males and 15 ста! i 
Who were 19 years ol age and carm 
dates for admission to the Univer? 
high school 
(Urbana, 
sample for 
were 


i 
т 
ой, 
sub-freshiman prog phe 
Hlinois) constitutes jen 
5 ‘eng бк, 
this study. These studt g 
administered an intelli 
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ш кенш and arithmetic achieve- 
"o d | | and a sentence completions 
m к. iro considered were 
dines 5 es and feelings of these 
ا‎ ES themselves and other 
EA Й pos with respect to certain 
Жл e. E psychological character- 
‘tices, tes FH environment, Diller- 
hes ol IM т the attitudes and feel- 
feted 4 е OVS and girls were eval- 
af ties nue the f test statistic lor each 
23 variables. 
‘ Sb fer ty 


pud Sit ty of this study came from 
Sine ио. itu, . Ihe were 
LU bie hee lor admission to an 
(Xperience n h school program. Past 
баа Ne students who were 
&l to indi. or this program has tend- 
ерон late that they, with few cx- 
environ came from a middle-class 
lent, 


eg ition to take the qualilving 
lese с had been extended to 

Previous Fils on the basis ol their 
Omne. d панар and ability. The 
Nemeg 5 observed that the children 
ощ d simulated and concerned 

Ome well on the tests. 

total of 37 males and 45 lemales 

lor admission to the sub- 
ТТ аа. ‘Table I gives the 
i міс of the groups on IQ. 
and arithmetic achievement. 


А les d Mn ms 
се, t showed no significant dilfer- 
"Uy af tween males and females on 
Pa these variables. 
Sls 2 уи 

T] Administered 
le, ue ў ы P” 
i i following tests were adminis- 

1 { < n P : 
i > all the subjects involved in 


feng DY: Lorge’Thorndike Intelli- 
Sst, Cooperative Reading Test, 
ец, Achievement Test (arith- 

ction), and a revision of the 
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Rohde - Hildreth 


tions ‘Test, 


Sentence Comple- 
_Lorge-Thorudike Intelligence Test 
This roup test, which ranges Irom 
grades 7 to 9, was administered to all 
the subjects in this study, The chil- 
dren were asked to respond to both 
the verbal and non-verbal forms, 


Cooperative Reading Test, Form A, 
the lower level of this test, was given 
to all the subjects. A total reading 
score Was used for purposes of making 
comparisons. Vocabulary, speed ol 
comprehension, and level of compre- 
hension are rellected in the total read- 
ing score, 

California Achievement Test (arith 
metic section), The arithmetic section, 
junior high level, of this test was ad- 
ministered to the males and temales. 
This test. measures arithmetic skills 
and understandings, the scores ol 
which were translated. into a grade 
placement [or each child. 


Sentence Completions Test, 
Gallagher - Smith variation ol 
Rohde-Hildreth Sentence Completions 
to evaluate the attitudes 
this 


The 
the 


lest was used 
and values of the children. in 
study. This test is à compromise De- 
tween. objective and projective meas- 
ures, and has been used. by psychol- 
ıine feclings ol indi- 
others and certain 
and psycho- 


ogists to detern 
viduals about sell. 
ol the physical 
environment (Anderson, 1951). 
iginally devel- 
and by Tend- 


aspects 
logical 
The technique was OF 
yed by Payne (1928) d 1 
1930) as a means of increasing 
clive response of the subject 
which could be obtained by 
association method. 


o] 
ler ( 
the produ 
over that 
the word 

The examiner provides a structure 
by means ol the partic ular stems which 


for Boys and Girls 


T 
ABLE : sandar viations 
VEI Summary Means and Standard Deviations k wae 
: Lorge Cooperative сана 
Я J cere ading Lest Arithmetic 
N Age Thorndike E M inus Grade 
^ [licence 7 avi 
| игде Percentiles Placement 
1 Ве 
[Mr И 1 x s.d. 
"lel < s d. A xe. 9 
| 37 12 128.8 10.8 87.6 125 oF i 
3 198 6 89 86.6 14.5 8.6 b. 
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are chosen for the scalc. п the exam 
feels that the “family repre- 
sents a significant arca lor ноа 
tion, he can include stems such 
“My mother..." OF “My father Е 
thus forcing the respondent to ibit 
ment on this arca ol his environment. 
Even if the subject. docs not respond, 
he is offering somc usclul irilormatton 
regarding arcas ol possible resistance 
to investigation. 


iner 


In addition tọ specific , Content 
stems, a number of stems arc included 
which are more open-ended such as 
“f wish that all |..." or "Most of the 
time I " In both the content 
structured and non-content structured 
items the child has complete freedom 
to respond to cach stem in any way 
which he feels is proper. Of particular 
interest in the present study is the cx- 
pression of affect. For example, to 
the one stem “My mother . we 
can obtain: 

"My mother is often cross and irrit- 
able." (Negative affect) 

"My mother is a wonderful person." 
(Positive affect) 

"My mother is five fect four inches 
tall.” (Neutral affect) 

As in other projective devices, it is 
assumed that the child will reflect his 
own wishes, desires, fears, and needs 
by the type of answer he chooses to 
add to the stem. In the case of adults 
with strong ego defenses, this assump- 
tion is open to question (Rotter, 
1951). However, Forer (1960) in a 
recent. review of the literature lound 
that this technique seemed productive 
and valid when used with children 
and adolescents. 


In this present version, stems were 
chosen to investigate content areas 
such as self abilities, family, other per- 
sons, school, and such abstract con- 
cepts as achievement, competition, 
creativity, etc., that seemed relevant 
for the present study, These specific 
content stems were supplemented by 
a number of open-ended stems. ` 


This test was administered in a 
group situation. The subjects were en- 
g 
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couraged to work as rapidly as pos 
sible. The task was tọ complete a 
series ol 52 stems in any way they 
should choose. Most ol the subjects 
were able to complete the exercise in 
thirty minutes. ' 

a. Scoring, The additional value "i 
giving the child. Ireedom to respont 
in апу way to these stems 15 not 
bought without a price. The price Is 
the possibility of using objective ao 
ing procedures, In its place, judga 
ratings were used, In an eltort to pe 
as objective as possible, an extensive 
scoring manual was developed to evat- 
uate the data Irom the Sentence Conr 
pletions Test. This scoring poe 
has been reported elsewhere (Smit | 
1962), Preliminary work on data ur 
concerned. with this study indicates 
that the Rohde-Hildreth scoring mia 
tem would not be adequate for a 
mining the dimensions of major СО! 
cern to this study. 


Attitudes concerned with sell, Lm 
and certain aspects of the psy ge 
ical and physical environment ut 
the major concepts Тог investigati @- 
These dimensions were reduced to m 
cific concepts under which the e 
priate responses by each child Rer | 
categorized. More specifically, the of 
category reduced to the dimensions a 
physical self, social self. ома чен 
self, internal control, and expressti 
about present school performam о 
The category concerned with peint 
about other people contained eS eh 
sions regarding the family. mol "m 
father, sibs, other people, same 1 
opposite sex, and teacher, With »Y 
spect to the subjects’ physical and Phi 
chological environment, scoring sind 
ards were dev loped for the follow? 
dimensions: creativity, work, тей 
school in a global sense, past €? i 
ences, education, fears and anxi? 0 
recreation, future, and com pet ог 
Criteria were established for cath |, 
Wing’ responses ol cach of the is 
concepts, Evaluation of the suble 


rt 
А ^ ol, 
protocols was done without qf 
knowledge 


À concerning the sex © 
subjec t: 


4 


И 


| 


We, Counselors; clinical ps 
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nM Dd ol the subjects 
aliua "à n assified, the strength ol 
Bories « ; each о! the separate cate- 
à m cach child was determined. 

scale. ( DAC NS NBI. уз; 
т. ыш from highly positive 
ADI Te seen 
Veightin а Г à S Is dimension. 
made а, PM the extent ol allect was 
Ше nies basis ol the strength ol 
Бега sd S responses and the num- 
within pte which were classified 
imple, ; various categories. For ex- 
| ا‎ number of responses in 
cating y T were considered. as indi- 
the ae ШЫ strong allect should 
tral. p eu be anything but neu- 
"ordi Mo ponen small number ol 
Were Se ыш. extreme allect 
[йү ied ay being either highly 


fiz (+ +) or highly negative 
Der ^ Fhe criteria of relative num- 
€ ^ 
И responses per category and the 


Stre 
pisc of the statements were em- 
shoves 2 evaluate the degree ol affect 
1 bv the children in this study. 
validity and reliability. 
inb UR the obvious [ace validity 
Evaluati with this technique for 
Values E personal attitudes and 
Studie, there have been reports of 
‘ation m which more empirical val- 
М attempts were made. Studies 
Oller (1951) and another by 
tients y. (1948) report validity соећ- 
responce САТ [rom .61 to .82 between 
lest. к at a sentence. completions 
ting, Шаг to the one used here, and 
Dert of values and attitudes by ex- 
wa > In Rotter's study these experts 
1 :hologists 


b Fe 
Aside Тыр, 


Roha 


Te a h I > › 
Monon iat Rohde’s investigation. 
ei, OM (1919) , as did the previously 


ed 4 
С Investigators, used both sexes 1n 


his 
Dt arg and supported the results of 
Meje Studies by finding a validity co 
bez, Ut of .50 between ratings by eX- 
7 and responses on û sentence 
r tions test. 
heic" (1958) 
s € to discriminate ty 
we mis both sexes with 
le M à sentence comp 
Djectivelv scored attituc 


found that it was 
pes of atti- 
71% accu- 
letions test 
le scales 
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were employed as the criterion. This 
same researcher used a sentence com- 
pletion test and ratings by therapists 
on a group of early terminators and 
another group of long-term clients in 
psychotherapy. The validity coefficient 
in this case was 80. Elbert (1957) 
was able to discriminate well adjusted 
from poorly adjusted in his study of 
Air Force enlisted personnel using а 
sentence completions test. “These m 
vestigators indicated that it was the 
best single predictor compared to 
other variables such as sick-call rate. 
job proficiency, peer nominations, ар- 
апа biographical data. 


titude scores 

The literature reporting testretest 
stability оп tests similar to the one 
employed in this study range from .76 
(Rohde, 1948) to .90 (Rotter, 1951). 
‘The time interval reported by both 
of these investigators Was not less than 
six months between test periods. 
Kline (1948), Rotter (1951). and 
Rohde (1916) have independently re- 
ported inter-scorer reliability coelli- 
cients ranging [rom .86 to 96, 


An inter-scorer reliability check 
was made on 20 randomly chosen sub- 
in 


constituted the sample 
this study. Two judges, who were lam- 
iliar with the scoring manual, inde- 
yendently scored these 20 protocols. 
Table II presents а summary of the 
inter-judge agreement. 
It will be noticed that the 20 pro- 
ded a total of 160 possible 
hich some valence Wis 
"wo judges agreed on 


jects who 


results of the 


tocols viel 
categories [or w 


to be assigned. 1 agre 
the assignment for the direction ol 

* H as 
whether it be positive. 


the valence ( 
neutral, or negative) in 496 instances 
or 93% of the time. Analysis of agree- 
ment on valence direction. lor sep: 
arate categories indicated a range of 
75°, 10 100€; agreement. The two 
judges were in complete agreement 
concerning the specific valence to be 
assigned 730, of the time; 24°, of the 
time they were in disagreement by 
one valence step: and 3%, of the time 
they were in disagreement by two or 
valence steps. In only two m- 
did the judges disagree CON- 


more 
минсе 


em У wee H Girls 
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cerning whether the CALCZOTY ee 
tion should be assigned a positive o 
negative weighting. 

To determine if one judge tended 
to usc a specific classification ч alee 
more than the other judge, байый 
Product-Moment correlations. wer 
calculated between the judges 1 Ий. 
For this analysis, a total postitive px 
lect score ( „ АЛ assigned ay 
one judge on all ol the variables lor 
cach child was compared with the pos- 
itive values assigned on all of the 
variables lor each child by the second 
judge. The same procedure was fol- 
lowed in determining the amount ol 
inter-judge agreement for neutral al- 
fect (N) and negative aflect (N 

). The correlations between the 
two judges lor positive affect was .95, 
for negative allea 85, and for neutral 


affect 91. These correlations tend to 
indicate that one judge did not lavor 
a classification more than the other 
judge. 


ANALYSIS OF DATA AND RESULTS 
Expressions by males and those by 


females on cach of the 23 variables 


TABLE TE — Interseorer Valence 


gories from 20 Randomly Chose 
Гуре of Agreement for 23 Categories 
Two judges agree on the valence direction 
Iwo judges agree on an identical valence 
Two judges disagree by one Valence step 
Pwo judges disagree 


"In only 2 of the 34 disag 
there differences in judgments 
instances the disagreement w 
affect and neutral affect, 


‘Tanne HI — Means, Stand 
on the Self Variables by Boys and € 


Variables 


Boys 
N 
Physical Self 1.30 
Intellectual Self 4.84 
Social Sell 384 
Internal Control DTI 
School Achievement 3.13 


Significant 1 Values 
RADI 


1.990, 


жае (I 


ж li 


by two or more valence steps 


reements over direction of \ 
between positive affec 
as either between posi 


ard Deviations, and ¢ Vi 


; . Sed 
were evaluated using the / test statisti 
with 80 degrees of Lreedom, 


Table II gives a summary ol a 
means, standard deviations, and val- 
ues trom the f fest, with their ў 
dated probabilities, on the хий 
concerned with sell tor the males Am 
females. It will be noticed that ihe 
probability associated with the / um 
lor physical self between. the йн 
and Females is significant bevond 1 : 
OT level. Here the males showed per 
positive allect toward physical nis 
than did the females. In like mann Б 
although not reaching significance. 
the males consistently gave 4 
sions indicating more positive ad wi 
on other. variables concerning oe 
than did the females, On the x 
achievement variable, both the m : 
and the females gave expressions, f : 
allect which were evaluated as DCNS 
equal. 


ахо" 


Table IV gives the means. standard 
deviations, and ¢ values, with ne i 
sociated probabilities, on the ШЫ 
variables for the males. and nm 
The probabilities associated with ly. 
( values for the variables fav 


— є ible Cate 
Agreement? lor a Total of 160 Possible 
n Protocols of the Sentence Completion 


lest 


чи 
> е Range ol Peer 
ü 
426 25 n 
Ж “0 | p 
110 10 i 
15 ii 


тє 
Р „м“! 

zes D 
alence between the (wo pug 32 
and negative allect. In the peres 
уе affect and neutral affect O1 1 


А [ect 
alues for Expressions ol А1 


vx е А А “Test 
9115 on the Sentence Completions Tes 


1 
Girls 


z 
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tjrs юм lather were signilicant be- 
tint ie ; | level. It will be noticed 
spia nean scores lor the females 
cn tables were significantly 
Шенне than lor the males. The 
ea. <2 in the mean scores ol the 
+ tale Ч temales lor their expres- 

toward vbs were not significant, 


ee ne ables same ven and othe 
iore 3 entitles were significantly 
(Sce |ы, than were the males 
БН ч, id The probability амо 
Wishes dens tthe (values Гот these vari- 
level Cin тел beyond the .01 
and pe 7 : te variables opposite sex 
emale 4 ч р ee ае 
Were m сшщ to indicate that thes 
Males i positive than were the 
еме, though significance way not 
ing ишь standard deviations, 
» me ues for expressions of allea 
POET females on variables 
sica] Pme the psychological and phy- 
in rap ШТП are summarized 
the em 1. I will be noticed that 
ing Mari gave expressions indicat- 
са be ive allect which were signifi- 

ond the 01 level on the vari- 


scores ol 


Tinie re 
PLE IV — Means, Standard Dev 


iations, and ¢ Values 


ables religion and work, Wi respe! 
to the variable creat vedo булы 
; on А emales 
were more positive than the males. 
The бим vielded a value of 1.955 
which was significant at the .05 level 
On the variables competition, Fill itio 
recreation, fears and anxieties, pili 
поп. past experience, and school, the 
Iemales consistently tended to be more 
positive in their expressions concern- 
ing these variables than did the males, 
although significance was not reached. 
Nine ol the 23 variables were sig- 
nificant bevond the ‚05 level. The 
probability associated with finding 
nine or more ol these statistics signifi- 
cant by chance at the .05 level is less 
ten thousand (Levitt, 


than one in 


1961). 
DisctsstoN oF THE RESULTS 


The males in this study were con- 
sstently more positive concerning 
themselves than were the females. 
This was particularly true dor the 
males in the area ol physical self. Such 
results were predicted in view ol pre- 
vious research which has discussed the 
the expectations by society 


nature of 


for Expressions of Affect 
Completions Test 


9H the Barns ; 3 
ss 1е Family Variables by Boys and Girls on the Sentence 

ШЕЙ 

tables "m Girls i 
Family 2 sd. "m 
Father es L35 
gather 1.19 121 
"ia 1.65 И 

ity: 38 i 
сац ! Values 

` = 2638 

Js 


= 1.090 


r 
Mira CERA 
EV — Means, Standard Deviations. 
Other P һу 
Compleuons Test 


о ades : ре 
n the Variables Concerning 
Sentence 


Able. 
les Boys 
n | 
Gre es х sd. 
рок 3.80 90 
Кое Se : 12 
E Pes 1 pun 151 
N ШЙ p 1.57 RD 
[M f | 1.67 
^s Meany EV 7 
2 Ё alues 

As 2.03 


1990 


Expressions of Affect 


and t Values for ‹ 
іх on the 


eople by Boys and ( 


Girls 1 
` sa, 
4.58 1.09 
440 51 
5.60 1.11 
167 1.66 


17% 


: | sls 
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iati alues for Expressi Affect 
oF VI — Means, Standard Deviations, and ¢ Values for сея ol 
inni on the "Environmental Variables" by Boys and Girls on the 
Sentence Completions Test 


ГА 
Variables Boys 
s.d. 
i 1.12 
Creativity ж 
Work Te 
Religion aa 
School А 789 
Past Experience ga 
Education и :02 
Fears and Anxieties 1-80 
Recreation 1.07 
Future б 
Competition 1.58 


Significant 1 Values 
Ol 2.6838 
1.000 


oe 


for males. Boys, particularly during 
adolescence, are expected to be aware 
of their physical capabilities and to 
be athletically active. This is in direct 
contrast to the more physically mature 
females who, because of gross changes 
which are taking place in their body 
at this period of time, are less positive 
about themselves than are the males. 
Ausubel (1958) has indicated that 
girls tend to satellize more and longer 
than boys. Girls are supervised and 
protected longer. They do not gain 
the breadth of experience, independ- 
ence, and aggressive characteristic ex- 
pected of boys during the pre-adoles- 
cent period, Since girls are not given 
the opportunity to engage in goal di- 
rected behavior for which they are 
specifically responsible as are boys, 
they do not have the Opportunity to 
develop sureness concerning their own 
abilities. Since society expects boys at 
an early age to begin developing skills 
leading to independent decision mak- 
ing, they are often forced to be de- 
pendent on themselves in this decision 
making process. Therefore, it is rea- 
sonable to find that males will be 
more positive toward themselves than 
will females, especially with regard to 
physical sell. However, the high posi- 
iive expressions given by the boys re- 
garding physical self in this study may 
be influenced not only by cultural ex- 


Girls d 


pectations, but by the age of the sub 
jects. ii 

The females in this study were бү 
nificantly more positive than jo 
males regarding the variables june se 
mother, father, same sex, and. ae 
people. This is a reasonable pe ne 
in light of the cultural expectation. 
imposed on the female. Our — 
expects girls. to. be more ge 
toward others and particularly seid 
respect to the family and home sit ^ 
tions. Such expectations are nol * 


s ala ИЙ 
strongly imposed on the males. Бе 
thermore, females аге ехре‹ ted pe 
positive regarding the family 5 


their future roles will emphasize. T, 
sponsibilities in this arca. Inputs 
at least, society does not reward , st 
havior by a female directed qe 
the development of an adequate 5 i 
ily situation. In contrast, the ma ron 
€xpected to be able to "cut the Pail 
Strings" as soon as he is able. `1 hie ions 
ferences in these cultural expectat a 
appear early in the lives ol eH Y 
Boys are encouraged to be indeps 


Girls 
fol 


s 


ent in their plav-time activities. | 
on the other hand, are rewardct А 
positive feelings concerning the Ft 


1% 
an > bu 
Situation by being encouraged to P^ 
with dolls 


and to depict the ro i as 
the mother in as realistic a fashie 
Possible, M 
OI fit 


i Particular interest was the, j 
ing that the females were not 518 


1 
iif 
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candy different than the males in their 
S. ilc toward the opposite sex. 
— не explanation for 
Em : is seems to center around 
v BE of the subjects. At 12 vears of 
en have not suth iently matured 
cm Am : «d and emotionally to develop 
toward o a cursory attachment 
iiiter ^ apposite sex. It is of some 
males doge to note that the fe- 
бате ` 1 , tended to be somewhat 
than n |, e toward the opposite sex 
lieri ES | тё males. The same argu- 
Positie i г presented to explain the 
the bse ler significant expressions by 
this Boe. с PRADA the same scx. At 
seek аб йик more than boys. tend to 
ин, о. || ogical support from their 
OVS are | [ іе хате sex. In contrast, 
fiie. b requently engaged in compe- 
| i With peers of the same sex. 

nite ва that the girls were not sig- 
Mate T mne positive than the boys 
ind. Oy ш teacher is a perplexing 
forces e expect that cultural 
ing E on the girls concern- 
in highly igures would be manifested 
toward «aruis expressions ol affect 

authority figures. However, 
y me ol the community from 
1 these subjects. were sampled 
rule against finding a greater dif- 
Hee in the expressions of positive 
Concerning the teacher. Since 
ecele еп were candidates for an 
liveg rated high school program and 
May m university community, this 
as bun. resulted in the boys being 
the „vê toward the teacher as were 

51115. 


A] 
b though the females were more 


Ositiy. 
the ie in their expressions than were 
Con es on all of the variables con- 


tap ng. the physical and psychologi- 
sh, "D vironment, onlv three variables 
the ү significant differences between 
ү pressions of the males and. fe- 
La These variables were religion, 
Bec," and creativity. The culture ex- 
“hig Cmales to react in à positive 
Jeg, °" in these areas. In fact, it has 
di ipi, RRested that attitudes about 

Cre and work are major factors 
Dating the sexes (Kuhlen, 
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еа а Го а great extent. work, re- 
M and being creative are major 
аса around which the female is 
а ae 1 AH and 4 
For females, such T у нер te 

temales, s actors are closely 
associated with parental identification 
in child-rearing. The mother, as a 
good, model or as an adequate model 
provider, emphasizes to the young fe- 
male the need for religion, hard work, 
and originality in activities associated 
with family living. Again, society does 
not look favorably upon the female 
who is not positive concerning these 
areas, 

SUMMARY 

[his study was designed to deter- 
mine and compare the attitudes con- 
cerning self, others, and certain as- 
pects of the psychological and physical 
environment of males and females. 

The subjects were selected from a 
group of candidates who were being 
evaluated for admission to an acceler- 
ated high school program. A total of 
37 males and 45 females were admin- 
istered a sentence completions: test. 
Each protocol was evaluated using a 
scoring system which had previously 
been developed. 

The results clearly indicated that 
re significantly more positive 
s in their expressions con- 
‚ and consistently 


males we 
Шап female 
cerning physical self, and. | 
tended to be more positive than fe- 
males on other variables concerned 
with self. In contrast, females were 
significantly more positive Шап the 
males on variables concerned with the 
family, other people, creativity, work, 
and religion. 

The explanation for such results 
centered around the differences in the 
social expectations on males and fe- 
males. Boys, because of earlier desatel- 
lization experiences, are expected to 
be dependent on self in problem-solv- 
ing behavior. In contrast, girls are ex- 
pected by society to be more positive 
toward. family and other people in 
their environment. Furthermore, be- 


cause of their future role in society, 
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girls are. encouraged and taught to 
value factors Considered to be impor- 
tant for raising а family. E hus, society 
considers it appropriate that females 
view creativity, work, and religion in 
a positive fashion. 
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October 1065 


Dear Editor: 

I should like to restate here bor 
eration of the membership at large the issues 
that I raised ar the annual business mecting 
of the Society for Projective Techniques, МА 
basic point is that the vole of projective tech 
niques in clinical psychology is on the decline 
concerted ellort made 


the consid- 


and that, if û is not 


soon, projective techniques will disappear 
from the clinical armamentarium. 


Lhe problem: seems to have three facets. 
им. the universities uc not (raining new 
clinical psychology students adequately in the 
use of the projective techniques. Instructors 
tor these сопло are chosen who are not them- 
selves skilled with these techniques, Further, 
the students ate taught an attitude of skepti- 
dism and even contempt for these procedures, 
Internship supervisors report time and again 
that students arrive from graduate school very 
poorly prepared in projective test interpreta- 
tion despite the fact that the transcript says 
they have taken courses on the subject, It 
seems tome that this Society should champion 
the cause of projective techniques and bring 
all the pressure it can muster to bear on the 
clinical psychology training programs. А large 
powerful and ingenious committee should co 
ordinate this, Lhe aim should be to improve 
the training in projective test interpretation 
i new generation of clinicians will 


If this fail 
emerge in the field who are incompetent with 
these very powerful techniques. 

The second problem I sce is that we cannot 
muster much pressure at this time because the 
society for Projective Techniques represents 
only а small portion of the projective testors 
in America. Unfortunately, in the past it has 
tended to be dominated by a small clique ol 
projective testors to the point where con 
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“outsiae Rorschach experts were 


ficuled at our meetings. I seems 


ments of 
sometimes ri 
баһа! in 1 
pee within our held should join forces and 
work hard to preserve our spec тану. 1 E кеа 
bership should be expanded to several timi 
to include not only other clin- 
\. psychol- 


ене Esc deme 
our present crisis the variou 


its present size ї 
icians but the whole army of Y. N n 
ogists who have gone nto industrial apa 
work. This membership di ive should be aimer 
not only at adding more voices to our appeals 
to the universities but should honesty try to 
bring these elements into our committees and 
organizational structure, phis would rejuve- 
nate the Society and add vigor and strength to 
iis future course. 

Finally, the research findings on projective 
techniques must be faced. We must meet the 
jibes of hard headed researchers with studies 
that meet their standard of rigor vet are done 
with enough clinical acumen that the person- 
ality structures are indeed. detected and dem- 
onstrated. Again I suggest that a task force be 
organized to review this problem and come 
forth with findings about past work and guide- 
lines for projective test rescarch for the future, 

I say all these things because as a clinician 
] respect the projective techniques and want 
to see them respected and taught as I believe 
they deserve, As a researcher Tam fully aware 
of the many negative research findings about 
our "tests"; but Lam convinced that what we 
need is better research to show the positive 


results that our daily experience shows us is 
in the data. 


WILLIAM С. SHIPMAN 
Senior Research Psychologist 
Michael Reese Hospital 
Chicago, Illinois 
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